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ARTICLE I. 

THEODORE PARKER. 

There is an underlying character in men, and in their 
acts, of which they are themselves often unconscious, but 
which may prove, in the end, of momentous import. So, 
there is an underlying character in sects and parties, often 
of more consequence than anything that they profess or do. 
The creed and the reasoning of a philosophical or theolog- 
ical school, frequently presupposes principles not announced, 
but, on the contrary, disowned and scorned, which are yet, 
in reality, adopted and enthroned, and are sure to work their 
way forth into public acts and into acknowledged authority. 

The Unitarians of Massachusetts separated from their 
Orthodox brethren, on the doctrines of Christ’s divinity and 
atonement and of human depravity and need of regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. But, inasmuch as these doctrines 
are taught in the Bible, the Unitarian position involved the- 
ories of inspiration and of interpretation, with a general 
scheme of divine and human relations, which were not at 
first acknowledged, and which, perhaps, all the earlier adher- 
ents of the system would have summarily rejected. But the 
principles were really presupposed in the conclusions which 
Unitarians had reached; and, accordingly, there was, from 
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the first, a logical necessity that they should work them- 
selves out into an open acknowledgment ; and that, when 
thus publicly avowed, their further conclusions, also, should 
be owned and pushed. For a long time the process went 
on slowly and even timidly; for it was a loosening of the 
foundations of our Christianity, and involved the overthrow 
of its whole fabric. Men instinctively shrank from the con- 
clusions of their own system and denied them. But the 
hour and the man came at last. On the 19th of May, 1841, 
at the ordination of a young minister over the Hawes Place 
Unitarian Church, in Boston, another Unitarian minister, 
then the pastor of a small church at West Roxbury, himself 
not yet thirty-one years of age, preached a sermon from 
Luke 21 : 33 : “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away ; ” which sermon, at a stroke, made 
Unitarian premises consistent with Unitarian conclusions, 
and logically developed from those premises further results 
# of a startling tenor. The preacher’s subject was, “ The Tran - 
sient and Permanent in Christianity ;” and he claimed that 
the most vital doctrines of Christianity had been as change- 
able as its forms of worship ; while there is a “ pure Religion 
which exists eternal in the constitution of the soul and the 
mind of God,” and “ is always the same.” In this dis- 
course, Christianity, stripped of the rags and tatters of beg- 
garly superstitions, stands forth at last, in the words of the 
author, “a very simple thing,” — “ absolute, pure morality ; 
absolute, pure religion ; the love of man ; the love of God, 
without let or hindrance;” its “only creed,” “the great 
truth.” “ there is a God!” “its watch-word, be perfect as 
your Father in heaven ; the only form it demands, a divine 
life — doing the best thing, in the best way, from the high- 
est motives — perfect obedience to the great law of God.” 
These principles were affirmed to constitute the real, the 
permanent Christianity, while all else was declared to be 
ephemeral. 

The discourse sent a violent shock through the religious 
community of eastern Massachusetts, and its views met 
with scarcely more favor from the public organs of the 
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Unitarian, than from those of evangelical denominations. 
It at once gave its author notoriety, made him the leader of 
a party, and opened to him a position of influence which he 
continued to fill for some nineteen years, with marked abil- 
ity and no inconsiderable appearance of success. He has now 
finished his labors ; and the present seems an appropriate 
occasion for inquiring, what he has accomplished for theol- 
ogy and religion. 

There is something very attractive, especially to youthful 
and sanguine temperaments, in the idea with which Mr. 
Parker set out. Here is an old religion, he says, which has 
grains of the purest gold mingled with much dross ; seeds 
of truly Promethean fire buried under masses of lifeless 
ashes. I have sifted out the gold ; I have rescued the seed 
of divine life, and here I give them to the world ! Surely, 
if this be so, every heart shall call him Blessed ! 

What, then, is this new system, which has eliminated all 
that is permanent from the crudeness of our perishable 
Christianity, so as to present it pure and entire, for the 
world’s use in all coming time ? The question is both easy 
and difficult to answer : easy, because the works before us 
are frank and bold ; difficult, because they are uniform- 
ly lacking in systematic arrangement and thoroughness, 
not seldom presenting us with statements too vague to do 
justice to the subject or credit to the author. 

The reader at once falls upon an illustration of this loose- 
ness, in Mr. Parker’s definitions and statements respecting 
w Religion,” contained in his earliest work, entitled, “ A Dis- 
course on Matters Pertaining to Religion.” On the 44th 
page of the third edition of this book, “ Absolute Religion ” 
is defined as “ voluntary obedience to the laws of God , in- 
ward and outward obedience to the law he has written on 
our nature;” and on the 227th page, the further explanation 
is added, that it is “perfect love towards God and man, ex- 
hibited in a life,” etc. ; and, in harmony with these, we again 
read : “ There can be but one religion which is absolutely 
true.” To these statements, no one would make objection. 
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Bat, on the 7th page, we are told : “ There is but one reli- 
gion, as but one ocean, though we call it faith in our church, 
and Infidelity out of our church.” Here we have quite a 
different proposition ; viz., that the religion of the Infidel and 
the Christian is the same . Expressions of similar tenor 
seem to be favorites with our author, of which the following 
may be taken as specimens: “Religion, like love, is always 
the same tiling in kind” (p. 223). “ Religion itself must be 

the same thing in each man ; not a similar thing, but just 
the same thing, differing only in degree , not in kind, and in 
its direction towards one or many objects.” “ The religious 
element must appear under various forms, . . . as to 

the number and nature of its objects, the Deities ” (p. 46). 
“ Though religion itself is always the same in all,” its doc- 
trines and rites vary. “The phenomena of Religion, — like 
those of Science and Art, — must vary from land to land, 
and age to age, with the varying civilization of mankind ; 
must be one thing in New Zealand and the first century, 
and something quite different in New England and the fifty- 
ninth century” (p. 48). “ Piety, or love of God, is the sub- 

stance of religion ; morality, or love of man, its form ” (p. 
46). “ There is no monopoly of religion, by any nation- or 

any age. Religion itself is one and the same. He that 
worships God truly, in whatever form, worships the only 
God” (p. 104). “ The great doctrines of Christianity were 
known long before Christ ” (p. 226). “ Christianity really 
differs specifically from all other forms of religion in this 
respect: it is Absolute Religion and Absolute Morality ” (p. 
269). “ Jesus taught Absolute Religion, Absolute Morality, 
nothing less, nothing more ” (p. 240). There might be some 
interest in inquiring here, how much “ love of God,” and 
how much “ love of man,” Mr. Parker really believed to be 
contained in the religion of cannibals and pirates; but this, 
with other questions that vigorously thrust themselves for- 
ward, would be aside from our present purpose. The above 
quotations, which we believe are fairly made, the reader will 
readily condense into the following statements: Religion 
is always the same, in each man, and is possessed by all 
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men ; differing merely in degree and in form of outward 
manifestation. It consists in that love toward God and 
man, which is obedience to God’s law ; and absolute reli- 
gion is neither more nor less than Christianity itself ; by 
which is meant, simply, the piety and morality which made 
up the doctrine of Jesus. In all ages, and all nations, among 
all sects of believers and of infidels, there is but this one 
religion, though we call it Heathenism here, and Moham- 
medanism there ; Polytheism in Athens, and Fetichism in 
Sockatoo ; in Henry Martyn, Christianity, and in Tom 
Paine, Infidelity. 

Now, it avails not to say, that the author means that the 
religions (or irreligions) of all these times, places, and per- 
sons, are the same so far as they partake of 44 perfect 
love towards God and man ; ” or that he affirms such love 
to be the same, wherever found. Nothing can justify him 
in so confounding Christ with Belial, as he does in these 
sentences ; and the kindest criticism can not acquit him 
from the charge of an inaccuracy and carelessness which 
should not be found in a reformer of creeds and a leader in 
theological progress. For, what does he, in effect, teach the 
masses who flocked to hear him, on this momentous theme? 
He instructs them that they are to cast away their precon- 
ceived notions respecting the enormities of heathenism, and 
the vastness of the difference between gross idol-worship 
and Christianity ; and are hereafter to believe that these are 
fundamentally one. What difference exists, is merely a mat 
ter of form and of degree. He gives his congregation, in 
substance, to understand, that Infidels and Christians are 
alike Christians, in that they all possess religion, which 
is always one, always, of course, the true religion, al- 
ways, we fairly infer, 44 love towards God and man,” 44 obe- 
dience to the law of God,” the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and 44 nothing less, nothing more.” And so, Celsus and 
Augustine walk hand in hand, owning, for substance, the 
same religious faith ; Paul and Tiberius Caesar are seen 
taking sweet counsel together ; Jesus and Judas have kissed 
each other ; while all the modern representatives and embod- 

1 * 
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iments of these most violent contrasts, souls that abide in 
delighted communion with the Saviour, and souls that abhor 
the very syllables of his name, the purest and gentlest spir- 
its who, through much tribulation and baptisms of fire and 
of the Holy Ghost, have been made white and clean (the 
pure in heart, who see God), and the grossest and vilest in 
wilful and obstinate iniquity — cannibals of New Zealand, 
pirates on the high seas, seducers, men-stealers, and betray- 
ers — must be esteemed not only>as having some religion, 
but as all having the same religion, essentially the same, 
however the 44 forms ” may vary, “piety” being “ its sub- 
stance,” and “ morality its form.” These several examples 
of religion differ simply in degree and manifestation. Mr. 
Parker’s system would be without consistency and without 
meaning, if it should refuse to speak as kindly of any man. 
It tells all men that they are good ; and that whatever their 
belief or their life may be, their character and their religion 
are both substantially identical with the religion and the 
character of Christ. They may not have as much as he ; 
and they may have a different way of showing what they 
possess ; but they possess the reality. Now, the truth which 
lies buried and lost under Mr. Parker’s statements, is this : 
There is but one true and absolute religion ; that of Jesus, 
and its vital essence is, the supreme love of God, and a 
love of man therewith agreeing. Whoever has this supreme 
love of God, possesses the substance of true religion ; who- 
so hath it not, has not the substance of true religion. And 
if he professes any other religion, in professing that, he clings 
to what is false, to a sham, a corruption, and deceit But 
whoso, under the outward form merely of another worship, 
really worships God in spirit and in truth, i. e ., with a su- 
preme devotion to him, he worships God, let the form in 
which he syllables his name be what it may. But whoso, 
under the name of God, does not worship him thus, in spirit 
and in truth, he does not worship him at all. There may be 
a Brahmin bowing in an Indian temple in true worship ; 
and there may be a minister lifting his hands in prayer amid 
a Christian congregation, who, in the eye of God, is but 
using vain repetitions as the heathen do. 
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Furthermore : Although all men are not possessed of the 
reality of true religion, all men possess the natural faculties 
whereby they are capable of true religion ; all have hearts 
and consciences. There is a sacred place within every hu- 
man soul, a house for God, wherein his law is set up ; and 
when God has been welcomed and enthroned there, and his 
law is acknowledged and obeyed, then the soul has become 
his temple and the man is truly religious. But is he religious 
while hating the thought of God, and wilfully trampling on 
his law ? Simple and charming as Mr. Parker’s theory is, 
it is not to be taken, for its simplicity and its liberality, in 
place of the truth. 

But we must examine Mr. Parker’s exhibition of some of 
the more important religious truths. First in order, stands 
the Doctrine concerning God. This he has more thoroughly 
elaborated than any other; and his statements here are less 
open to objection, than on most of the topics of theology. 
The views given in his works are substantially those which 
have long been known as “ Deism,” modified, however, 
by a more modern philosophy and warmed by a more ear- 
nest philanthropy than has ordinarily characterized adher- 
ents of this system, though, perhaps, himself surpassed in 
this, by French Deists of the time of the Revolution. He calls 
his doctrine, Theism. The knowledge of God is declared 
an intuition of Reason. The “idea” is alike in all men, 
true and changeless ; the “ conception,” ever inadequate and 
ever changing. God is personal ', in the sense that he has 
not w the limitations of unconscious matter” (p. 150) ; but 
is not “ personal and conscious as Joseph and Peter, or un- 
conscious and impersonal as the moss or the celestial ether” 
(p. 151). “ He is the ground of nature, what is permanent 

in the passing, what is real in the apparent.” “ The powers 
of nature — gravitation, electricity, growth — are but modes 
of God’s action.” “ All Nature is but an exhibition of God 
to the senses ; the veil of smoke on which his shadow falls ; 
the dew-drop in which the heaven of his magnificence is 
poorly imaged.” The law of nature “ is but the will of 
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God ; a mode of divine action.” M All the natural action 
of the material world is God’s action.” “ There is no point 
of spirit, and no atom of soul, but God is there.” He is 
“ immanent in all matter and all spirit.” “ Is not truth as 
much a phenomenon of God, as motion of matter ? ” Such 
expressions would seem to indicate a Pantheistic philosophy 
as their ground ; but Pantheists are, in the same connection, 
controverted by name, both those who “ resolve all into mat- 
ter,” and those who say, “ the sum total of finite spirit, that 
is, God.” We read : u God transcends matter and spirit, 
and is different in kind from the finite universe.” God is 
“ Being, Cause, Knowledge, Love, each with no conceivable 
limitation.” To express it in one word, a Being of infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. All kinds of perfection of 
being are attributed to him; and, “as the result of these,” 
“ the perfection of Will, absolute freedom.” And yet, the 
relation between man and God is described as though it 
were a merely natural relation, like that “ between light and 
the eye, sound and the ear, food and the palate.” “ We have 
direct access to him through Reason, Conscience, and the 
Religious Sentiment, just as we have direct access to nature 
through the eye, the ear, or the hand.” a Through these 
channels, and by means of a law, certain, regular, and uni- 
versal as gravitation, God inspires men.” “ Inspiration is 
coextensive with the race.” “ There is nothing in God to 
fear.” “ You cannot fear infinite justice.” 

Not a few of the foregoing statements must strike any 
thoughtful reader as ill-considered and infelicitous. The 
truth is, that, notwithstanding the contemptuous tone of 
these works toward the evangelical theology, their most 
elaborate philosophico-theological discussion is far inferior in 
point of comprehensiveness, precision, and completeness, to 
similar treatises of orthodox divines; and, judged by any 
high, scholastic standard, must be set down as fragmentary, 
crude, and not free from confusion and seeming contradic- 
tion. The aim of these “ Discourses ” may not have per- 
mitted their author to discuss his topics in scholastic form, 
or even with the nicety of phrase appropriate to a highly 
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cultivated, thoughtful, cautious, discriminating audience ; 
and yet, it is not unreasonable to claim, that he should at 
least have used a scholarly accuracy. The fact that they 
for whom, in the main, he may be supposed to have written, 
were by no means likely to supply any lack of definiteness 
or completeness on his part, but, on the contrary, to hold 
what they got, more vaguely and fragmentarily than it had 
been given them, was but an additional reason for the most 
conscientious exactness and the most studious thorough- 
ness of treatment. That a book or a sermon is intended 
for the benefit of those who have not the time or the dispo- 
sition to follow out the steps of a nice and profound inves- 
tigation, is surely no excuse for vagueness ; but a most 
imperative reason for making the truth bold and strong, and 
for constructing with the greatest care, that underlying phi- 
losophy which determines the choice of terms and the shap- 
ings of phrase; to the end that, if important distinctions 
fail to be seen, they may yet be felt, in a healthful and bal- 
anced final impression. But here Mr. Parker cannot be said 
to have succeeded. In some of his statements, God stands 
before us in the distinctness of a glorious personality ; in 
others, a natural element ; and we no sooner fasten our eyes 
upon the apparition of his presence, than it subtly fades and 
evanishes, hiding itself under the all-manifoldness of the 
uui verse. 

Serious as are the theoretical defects in Mr. Parker’s treat- 
ment of this high theme, they are less grave than those of a 
practical nature. In these discussions, we are not made to 
look upon God as the high Moral Governor of the Universe, 
to whom all are accountable, stainless from everlasting; 
whose love of holiness is also hatred of sin, and of our sin ; 
but we continually find ourselves in the presence of a certain 
large, diffuse, ineffable glory, — whether personal or ele- 
mental we cannot always tell, — but certainly an omni- 
presence that, do what we will, is sure to be on our side. 

In the Bible, there is heard, as it were, the voice of a sol- 
emn angel, saying, “ Who shall ascend thy holy hill V 9 and 
a sovereign voice replies : “ He that hath clean hands and a 
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pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity; ” 
and, “ a broken and contrite heart God will not despise.” 
The elder, in the Apocalyptic Vision, answered unto the 
apostle, and said : M These are they which have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
No such voices are echoed from Mr. Parker’s theology ; but 
there, all distinctions are drowned in a jubilant chorus of 
good and bad, who sing together in the same breath, in 
praise of the goodness which has not been too hard upon 
their sins, and of the inexorable justice which has exacted 
the uttermost farthing. This, at last, paid, they enter into 
their joy, having worked their own way thither, by their long 
struggle and endurance. There is no grace ; all is of works. 
There is no place for faith, but only for sight and sense. 
God is all love ; and yet his justice knows not the quality 
of mercy, — and the love is not holiness. 

While, therefore, in words affirming the holiness of God, in 
effect Mr. Parker may be said to have left out this attribute. 
No prominence is given to it in his system ; no emphasis is 
laid on it in his rhetoric ; its nature and its working in the 
sphere of the divine government are not unfolded. The 
divine holiness is not recognized as having a permanent in- 
fluence in the affairs of the universe, clothed with the dignity 
of an eternal fact and law. The reader is not made to feel 
that God’s conscience is of infinite and enduring strictness ; 
and there is afforded us no foundation for law other than 
natural necessity. With Mr. Parker, w law ” was but ano- 
ther name for the necessary nature of things ; nor is there 
any basis in God, as he has presented him, upon which a 
moral law could rest ; we see no principle in the divine 
mind from which it could be born, — and God is shorn of 
his majesty. The heavens are tremulous above us, indeed, 
with roseate glory, and are sheddiug sweet influences, from 
everlasting; but they have lost their eternal stars and their 
solemn depths, the awe and the lesson of their mystery, 
and their infinite voice of authority. Yes, and they have 
also lost the glory of their true, pure light, and their health- 
ful consolations. That despised God, of the Old Testa- 
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ment, whom Mr. Parker names with Zeus and Odin, Baal and 
Osiris, but who w is of purer eyes than to behold evil,” and 
who “ cannot look upon iniquity,” is not found in his book. 
u Zeus,” we are told, u is licentious ; Hermes will steal,” 
and 44 Jehovah is narrow.” Alas ! had this prophet no vision ! 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and 
the knowledge of God lies at the basis of all true knowl- 
edge of man, alike in his individual character and destiny, 
and in his social, civil, and universal relations. The idea of 
God is the one greatest and most essential truth ; and any 
error here will be sure to repeat, and is likely to magnify, 
itself, in our notion of man and of his position in the divine 
order. It is the grand seed-thought of our minds ; and any 
vice in that, affects the whole outgrowth. Accordingly, as 
Mr. Parker fails of presenting a comprehensive and adequate 
statement, either theoretical or practical, of the truth con- 
cerning God, his failure is almost necessarily worse when 
he treats of man and of man’s relations with God. His gen- 
eral doctrine may be gathered from the following extracts : 

“ Men . . . are still born as pure (qu. as impure ?) as 

Adam ” (Crit and Misc. Works, p. 4). 44 The hypothesis 
. . . of a garden of Eden, a perfect condition of man 

on earth in ancient times, is purely gratuitous.” “ All Pagan 
autiquity offers nothing akin to our lives of pious men.” 
u The popular view of sin and holiness was then low ” 
(do. p v 80). “ The character of the gods, as it was painted 

by the popular mythology of Egypt, Greece, and India, like 
some of the legends of the Old Testament, served to con- 
found moral distinctions and encourage crime.” But “ there 
was no devil, no pandemonium in ancient Polytheism as in 
the modern Church. Antiquity has no su£h disgrace to 
bear.” The “ mythological tales,” however, were “ blas- 
phemies against the gods.” “ But goodness never dies out 
of man’s heart. Mankind pass slowly from stage to stage ; 

“ Slowly as spreads the green of earth 
O'er the receding ocean's bed, 

Dim as the distant stars come forth, 

Uncertain as a vision fled,” 
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seems the gradual progress of the race. But in the midst 
of the absurd doctrines of the priests, . . . pure hearts 

beat, and lofty minds rose above the grovelling ideas of the 
temple and the market-place.” 

In these quotations, the writer’s doctrine of “ Original 
Sin” is given, together with hints of his doctrine of Human 
Redemption. He seems to teach, in substance, as follows : 
Man was originally created as bad as he is now, — in fact, 
worse ; for, although in some respects the present day is 
behind the past, the world has been slowly growing better 
since the beginning. The ancients had no devil or pande- 
monium, indeed, — which are to be understood as a figment 
of modern superstition, — but, on the other hand, no proper 
conception of sin and holiness. Goodness, however, never 
dying out of man’s heart, has been continually working off 
his native iniquity; and, as a crude planet, just out of its 
fire-bath, through long geologic eras cools and grows green, 
coming up, little by little, through deliberately revolving 
aeons, to be a realm of life and beauty and order, and mov- 
ing ever toward a higher life and a more perfect beauty and 
a more complete order, so has it been with mankind ; and, 
like some emerging continent, borne slowly upward by inter- 
nal fires or crystallizations, so the race is still rising, sub- 
limely, by inherent, occult forces, from the salt ooze of a 
contentious, frothy, monster-breeding barbarism (breeding 
none, however, so bad as the two of our own day), and 
clothing itself with garments of light and of beauty. This, 
we are left to suppose, comes about by the operation of nat- 
ural causes , in contradistinction from that working of God, 
as an intelligent and voluntary personal cause, in which 
Christians believe. 

But we shall better appreciate our author’s treatment of 
this subject after looking into his views of human freedom, 
and his account of the difference between man and all 
inferior orders of existence. The following statements will 
show us what he has taught upon this important theme: 

Upon the 163d page of his “ Discourse,” we are told that 
the law of nature is the will of God, immanent in matter, 
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and owes its uniformity to the Divine immutability; and 
that the things of nature “ obey this law from necessity.” 

“ From this view,” our author adds, “it does not follow that 
animals are mere machines, with no consciousness, only that 
they have not free will. However, in some of the superior 
animals there is some small degree of freedom apparent. # 
The dog and the elephant seem sometimes to exercise a 
mind, and to become in some measure emancipated from 
tbeir instincts.” In another place, however, he affirms that 
animals have no “ consciousness, so far as we know,” “at 
least nothing which is the same with our self-consciousness. 
They have no moral will ; no power in general to do other- 
wise than as they do ” (p. 164). “ They do what they cannot 
help doing. Their obedience, therefore, is not their merit, 
but their necessity.” “ There is, therefore, no room for 
caprice in this the ‘inorganic, vegetable and animal’ depart- 
ment” God is “immanent” in the animal, as in the 
vegetable and mineral creation, his “ influence ” being 
“modified by the capacities of the objects in Nature.” 
Again, we read (Serin, on Theism, etc., p. 189) : “ In nature 
there is only one force, the direct statical and dynamical 
action of matter,” and so it is easy to calculate the result 
of her “mechanical, vegetable, electrical, and vital forces. 
But in the world of man, there is a certain amount of free- 
dom, and that seems to make the question difficult. In that 
part of the world of nature, not endowed with animal life, 
there is no margin of oscillation.” “ In the world of ani- 
mals, there is a small margin of oscillation, but you are 
pretty sure to know what the animals will do.” “ But man 
has a certain amount of freedom ; a larger margin of oscil- 
lation, wherein he vibrates from side to side.” He then 
proceeds to argue, that, although this “ greater complexity ” 
makes the calculation of human action more difficult, for 
man, it can offer no difficulties at all to God ; inasmuch as 
(p. 192) “God, as the cause of man’s freedom of will, must 
have perfectly understood the powers of that freedom,” with 
all the action of these powers; and, hence “the quantity of 
human oscillation with all the consequences thereof must 
Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 2 
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be perfectly known to God.” “Though human caprice and 
freedom be a contingent force, yet God knows human 
caprice when he makes it ; knows exactly the amount of 

that contingent force and what it will bring about.” 

“ To God, contingents of caprice and consequents of neces- 
sity must be equally dear, both before and after the event” 
Again (p. 197), he reasons as follows: “The evil 


the suffering must come either from my nature — my 

human nature — as man, my individual nature as the son 


of John and Hannah; or from my circumstances; or from 
the joint action of these two; — God must have known all 
these elements of the problem, and so, known the result” 
Once more (p.295), he says : “ This freedom has its limita- 
tions, and is not absolute.” In comparison with a shad- 
fish, Socrates has a good deal of freedom, and is not so 
much subordinate to his organization or his circumstances 
as they ; but in comparison with the infinite freedom of 
God his volativeness is little. To speak figuratively, it 
seems as if man was tied by two tethers, — the one of his- 
toric circumstance, the other of his physical organization; 

the cord is elastic and may be lengthened by use, 

or shortened by abuse and neglect ; and within the varia- 
ble limit of his tether man has freedom, but cannot go 

beyond it.” Thus “ there are other agents beside 

God using the power derived from him, to work after their 
own caprice.” 

Now, let us see what intelligible doctrine is here taught, 
concerning that essential nature of man, which distinguishes 
him from brutes and from still lower forms of being. In 
the first place, our author clearly declares the whole realm 
of mineral and vegetable nature to be under the law of 
necessity. Secondly, most animals are under the same law. 
Thirdly, some animals have “ a small degree of freedom,” 

— this freedom consisting in the “ exercise of a mind ” and 
“ emancipation from their instincts.” Fourthly, animals 
have “ no power in general to do otherwise than as they do 

— no moral will.” Fifthly, in animals the “caprice,” “ the 
margin of oscillation,” is very small. Sixthly, in man this 
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is larger; offering great difficulties to human calculations, 
though none to God, since he knows all the factors accu- 
rately, to wit, human nature, individual nature and circum- 
stances, — in all which it seems to be implied that the nature 
of the connection between motives and actions is precisely 
the same with that between physical cause and effect; neces- 
sity ruling both alike, and the complexity being the only 
difficulty in the case. Seventhly, our author uses caprice 
and freedom as interchangeable terms, and recognizes no 
specific difference between them. Beings, therefore, capa- 
ble of caprice are free. But, eighthly, he seems in other 
connections to understand by freedom, an exemption from 
limits of “organization and circumstance,” — God, the 
Absolute Being, possessing, therefore, perfect freedom, and 
his creatures different degrees of freedom proportionate 
to their several degrees of exemption. According to which 
definition, strictly interpreted, no created being is free ; 
since no created being is exempt from limits of structure 
and condition. But our author explicitly teaches, that 
roan and some animals are free agents ; and his language 
implies that the “ shad-fish,” with his short “ tether,” has 
a certain measure of freedom, as Socrates, by his longer 
one, is enabled to enjoy a larger liberty. But, on this 
conception, not only animals, but all plants, and all ele- 
ments, have some freedom ; for there is not an atom of 
matter tied up so tight to its stake, as to be utterly unable 
in any case to act. It becomes, therefore, a pertinent in- 
quiry : What is, by definition, the particular length of tether 
that constitutes the freedom of intelligent souls and of God ? 
And, how large a “ margin of oscillation ” will suffice for a 
“moral will,” and to make a being responsible? And, how 
much “caprice ” does it take, to be equivalent to that liberty 
which is the consummate flower and crown of our being’s 
powers, making us sons of God ? And, as God is infinite 
in freedom, is he infinite in caprice? And is it, indeed, in 
stormy gusts of passion, in changeful moods of fancy, in 
varying tremblings of sensitive nerves, in hap-hazard leaps 
of mere impulsive “ nature,” jerks of some blind, occult, 
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reasonless energy, that the freedom consists, whereby we are 
personal and responsible beings, in the image of God ! 

We think the reader must concede that Mr. Parker’s 
philosophy gives no intelligible answer to the question 
What distinguishes man from the lower realm of nature? 
And it will be found that no well-digested views upon this 
important topic, underlie his rhetoric, mould his phrases or 
give form and consistency to his general scheme. In short, 
it is impossible to believe that Mr. Parker had thought out 
this subject. 

But any serious confusion here would seem to necessitate 
confusion upon the whole matter of sin and holiness , the 
moral law and its penalty , — in brief, upon the whole position 
of man as a moral and accountable being. A wise incon- 
sistency alone could have saved our author from further 
error in all the outgrowths of theory or of precept from this 
stock. What do we find ? 

On the 368th page of his “ Sermon on Theism, Atheism, 
and The Popular Theology,” a formal definition and descrip- 
tion of sin is given in the following terms : “A sin is a 
conscious, and voluntary, or wilful, violation of a known 
law of God. To do wickedly is a sin. This does not come 
from lack of intellectual perception, nor from lack of moral 
perception ; but from an unwillingness to do the known 
right, and a willingness to do the known wrong. It comes 
from some other deficiency, a compound deficiency, — from 
a lack of affectional power, or of religious power, or from 
a perverse will.” Again, on p. 369, 44 Sin is a violation of 
the rule of right; and so, is distinguished from a mistake. 
It is conscious and voluntary ; and so is distinguished from 
an error. It is a violation of a Natural Law of God ; and 
is thus distinguished from a crime.” “A subjective sin is a 
violation of what is thought to be a natural law, but is not; 
and an objective sin, a conscious violation of what is a 
natural law. In each case the integrity of consciousness is 
disturbed, — so much for definition of terms.” 

He is elsewhere careful, in like manner, to distinguish 
between an 44 error” and a 44 sin.” “An error ” (p. 365), “is 
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the unconscious and involuntary violation of some rule of 
right, of the Moral Law of God. It is to the conscience 
what a mistake is to the intellect, — it is a moral mistake, 
as a mistake is an intellectual error.” 

He argues (pp. 369-373) against the Pantheist’s denial of 
sin ; affirming that, upon this theory, you must deny all 
“difference between right and wrong; or else that man has 
any power of free will to choose between them.” But 
of this difference and this power, he considers all men con- 
scious. 

On the 402d page, he still further elucidates his doctrine 
of sin. “A man knows the moral law of God.” Conscience 
says, 44 4 Thou oughtest.’ There it stops and leaves us free 
to obey or disobey.” 44 1 know the right ; I have the power 
to do or to refuse to do it.” He then goes on to show, that, 
if conscience or the affections were really to compel his soul 
to acts of holiness, he woilld only “gravitate” thereto; and 
should “cease to be a free, spiritual, individuality.” 44 It is 
not I, but the force.” The exposition here given is clear, 
fall, and beautiful. 44 If I do not obey my sense of right,” 
adds our author, 44 straightway there comes remorse ; I gnaw 
upon myself.” 44 Remorse, the pain of sin, — that is my 
work. This comes obviously to warn us of the ruin which 
lies before us ; for as the violation of the natural material 
conditions of bodily life leads to dissolution of the body, 
so the wilful constant violation of the natural con- 
ditions of spiritual well-being leads to the destruction 
thereof.” This last statement is stronger than Mr. Parker’s 
doctrine really justifies. It must be taken as a slip of his 
conscience and reason. But, again, we read (p. 405) : 44 Sin 
is a wrong choice : a preference of the wrong way to the 

right one,” not 44 for its own sake, as an end ; but 

as a means for some actual good it is thought to lead to. 
It is one of the incidents of our attempt to get command 
over all our faculties. In learning to walk, how often we 
stumble!” 44 Sin is a corresponding incident, — we learn 
self-command by experiments, experiments which fail. I 
think this evil rather underrated.” Our author here proceeds 
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to warn young men against “ conscious violations of their 
integrity,” “the experience of which,” he says, “will tor- 
ment you long, till sorrow has washed the maiming brand 
out of your memory, and long years of goodness have filled 
up the smarting scar.” But is it not a little consoling to be 
told, on the next page, the 206th, that, “As we get com- 
mand over the body only by experiment, learning to run, to 

walk, to swim, only by trial ; so by experiments are 

we to learn the proper uses of the will, to keep the law of 
God when known.” And again (p. 208): “ Sin is said to be 
a ‘ fall/ yea, as the child’s attempt to walk is a stumble. 
But the child through stumbling learns to walk erect ; every 
fall is a fall upward.” In the same tone, on p. 409, he re- 
marks: “ Nay my own blunders in babyhood, manhood, — 
blunders of the body, of the spirit, — do they disturb me 
now ? They are outgrown and half forgot. I learned 
something by each one. So is it With sin.” Adding (p.414) : 
“ Men often exaggerate the amount of sin, — its quantita- 
tive evil, not its qualitative. Much that passes by this 
name is mistake or error.” He discusses elaborately the 
uses of pain, and proves it beneficent, but shuts his eyes, ap- 
parently, to the far more difficult question of the uses of 
sin ; reminds us that “ man oscillates in his march as the 
moon nods in her course; pain marks the limit of the vibra- 
tion ” (p. 410) ; that “ the pain of sin is the pain of surgery, 
nay, the pain of growth (p. 412) ; that “suffering shames” 
us “ from conscious wrong,” and “ keeps our wrong in 
check;” and, with something of courage and even of tri- 
umph, exclaims : “ In the next life I hope to suffer till I 
learn the mastery of myself, and keep the conditions of my 
higher life. Through the Red Sea of pain I will march to 
the promised land, the divine ideal guiding from before, the 
Egyptian actual urging from behind.” There is, therefore, 
a clear benefit to be got from pain ; but what from sin ? 
Or, is sin a necessity, as the stammerings and stumblings 
of infancy, as the nutation of the planets, and the achings 
of young limbs in the season of too rapid growth ? 

We are willing to leave it with any reader, whatever his 
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philosophy or his religion, to say, whether the theory of sin, 
and, what is of even greater importance, the feeling of sin, 
which shaped the concluding quotations given above, does 
not essentially differ from that which shaped the earlier ones ? 
Mr. Parker’s first statements fastened the sin upon the per- 
sonal will, that is, on the person himself, in his central iden- 
tity ; his latter statements, make it an effect of nature, a 
necessary phenomenon, one of those transitions of growth, 
to deplore which, would be as really a mark of simplicity, as 
to lament that children must be two feet high before they are 
three feet, or that they take delight in the baubles of infancy, 
before those of manhood can have any charm for them. But 
it would be unfair to charge this naturalistic theory upon 
Mr. Parker. If he held it, we must suppose it to have been 
somehow qualified, in his mind, by the other. No; the 
charge against him is, that his statements are confused, 
vague, and fundamentally inconsistent with one another ; 
and that, owing to these defects, together with the audacity 
and incorrectness of many of his views, the final impres- 
sion of much that he has written must be unfavorable to 
religion and morals. It is the sure instinct of the human 
heart, to hug, with utmost tenacity, those comforting assur- 
ances which soothe the agitated conscience, and those delu- 
sive theories which explain away the guilt of sin. What- 
ever Mr. Parker’s own belief might have been respecting si u, 
guilt, and punishment, he teaches naturalism, pantheism. If 
a writer offers two theories to his readers, they may be ex- 
pected to select the one which best agrees with their own 
passions and desires. 

We come next to a consideration of Mr. Parker’s doctrine 
concerning Deliverance from Sin. This includes the sub- 
jects of Inspiration, Revelation, A Mediator, Miracles, Spir- 
itual Regeneration, and Growth in Holiness. 

In order to do this portion of Mr. Parker’s system full 
justice, the reader should, in the beginning, conceive of him- 
self as at a loss to know what sin is, and how he feels, or 
ought to feel, in regard to it. Let him imagine himself, at 
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one time, oppressed with a crushing sense of guilt, at ano- 
ther, accounting for all his transgressions, and benignantly 
contemplating them, as a parent contemplates the first 
efforts of his child to walk ; let him invite the justice of God 
to work its work upon him, and rejoice that 44 through the 
Red Sea of pain,” he is to “march to the promised land ; ” 
first, let him inveigh against the wickedness of the wicked, 
— men-stealers, and betrayers, and false teachers, — and 
then let him excuse them, on the ground of original imper- 
fections not yet rooted out and infelicities of circumstance 
impossible to be overcome ; thus, blaming and not blaming, 
remorseful and not remorseful, with confused notions of 
moral freedom, and feeble views of the Divine holiness ; 
with this preparation, let him enter upon the question of 
human redemption and sanctification, and the discussion of 
God’s dealings with his creature, through inspiration and 
revelation, and a mediator, for effecting a new birth and an 
eternal spiritual growth. Should he succeed ever so per- 
fectly in this, he will still inadequately represent to himself 
the condition of a disciple of Mr. Parker, at this stage of 
his religious investigations. But how did our author him- 
self meet these great questions that concern the present 
relations of the soul with its Maker ? Let us commence 
with his views of Inspiration. 

The reader will remember that Mr. Parker lays great stress 
upon the truth, which he strangely regards as unrecognized 
in the popular theology, that 44 God fills each point of spirit 
as of space.” Starting from this basis, he proceeds to af- 
firm, in language already quoted (sup. p. 8), that inspiration 
takes place in accordance with a purely natural law, certain 
and universal as gravitation. 44 Inspiration is coextensive 
with the race.” “ Prayer is a sally into the infinite spiritual 
world, whence we bring back light and truth.” 44 There is 
no Mediator between man and God.” 44 There can be but 
one mode of Inspiration,” — 44 the action of the Highest 
within the soul, the Divine presence imparting light.” New- 
ton was not less inspired than Simon Peter ; and there are 
no 44 different kinds or modes of inspiration in different per- 
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sons, nations, or ages, in Minos or Moses, in Gentiles or 
Jews, in the first century or the last” 44 The degree of in- 
spiration must depend on two things, — on the man’s Quan- 
tity of Being and Quantity of Obedience.” 44 Inspiration 
is the consequent of a faithful use of our faculties.” 44 The 
poet reveals Poetry; the artist, Art; the philosopher, Sci- 
ence ; the saint Religion.” The various forms of inspira- 
tion are illustrated in the examples of Minos and Moses, 
David, Pindar, John the Baptist, Gerson, Luther, Bohme, 
Fenelon, Fox, Plato, Newton, Milton, Isaiah, Leibnitz, Paul, 
Mozart Raphael, Phidias, Praxiteles, Orpheus (we give 
these names in Mr. Parker’s order ; see 44 Discourse,” p. 208), 
who all “ receive into their various forms, the one spirit 
from God most high.” Inspiration 44 is coextensive with 
the faithful use of man’s natural powers. Men call it mirac- 
ulous, but nothing is more natural.” 

The above passages give a clear view of our author’s no- 
tion of inspiration. It is that which properly forms a part 
of the theory of Pantheism ; and the remainder of that the- 
ory is needed, to give it a logical foundation, consistency, 
and completeness. If you start with assuming, that the 
only real God is a natural element; the Original, whence 
all existing things have arisen, and which still holds them, 
through all their changes, in its all-embracing bosom ; the 
oue First Energy, of which all particular forces are but parts ; 
the one Substance, of which all substances are modifica- 
tions ; the Fountain of power, attribute, and faculty, 
whence alone fresh incrementa can be had, for aught that 
lives, and whereby living things become more full of life, 
and strength, and beauty, — start with this hypothesis, and 
Mr. Parker’s theory of inspiration is a perfectly logical con- 
sequence. In-spiration is but the in-breathing of the orig- 
inal and universal element He has the most of it who has 
the most being. Strictly, the phrase, 44 quantity of obedi- 
ence,” is one which, in this philosophy, can have no mean- 
ing, since it presupposes a moral law, while here there is 
only a natural law; and implies a proper freedom, while here 
there is naught but necessity. The amount of obedience, 
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under such a system, is a strict measure of the amount of 
being. There is a similar inconsistency in representing in- 
spiration as being “coextensive with the faithful use of 
man’s natural powers.” The word u faithful,” is out of 
place here ; for it is only in a figurative sense, or by way of 
accommodation to popular usage or prejudice, that Panthe- 
ism can charge unfaithfulness upon any existence. The 
presence of these terms is readily explained ; for no one 
imagines that Mr. Parker was really a Pantheist And yet, 
it is not a little extraordinary, that, while distinctly and em- 
phatically disclaiming and refuting Pantheism, he should 
have fallen into a theory of inspiration so obviously and 
baldly Pantheistic, not in certain forms and phrases merely, 
but in its very essence and in all its leading statements. 
The only satisfactory clue to this enigma, seems to be found 
in the inconsistencies which have characterized our authpris 
treatment of other subjects. 

But, change now the basis from which you start Instead 
of Brahma, begin with God, and at once a different theory 
springs into form. Jehovah “ fills each point of spirit as of 
space ; ” not, however, as a natural element, but as a 
personal Omnipotence. He is our Maker, and our Pre- 
server. His is all the substance of which we consist, and 
all the energy wherewith it is endowed. All our springs 
are in him. He sustains us while we endure as we are, 
and from him come all fresh inflowings whereby his crea- 
tures grow, in strength, beauty, or goodness. But he is no 
merely elemental spring, no unconscious giver, like soil, air, 
and light ; he is a spirit “ We have direct access to him 
through Reason, Conscience, and the Religious Sentiment; ” 
and, indeed, through our whole nature, physical as well as 
spiritual, — for “ in him do we live, move, and have our be- 
ing.” But much of this union is too deep for conscious- 
ness, and we only know that it exists, because we see its logi- 
cal necessity, and because it is revealed. A conscious access 
we also have — a communing of our spirits with the Spirit, 
of the child with his eternal Father. Prayer is a going 
forth from that state wherein we are clouded with selfish 
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desire and passion, shut up within our own private world, 
into the clearness, the largeness, and the glory of God’s 
own holy and blissful presence ; a most genuine, real, and 
conscious intercourse of the finite soul with the Infinite 
Soul ; the communion of a personal being with that myste- 
rious, awful, sacred, beloved One, who is all that we can 
understand by “person” or “spirit,” and infinitely more, 
nearer, and dearer to us than our very selves. There may 
be various modes of inspiration ; as, e . g\, that whereby 
God works within us so as to promote our steady growth 
in the direction in which our nature points, but beyond the 
measure of our original endowment. Though not ordina- 
rily called inspiration, this would certainly be an in-breath- 
ing of God. Then, there is that divine operation, whereby 
for a limited season our faculties are refined or heightened 
in their action, so as to reach results otherwise unattainable. 
Again, there is the special and immediate communication 
of truths or facts, as between man and man. These, and 
possibly other modes of inspiration, are admissible under 
the theory of which we speak. God has “ direct access ” to 
his children at all times, and at all times his children have 
direct access to him ; and this, “ according to a law,” more 
“certain than that of gravitation” (for heaven and earth 
shall pass away), the law contained in the eternal Reason, 
whereiu God shapes his eternal decree and act. There are 
subordinate laws, however, whereby God, in part, regulates 
this blessed action within our souls ; and in a modified and 
limited sense it is true, that a certain kind of the divine in- 
breathing varies as “ the quantity of being and obedience,” 
and depends upon our own fidelity. Whoso opens the door 
shall find that the Father enters in and sups with him. 
Some inspiration, again, is miraculous, and some may be 
viewed as natural ; the former, being an action of God 
other than that which he was pleased to include within the 
known laws of our being; the latter (which is only figura- 
tively named inspiration), a divine action within the strict 
limits of those laws. 

Such is the Christian theory. Mr. Parker’s differs from 
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it in being both intellectually and spiritually poorer, less 
clear, less discriminating, and less satisfying to mind and 
heart. All in it of any value is included in the scriptural 
view, and is only a refraction of its glory. 

Our author’s general doctrine concerning a revelation, 
grows out of his theory of inspiration and his conception 
of God. u Inspiration ” being regarded as “ the light of all 
our being, the background of all our faculties,” it follows 
that Dorcas was as really inspired in her making of coats 
as Moses in giving the law ; and that the two tables en- 
graved on Sinai were no more really a revelation from God, 
than were the Twelve Tables of Rome or the laws of 
Numa. In a word, the only revelation known to Mr. Par- 
ker’s philosophy, was that communication of light and 
power from God, whereby men daily live, and move, and 
have their being, — the working of a natural law, just as 
purely natural as any of the laws of matter. He affirms 
that God’s immutability shuts out the possibility of any 
other kind of communication from him. All truth that is 
known, is properly said to be known by revelation, and is 
but the necessary result of natural causes — varying with 
the quantity of our being and (our author illogically adds) 
obedience. 

Mr. Parker, therefore, very consistently found all the truth ac- 
cessible to mau wrapped up in man’s “ Reason and the Reli- 
gious Sentiment.” “ No teacher can be superior” to these. 
No being of higher spiritual scope, and of broader and riper 
experience, not even God himself, — we must infer, — can 
claim an authority higher, for us, than that of these facul- 
ties ; for, God is in man, being present in his “ Reason and 
Religious Sentiment,” and working in the action of these fac- 
ulties as in the attraction of material molecules and in the 
orderly revolutions of the heavens. There u is no Mediator 
between God and man.” 

The utter folly of this manner of talk — for it is worthy of 
no higher name — comes out into full relief, under the first 
steady look. For, even in the case of matter itself, the 
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action of God is not in accordance with “ a regular, natural 
law.” What is creation, but a working of God by a moral 
law, that is, for an intelligible end and with a moral pur- 
pose? Is there a natural law whereby he originates natural 
law ? 

Again : Is it a satisfying view of God, which represents 
him as having so buried and lost himself in his creation, that 
there is nothing left of Deity now, save the necessary thou- 
sand-fold activity of the universe ? But this must be, if 
God is tied to a regular, natural law, in all his actions. 

Furthermore : There are, doubtless, some facts within the 
circumference of the universe and of eternity, of which a 
given man is, at a given moment, ignorant; but which, 
nevertheless, are, in their nature, apprehensible by his mind 
and heart, so that the knowledge of their existence is com- 
municable to him ; and God, if personal, as Mr. Parker 
avers, can communicate such facts ; which communica- 
tion would clearly be a “ revelation ” of a kind which Mr. 
Parker’s theory denies. These facts may nearly concern us, 
since our life is not shut up to earth ; the knowledge of 
them might throw great light upon difficulties, and free us 
from thraldoms, since the truth maketh free ; and, therefore, 
a teacher bringing this revelation might have an authority 
which Reason and Sentiment could not claim for them- 
selves, since, through him, God would be telling us what he 
does not tell us through them, — truths and realities beyond 
the reach of their intuition. It is possible , therefore, that a 
teacher should be sent from God, who should be a mediator 
between God and his infant children, erring here, as they 
are, from the right way, and miserably stumbling upon dark 
mountains. An angel, or an archangel, or, at least, the Di- 
vine Word himself, impersonation of the Eternal Life and 
Love and Wisdom, may speak to me ; and, with such au- 
thority, that I freely give up my “ Reason and Religious 
Sentiment,” to be taught and led of him. All this is rea- 
sonable ; and if also real, then it is most blessed and glori- 
ous and full of thanksgiving. 

Bnt again : Mr. Parker concedes that all men have the 
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“idea” of God, although no man attains to a perfect 44 con- 
ception” of him; while most men, especially those who 
lived in the earlier ages, have rested in conceptions exceed- 
ingly gross and false. Now why could not Mr. Parker have 
held, 1. That, even in the earliest ages, it was permitted to 
a few favored minds, to compass a worthy conception 
of God. 2. That God’s Spirit was working in these lofti- 
est souls, — and, indeed, in all souls, — a Light lighting 
every man, and especially lighting these chosen men, wisely 
chosen of God, for reasons which we cannot know, and can 
but partially guess. 3. That thus, under a perpetual and 
universal, in connection with such particular, Divine super- 
vision, this spiritual knowledge was handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, till, at last, it was found that God, in 
the exercise of that wisdom and love which embrace all 
being and all duration, had communicated and put on record 
a conception of himself, a revelation of his glorious majesty, 
a knowledge of his mighty acts, and a history of his deal- 
ings with man, so high, and pure, and true, that this Record 
was worthy ever to remain a sacred Authority for the race, 
and to be revered as a revelation of God from God. 4. 
That while, in this great achievement, men must needs re- 
joice, they, nevertheless, often forget the mighty process of 
its completion, as it toiled through the slow centuries of an 
experience divinely ordered and divinely attended — an 
ever growing record of God’s presence and of the truth that 
he had inwrought and revealed. Men are charmed with 
these blossoms of heavenly odor, but do not always meditate, 
as they ought, upon the divine life-principle which produced 
the flowers, and fail to discern the sacred roots, trailing far 
in darkness, or even the Light which touched this beauty 
and healing virtue into being. 

What objection can reasonably be urged to such a the- 
ory ? But if so much as this be true, if the Bible really 
gives us a Revelation from God, then we do well in looking 
to it for instruction, in making it our guide and owning it 
44 the Master of the soul.” 

Mr. Parker tells us, as though it were the end of contro- 
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versy, that w a verbal revelation can never communicate a 
simple idea, like that of God, Justice, Love, Religion.” But 
he does not say, that no verbal revelation can stir into action 
a dormant faculty, and stimulate it with so vital an awaken- 
ing that a new thought of God shall be born, like an angel, 
within the soul, and a new impulse of love shall be given, 
transforming the character and making a new man. For 
this would have been, to deny the very work which was his 
own fond ambition and his solace. Nor, again, does our 
author affirm, that no verbal revelation accompanied by the 
powerful working of the Spirit of God, can impart a simple 
idea, — which is the true Christian doctrine ; for this would 
be to deny creation as well as progress, the existence of 
simple ideas and their possibility. For, if this be impossi- 
ble now, it has always been impossible; and no simple ideas 
exist in any minds, except they have eternally existed there. 

It is clear, then, as the sunlight, that if we believe in a 
personal God, we must also believe in the possible truth of 
the Christian doctrines of Inspiration and Revelation, and 
in their high intrinsic probability. If we go further, and 
believe in the Christian’s God, we must accept his doctrine 
of Revelation as the statement of a blessed reality. God 
speaks, and we devoutly listen ; he instructs and commands, 
and we trustfully and humbly obey ; he breathes the love 
of his boundless heart, and not even 

M That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-colored throne,” 

can speak the adoration of our gratitude. 

We have not room to follow our author through the de- 
tails of his statement and attempted refutation of the 
Christian doctrine of the sacred scriptures, but can merely 
present the outline. The views denounced in Mr. Par- 
ker’s works are summed up in the following words : M The 
Bible is master to the soul; superior to Reason ; truer than 
Conscience ; greater and more trustworthy than the Reli- 
gious Sentiment” (Disc. p. 305). We understand these 
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books to teach the reverse of all this : that the soul is mas- 
ter of the Bible ; that Reason is superior to it ; the Con- 
science more true ; and the Religious Sentiment greater and 
more trustworthy. We are instructed, that the Bible con- 
tains two grand divisions essentially contradictory of each 
other, the Old and the New Testaments ; the one setting 
forth a religion of fear, and the other of love ; one resting 
on a special revelation to Moses, the other based simply on 
the revelation given to all men. “ One half of the Bible 
repeals the other half.” The God of the Old Testament is 
“ a man of war, cruel, capricious, revengeful, hateful, and 
not to be trusted.” He “ eats and drinks, makes contracts 
with his favorites, is angry, resentful, sudden and quick in 
quarrel, and changes his plans at the advice of a cool man.” 
At first, he is but a “ local deity ; ” but at last, we have u the 
only living and true God,” and in the New Testament, u a 
Father full of love.” Such representations manifest as lit- 
tle candor as reverence ; and fail of meriting a respectful 
consideration. To tell us that the Being who “ in the be- 
ginning created the heavens and the earth ” is merely “ a 
local deity,” and to affirm that neither Moses nor David 
knew anything of a God, long-suffering, merciful and gra- 
cious, full of compassion, slow to anger, and of great mercy, 
who, like as a father pitieth his children, pitieth them that 
fear him, crowning them with loving kindness and ten- 
der mercies, forgiving all their iniquities, and healing all 
their diseases, and redeeming their life from destruction, — 
to say such things, is to confess a headstrong and virulent 
prejudice and to court commiseration and neglect. 

As the reader would expect, the works now under review 
bring forward the familiar objections against the Bible and 
its several parts. The book of Genesis, the history of the 
patriarchs and of the captivity, the Law, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets, are by turn saluted with stale assaults. Our 
author insists upon interpreting literally all phraseology ap- 
plied to Jehovah, and strives to hold that u Moses had foul 
ideas of God.” Of the laws, he says : “ They contain a 
mingling of good and bad, wise and absurd, and if men 
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will maintain that God is their author, we must still apply to 
them the words which Ezekiel puts into his mouth (20 : 25): 
u I gave them statutes that were not good, and judgments 
whereby they should not live ; ” or say, with Jeremiah 
(7 : 22) : M I spake not unto your fathers in the day that I 
brought them out of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or 
sacrifices.” Thus he quotes their own God against them, 
and flings his infallible Word in their faces — in a joke! 
For it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Parker really under- 
stood Ezekiel to have owned, in the name and by the au- 
thority of God, that the Divine statutes were not fit to live 
by ; or that Jeremiah intended to represent Jehovah as de- 
nying that he spake unto the fathers ! 

We are not aware that any of Mr. Parker’s objections to 
the scriptures are new, or in any important respect original. 
Nor, if they were, could it be necessary to wade through all 
the shallows and swamps of an author who affords such 
examples as have been quoted, or to devour the whole of 
an apple of Sodom, after proving its hollowness and tasting 
its ashes. There is little danger that the common sense of 
the people will accept, in opposition to the word of our 
Saviour himself, the declaration, that Jesus rejected “ the 
chaff of Moses and the husk of Ezekiel, with their 4 Thus 
saith the Lord,’ leaving” them 44 to go to their own place, 
where the wind might carry them.” The voice of the Lord 
himself rises serenely above all this loud irreverence, and pro- 
claims, of these same prophets, in words that will be audi- 
ble and authoritative to the latest hour of time : 44 I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

In concluding this topic, we have only to call attention 
to the contrast between the laudations which Mr. Parker 
has, in various places, bestowed upon the Bible, and the 
hideous charges with which he seeks to blacken it It is 
bat another example of his inconsistency and carelessness. 


The doctrine of Miracles is disposed of in the manner 
that would be expected from our author’s treatment of Rev- 
elation, and from the inaccuracy that has hitherto pervaded 
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his discussions. He prepares the way for what he has to 
say, by some observations upon the proper criterion of cer- 
tainty, applicable to tbe matter in hand. The matter in 
hand is, Christianity. Christianity he limits to certain 
u eternal truths,” which are “ matters of reflection,” or u of 
intuition,” and so, to be made plain to those who possess 
these two faculties by the simple process of using them. If 
the question be raised : “ How do I know that Christianity 
is true ? ” Mr. Parker seems to think it a fair reply, to in- 
quire, in return : “ How do I know . . . that half is less 

than the whole ; that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be ? ” questions which every student of intel- 
lectual philosophy recognizes as specifically different, so as 
to furnish no answer at all. 

But, having laid down the definition, that Christianity is 
merely a system of abstract truths or intuitions, it is very 
easy to follow that with the statement, that no wonders can 
make these truths either more clear or more certain. 

But, taking Mr. Parker’s own premises, his conclusion is 
not legitimate. There may be truths of reflection which 
surpass the reach of man’s present reflective power ; and 
intuitions, high and grand, of which he has not the faintest 
beholding. And it is, therefore, in the nature of things pos- 
sible, — nor does it seem essentially improbable, — that a 
being of superior order should furnish to men the results 
attained by his own loftier faculties ; which results men 
might, at first, hesitate to receive ; but the exhibition of cer- 
tain wonders, of certain facts, hidden, hitherto, behind the 
veil of the universe, might make some of these truths more 
clear ; and the performance of certain other wonders, might 
be so recognized as agreeing with this Being’s claim to su- 
ptriority, and might so clothe him with a sacred authority 
and personal glory, as to make other truths more sure, and 
even make them certain, resting as they do upon his mere 
testimony. 

But is Mr. Parker right in his definition ? Does the law : 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself, constitute Christianity ? Surely, if 
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Christ was what the apostles believed him to be, and what 
the Church throughout the world with joy has ever recog- 
nized and confessed, then there is a great historical truth, a 
glorious fact , which constitutes the distinguishing peculiar- 
ity of Christianity. Moreover, whether the belief of the 
Church be true or false, the usage of centuries has limited 
the name u Christianity ” to the religion which acknowledges 
that fact. If Mr. Parker denies the reality of the fact, he 
need not also deny the dictionary, and take this appropriated 
word to designate his alien and hostile system. If the 
meaning of a word may thus be changed, at any one’s ca- 
price, the boundaries of truth and falsehood are confused, 
reasoning is but idle play, and Reason is dethroned. 
Whether Mr. Parker’s views, therefore, be right or wrong, 
Christianity stands as a system of combined truths and facts . 
This materially alters the aspect of the case. For, obvi- 
ously, even if it were granted, that miracles could be of no 
use in proving truths of reflection and intuition, the conces- 
sion no longer holds, when the inquiry respects historical 
realities. Now, we are not anxious to use the miracles of 
Christ for the purpose of convincing men that the law, 
u Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” is a good law ; but 
we would use them for the purpose of more fully satisfying 
the world of Christ’s own divine nature and mission. His 
miracles constitute one of the stones of the immutable arch 
upon which this great doctrine rests. 

Christians claim, that Christ was more than man, that he 
was a union of the divine and human natures in one per- 
son. They assert this as a fact ; and, certainly, if it be a 
fact it is one of mighty import. The advocates of Mr. 
Parker’s views would, unquestionably, themselves concede 
that weighty deductions follow, if this thesis stands. Does 
it stand ? 

If Christ was more than man, there must have been some 
particulars in which he was more ; some of his powers must 
have been superior to human powers ; and this superiority 
must have appeared; must have appeared in certain partic- 
ulars ; and these particulars must have been wonders — mir- 
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acles. If, in Christ, the Eternal Word was really present, 
then, in him, a really superhuman power was present, able 
to do, and naturally doing, things obviously superhuman ; 
and such things he must do, or remain, at best, but vaguely 
and indecisively manifested. And if God visited the world 
in the person of Christ, for the very purpose (in part) of 
manifesting himself, and illustrating his love, then miracles 
are a necessity ; for no merely human act could indicate, 
much less demonstrate to dull minds, and impress upon re- 
luctant hearts, the reality of God’s very presence. 

On the supposition, therefore, that the Christian claim is 
true, miracles are not only to be regarded as natural and 
probable, but as morally necessary; and the Christian 
scheme would be essentially self-contradictory if it did not 
include them. To claim that a certain being is human, and 
yet concede that he exhibits and that he possesses the pow- 
ers of an animal only, is to say and straight unsay. In 
like manner, if we affirm that Christ was Divine, and also 
grant that he owned no superhuman faculties, and wrought 
no miraculous deeds, we do but utter jargon. In short, it is 
just as natural, and just as necessary (upon the Christian 
theory), that Christ should work miracles, as that a man 
should reason ; that the one should manifest a divine power, 
as that the other should manifest a human power. 

Then, again: Christ came into the world a mighty force, 
turning its current. He must, therefore, take strong hold 
upon men, and must impress them profoundly. Do we not 
see what an important use miracles had in making that im- 
pression ? so that, in three short years, a greater work was 
done, than any wrought by any other human being in a long 
life ? Who can say that this would have been possible 
without miracles ? And Christ’s miracles are of use still. 
They preserve the consistency of the Gospel story, and ren- 
der it credible. They impress us — when we duly accept 
them, as in reason bound — with a sense and realization of 
the very presence of God in Christ, which we could not 
possibly have had, if we beheld in Jesus only the gentle 
traits of wisdom and goodness, and none of the signs of 
God-like might. 
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To sum it all up, as we contemplate that wonderful his- 
tory contained in the gospels, so simple, so human, and yet 
so transcendent and divine, we are forced to own, that mir- 
acles are in place in that life of our Lord ; that there was a 
sufficient moral end for their introduction, identical with the 
end of Christ’s own coming ; that they did their work at 
the time when they were wrought ; that they continue their 
work now ; that it is most reasonable and satisfying, to 
mind and heart, to believe in them ; that they stand, and 
shall ever stand, bright witnesses, testifying — God ! 

Thus does it become very clear, that the Christian doc- 
trines of a Mediator and of Miracles are in harmony, and 
that they strengthen one another ; each appears reasonable 
when viewed in the other’s light. And, indeed, as to the 
question of a Mediator, it seems neither unreasonable nor 
unkind to say, that the world will be better prepared to lis- 
ten to denials of the existence and of the need of a medi- 
ator between God and man, when it no longer sees men 
trying to mediate between that Infinite Light and its own 
darkness. But so long as philosophers confess the “ idea ” 
of God to be incomprehensible by man (see Discourse, B. I. 
ch. ii.), and that they themselves partake of the life-giving 
glory of this unattainable truth only through a mediating 
w conception ; ” and so long as philosophers offer themselves 
to men as high-priests of the ineffable mysteries inspired 
with an afflatus as genuine as any that the race has known, 
we shall not find it easy to believe, that the idea of media- 
tion contains in it anything repulsive to human instincts or 
reason. And until these our neighbors who are so anxious 
to be the bringers-in of a new religion, shall exhibit a nobler 
mediation than we learn of in scripture, we shall cling to 
that. To a Christian mind, it is delightful to think of Jesus 
Christ as a Mediator , a true revealer of God, taking the 
things in the heavens, eternal and unseen, and showing them 
unto us ; as a blending of God and man, in such a way 
that we can see God, — so far as human boundaries will 
contain him and human powers can present him ; and as a 
shadowing forth, also, of that glory of the Father which 
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passeth understanding, but which we can yet recognize and 
adore — the ineffable divineness of Deity. If our minds 
are of limited scope, we see no absurdity in our receiving 
instruction from a mind of broader vision ; if our souls are 
weak, we feel no impropriety in their being made strong by 
communion with a nobler soul ; if our hearts are corrupt, it 
does not hurt our pride to hope that they may become pure 
through union with God in Christ ; if we are but men, and 
sinful men, we adore that divine love which gives us a 
Mediator whom we can know and love and trust, and who 
will cause us to be owned of God, and will make us to be 
partakers of the divine nature. True, we rejoice in a direct 
communion with the Father ; but we find this communion 
much nearer, in that we have known Christ and come 
through Christ. 

But it is impossible to treat of these important themes in 
full. We must now hasten to a brief comparison of Mr. 
Parker’s doctrine of Progress, with the Christian doctrines 
of Regeneration and Sanctification. We understand our 
author to teach, that man is ever rising, like a submerged 
continent, by a natural law , to wit, the continually increas- 
ing influx of a divine energy. Thus we may imagine the 
globe to blossom in favored spots with civilization, just as 
on sunny and sheltered slopes are seen the earliest green 
and gold of spring. The Christian idea is different; namely, 
that man rises from his ignorance and baseness, not in ac- 
cordance with laws of mere nature, but by a moral law, — 
regnant over all natural laws, and using them, — by none 
other, in fact, than the eternal dictate and decree of perfect 
Reason and infinite Love. We hold, that God intelligently 
and lovingly gives his Spirit in the fullest measure which 
this absolute reason and goodness allow ; ever wisely and 
benignly ministering this divine gift to his children, in ac- 
cordance with a plan which comprehends the two-fold infin- 
ity of all existence and his own glory — whereof existence 
is only a ray. No natural law necessitates God in this ; 
but he acts in and by a moral law, a method of his own 
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mind and free will. Thus, we hold that the world is mov- 
ing on, because we believe in God, and that he is moving 
it ; which, indeed, we think that we can see ; but if we saw 
it not, we should believe it all the same, believing in God. 
The new progress of the individual soul commences, ac- 
cording to this view, when, upon some fresh influx of divine 
energy, the selfish and blinded heart is so filled with the 
light and power of the truth as to be “ persuaded and ena- 
bled ” to love God supremely, and voluntarily gives itself to 
this love and its service forever. And the new progress of 
the soul continues as it began, in the co-working of man’s 
free will with the Spirit of God, and the filling the soul with 
the fulness of God, ordinarily through the instrumentality 
of means specially appointed of God, as the way of this 
pleasantness and peace. 

Mr. Parker’s view makes the progress of the soul but a 
part of the general cosmic change, whereby the existing 
universe is slowly cycling upward, and present forms of be- 
ing are becoming higher forms. The Christian view makes 
the regeneration of each soul a personal working together 
of God and man ; yrherein each loves the other, and the 
weakness of the creature is helped out of its hopeless diffi- 
culty by divine strength, and the great want of the finite 
is filled by the incoming of the Infinite, — earth’s sinful and 
sorrowful child (sorrowing now with a godly sorrow) being 
taken back into the Father’s arms and blessed with the 
measureless bounty of his grace. The Christian view is 
most reasonable, noble, comforting, and inspiring ; and has 
been instrumental in convincing the world of sin and bring- 
ing it to God. The Pantheistic theory agrees neither with 
reason nor with experience, and is powerless to turn men 
from their iniquities. Through the one, the Spirit of the 
Lord endows the soul with a divine and permanent energy ; 
the other gives but pleasing illusions and a passing intoxi- 
cation of fancy, sure to be followed by a heaviness, a weari- 
ness, and a pang. “ Follow the body’s laws and be in 
health of body, — the spirit’s laws and secure health of soul 
and happiness,” is very old and very sound advice. But 
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the nothingness of these prudential maxims when confronted 
with the madness and anguish of the world, has been only 
too thoroughly tested. Yet such is the remedy which mod- 
ern Deism , striving to make itself something new by 
changing the smoother consonant to an aspirate, still pre- 
sumes to offer for the world’s sin and sorrow. Obey the 
laws of your being, says Mr. Parker ; 44 Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano ! ” Seneca and Aristotle have done better than 
that ; and Socrates and Plato, much better. How unspeak- 
ably inferior all this, to that wisdom and power of God re- 
vealed in scripture and made familiar to the experience of 
so many thousands of hearts ; that effectual calling, which, 
in bringing the soul to Christ, shows it its own sin and 
God’s holiness, and puts it in living communion with the 
Holy Ghost, who instructs the heart in the ways of heavenly 
love, transforms it with eternal influences, comforts it with 
Christ’s own peace, and binds it in endless union with God. 
How new, and fresh, and beautiful comes this Christian 
revelation to hearts weary with the forceless droning of a 
superannuated philosophy. It is pleasant as fruits of par- 
adise, to prodigals starving on 44 the husks.” 

We have not room to pursue further our investigation 
into the positive teachings of Mr. Parker, in theology, but 
must hasten briefly to call attention to the position he as- 
sumes towards Christianity, and to the scope of his denials. 
As was remarked near the beginning of this Article, Mr. 
Parker reduces Christianity to the 44 two great command- 
ments ; ” and, strange to say, finds its 44 essential peculiar- 
ity ” in that which he defines as the essence of all and every 
religion, the element whereby they are all one. In this, and 
not in the 44 miraculous birth, the incarnation, the God-man, 
the miracles, . . . the atonement, the resurrection,” 44 the 

ascension,” and the other doctrines of scripture and the 
creeds, he finds the distinctive characteristic of the Christian 
religion. All besides, — doctrine or fact, — is but the husk, 
having but a temporary use, or else a morbid growth, of no 
use whatever. 44 The notions men form about the scriptures, 
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and the nature and authority of Christ, have nothing to do 
with Christianity,” says our author, “ except as its aids or 
its adversaries.” “ Their connection with Christianity ap- 
pears accidental ; for if Jesus had taught at Athens, and 
not/ at Jerusalem ; if he had wrought no miracle, and none 
but the human nature had ever been ascribed to him ; if the 
Old Testament had forever perished at his birth, — Chris- 
tianity would still have been the word of God ; it would 
have lost none of its truths.” And yet, Mr. Parker seems 
to have doubted whether Strauss is justified in calling him- 
self a Christian, — though so far as respects his life he 
abides the test, — because of the peculiar theologic dogmas 
advocated in his “LebenJesu” (Crit and Misc. Writ., p. 
295). It is but just to add, however, that, in another pas- 
sage, our author speaks with more care and discrimination ; 
when, after remarking that “ all religions have this common 
pointy an acknowledged sense of dependence on God, and 
each religion has some special peculiarity of its own which 
distinguishes it from all others,” he goes on to say that, 
while u the essential peculiarity of Christianity is indeed its 
absolute character,” its “ formal and theoretic peculiarity ” 
is contained in the doctrine “ that God has made the highest 
revelation of himself to man through Jesus of Nazareth.”* 
In this inconsistency, he is still self con»\ stent, and exem- 
plifies a leading trait of his works. But to return. 

“ Real Christianity,” that is to say, the “ two great com- 
mandments,” Mr. Parker says, is permanent; all else is 
transitory — “ fleeting as the leaves upon the trees,” which 

u Fall successive and successive rise.” 

To illustrate this transitoriness, he selects two doctrines, 
the one respecting the origin and authority of scripture, and 
the other relating to u the nature and authority of Christ.” 
But the former, which he describes as originally “ a pre- 
sumption of bigoted Jews,” he also declares “ has been for 

1 We have grossly misunderstood Mr. Parker, if he did not think, and if he 
does not teach, that he birnself has given a higher one. Mr. Parker had the 
nme reason for accusing our Saviour of teaching the selfishness and malignity 
of the Father, as for charging this upon Christians. (See below.) 
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centuries the general opinion of the Christian church, both 
Catholic and Protestant ; ” and, “ still worse, it is now the 
general opinion of religious sects at this day” (Crit. and 
Misc. Writ., p. 147). Mr. Parker says this, while in the act 
of showing wherein “ this transitoriness of doctrines ap- 
pears.” The foremost doctrine, therefore, which he is at 
pains to select as remarkable for the briefness of its ephem- 
eral existence, originated, by his own showing, at least as 
early as the era of Moses ; and the same doctrine, after hav- 
ing for ages formed a centre of union for the whole churchy 
is still generally held, he sorrowfully assures us, by the 
religious denominations into which the world is at the 
present hour divided! After reading this, no one will be 
very greatly surprised to find Mr. Parker inquiring, with 
every appearance of utmost simplicity and seriousness, 
“ Did Christ ever demand that man should assent to the 
doctrines of the Old Testament ? ” 

Mr. Parker was no more fortunate in the second doctrine 
which he chose as an illustration of “ the transient ” in 
Christianity, or in his exposition of its changes. For he 
testifies that, “ almost every sect that has ever been known 
makes Christianity rest on the personal authority of Jesus.” 
And this, notwithstanding, — to use his own words again, — 
“ it seems difficult to conceive any reason, why moral and 
religious truths should rest for their support on the personal 
authority of their revealer.” Upon his own representations, 
then, the two doctrines whose transitoriness he offers as the 
most striking illustrations of the obvious truth of his charge, 
have undergone no essential change since the beginning. 

His attempt to prove the vacillation of Christian faith in 
regard to Christ’s divine nature is no more successful ; and, 
as though some power were ever working within the depths 
of his min'd, and counter-working its conscious aim and 
striving, he at once launches forth into a stirring and rythmic 
eulogy of the Bible and its wondrous, perennial beneficence ; 
in the midst of which he felicitously illustrates the unity of 
its two main divisions (elsewhere represented by him as 
mutually contradictory), reminding us that “as the first 
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book of the Old Testament tells man he is made in the 
image of God, the first of the New Testament gives us 
the motto, Be perfect as your Father in heaven.” 

Bat not only does our author attempt to fix the charge of 
tmnsitoriness upon many of the details of Christian doc- 
trine, he attacks Christianity itself. The teachings of Jesus, 
indeed, or, more properly, a portion of them, call forth his 
loudest laudations ; and he affirms that “ the wisest son of 
man has not measured their height;” that “this Galilean 
youth strode before the world whole thousands of years, — 
bo much of Divinity was in him. His words solve the ques- 
tions of the present age. In him, the Godlike and the 
human met and embraced.” But these eulogies of Christ, 
which so pointedly contradict the fundamental assumption 
of Mr. Parker’s works, are followed by a sweeping and fierce 
denunciation of the Christianity since Christ. Nor is it the 
author’s aim in this, merely to show that believers have 
always failed of reaching the full height and scope of their 
Lord’s doctrine. His shafts are launched against Chris- 
tianity itself. The first page of the Introduction to his 
“Discourse,” declares that “what is popularly taught and 

accepted as religion is not fitted to make the world 

purer.” (And yet, it should be remarked, in passing, that 
he afterwards devotes eight pages to an enumeration of the 
“merits” of Romanism, in which he goes into a rhapsody 
over the wondrous benefits it has wrought ; and gives one 
page to the “ merit” of Protestantism, and several more to 
the good fruits of its various denominations.) “ Our 
theology,” he affirms, “ is mainly based on the superficial 
and transient element It stands by the forbearance of the 
sceptic.” Again : “ In respect of doctrines as well as forms* 
we 9ee all is transitory. Everywhere is instability and in- 
security. Opinions have changed most on points deemed 
rooet vital” (Crit and Misc. Writ, p. 158). Still again: 
“ The Christianity of the sects, of the pulpit, of society, is 
ephemeral, — a transitory fly.” In these, and in multitudes 
of similar expressions, it is beyond all question that Mr. 
Parker refers, not to minor matters about which existing 
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evangelical denominations differ, but to the main substance 
of Christian theology; to that body of truth which has 
ever been the medium of conveying the living substance of 
the truth into human hearts, and the chief instrument of the 
Spirit of Gdd in the conversion of souls. Thus it is against 
Christianity itself, as it now exists, and as it has in all ages 
existed, and against nearly all that is in it except the two 
grand principles of the law, that Mr. Parker has waged this 
merciless, reckless, and most absurd war. It will be instruc- 
tive to follow him a little further in this assault, and to note 
more particularly the mode and spirit of his attack. We 
will look, in the first place, at some of his representations 
of Christian doctrines . 

In the seventh chapter of the second book of his “Discourse” 
our author tells us that 44 Supernaturalism,” as he calls the 
theology of the churches, 44 denies the ability of man to 
discover, of himself, the existence of God, or find out that 
it is better to love his brother than to hate him, to subject 
the passions to reason, desire to duty, rather than subject 
reason to passion, duty to desire.” 44 Men know there is a 
God, and distinction between right and wrong, only by hear- 
say, as they know there was a flood in the time of Noah or 
Deucalion.” [This, of men who believe with Paul, that 
44 the invisible things of God are understood by the things 
that are made.”] 44 It [Supernaturalism ”] denies that God 
is present and active in all spirit as in all space.” [A denial 
exemplified in the doctrines of “Omnipresence,” 44 Preserva- 
tion,” 44 Providence,” and of the 44 Holy Spirit.”] “The God 
of Supernaturalism is a God afar off.” [In whom we live, 
move, and have our being.] He “was but transiently 
present with our race, and has now left it altogether.” 
[Although , 44 not a sparrow falls to the ground ” without our 
Father.] So, too, in the Introduction, 44 For all theological 
purposes, God might have been buried after the ascension 
of Jesus.” 44 Instead of the Father of All for our God, we 

have two idols, the Bible and Jesus of Nazareth 

” [As though Christ had dethroned God; and his 

disciples no longer prayed “ Our Father .” ] 
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In his sermon upon “ The Popular Theology,” Mr. Parker 
indicates his own sense of the gulf between himself and the 
believers of his day, as follows : “ I mean to say distinctly 
that between the ideas of the foremost religious men of this 
age and the popular theology of the churches, there is a 
greater chasm, a wider and deeper gulf, than there was 
between the ideas of St Paul or TertuUian and those of the 
Jews and pagans who were around them.” The “ theology” 
even of Jesus “ seems to have had many Jewish notions in 
it, wholly untenable in our day ; ” and yet, “ if Jesus were 
to come back and preach his ideas of theology as he set 
them forth in Judea, they would not be accepted as Chris- 
tianity.” “ In the popular theology God is represented as a 
finite and imperfect God. It is not said so in words ; the 
contrary is often said ; nevertheless it is so.” “ The popular 
theology regards God as eminently malignant, though it 
does not say so in plain words.” It acknowledges “ three 

persons in the godhead, first, God the Father, made 

to appear remarkable for three things, — first, for great power 
to will and do ; second, for great selfishness ; third, for great 
destructiveness,” — “the grimmest object in the universe, 
not loving and not lovely.” “ It is no doctrine of the 
popular theology that Christ actually loves transgressors, and 
as little that God loves them.” “ The Holy Ghost is not 
represented as loving wicked men, that is, men who lack 
conventional faith, or who are deficient in conventional 
righteousness.” u All this ” (the above and more of the 
same sort) u is acknowledged and writ down in the creeds 
of Catholic and Protestant, and in this they do not differ.” 
“ There is really a fourth person in the popular idea of God, 
in the Christian theology, to wit, the Devil.” “ The power 
assigned to the Devil, and the influence over men, com- 
monly attributed to him, is much greater, since the creation, 
than that of all the three other persons put together.” 
“There is no mistake in this reasoning” (in proof of the 
last quoted statement), “ strange as it may seem. It takes 
all these four persons to make up and represent the popular 
theological notion of God.” 

4 * 
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The doctrine concerning man is travestied and held up to 
mockery in similar style ; and coming next to that of the 
relation between God and man, he writes as follows : 
“ Jesus calls God ‘ The Father.’ ” u But by the popular 
theology God is king,” — u three elements ” being “ con- 
spicuous in his character,” “ power,” u selfishness,” and 
“ destructiveness.” “ He cares little for the welfare of his 
creatures, though he pretends to care much. Men must 
fear their king ; this is the highest thing you can do. You 
must pray to God by attorney. Your prayer will make him 
alter his mind and change his purpose, if you employ the 
right attorney in the right way.” “ The classic mythology 
represents the ancient heathen gods as selfish in their ruling 
propensity; and the popular theology represents God as 
selfish in his love of power, of glory, and terribly selfish in 
his wrath. Accordingly, such actions are ascribed to the 
Deity in the popular theology as in almost any country of 
Christendom would send a man to the gallows.” 

The doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement, and 
of Decrees, are equally misrepresented ; and Mr. Parker con- 
cludes his account of the theology of Christendom with a 
crazy tirade against the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. u The 
Holy Ghost,” he tells his hearers, a is represented as going 
about seeking to inspire men with the will to be saved. He 
does not come into assemblies of men of science, who are 
seeking to learn the laws of God.” “ He does not come 
into assemblies of men trying to make the world better off, 
and men better.” “ He attends camp-meetings, is present 
at ‘ revivals,’ frequents tract societies and the like.” “ The 
Holy Ghost of theology has nothing to do with schemes 
for making the world better, or men better.” “ Such my 
friends,” he says in conclusion, “ is the popular theology as 
a theory of the universe. This is the theology which lies at 
the basis of all the prevailing sects.” u Man is a worm, and 
God is represented as a mighty heel to crush him down to 
hell.” “ God is not represented as a friend, but the worst 
foe to man.” M Which is the worst, to believe there is no 
God who is mind, cause, and providence , or to 
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believe there is a God who is almighty, yet omnipotently 
malignant, who consciously aims the forces of the universe 
at the wretched head of his own child.” “ Which, I say, is 
the worst, — to declare with the atheist, ‘ There is no God, 

, or to paint the cause, the mind, the providence of 

the world as a hideous devil ? 9 99 

Now, it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Parker was in- 
competent to attain a more correct understanding of Chris- 
tian theology than the above quotations indicate ; and it 
is difficult to realize that these grossly abusive and perverse 
utterances were made in entire simplicity of godly sincerity. 
We 6nd it difficult to persuade ourselves that Mr. Parker 
did not know better when dispensing this stuff to his con- 
gregations ; and that there was not something of malignity 
in effusions reeking and glistening with such scorn. It is 
melancholy to think, that an audience of intelligent and 
respectable men and women were persuaded to swallow 
this concoction, and count it as the bread and the wine of 
heaven. 

We might proceed further with quotations, and show that 
Mr. Parker, in many passages, charges the Christian religion 
of his day with being w separated from life,” hostile to 
science and to philanthropy, degrading to mind and heart. 
“Religion,” he says, u is no restraint in business, no restraint 
in politics, and in literature is not felt. It dares not speak 
against drunkenness and prostitution ; it is a dumb religion, 
and dares not even oppose the stealing of men out of their 
houses in this town.” u When,” he exclaims, “ did the 
Christianity of the church ever denounce a popular sin ; the 
desolation of intemperance; the butchery of Indians; the 
soul-destroying traffic in the flesh and blood of men 1 for 
whom Christ died’?” (Disc. p. 471.) But we have not 
room for more of these things, except to acknowledge 
that Mr. Parker had discovered, at the time when he pub- 
lished his Sermon on M Practical Theism,” p. 245, that in the 

Albany Convention ,” in 1&52, orthodox ministers had, at last, 
ventured to “ protest against the sin of slavery.” “ This,” he 
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says, “ is the first time ; and it marks the turning of the 
tide which ere long will leave this old theology all high and 
dry upon the sand, a Tadmor in the desert” 

We should have believed it impossible, had not the fact 
thus thrust itself into our faces, that an intelligent gentle- 
man could have lived for forty years in the city of Boston 
and its vicinity, busying himself from early youth with ques- 
tions of religion and public morals, and yet remain so 
ignorant of facts of public notoriety, upon subjects which 
most engaged his own attention, as the above extract shows 
Mr. Parker to have been : of such facts, e. g. as the follow- 
ing : — That thirty years before he was born, 1 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church bad pronounced (in 1780) with unmis- 
takable meaning upon the sinfulness of slavery, and had 
taken measures to clear itself wholly from connection there- 

1 The action of the Conference in 1780, “four years before the organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” was as follows : Question. Ought not 
tho>e travelling preachers who hold slaves, to give promises to set them free ! 
Answer. Yes. 

Question. Does this Conference acknowledge that slavery is contrary to the 
laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful to society ; contrary to the dictates 
of conscience and pure religion, and doing that which we would not others 
should do to ns and ours ? Do we pass our disapprobation on all onr friends 
who keep slaves, and advise their freedom ? Answer. Yes. 

At the next Conference in 1783, they voted, in regard to their “local preach- 
ers who held Slaves,” etc., to “ try them another year,” . . . “ It 

may then be necessary to suspend them.” 

In 1784. the matter of buying and selling slaves was taken hold of hi a similar 
spirit ; the question concerning the local preachers received further attention ; 
and vigorous measures were planned, with much minute detail, as a practical 
answer to the inquiry : “ What methods can we take to extirpate Slavery ? ” The 
subject came up before the Conferences of 1785, 1789, 1792, 1796, 1800, 1804, 
1808, 1812, 1816, 1820 ; during all which time the Conference was evidently not 
forgetful of its duty toward the enslaved, whether it rightly understood it or not. 

In the year 1787, the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, — at that time 
the highest judicatory in the Presbyterian Church in the United States, — com- 
mended the “ general principles in favor of universal liberty,” and counselled 
particular measures for the procurement of “ the final abolition of Slavery in 
America.” In 1818, the Assembly took more decided action ; a part of which 
was in the following words : “ We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part 
of the human race by another, as a gross violation of the most precions and 
sacred rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law of God ” — the 
paper adopted occupying from three to four pages in the Minutes, and being char- 
acterized throughout by great vigor, distinctness, and fulness of expression. 
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with, and looking toward a general emancipation ; which 
endeavor was vigorously continued for many years, and, 
indeed, has never been given up; — that when he was 
hardly eight years old (1818), the Presbyterian church had 
denounced slavery in the most emphatic terms ; that before 
as well as after the revolution, Congregational ministers had 
preached against it; while two years previous to that 
“Albany Convention,” which protested for “ the first time,” 
— and so, turned that rising tide which in its ebb was soon 
to leave the Christian theology a “Tadmor in the desert, 
the Presbyterian church (N.S.) concluded a series of annual 
and triennial “ protests ” against slaveholding, by pronounc- 
ing it u an offence,” in the proper import of that term as 
used in the w Book of Discipline,” except when justified by 
circumstances making it, for the time being, an act of neces- 
sity or mercy ; — that the Temperance movement originated 
with Orthodox ministers, and has ever received its best sup- 
port from such ministers and their churches ; that the same 
men, in connection with the Quakers, were prominent 
founders and advocates of the Peace societies ; while Ortho- 
dox missionaries again were the only men who have suffered 
imprisonment in behalf of the Indian; and, in general, that the 
great accusation against the Puritans , clergy and laity alike, 
has been, from the beginning, is now, and is likely to be, for 
some time to come, that they insist upon applying the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel to all details of public and of private 
life, and obstinately preach the omnipresent force of the 
“higher law.” We cannot think Mr. Parker dishonest in 
these extraordinary mistakes; but we stand in dumb amaze- 
ment before the might of that prejudice which could have 
kept such a man so imperfectly informed. 

But Mr. Parker went further yet, and published to the 
world his opinion, that the two and thirty thousand Chris- 
tian ministers in the United States “ scarce lessen any vice 
of the State, the press, or the market.” That is to say : 
Governments here would be scarcely more corrupt, good 
publications would be about as numerous, and about as 
good, and bad publications but little more numerous and 
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little worse, and the morals of our trade would be about the 
same as now, if the American clergy were stricken out of 
existence. This was Mr. Parker’s judgment. So, too, of 
the missions to “ the heathens,” he says : w Small good 
comes of it; but did they teach industry, thrift, letters, 
honesty, temperance, justice, mercy, with rational ideas of 
God and man, what a conversion would there be of the 
Gentiles!” — a passage indicative, again, of imperfect infor- 
mation. Had Mr. Parker known the facts familiar to nearly 
all intelligent members of Orthodox churches, he would 
never have penned such a sentence as that. Where can the 
church member be found, who does not know, that the mis- 
sionaries are at pains to promote “ industry,” “ honesty 
and “thrift;” and that, while laying their hand at the root 
of the tree, and seeking to get the heart right, — whence the 
issues of life proceed, — they are watchful, also, over the 
whole outgoing of the life, and encourage, with the greatest 
zeal, those personal habits and those social usages which 
tend to refine and elevate the character, and such employ- 
ments as are promotive of comfort and of the triumph of man 
over nature. The very scholars in the Sunday schools could 
have taught our author as much as this. Mr. Parker, how- 
ever, seems to have been as little acquainted with the real 
condition of the heathen themselves, as with the efforts of 
his neighbors in their behalf, asking, whether Christian 
nations have a superiority over the South Asiatics, and the 
Chinese, in temperance, chastity, honesty, justice and mercy, 
equal to their mental superiority? and answering, that “ it 
is notorious they have not.” A recent traveller, 1 however, 
of the most extensive observation and not amenable to the 
charge of an extreme orthodoxy, expresses himself concern- 
ing one of these nations as follows : “ It is my deliberate 

opinion, that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
people on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in 
other countries are barely named, are in China so common 
that they excite no comment among the natives. They 


1 See Bayard Taylor’s “India, China and Japan.” 
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constitute the surface level, and below them there are deeps 
on deeps of depravity so shocking and horrible that their 
character can not even be hinted ! ” 

We fear that it will be impossible to speak the truth con- 
cerning Mr. Parker, without saying what will be very dis- 
pleasing to his friends. But let not these friends suppose 
that any contempt is cherished for their leader and cham- 
pion, or any unkind feeling entertained towards those who 
agree with him. We understand too well the force of the 
currents on which he was borne astray, and have too much 
respect for whatsoever was noble or lovely in his character 
and life, as well as too much sympathy with the trouble that 
comes of doubt and denial, to harbor bitterness toward him 
or his followers. 

Theodore Parker was a man of remarkable powers. 
Endowed with a physical constitution of rare energy, which, 
but for one inherited defect, would probably have borne up, 
even under his fierce taxation, to a good old age, he was 
able to do an amount of intellectual and passional work 
that few men equal. His intellect was capacious and 
strong, not lacking in powers of analysis, remarkable for 
imaginative vigor and a faculty of effective expression, in- 
satiate after all sorts of knowledge, but not conscientiously 
exact, either in research or in statement ; voracious rather 
than veracious ; often rude and careless ; often false, always 
unreliable. In denunciative eloquence, sarcasm and scorn 
and abhorrence, he was certainly among the first of men. 
Nor was he wanting in that nobler eloquence, which makes 
the beauties of the natural world its instrument, and stirs 
the soul with sublime joys ; or even in that other, higher 
yet, which appeals directly to the moral nature, awakens its 
intuitions and its passions and benevolent desires. But the 
highest sphere of all seems to have been above his reach ; 
and those tender and solemn views of God and of man and 
of man’s state and destiny, which melt the soul into pro- 
found sorrow, love and prayer, which overcome it with awe 
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unutterable, which fill it and thrill it and empower it with 
the forces of a new life, in an immutable purpose, earnest 
as death, strong in God, those views which come through 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, imparted by the 
Holy Ghost, we do not find in Mr. Parker’s writings. Us 
attempts upon purely spiritual themes, so far as we have 
observed, may be set down as failures ; and the reader is 
made to feel that, in them, his author has overstepped the 
limits of experience, and is drawing mainly upon imagina- 
tion and desire. 

A pretty careful and extended perusal of Mr. Parker’s 
works has deeply impressed us with the conviction, that the 
amount of his accurate and reliable knowledge was by no 
means remarkable. We do not recall a single important 
topic which he has treated in a manner indicative of 
thorough scholarship. Haste, incorrectness, confusion, mis- 
conception and misrepresentation are well nigh omnipresent. 
We confess to a profound suspicion respecting even that 
wonderful facility in the acquisition of languages, of which 
his admirers tell us. The only important translation from 
his hand, made from the language with which, among all 
foreign tongues, he may fairly be presumed to have been 
most familiar, was so faulty, that its author was pronounced 
by a prominent British Quarterly , 1 to be “ grossly ignorant 
of German,” and was held up to ridicule as “ a conceited 
and ignorant translator.” And it is indeed very difficult to 
conceive, that a person of such headlong temper, whose men- 
tal habit was so obviously loose and void of scholarly con- 
scientiousness, could have been thorough in his mastery of 
languages. 

Mr. Parker cherished many generous and benevolent im- 
pulses. He was a lover of liberty and a hater of oppression; 
and advocated with strong earnestness whatever he believed 
to be the cause of freedom, justice, or humanity. He pitied 
the poor and the unfortunate, and sought to comfort and 
help them ; and was, we are most ready to believe, a true 
friend, faithful and loving. His prejudices were vehement, 

* North Brit. Kev. VII., pp. 357, 358. 
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and sometimes blinded him to facts that even thrust them- 
selves upon his attention. He was sadly lacking in 
reverence, as also in that subtle sympathy which so appre- 
ciates the attitude of other minds as, in a measure, to com- 
pensate for the lack of an instinct of respect. His works 
are disfigured with phraseology of a justly offensive kind, 
audacious and contemptuous. His later style is ordinarily 
inferior to his earlier, and marks the degeneracy of an intel- 
lect that breaks away from laws , being characterized by 
a license that is not liberty, and made weak by over-much 
strength. 

This vigorous and independent writer was by no means 
an original thinker. His arguments against Christianity are 
put in his own dress, indeed, and with rare audacity and 
eloquence ; they are fairly his own, and yet are not new. 
We do not recollect a single original contribution, on his 
part, to the munitions of the adversaries. Abounding in 
forcible popular appeals and in telling paragraphs for popu- 
lar use, his books contain little careful reasoning ; and it 
may be said with utmost exactness, that he has proved 
nothing*. Indeed, it was not his nature to prove, but to 
assert He was a dogmatist, and of the most truculent sort. 
He puts forth slight claim upon our reverence as a philoso- 
pher, still less as a theologian ; but stands strongly forth a 
popular orator and declaimer ; a rhapsodist, with skill to 
open the fountains of wrath, and to stir the multitude to 
mutiny ; but as a spiritual teacher, a guide and shepherd of 
souls, untrustworthy, and, from the very habit of his mind, 
incompetent 

Mr. Parker gives us, in his letter to the members of his 
society, an enumeration of the projects entering into his 
plan of life ; from which, as also from his published works, 
it appears that, while assuming for his main task the subver- 
sion of Christian ideas and the establishment of a theology 
more widely diverse from the popular system, as he says, 
than Christianity from Judaism or from Paganism, he in- 
tended to take in hand the questions of poverty, drunken- 
ness, prostitution, and crime (prison discipline and the refor- 
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mation of criminals), the “ education and guidance of the 
poorer Irish,” and slavery: — a plan redolent of youthful en- 
thusiasm and ambition, but more extensive than a man of 
sound discretion would have undertaken, and in its most im- 
portant departments too lofty for his powers. The reformer 
of philosophy needs, himself, to be a profound and exhaustive 
thinker ; the creator of a new and better theology must be a 
divine ; the bringer in of a higher phase of religion must be a 
man of profound reverence, piety, and devotion, comprehend- 
ing and presenting the results of religious speculation and 
life in practical forms, and whose rational instinct is superior 
to other men’s reasoning, and whose spiritual intuition so 
far supersedes experience, that he begins where many others, 
after long toil, are happy to end. But Mr. Parker was none 
of these. Nor does he appear to have taken in the great- 
ness of these several tasks sufficiently for the due compre- 
hension of their difficulty. Had he appreciated the full 
grandeur of such enterprises, and reflected upon what the 
achievement of any one of them involved, he would have 
thought the easiest too difficult for one man’s strength and 
life. As it was, with his lack of method and of carefulness, 
and with his haste and passion and unfairness, he accom- 
plished little, — less than at first seems, far less than his 
followers think, or himself thought, infinitely less than his 
desire and expectation. Especially is this true of his nega- 
tive work, his assaults upon religious belief. Here, rose the 
massive walls of the Christian theology, built with honest 
and careful hands, toiling in pious seriousness through 
eighteen centuries, its plans wrought over by able and con- 
scientious architects, its several parts fitted and cemented 
together with devout painstaking, and its whole the expres- 
sion of the Christian experience of the truth. Up comes 
our errant knight, with beating drum and clanging trumpet, 
and thinks, seemingly, that by one brave rush, these ancient 
walls, so deeply founded and so strongly cemented, will be 
made to disappear ; and that, directly, he will have others 
reared in their place, loftier, and stronger, and fairer to look 
upon ; while at the same time he is taking in hand such 
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playthings as the institution which holds four millions of 
men in hereditary bondage, and is throttling the several 
hydras and gorgons dire which infest society and the state. 

Let us thank him for his benevolent wishes ; and let us not 
smile unkindly at their extravagance, or a t the folly of his 
no-methods ; nor of the wrong that he did, let us speak 
too harshly, for he has, in reality, wrought much less harm 
than most have been wont to suppose. It is not by such 
attacks as these that the Christian Doctrine is to be sub- 
verted. It will stand until a better can be put in its place. 
Mr. Parker has not diminished the strength of evangelic 
Christendom ; and the force of his wild assault has mainly 
spent itself upon the outlying border-sects that verge upon 
the broad waste of Infidelity. The howling storm has 
passed by; and only rotten or rootless trees have been 
levelled in its path. Our author’s admirers seem to think of 
him as of some great headland pushing loftily out into the 
stream of time and turning the current of events ; whereas 
he may rather be likened to a sunken and still sinking rock, 
around which, once, the waves stormed, but over which the 
steady tide is flowing, with a ripple and a murmur still, but 
these each year diminishing, so that at last, nothing more 
than a feeble eddy shall remind us of the transitoriness of 
denial 

Theodore Parker has gone, and his influence has mainly 
departed with him. Personal friends will still cherish the 
memory of his noble qualities and his pleasant companion- 
ship; those already committed to his errors, or strongly 
inclined to them, will be confirmed in their misbelief; and a 
few youthful minds will, for some time yet, be led astray by 
leading his books ; but these books are not such as will bear 
a careful study, are not of permanent value, are not des- 
tined to be accepted as sound authority, to be consulted as 
monitors of the soul in its eternal interests, or as oracles of 
political or of social philosophy. They are essentially 
ephemeral. Mr. Parker spoke for the hour . While he was 
speaking, he was powerful ; but his speech lacked the wis- 
dom that makes language immortal. ->< 
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There remains, indeed, a last act in this tragedy of 
thought; for there are deductions from Mr. Parker’s theories, 
which he has, himself, been at pains elaborately to refute, but 
which have already been made by some of those who have 
accepted his teachings, and will certainly be made by others. 
One depth more opens at the feet of them that have wound 
their way down into the enchanted hollow whither he so 
boldly beckons; and a denial of a personal God and of 
immortality, must break at last the thin crust, and let his 
venturesome disciples down into gulfs of Atheism. 

We have but one life here, and that is very precious to 
us. Nor to us alone ; a human life is in itself a precious 
thing, and no soul in which the sense of humanity dwells 
can see a life thrown away, without a deep, uprising sorrow. 
Here was a man who thought that he was doing a great work, 
for the welfare of his kind and for the glory of God ; he 
meant to do it, he had the strength to do it, he labored 
hard to do it ; he bore contumely, he was stung with the 
grief of separation from those whom he honored, and of 
whom he had hoped honor in return ; he was wounded in 
the house of them that he had been wont to esteem his 
friends, he died before his time, worn down with over much 
work, and the chafing of his spirit, — all this, and yet the 
final result of his life, so far as recognizable now, is, an 
injury done to religion and little good to the cause of either 
liberty or morality. 

Had this man, gifted with the rare faculty of making the 
people hear him, risen to an appreciation of the vastness 
and the sacredness of the dread themes that he discussed, 
so as to have been led to treat them with the tenderness, 
the sobriety, and the carefulness which they justly claim ; 
had he duly measured the value of past labors, rightly 
estimated the difficulty and peril of attempts at improve- 
ments, felt less acutely the necessity of doing a great 
work, himself \ and been penetrated so profoundly with faith 
in the divine sovereignty, as to participate, as a man may, 
in the divine patience; had he lived and labored in such a 
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spirit and method, a far nobler work would he have wrought, 
and a more honorable record would he have left in the 
annals of his country and of the church. But his natural 
tendencies and his whole education were so against him, 
that he failed of the spiritual insight which is essential to the 
trne u divine,” and which would have put him in possession 
of the central meaning of the Christian system, and have 
shown him that it is all that he understood by “ the abso- 
lute religion ” and more, to wit : the absolute religion in a 
shape to be vitally apprehended and appropriated by man- 
kind, so as to be the means of transforming the marred 
nature of our sinful race back into the image of the glory 
of its first estate, of God’s eternal archetype. These causes 
of error were greatly aggravated, also, by that antagonism 
into which his opinions and the spirit of his advocacy 
brought him, and which irresistibly intensified his faults. 
Let the mantle of charity be thrown over all ; and after fitly 
recognizing what it is our duty to see and to declare, let 
every soul cherish thoughts of tenderness. Well did the 
Apostle pray without ceasing, for his brethren, that God 
would give them the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Christ. God grant it to us all. 


ARTICLE II. 

THE THEOLOGY OF SOPHOCLES. 

BT REV. WILLIAM ?. TYLER, D. D., PROFESSOR IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 

[Concluded from Vol. XVII., p. 619.] 

Antigone. 

Ln its leading characters, the Antigone bears a strong re- 
semblance to the Electra. The central figure in each, on 
whom all eyes are fastened, and who gives name to the piece, 
is a young woman, who stands up for the right, in opposi- 

5 * 
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tion to the ruling powers, and is willing to sacrifice herself 
in the performance of a duty, which she owes to her kindred, 
to justice, and to the gods. In each, the heroine, who is made 
of sterner stuff, and possesses the martyr-spirit, is contrasted 
with a sister, of more complying disposition, the representa- 
tive of ordinary womanhood. Antigone is offset by Ismene, 
as Electra is by Crysothemis, and i& exalted to a higher pitch 
of heroism and self-sacrificing devotion by the contrast. But 
Electra has the sympathy and support of the chorus, which is 
made up of noble women, like herself; while the chorus in 
Antigone, consisting of Theban senators and courtiers, after 
a few feeble attempts to withstand oppression, yield a servile 
submission to the tyrant, and leave the more manly, more he- 
roic woman to stand up, unfriended and alone, against des- 
potism, clothed with the forms of the law and the powers of 
the state. Moreover, Electra has a brother to lean upon, 
who takes the active part in the work of vengeance, while An- 
tigone, although she has a lover who pleads her cause, is for- 
bidden by female delicacy to ask his cooperation, or even to 
mention his name ; and so she goes, alone, to perform, with 
her own hand, the prohibited rites of sepulture to her brother. 
This, however, she is the better able to do, because there is 
no room for doubt or conflict in her own bosom. Electra, in 
avenging her father’s death, is obliged to lift her hand against 
the life of her mother. The ties of nature bind her to both 
her parents. The claims of filial duty might well impel her 
in opposite directions. But in Antigone, however plausible 
the pleas by which the ruling powers justify their actions to 
their own consciences, it could not but appear to her a clear 
case of wrong to the dead on one side, and of duty to the 
dead on the other. Whether, therefore, we consider the holy 
cause in which she is enlisted, or the solitary grandeur in 
which she resists the mandates of the government, Antigone 
carries with her our undivided sympathy, and rises to a moral 
sublimity that finds its parallel only in the annals of martyr- 
dom, in which tender and delicate, yet heroic and devoted, 
women have ever borne a conspicuous part. 

Not the least interesting feature to modern readers — and 
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doubtless a point of chief interest to the writer also and his 
contemporaries — is the conflict between human government 
and divine authority; in other words now familiar to our 
ears, the conflict between the lower and “ the higher law,” 
which lies at the foundation of the plot, and makes itself 
prominent in the dialogue. Creon is an eloquent advocate of 
the divine right of kings to do wrong; and of that still more 
subtle and demoralizing heresy : “ our country, right or 
wrong.” Antigone asserts the eternal and immutable su- 
premacy of the law and government of God, with a clearness 
and force, which should put to the blush the professedly Chris- 
tian but practically atheistic politicians and divines, who deny 
the existence, in political affairs , of any higher law than the 
law of the land — of any will paramount to the will of the 
people. 

After the defeat of the confederate chiefs and the death o 
the two brothers, rival claimants to the throne of Oedipus, 
which Aeschylus has sketched, with such a masterly hand, in 
bis “ Seven against Thebes,” Creon, who as nearest of kin, 
has now succeeded to the throne, awards sepulchral honors 
to Eteocles ; but forbids, under the severest penalties, the burial 
of Polynices, as a traitor to his country. Antigone, in open 
disobedience to the inhuman mandate, performs the last sad 
offices to her unhappy brother, and falls beneath the ven- 
geance of the king. But the blow recoils, with overwhelming 
force, upon the whole family of the oppressor. The law of 
the land seizes on its victim ; but divine justice soon over- 
takes the maker and executioner of the law. Warned by 
providence and awakened to a sense of his guilt and folly 
by visible tokens of divine displeasure, he begins to retrace 
his steps. But it is now too late. The storm has already 
gathered ; and now it bursts, and not only strikes down the 
gnilty, but involves also the innocent, who are connected with 
the guilty ; nay, it strikes the personally guilty chiefly through 
those members of his family who are personally innocent. 

Here, not only the conclusion, as in Ajax, but the whole 
plot, turns on the sacredness of the right of burial; sacred in 
the sight of the gods, as well as in the eyes of men : and here 
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too, as in Ajax,Trachiniae, and Oedipus, suicide is the last re- 
source of those who find the ills of life too heavy to be borne. 

The opening scene between the two sisters is pathetic, and 
almost painful, especially in the want of sympathy and sis- 
terly tenderness between those who now have no earthly re- 
source but their love for one another. But it is of dramatic 
rather than theological interest. 

Creon, on whom the sceptre has *iow devolved, next ap- 
pears before the councillors of the state, who constitute the 
chorus ; and, after a preface, in which he justifies his course 
by the most plausible reasons of patriotism and state policy, 
to which he is willing to sacrifice even the ties of friendship 
and relationship, he makes public proclamation forbid- 
ding the burial of that son of Oedipus who, in asserting his 
right to the throne, had dared to levy war, in foreign lands, 
against his own country. The chorus, who had just been 
celebrating the fall of the confederate chiefs beneath the walls, 
now, as in duty bound, acknowledge Creon’s right to rule 
over the dead as well as the living (214). Scarcely has the 
proclamation gone forth from his lips, when a messenger ar- 
rives bringing intelligence that some one has already dared 
to sprinkle dust over the dead. The chorus venture humbly 
to raise the question, whether this may not be a divinely or- 
dered deed (^erfharov rovpyop r oSe, 278). But Creon sternly 
rebukes the thought that the gods can honor one so accursed ; 
and from this time the chorus are little more than politicians, 
courtiers, echoes of the king. In the spirit of an Asiatic des- 
pot, Creon threatens death to the messenger himself, if he does 
not detect the guilty person ; and the chorus, in place of the 
high-toned moral and religious sentiments which such tyran- 
ny and impiety should elicit, goes off into a splendid lyric 
declamation (332 — 375) on the marvellous inventive powers 
of mankind, 1 the gods of this lower world, and the con- 
querors of all but death. 

The messenger now returns, bringing with him the young 

1 Very like, — perhaps the original of Hamlet’s celebrated panegyric : “ What 
a piece of work is Man.” See also Eccl. 7 : 29 : " They have sought out many 
inventions.” 
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Antigone ; and relates how, when the guard had removed 
the slight covering of earth that had been cast upon the body. 
— an act of impiety which was followed by whirlwinds and 
sweeping clouds of dust, the visible tokens of heaven’s dis- 
pleasure, she had been detected in again scattering dust and 
pouring libations on the dead. When asked by Creon, if she 
knew the royal command, she frankly avows her intentional 
disobedience. When further asked, how she dared to diso- 
bey, she makes this heroic, this martyr-like, this almost in- 
spired answer : 

Ne’er did eternal Jove such laws ordain, 

Or justice, throned amid the Infernal Powers, 

Who on mankind these holier rites imposed. 

Nor can I deem thine edict armed with power 
To contravene the firm unwritten laws 
Of the just gods, thyself a weak, frail mortal ! 

These are no laws of yesterday : they live 
Forevermore, and none can trace their birth. — (450 seq.) 


Creon declares that, though sprung from his own sister, 
Antigone shall suffer the full penalty of her disobedience ; 
and, crowning cruelty with impiety (for Jupiter is already 
making mad whom he intends to destroy), he gratuitously 
adds : 

Were she sprung from one 
Dearer than all whom Hercian Jove defends, 

She and her sister shall not now evade 
A shameful death. — (486 seq.) 

Antigone bids him hasten his tyrannical will ; enough for 
her is the holy praise of having done her duty to her brother. 

Cre . Doth it not shame thee to dissent from these ? 1 

Ant. I cannot think it shame to love my brother. 

Cre. Was not he too, who died for Thebes, thy brother ? 

Why then dishonor him to grace the guilty V 

Ant. The dead entombed will not approve thy words. 

Cre. Yet he wronged his country : 

The other fought undaunted in her cause. 

Ant. Still Death* at least demands an equal law. 

Cre. Ne’er should the base be honored like the noble. 


1 The Chorus. 

* 6“AiStis. 
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Ant. Who knows, if this be holy in the shades? 1 
Cre . Death cannot change a foe into a friend. 

Ant. My love shall go with thine, but not my hate* 

Cre. Go, then, and love them in the tomb ; 1 but kqow, 

No woman rules in Thebes, while Creon lives. — (510 seq.) 

Ismene enters, and is charged with being an accomplice 
of Antigone. With true womanly fortitude and beautiful 
sisterly affection, she consents to share the guilt, if her sister 
does not refuse. But Antigone, whose heart is steeled, even 
against her sister, by the terrible process through which she 
has passed, scorns a friend who loves only in words, and de- 
nies her sister’s right, though tenderly pleading for it now as 
a privilege, to die with her whose life has long been devoted 
to the dead. Ismene now turns to Creon (who thinks that 
of the two maidens, the one has gone mad, and the other 
was born so), and pleads for the life of Antigone, urging 
especially that she is the affianced bride of Creon’s son. But 
Creon answers that she is already dead, and Hades shall put 
a stop to the intended nuptials. And the chorus, as if her 
doom were fixed, descant at length on the wretchedness of 
families, on which there rests an hereditary taint or curse : 

But when a bouse is struck by angry Fate, 

Through all its line what ceaseless miseries flow ! 

I see the ancient miseries of thy race, 

O Labdacus, arising from the dead 
With fresh despair ; nor sires from sons efface 
The curse some angry Power hath rivetted 
Forever on thy destined line ! — (583 seq.) 

This curse, however, is not irrespective of the character 
and conduct of the individuals. Their own folly and mad- 
ness conspire with divine vengeance: * Ary* Avow and 'Epi- 
wi? reap , together , the bloody harvest , and the imperishable, 
irresistible might of Jove presides over all : 

Kar’ av viv Jctov <f>oivta rwv 

Ncprcpcuv *co7rt9, 

Aoyov t avoid teal <j>p€vu)v *Epwvs, k. t. A. — (601 seq. cf. 584.) 

1 K&tw. 

* The flexibility and expressiveness of the Greek in this verse is inimitable ; 
otf rot <rvvtx&civ, &AA.& crvp<fn\€Tv t<pvv . — (523). 
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Grand, worthy almost of some Hebrew prophet, is the de- 
scription of the unsleeping, undecaying power and dominion 
of Jove : 

Spurning the power of age, enthroned in might, 

Thou dwelTst mid heaven’s broad light. 

This was, in ages past, thy firm decree, 

Is now, and shall, forever, be : 

That none of mortal race, on earth, shall know 
A life of joy serene, a course unmarked by woe. — (606-14.) 

The chorus do not seem to be aware that they are thus 
not only deploring the calamities of the house of Oedipus, 
but foreshadowing those which are soon to fall upon the 
family of Creon. And yet more distinctly, though still un- 
consciously, do coming events cast their shadows before, as 
the chorus descant, in the conclusion of their song (615 seq.), 
upon the delusive power of hope, and the blinding force of 
passion, changing evil to apparent good, in the eyes of him 
whom the god is hurrying to destruction. 

As the chorus conclude this unconscious prophecy, Hae- 
mon, the son of Creon and the affianced husband of Antigone 
enters ; and, with a filial deference which contrasts beauti- 
fully with the unfeeling, unparental sternness of his sire, 
pleads, not so much his own cause, or that of his affianced 
bride, as the character, reputation, and well-being of his fa- 
ther. The son now takes up the doctrine of the higher law, 
while the father, as the advocate of the lower, lays down the 
doctrine of implicit obedience to the powers that be, in all 
things whatsoever, whether right or wrong : 

Kol cr/uxpa, teal Swcaia kcu ravavrla. — (667) 

Haem. That is no state, which crouches to one despot 

Ore. Oh thou most vile ! 

Wouldst thou withstand thy father ? 

Haem. When I see 

My father swerve from justice. 

Ore. Do I err, 

Revering my own laws ? 

Haem. Dost thou revere them, 

When thou wouldst trample on the laws of heaven ? 

(737—745). 
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The unnatural father at length proceeds so far as to 
threaten to put to death the bride of Haemon before his own 
eyes. Haemon declares that shall never be, but he will leave 
his father’s sight forever. As he goes away, the chorus express 
their fears that he may perpetrate some act of rashness. But 
Creon, blinded by pride and passion, says : Let him do it : 
still he shall not save Antigone. 

To a spot 

By mortal foot untrodden, will I lead her, 

And deep immure her in a rocky cave, 

Leaving enough of sustenance to provide 
A due atonement, that the State may shun 
Pollution from her death. 1 There let her call 
On gloomy Hades, the sole power she owns, 

To shield her from her doom ; or learn, though late, 

At least this lesson : *tis a bootless task 

To render homage to the Powers of hell. — (778 seq.) 

A chorus succeeds, celebrating the irresistible power of 
Love: 

*Epa>s aviKa.T€ /xa^av. — (781) 

and then Antigone is brought in, under guard, and she and 
the choir bewail, in responsive strains, like Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter and her companions, her unhappy lot, to be wedded only 
to death ; or, what is worse, to live, Niobe-like, petrified 
with grief, tears ever flowing down her rocky cheeks. The 
chorus, however, do not admit that she is an innocent suf- 
ferer : 

Deeply, my daughter, hast thou sinned 
Against the exalted throne of right. 

And they even add sentiments worthy the lips of their mas- 
ter Creon : 

Religion bids us grace the dead ; 

But Might, when regal might bears sway, 

Must never, never be contemned. 

Creon, at length, breaks off the lamentation by hurrying 

1 How like the ceremonial scruples of the Jews, when they were intent on shed- 
ding the blood of their innocent victim. — John 19 : 28. 
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her away to a living death, to which she goes expostulating 
with the gods and struggling with her own doubts of divine 
justice : 

Which of your laws, ye Powers, have I transgressed ? 

Tet wherefore do I turn me to the gods V 
If acts like these are sanctioned by the gods, 

I will address me to my doom in silence. — (921 seq.) 

The next chorus still expatiates on the irresistible power 
of Destiny, as illustrated in its victims, from Danae to An- 
tigone : 

*AWa K&7T €K€lVa 

Motpcu fiOKpauavts ccr^ov, u> 7rat. — (986—7) 

The blind old prophet Tiresias (the same who denounced 
on Oedipus his doom, in the presence of Creon) now breaks in 
upon Creon himself, like one of those sudden and awful ap- 
pearances of Elijah to the king of Israel, and strives to ar- 
rest him in his career of madness. In the exercise of his holy 
calling as a prophet-priest, he has seen frightful omens : birds 
with dissonant cries tearing each other, and the hallowed fire 
on the altar casting out the offerings as unholy; and he in- 
terprets these omens dire as tokens of the divine displeasure 
at the king’s unrelenting refusal to permit the burial of the 
son of Oedipus. At the same time, addressing him kindly as 
his son, and reminding him that to err is human, he calls up- 
on him to remedy the error by retracing his steps, as now he 
may, while it is not yet too late : 

*E irijv 8* afidprrrj, K€ivos ovk er lor* avrjp 

"Afiovko? ov$* avokfioSj oorts es kolkov 

IIcow ajcuTat, firfi ajdvrjTO s wcXct. — (1025 seq.) 

Bat the king is still unrelenting. He charges the prophet 
with bribery, criminates the whole race of prophets as a venal 
race, and even dares, indirectly, to defy the avenging bolts 
of heaven, by declaring that, though Jove’s eagles should car- 
ry the dead body to the throne of Jove himself, not even the 
fear of such pollution (fuaafia) should induce him to permit 

Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 6 
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the burial, for he knows well that no mortal can pollute 
the gods : 

*Ev yap oil? on 

©€ov 5 paalveiv ovrts Av^punruiv cr-^em. — (1044) 

Now the king has received his last warning. The minis- 
ter of God has made his last effort to save him. And now 
the insulted prophet, not without some apparent mixture of 
personal resentment, proceeds to denounce upon him the just 
recompense of his crimes according to the ancient lex 
talionis: life for life — one dead from his own family for the 
dead whom he has wronged and dishonored ( vetcuv ve/cp&v 
dfioijSov clptlBov^1067). And since he has intermeddled with 
matters with which neither he nor the gods above have any 
proper part, the powers beneath, the after-destroying Erinyes 
of Hades and of the gods (varepocffeopoi . . . "Ai&ov /cal 
'Epivves, 1075) are already lying in wait to avenge upon 
him the invasion of their prerogatives. 

No sooner has the prophet departed, than the king begins to 
stagger under the weight of the curses that have fallen upon 
him ; and yielding, now, to the counsels of the choir, he takes 
measures for the immediate reparation of his wrong, since the 
curses of the gods are swift-footed to cut off (owrip.veiv 1 ) 
the evil-minded. But it is already too late to repair the mis- 
chief. He sends his attendants, with all speed, to release An- 
tigone. But it is too late. He hastens himself to bathe and 
bury the body of Polynices, imploring Pluto and Proserpine 
to restrain their anger. But it is too late. The chorus in- 
tercede with Bacchus, the patron god of the city, and Phoe- 
bus, the son of Jove. But it is too late. Prayers and efforts 
are now unavailing. While they yet utter the language of 
prayer, a messenger comes and announces that all is lost.* 
Antigone has made way with herself by a noose woven from 
her own dress ; and Haemon, embracing her lifeless body, lies 


1 Cf. Rom. 9:28; avyrtfivwv 4y ZiKouwrvvg. 

8 The poet has put into the mouth of this messenger words of high import and 
remarkable conciseness touching the perpetual obligations of truth ; hpbbv ij 
’Kffrci' &c l (1195). They chime well with the higher law doctrine of the tragedy. 
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weltering in his own blood. Eurydice, the wife of Creon, 
bears the overwhelming news, and without uttering a word, 
goes away to follow the example of her only son. And while 
Creon is lamenting the death of that son, and cursing his own 
folly as its cause, a second messenger conies to him an- 
nouncing the death of his wife, and that she died imprecat- 
ing curses on his head as the murderer of their child. He 
takes all the blame to himself, and prays for death, bereft, as 
be is, by his own blind folly, of friends and resources, with 
all adverse in the present, and an intolerable fate overhang- 
ing him in the future. And the drama closes with this reflec- 
tion of the chorus, summing up the moral lessons of the 
piece : 

There if no guide to happiness on earth, 

Save Wisdom ; nor behooves it us to fail 
In reverence to the gods. High sounding vaunts 
Inflict due vengeance on the haughty head, 

And teach late wisdom to its dark old age. 

Some critics have strenuously maintained that the Antig- 
one was intended to censure, alike, the transgressor of human 
statutes and the violator of divine laws. Both laws do, indeed, 
claim their victims. But the moral lesson, gathered from the 
piece by the chorus, applies directly to the arrogance and im- 
piety of the aged Creon (yqpa to <f>povelv iSIBafjav). Moreover, 
as we have before remarked, the sympathies of the audience 
are with Antigone. Her death is viewed as a calamity, in 
which she is involved by the curse on her family ; while 
Creon confesses, with his own lips, that the ruin which has 
fallen upon his entire family is the just punishment of his 
own evil counsels (1269). The transgressor of human stat- 
utes, even though he acts in obedience to his own conscience, 
transgresses at his peril. 1 But the violator of divine law, even 
though in obedience to human statutes, incurs a more dread- 
ful and inevitable dqpm. The perpetual and unchangeable 
supremacy of the divine law over all human laws and con- 
stitutions, is the instructive lesson, which the poet has be- 
queathed, to the ages, in this immortal drama. 

1 Cf. Hickok’s Moral Philos. Part Second, Chap. VIII. 
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The Antigone is the only drama of Sophocles, we might al- 
most say the only poem of ancient Greece (leaving brief lyrics 
out of the question), in which love between the sexes — pure, 
unwedded love, like that which forms the staple of modern 
poetry and romance — holds any important place. And here 
it is not the cardinal point in the plot, or the main-spring of 
the action. It is not even the sole cause of the suicide of 
Haemon. The unnatural cruelty and injustice of his father 
furnishes the immediate impulse to that fatal act And An- 
tigone, the heroine of the play, while she bewails lier virgin- 
ity with a tragic pathos worthy of Jephtha’s daughter, and a 
frankness little in accordance with modern notions of female 
delicacy, never once alludes to the young prince to whom 
she had been betrothed. This suggests one of the most re- 
markable contrasts between the literature of ancient and 
modern times. Is the controlling power of woman in mod- 
ern society, and the never-failing charm of love in modern 
literature — is it owing to race, or to religion ? Is it the off- 
spring of Teutonic blood, or is it the fruit of Christianity, 
elevating the sex, purifying the relation, frowning on un- 
chastity with a severity of which we find no trace among 
Greeks or barbarians, and appropriating purity and fidelity 
in the marriage state as the sacred symbol of the union be- 
tween Christ and the church, and of the normal relation be- 
tween God and the human soul ? 1 

Oedipus Tyrannus. 

The two Oedipuses and Antigone are so closely connected 
in the subject matter, in the characters, and in the continued 
operation of the same moral causes, that some have even 
called them a trilogy ; though it is quite certain that they 
were composed at wide intervals of time, and not performed 
together ; the Antigone, which is the last in the supposed 
trilogy, having been written the earliest of all the extant 
tragedies of Sophocles, the Oedipus Tyrannus about the 
middle, and the Oedipus Coloneus the last, and not exhibited 

1 Compare Antig. 909 seq., where Antigone sets the fraternal tie above the 
filial or the conjugal, with Eph. 5 : 25 — SI, and even with such passages of the 
Old Testament, as Gen. 2 : 24. 
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on the stage till after the death of the poet. Following the or- 
der of time and causation, in the connected series, we should 
have reserved the Antigone to the last. But Antigone so re- 
sembles Electra, that we could speak of it most easily and 
concisely in that connection. And the two Oedipuses form 
a bilogy (if we may be allowed the coinage of a convenient 
though unauthorized word), so complete in itself and so in 
harmony with the concluding epoch of the poet’s life, that we 
cannot consent to let even Antigone come after them in our 
analysis. 

The preliminary history of Oedipus is too familiar to require 
repetition. Doomed before his conception to be the murderer 
of his father, and thus the avenger of the crimes of his ances- 
tors ; begotten by that father in the recklessness of intoxica- 
tion, against a solemn resolution not to approach his mother; 
exposed immediately after his birth, by that mother, in the 
mountains and forests of Cithaeron ; found there by one of 
the shepherds of the king of Corinth, whose wife, being child- 
less, prevailed upon her husband to adopt him as their son ; 
brought up till manhood as heir-apparent to the Corinthian 
throne ; fleeing his adopted home to avoid the doom (re- 
vealed to him by an oracle) of killing his supposed parent 
and, in that very flight, falling in with his real father, and, in 
a quarrel by the way, unintentionally putting him to death ; 
coming to Thebes just in time to rescue the city from the de- 
vouring Sphinx, and receive the kingdom as a free gift at the 
hands of the grateful people ; honored with the hand, in mar- 
riage, of the late queen, and blessed(?), by her, with sons 
and daughters ; reigning with wisdom and in the hearts of a 
willing and obedient people, who look up to him as their fa- 
ther — down to the opening scene of the tragedy he is, in 
his own estimation and to all human appearance, among the 
most fortunate of men. 

But the wisdom which baffled the Sphinx and saved the 
people, is not sufficient to baffle the Fates and save himself. 
Every step he has taken to escape his destiny, has only 
brought him nearer to his inevitable doom.- Every round of 
the ladder by which he has climbed to the throne, is stained, 

6 * 
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though unawares to himself, with blood and crime. His 
very prosperity has not only awakened the jealousy of the 
gods, but it has, in some measure, hardened his own heart; 
so that he will not go down, altogether innocent and unde- 
serving, to his ruin. All the critics, from Aristotle downwards, 
have remarked the consummate skill with which the poet 
has adjusted the character of Oedipus : with so large a mea- 
sure of good in it as to enlist our sympathy strongly in his 
misfortunes, yet not so free from the taint of pride and evil 
passion that our moral sentiments are shocked, when we see 
him suffer. He is neither a god nor a demon. Mentem mor- 
talia tangunt. And as we behold this solver of enigmas and 
saviour of his people, this imperfect yet, on the whole, wise 
and good king, drawn as if by fascination within the circle of 
the destroyer ; like the parent bird, moved at first by love of 
her offspring, then fluttering with fear, and finally screaming 
with anguish, but still by all her fluttering and fear borne 
continually nearer the fatal centre — as we see every meas- 
ure which he uses to gain light involving him in thicker dark- 
ness, and every struggle which he makes to extricate himself 
plunging him deeper in the mire — we behold a striking illus- 
tration of the doctrine of holy writ, that “the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God stronger 
than men.” We see, also, one of those examples of imputed 
guilt, of hereditary crime and calamity, which are not unfre- 
quent in the history of the world, which the scriptures de- 
scribe as the visiting of the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of those that 
hate God, and which, however mysterious, however appa- 
rently irreconcilable with our ideas of divine justice, in them- 
selves considered, manifestly serve an important purpose in 
the natural government of the world, by the fearful lessons 
which they teach of the evil consequences of sin as affecting, 
perchance, generations yet unborn ; and, if our sense of jus- 
tice is offended, it is at least partially reconciled by the in- 
tuitive conviction that, so far as there is partial injustice to 
any individual, it will, sooner or later, meet with full repara- 
tion — that the Oedipus Tyrannus will be followed by the 
Oedipus Coloneus , if not in this life, yet surely in the next. 
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A wasting pestilence has fallen upon the city Thebes (as 
we learn from the opening dialogue between Oedipus and 
the priest of Zeus), which is consuming the fruits of the earth, 
the herds of cattle, and the race of men, and enriching Hades 
with groans and lamentations. The people instinctively im- 
pute it to the anger of the gods ; for unsophisticated minds 
are at the farthest possible remove from that philosophical 
scepticism, or atheistic materialism, which severs natural from 
all connection with moral causes ; and with their religious 
leaders they betake themselves, with prayers and offerings, 
to the altars especially of Zeus, Athena, and Apollo. They 
gather in crowds, with suppliant branches, about the altar in 
front of the palace, and look to their king (the very person 
who is the occasion of their sufferings — affecting picture of 
human ignorance and helplessness !) as, next to the gods and 
under their teaching, able to find some way of reconciliation 
and deliverance : 

'A v&pwv 8k irpurrov hr rc <rvfi<f>opai<; fiiov 

K puwrcs, hr tc 8c Ufiov<av (waWayais. 1 — (33—4) 

Oedipus comes forth and assures them of his sympathy^ 
nay his sleepless anxiety, and informs them that he has 
already sent his brother-in-law, Creon, to the Pythian oracle 
to learn what he must do ; and when he learns, he will not 
fail to do it. While he yet speaks, Creon appears crowned 
with laurel, and announces as the will of the god, that they 
must remove the polluting curse of the land (plaapa 
97), by exiling the murderers of Laius, or expiating his blood 
by shedding theirs (<f>ov(p <f>oi/oir iraXur Xvovra ?, 100). After 
making some inquiry into the facts attending the murder 
(which took place just before the affair of the Sphinx, as he 
learns without once being reminded of his own slaying a royal 
personage at that time), Oedipus responds that, with the 
help of Apollo, he will do all in his power to avenge, at once, 
the land and the god ; and he will labor to disperse the de- 


1 The game word so often used in the scriptures to denote reconciliation to 
God. 
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filement (pvaos, 138), for his own sake also ; though he lit- 
tle suspects how nearly it concerns himself. The chorus, 
aged and venerable men, trembling at the unknown im- 
port of the oracle (which they call the oracle of Zeus, though 
proceeding from the healing Delian god at Delphi), invoke 
the interposition of Athena, Artemis, and Apollo, triple averts 
ers of death (rpurool aXegLpopoi, 163), also father Zeus and 
Bacchus, the patron-god of Thebes, to smite Ares, the fire- 
bearing god, 1 and drive him from the country. This choral 
prayer ended, Oedipus makes proclamation of his intentions, 
inviting all who have any knowledge of the murder to make 
it known, with the assurance that, if guilty themselves, they 
shall, in that case, suffer only exile ; but denouncing the 
direst woes on the man who should harbor the murderer ; 
even though himself should be the man : 

This man, whoe’er he be, let none that owns 
Our sceptre and our sway, presume to grant 
The shelter of a house ; let none accost him ; 

Let none associate with him in the vows 
And victims of the gods, or sprinkle o’er him 
The lustral stream ; let all, from every roof, 

Chase far the dire pollution, as the word 
Of Phoebus, by his oracle, enjoined. — (236 — 248) 

Yea, on myself, if, conscious of the deed, 

I grant the wretch asylum in my house, 

The same dread curse, in all its vengeance, fall.* — (249-51) 

But to those who cooperate with him in the discovery, may 
the allied Justice (Dike) and all the gods ever grant their fa- 
voring presence. 

The chorus, thus laid under a curse ( apcuov , 276), declare 
their ignorance of the deed, and advise Oedipus, in this mat- 
ter known only to the gods, to have recourse to the seer Ti- 
resias, the royal seer, whose vision is most nearly the same 
with that of royal Phoebus ( water avatcri rav& op&pr , 3 284). 

1 The priest of Zeus calls the Pestilence by the same name, Trvp<f>6pos 27. 

* In his fatal blindness, as if possessed by some higher power, and compelled 
in mockery to foreshadow with his own lips the whole dreadful future, he says 
that he will toil for Laius, as for his own father . 

8 Cf. Dan. 5:11: “ Wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was found in 
him,” etc. 
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Oedipus replies, that in this, too, he has already anticipated 
their suggestion, and sent two messengers for the prophet. 
The prophet soon arrives. The king addresses him with the 
utmost reverence, as one who revolves (literally, dispenses — 
v&fi&v, 1 300) everything on earth and in heaven, the only 
guardian and preserver of the state, and intreats him to dis- 
close his knowledge, whether derived from birds or by any 
other method of divination, and so deliver the city. The 
whole dreadful truth seems to flash at once upon the mind of 
the prophet. He deplores the possession of wisdom that is not 
profitable to the possessor, as the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New found the book of prophecy bitter in their 
souls,* and begs to be sent home at once, since it will be 
better, both for him and the king. Oedipus, seconded by the 
chorus, adjures him not to withhold the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. Tiresias charges them with folly, and refuses. Oedi- 
pus is at length provoked, and declares his suspicion, that the 
prophet himself was an accomplice in the deed. The 
prophet turns instantly upon him, pronounces him the unhal- 
lowed polluter ( avooup fudoropt , 353) of the land, and bids 
him execute on himself his dreadful curse. Oedipus threat- 
ens punishment for such treasonable words. Tiresias replies, 
that he has nothing to fear, if there is any power in truth : 

Eiwcp rt y cot! rrjs a\rj$€tas oSevos. — (369) 

The king taunts the prophet with utter blindness of the mind 
as well as all the senses. The prophet answers, that that re- 
proach will soon return, with all its force, upon the king. 
The king says, a blind man cannot harm him. The prophet 
answers, it is not a blind man he has to fear ; but Apollo, 
whose concern it is, can maintain the credit of his own 
oracles. 

Oedipus, who seems honestly to regard his wisdom and his 

1 As if " the man of God,” were in the place of God himself, and did what he 
predicted, cf. Jer. 1:10; I have this day set thee over the nations and over the 
kingdoms, to root oat and to pull down and to destroy, and to throw down, to 
baUd and to plant 

1 Cf. Ezek. 2:10; Jer. 20:14—18; Rev. 10:10. 
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power, both so soon to fail him, as objects of envy to those 
around him, charges Tiresias with being suborned by Creon, 
at whose instance he had sent for him, and inquires, where 
the boasted wisdom of the prophet was when he, the igno- 
rant Oedipus, solved the riddle of the Sphinx. Tiresias now 
throws off all restraint, declares that he is a servant of Lox- 
ias, not of Oedipus or Creon, and predicts in full, though still 
in somewhat enigmatical terras, the woes that are soon to 
overwhelm Oedipus and his family, bereft, blinded, and driven 
from the land by the Seipoirov? * Apd of his own father and 
mother. At the same time he throws out incidental hints 
touching his parentage, which, with all his skill in solving 
enigmas, Oedipus cannot understand. 

The prophet gone, the chorus take up something of his 
spirit, and exult over the now certain and speedy punish- 
ment of the murderer, overtaken and overwhelmed by the 
ever-living^ hovering oracles that proceed from Delphi, centre 
of the earth, by the unerring Fates (Kijp€<; apair\axrjTOL)A72)) 
and by the son of Jove armed with fire and lightnings ; 
though they are still slow to accept any intimations against 
their sovereign, who had been found so wise and friendly to 
the state in the matter of the Sphinx. 

In the ensuing interview between Oedipus and Creon, the 
monarch carries his suspicions, or rather his charges and 
threats, to such a height of injustice, as to prepare, and in 
some measure reconcile, the spectators to his fall. Jocasta, 
the wife of Oedipus and the sister of Creon, interposes to 
allay their strife. The choir also, or the choir-leader in its 
behalf, takes part in the dialogue, and begs of Oedipus not 
to charge with crimes unproved a friend “who calls the gods 
to witness for his truth but to reverence him who, be- 
fore, was not a child, and now is great , since he is under 
oath 1 (680 seq.). The king goes so far as to reflect upon 
the loyalty of the chorus. The choir-leader calls the sun, the 
god, leader of all gods (irdprcop %€a>p ^ eop TTpopop), to witness 


1 This idea of being bound by an oath or curse is expressed in three different 
ways in the connection, iv Bpictp, 653 ; itpcuos , 644 ; 4rayrj t 656. 
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his innocence, praying that he may perish without god and 
without friend (a&cos a<f>i\o$, 661 ), if he harbors an unloyal 
thought The king at length yields the life of Creon to the 
intreaties of Jocasta and the chorus, but still hates him and 
frowns him from his presence in an unforgiving spirit, which 
elicits from Creon the prophetic answer : 

Even in relenting art thou stern ; thy wrath, 

Too far indulged, most fearful. Souls like thine 

Are the just authors of their own remorse. — ( 673 - 5 ) 

In the endeavor to pacify her husband, Jocasta proceeds to 
show how little reliance can be placed on any pretended 
oracles among men, by relating the oracle which had pre- 
dicted that Laius should fall by his own son ; whereas, their 
only son had been left to die, in infancy, on the mountains, 
and Laius had fallen by the hand of foreigners, where three 
ways met. This incidental, chance allusion to three ways , 
awakens, at length, the recollections and the fears of Oedi- 
pus ; and thus her own lips confirm the truth of the oracle 
in the very attempt to prove it false. On further inquiry, the 
time and place are found to agree with his own encounter on 
the way to Thebes. The description of Laius and his attend- 
ants, also, answers to his own recollections; and a slave, sole 
snrvivor of the train, who, at his own earnest request when 
Oedipus was crowned, had been allowed to retire to some ru- 
ral charge, is sent for to make the matter sure. Meanwhile 
Oedipus relates to his wife his early history at Corinth, his 
flight from home to avoid the killing of his parent, and his 
encounter, at the three corners between Corinth and Thebes, 
trembling the while with apprehension, lest he had, unwitting- 
ly, pronounced upon himself a dreadful curse. But Jocasta still 
Mindly insists, that even if Laius fell by the hand of Oedipus, 
he could not have fallen by the hand of his own son ; so that 
the oracle, she argues with bitter and impious madness, is false 
at any rate, and unworthy of the slightest regard ; to which 
conclusion the deluded Oedipus also gives, at least, a partial 
assent (reaXco 9 859). But the chorus, so far from falling 

in with this sceptical reasoning, gives utterance to these lofty 
strains, in vindication of eternal truth and eternal law : 
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O, be i he lot forever mine 
Unsullied to maintain, 

In act and word, with awe divine, 

What potent laws ordain. 

Laws spring from purer realms above : 

Their father is the Olympian Jove. 

Ne’er shall oblivion veil their front sublime, 

Th* indwelling god is great, nor dreads the waste of time : 

Meyas iv tovtols 3(6? 

O v8( yypaaKd. — (863—72) 

And this sublime strophe is followed by a full and dark pic- 
ture of the daring impiety that will universally prevail, if meu 
lose their reverence for divine truth and justice, ending in the 
concise and expressive line : 

*E ppu Se ra 3eca. — (910) 

Overcome by the fears of her lord, which she cannot allay, 
Jocasta goes to the altar of Apollo, with garlands and incense, 
and prays the god to bring them some righteous deliverance. 
But when a messenger arrives from Corinth announcing 
the death of Polybus, the supposed father of Oedipus, the 
evil spirit of unbelief and impiety returns upon her with in- 
creased violence : 

Vain oracles 1 

Where are your bodings now ? My Oedipus, 

Fearing to slay this man, forsook his country : 

Now Fate, and not his hand, hath hud him low. (946-9) 

And Oedipus again falls into the same snare, into which his 
Eve has already fallen before him : 

Ha ! is it thus ? Then, lady, who would heed 

The Pythian shrine oracular, or birds 

Clanging in air, by whose vain auspices 

I was foredoomed the murderer of my father ? — (964 seq.) 

The unhappy pair are now ripe for ruin. From these 
heights of presumption they are to be hurled, in a moment, 
to the depths of despair ; and the very messenger who has 
raised them to such a pitch of exaltation, is to dash their 
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hopes and occasion their fall. In order to relieve Oedipus of 
bis only remaining fear, which is that he may yet defile the 
bed of his mother, the messenger informs Oedipus that he is 
not, in reality, the son of Polybus, but a foundling, whom he 
himself (the messenger) had rescued from an ignominious 
and cruel death, on the mountains of Citheron, to which 
rescue his very name ( Olhlirov ? , or he of the swollen feet) 
bore testimony. Jocasta now sees, at a glance, the whole 
dreadful truth, and adjures her husband to investigate no fur- 
ther. But he is bent upon solving the mystery of his birth, 
which tortured him in former years, and insists on seeing 
the herdsman who had delivered the exposed infant into the 
bands of the Corinthian ; and she goes away, in silence and de- 
spair, to put an end to her own life. The herdsman comes. 
It is the same aged servant who, when Oedipus was crowned, 
had fled the court in the vain hope of concealing the dreadful 
fact of which his breast was the sole repository. Between 
the chattering Corinthian and the frantic Oedipus, his secret 
is extorted from him. Oedipus sees the frightful gulf of infa- 
my and ruin which yawns before him, and prays for dark- 
ness to hide it from him : 

Woe ! woe ! ’tis all too fatally unveiled. 

Thou light ! O may I now behold thy beams 
For the last time ! Unhallowed was my birth, 

In closest ties united, where such ties 

Were most unnatural ; with that blood defiled 

From whose pollution most the heart recoils. — (1182-5) 

And then he leaves the stage. 

The chorus bewail the sad destiny of mankind, “of vanity 
and woe combined,” and deplore the fall of the sphinx- 
vanquishing Oedipus from the proudest height of earthly wis- 
dom and glory to the lowest depth of ignominy, horror, and 
despair. A messenger now appears and gives a detailed ac- 
count of the suicide of Jocasta, and of Oedipus, over her dead 
body, tearing out his own eyes with her golden clasps : 

That never, never more 
Her should they see, .the sufferings he endured, 

Or the dire deeds he wrought. — (1271-4) 

Vol. XVIIL No. 69. 7 
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And while the messenger is yet speaking, Oedipus, having 
burst the palace gate, shows himself to public view, as the 
guilty murderer of his father, mother, and all his house ; and 
when asked, by the sympathizing chorus, what god impel- 
led him to such violence on himself, he replies: 

*T was Phoebus, Phoebus, O my friends, above, 

Who wrought my doom of woe, 

My hopeless agony : 

But this dark deed no hand save mine hath dared. — (1329-33) 

The chorus intimate that he might better have died at 
once, than pine in darkness. But he answers, that he could 
not endure the sight of his father and mother in the lower 
world : 

Descending to the dead, I know not how 
I could have borne to gaze upon my sire, 

Or my unhappy mother ; for to them 

Crimes dark as mine not death can e’er atone. — (1371-4) 

Oedipus is now, morally and politically, dead. The throne 
is, ipso facto , vacated, as palpably, as immediately, as if the 
king had deceased ; and the wronged and suspected Creon 
succeeds to the sovereignty. Of him, who comes not to in- 
sult the fallen monarch, but to remove him to the palace 
from the public gaze, and from the light of the sun, Oedipus 
asks but one boon — exile. Taught, by his predecessor’s fall, 
to respect the oracle, Creon replies, that he must first ask the 
pleasure of the god. Oedipus now bethinks him of his daugh- 
ters, commends them to the care of Creon, and, when suffered to 
place his hands upon them, blesses Creon for the privilege, and 
breathes out his love and sorrow — sorrow for their inherit- 
ance of shame — in tones of disinterested and pathetic ten- 
derness, which melt the heart of the spectator. Yielding to 
necessity, he now retires within the palace, to await the dis- 
posal of the ruling powers on earth and in heaven ; and the 
chorus express the moral of the tragedy in these concluding 
words, addressed to their fellow citizens : 

Sons of Thebes, my native city, this great Oedipus survey, 

Who resolved the famed enigma, who for virtue far renowned, 
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Nought of favor recked or fortune, with transcendent glory crowned. 
Marie him now dismayed, degraded, tost on waves of wildest woe. 
Think on this, short-sighted mortal, and till life’s deciding close, 

Dare not pronounce thy fellow truly happy, truly West, 

HU, the bounds of life passed over, yet unharmed, he sinks to rest. 

God alone is happy, God alone is wise, God alone is great, 
God alone is good. This seems to be the moral and religious 
lesson, expressed in the language of Christian piety which 
the Oedipus is intended to inculcate : Not only is human 
power weakness, and human wisdom folly, but all human 
good is evil in comparison with the divine standard. Oedi- 
pus is an object of felicitation and envy in the eyes of men. 
He is the wise man of his age. But when he sets himself in 
opposition to the oracles of Apollo and strives to defeat the 
plans and purposes of heaven, we are astonished at the blind- 
ness and infatuation which mark liis course. He is a good 
man in the view of the world. His people love and honor 
him as a good king ; but, in his mysterious providence, the 
deity u plunges him in the ditch, and his own clothes abhor 
him.” He finds himself stained with involuntary crimes, and 
loathes himself for his imputed guilt. To-day, like Job, he 
sits on the throne, the greatest of all the kings and princes of 
the age ; to-morrow, like Job, he sits in ashes, bereft of his 
power and forsaken by his friends, pitied if not despised by all 
who were wont to do him reverence. In the Oedipus at Colo- 
nus, we shall see whether, like Job, he in the end receives the 
double of all his former prosperity. Certainly, in his terrible 
fall, we see the same apparently blind, all-controlling, irresisti- 
ble power, which men call destiny, and which even Christians 
call mysterious and inscrutable providence. 

Oedipus at Colonus . 

With our sympathies thus enlisted in the fate of Oedipus, 
we are now prepared to follow him to the last scene of his 
life at Colonus. An interval of some years has passed away ; 
his sons have grown up ; the younger is in possession of his 
throne ; the older, at the head of confederate armies, is march- 
log to possess himself, by force, of the birthright which has 
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been wrested from him ; his daughters, also, have arrived at 
maturity, and, while both serve as props of his declining years, 
and eyes for him in his blindness, Antigone already manifests 
that peculiar fervor of feeling and strength, which are more 
conspicuously displayed in the drama bearing her name, and 
which have rendered that name immortal. The Oedipus Co- 
loneus is a natural sequel to the Oedipus Tyrannus. But 
there is more of contrast than of resemblance in the inci- 
dents, and in the situation of the leading character who gives 
name to both. The one is the compensation of the other. 
If fortune, or the fates, or the gods, or the laws of the uni- 
verse (different names, in Greek, for essentially the same 
thing), or, to use an expression of our author, which harmo- 
nizes and combines them all, if the god in them (iv tovtcm? 

Oed. Tyr. 871) has heretofore dealt hardly with Oedipus, he 
is now to receive his compensation. If the sins of his ances- 
tors have involved him, more through ignorance and neces- 
sity than of his own free will, in an unequal controversy with 
higher powers, he is now reconciled and blessed with a de- 
parture from these scenes of earthly conflict, amid supernat- 
ural tokens of divine favor. If Creon and his own sons have 
treated him selfishly and cruelly, in the days of his humilia- 
tion, the sceptre of more than regal power is now in his hands ; 
and it is now their turn to solicit and plead in vain. If his 
native city, Thebes, has too soon forgotten his services, and 
ungratefully banished him from the realm, she now suppli- 
cates in vain, and endeavors to compel his return ; while 
Athens, which grants him an asylum in his apparent help- 
lessness, has thus, unconsciously, reared for herself a bulwark 
in her suburbs, which her enemies shall never pass. 

The Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles brings us to the same 
asylum of human law, and the sanctuary of the same divini- 
ties, as the Eumenides of Aeschylus. Oedipus in the for- 
mer, like Orestes in the latter, comes to the sanctuary of the 
Furies at Athens for rest from his weary wanderings, for ex- 
piation of his involuntary crimes, for reconciliation to the re- 
tributive and avenging powers. Orestes is welcomed and 
protected by Athena, the patron-goddess of the city ; Oedipus, 
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by Theseus, its demigod hero and king. Athena summons 
the elders of her people to a court and council, and so insti- 
tutes the Areopagus. Theseus takes counsel of the priests 
and at the altars of the gods. In both poets, the proceeding 
is partly civil and partly religious. In both, the human and 
the divine, the powers of earth and the powers of heaven con- 
spire to effect a reconciliation. In Aeschylus, the furies ap- 
pear, in person, in that fiendlike form which we always asso- 
ciate with the name, pursue their victim like hounds hunt- 
ing their prey, dance in chorus around him, and howl their 
curses on his head. In Sophocles, in accordance with the 
advancing refinement of the age, and under the guidance of 
his own cultivated genius, they are invisible, and their dread- 
ful power is only shadowed forth by the suppressed breath 
with which their name is mentioned, and the shuddering 
horror with which the beholders see Oedipus unwittingly 
invade their sanctuary. But in both, the vengeful powers 
are appeased, the Erinyes are transformed into theEumenides, 
the wrathful deities into the gracious ones. And, as in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, they are conducted to their sanctu- 
ary with songs and rejoicings, by the magistrates and the 
whole people ; so, in the Oedipus Coloneus, all nature sym- 
pathizes with the calm and sweet peace which has succeeded 
to the storm : the olive and the vine spring up, in unwonted 
beauty about the sanctuary of the appeased Furies, and the 
nightingale sings perpetually in the branches. Of course, 
neither the spectators in the ancient theatre, nor the poet 
himself, saw, in these conceptions, all the breadth and depth 
of meaning, which we find in them. They were “ unconscious 
prophecies” — “shadows of good things,” which could be 
fully understood only when the Substance had come, and the 
True Light shone upon the world. But we cannot but see, 
in them, ideas, or germs of ideas, of profound moral and spir- 
itual significance. Perhaps the primary aim of the poet was, 
in the language of Schlegel , 1 “ to confer glory on Athens, as 
the sacred abode of law and humanity, where the crimes of 
the illustrious families of other countries might, by a higher 

1 Lectures on Dramatic Literature, Lee. IV. 

7 * 
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mediation, be at last propitiated ; and hence an enduring 
prosperity was predicted to the Athenian people.” But, as 
Schlegel himself confesses, “ when the rancor of these god- 
desses of rage is exhausted, it seems as if the whole human 
race were redeemed from their power.” 

At the opening of the drama, Oedipus is seen, aged and 
blind, leaning on the arm of Antigone, and entering the sub- 
urbs of Athens. The scene is thus described by her who is 
at once the staff and the eyes of her father : 

O Oedipus, 

My much afflicted father, the high towers 
Which girt the city, rise in distant view ; 

The spot on which we stand, I deem, is holy. 

Where laurels, olives, vines, in one green shade, 

Are close inwoven ; and within the grove, 

The nightingales make frequent melody. 

Rest, now, thy faltering limbs on this rude stone. 

Such lengthened wanderings ill befit thine age. — (14-20) 

Scarcely has he taken his seat, when he is warned to re- 
move his feet, for it is holy ground, and must not be pro- 
faned by mortal footsteps : 

"EfcAy, «x ct? y*P X^P 0V °l )K uyvw warctv. — (37) 

From mortal touch and mortal dwelling pure, 1 
Is that mysterious grove ; the awful Powers, 5 
Daughters of Earth and Darkness, dwell within. 

Oed. By what most holy name should I invoke them ? 

Athen. We call them, in this land, th* Eumenides, 

The all-beholding Powers ; 8 in other lands, 

By various lofty title men adore them. — (89-43) 

In answer to further questions, he is informed that the 
whole suburb is sacred to Poseidon, Prometheus, and Colo- 
nus, whose name it bears. When the Athenian with whom 
he holds this conversation withdraws to apprise the king, 
Oedipus addresses his prayers to the august powers, of dread- 
ful aspect ( iroTviai heivolyTres, 84) and entreats them to receive 
him propitiously, in accordance with the oracle of Phoebus, 

1 t&iKTos obtf obc^r6s. 5 a i tfitpofioi Seal, 39. 3 «rd^* 6p&<ras. 
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which had predicted that his days should at length come to 
a peaceful end at the hospitable abode of the venerable god- 
desses (becov Sepvto v eSpav /cal f evoaraaiv , 90), amid thunder- 
togs, lightnings, and earthquakes, as signs from heaven (c tt\- 

As the company of aged men draw near, who constitute 
the chorus, Oedipus screens himself in the thickest of the 
grove ; and they, as they search for him, sing with trembling 
voice : 

Who, who is this sad, aged wanderer ? 

Doubtless of foreign land, or his rash foot 
Had never trod the grove 
Of those unconquered virgin Powers , 1 
Whose name we tremble but to breathe, 

Whose mystic shrine we pass 
With far-averted eye, 

And pondering, silent and devout, 

On happier omens there. — (117-34) 

Oedipus comes forth at their call. With shuddering, they 
bid him beware, lest he bring upon himself a more dreadful 
curse than his present blindness ; and, not daring to tread 
where he stands, they guide him with words , as he with- 
draws, step by step, and seats himself, again, on the sloping 
verge of the rocky pavement As, in obedience to their de- 
mand, he discloses his name and race, they are still more ap- 
palled, and bid him quit the land forever. Antigone inter- 
cedes for her father, pleading for that peculiar respect due to 
the miserable, which we call /?%, but which the Greek tra- 
gedians call alBcos? They reply : 

Know, child of Oedipus, we pity thee, 

Nor gaze, relentless, on thy woe-worn sire ; 

But we revere the gods, nor dare rescind 
The firm decision of our former mandate. (254-7) 

Oedipus responds by appealing to the far-famed piety 3 and 


1 iftaiftoK^ray tcopav. 

* 247. Cf. Aesch. Sup. 577 Zaxptnov triv^ifiov cu8& : tears of sorrow and pity 
(respect). 

* rd* y’ ’A&jras Qatrl &t<xr«0 tardras thou, 260. So below, 1006, Oedipus says, if 
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humanity of Athens : vain boast, if a stranger is to be thus 
inhumanly banished for a name; palliates his crimes as 
committed in retaliation and in ignorance, and adjures them 
by the gods, whom they profess to venerate, to spare him now 
that, in obedience to their will, he has withdrawn himself 
from the inner sanctuary of the Eumenides. Overcome at 
length by entreaties, and overawed by something supernat- 
ural in the air and words of the mysterious stranger, they 
consent to wait the final sentence of their king. 

Meanwhile Ismene, Antigone’s gentle sister, arrives from 
Thebes, bringing news of the furious war which her brothers are 
waging for the throne ; of a recent oracle which declared that 
he (Oedipus) whose downfall the gods had formerly willed, 
but whom now they purpose to exalt, holds in his hands the 
balance of power and victory ; and that, for this reason Creon 
is already on his way to bear him back to the borders of the 
State, that they may hold this now powerful arbiter in their 
possession, though they are still resolved that his tomb shall 
not defile Theban ground. The indignation of Oedipus is 
roused by this new insult, added to the long neglect and in- 
jury with which he has been treated by his sons ; and he im- 
precates destruction on them both, while he promises lasting 
benefit to Athens, if her citizens, with her tutelary gods, will 
now stand forth for his protection. Drawn towards him now 
by patriotism as well as compassion, the chorus instruct him 
how to propitiate (^eo^ac Kcfoappov, 466) the Eumenides : 
first, with three libations of honey and pure water, without 
wine , poured out upon the ground towards the rising sun ; 
then, with thrice nine olive branches, fresh-plucked and 
planted on the spot which drank the libations ; and then, to 
offer this prayer : 

Propitious, so we call them, that, with minds 

Propitious, they their votary would receive 
• And save. — (486-7) 


any land knows how to honor and worship the gods, Athens excels in this. This 
explains the SeuriSai/LLoveoTtpous in Paul’s address to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill. 
Acts 17:22. Xenophon (Cyrop. 111.3, 58) uses SuaiSalfiovcs as a synonym 
with dco<r<) S«7 j. 
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Too blind and infirm to perform these rites himself, he de- 
volves the duty on Ismene. 

While the chorus are extracting from his reluctant lips 
some further confession of his calamities and involuntary 
crimes, Theseus arrives, and without waiting for petitions or 
any address, assures at once the anxious heart of the suppli- 
ant stranger with these comforting words : 

Unfold thy wish : and arduous were th’ emprise, 

When thou sbould’st ask my utmost aid in vain. 

I f too, was nurtured in a foreign land, 

As thou art now ; an exile’s woes, to me, 

An exile's perils, are familiar all. 

Then never, never, from the stranger's prayer, 

Who comes like thee, relentless will I turn, 

Or needful aid withhold. — (560-6) 

With the humility and yet the majesty befitting the double 
consciousness of what he is and what the gods intend to 
make him, Oedipus answers : 

I come to offer thee this withered frame, 

A gift to sight unseemly ; yet endowed 

With costlier treasures than the loveliest form ; — (576-8) 

adding, that the value of the boon will be understood only 
when he is dead, and Theseus has attended to his burial. 
Previous to that, he has nothing to ask but protection against 
his unnatural sons and his ungrateful countrymen, who would 
fain bear him back by force, where once he would gladly have 
remained ; but where, now, he is resolved never more to re- 
turn. Theseus expostulates with him on the folly of such re- 
sentment, in such wretchedness. But Oedipus is unrelent- 
ing. Athens is now his home and country ; and when war 
shall arise, between Athens and Thebes, as war will rise in 
the changeful course of human destiny, though now all is 
peace: 

Then this cold body, in the sleep of death 
Entombed, shall drink their 1 warm and vital blood, 

If Jove be mightiest still, and Jove-born Phoebus 
Retain his truth unbroken. 

EZ Zeus ert Zeus, x<2> Aios ^oi/Jos (ra<j>rjs. — (623) 

1 Of the Thebans. 
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Theseus pledges him protection, offering him an asylum 
here, or in the palace, as he chooses. “ Would to heaven,” 
he answers: 

Would to heaven 

I might attend thee, but the spot is here. — (644) 

And when his fears return and agitate him, Theseus reas- 
sures him, declaring that his word is as sacred as his oath ; 
that his name, alone, will suffice to protect him from insult ; 
and, moreover : 

v If Phoebus hither was indeed thy guide, 

Without my feebler aid, his arm can save thee. — (664—5) 

The choral song, which follows (668 — 719), celebrates the 
beauty of Colonus in strains of poetry and eloquence, which 
betray the poet’s love and admiration for his birth-place ; 
and which, at the same time, remind the Christian reader of 
the glowing language in which the Hebrew prophets de- 
scribe rejoicing nature under the reign of the coming Mes- 
siah. 1 We will not mar it by translation or synopsis. It is 
a glorification of Athens, which the patriotic and tasteful 
Athenians might well reward, as they did reward it, when he 
read it before his judges, by an instant acquittal and a more 
than regal triumph. But it seems to be also something more: 
piety joins with patriotism in celebrating Colonus, as not 
only the sanctuary of the Eumenides, but the favorite haunt 
of Aphrodite and the Muses (691-2), and the sacred abode 
of Athena, Poseidon, and Zeus: 

Morian 1 Jove, with guardian care, 

Watches, ever wakeful, there ; 

And Athena’s eye of blue 

Guards her own loved olive too. 

Antigone breaks in upon the concluding strains of this 
magnificent song, by saying, that now the might and glory of 
Athens are to be put to the test. Creon approaches with his 

1 Is. 35 : v. 2; 35 : 12 — 13, etc., etc. 

2 That is, guardian of the ixoplcu, or sacred Olives. 
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body-guard. He addresses the aged citizens of the country 
with respect ; says he comes only to restore the wretched 
outcast to his native land ; and then turns his intreaties, not 
uomixed with compassion, to the unhappy Oedipus. Oedi- 
pus scorns his pity, withheld when it would have been 
gladly received, and extended only when it was no longer 
needed. He charges Creon not only with cruelty in times 
past, but with false pretences now, since it was not his in- 
tention to restore him to his home, but only to take him to 
the border. His body shall not go there ; but his spirit shall 
ever dwell there as an avenging demon of the land (^cipa 9 
aXaarwp ovpbs, 788), and his sons shall inherit of his king- 
dom only soil enough to die on : 

Is not my presage of the doom of Thebes, 

More sure than thine ; yea, tis e’en trebly sure, 

As drawn from truer prophets, Phoebus’ self, 

And his dread sire, the all-controlling Jove. — (791-3) 

Unable otherwise to bow his stubborn soul, Creon informs 
him that he has already seized one of his daughters (lsmene, 
who had gone away to prepare the offerings), and proceeds 
to take, by force, his only remaining support and solace. He 
even threatens to drag Oedipus himself from his asylum ; and 
Oedipus defends himself by frightful curses. Summoned from 
the altar near by, where he had been offering a bullock to 
Poseidon, Theseus interposes, arrests Creon, sends forces, 
at once, for the recovery of the daughters, and censures, with 
dignified severity, the double crime, against the country and 
the gods, of forcing a suppliant from its altars. Creon en- 
deavors to justify himself by expatiating on the crimes of 
Oedipus, which have forfeited even the right of asylum. 
This rouses Oedipus. He replies at much length. He confess- 
es his crimes, but casts the responsibility on the gods fieoisyeip 
^ ov t<d <pt\ov , 964), angry, perchance, at his race aforetime ; 
and he exculpates himself as only a foredoomed and involun- 
tary murderer. How can I reasonably be held responsible 
for a deed which was involuntary : 

IIws yav to y a/cov irpayp av ct/corco? t/'eyoig. — (977) 
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and not only involuntary, but decreed and predicted before I 
was born or even conceived (973) ? questions going to the 
root of human accountability, which have always been asked 
in the world, and never fully answered. 

While the king and his attendants are executing the man- 
dates of justice, the chorus express their wish to join in the 
pursuit and offer prayers for the right to Phoebus, Athena, 
and Zeus : 

Jove, Jove to-day will aid the right, 

And I forbode a prosperous fight — (1079-80) 

Thou of the all-pervading eye, 

In heaven by subject-gods adored, 1 
Jove ! from thy radiant throne on high, 

Send might and joy and victory 
To grace my country's lord ! 

Daughter of Jove, Athena, hear ; 

Thou Phoebus, lift thy fatal spear, etc. — (1085-91) 

The daughters are soon brought back, and Oedipus clasps 
them to his bosom. Theseus informs him, that some person, 
kindred to him, is sitting at the altar of Poseidon, who begs 
the privilege of a few words with Oedipus. From the de- 
scription, Oedipus recognizes his son Polynices, and at first 
refuses to see him. But the remonstrances of Theseus and 
the intreaties of Antigone, pleading not only the ties of na- 
ture but reverence for the gods, prevail to win his reluctant 
consent. Polynices enters, alone, and in tears, deploring the 
misery he sees, confessing the wrong of which he has beeii 
guilty, and pleading for forgiveness : 

By the throne 

Of mighty Jove, associate of his sway, 

Sits gentle Mercy, judge of human deeds ; 

Let her be present to thy soul, my father. 

’AAA*, «m yap /cal Zrjvl crvvSaKos Spovwv 
A$a>s €7 r* ipy ois 7racrt, /cal 7rpo? trot, 7rdrep, 1 
IlapaaTaSrfroi . 2 — ( 1266 - 9 ). 


1 2& bctiv iccuncipx* Z€u Ta/n^TTa, k. t. X. 1085. 

* See what is said of cuSds (mercy, pity) above, p. 79. Here she is personified, 
or rather regarded as a goddess, the sharer of the throne of the supreme ; just 
as Justice is represented below, 1382. 
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Oedipns maintains an awful silence. But Antigone en- 
courages her brother at least to make known his wishes ; 
and he proceeds. He has been deprived of the throne, his 
rightful inheritance, by his younger brother. The fell cause 
of all their feud was the avenging curse of their father. He 
has married the daughter of the king of Argos and rallied, to- 
gether with him, six other chiefs, a seven-fold force in all, for 
the recovery of his inheritance. And now he solicits his fa- 
ther’s presence and blessing, since : 

If faith be due to heaven’s prophetic voice, 

Whom thou shalt succor, them must victory grace. — (1381,2) 

For a long time, Oedipus deigns no answer. But at length 
his resentment and indignation burst forth in reproaches and 
corses too frightful to repeat, too dreadful for a son to hear 
from a father’s lips. Neither of his sons shall possess his 
throne. The blood of both shall stain the plain of Thebes. 
Soch were the curses which he pronounced upon them before; 
and now he invokes, again, the Curses to come as his allies, 
and teach his sons not to dishonor their parents. They there- 
fore (the Curses , *Apat) shall occupy the throne, which else 
had been his sons’, if ancient Justice sits associate with Zeus 
and guardian of primeval laws : 

E?7T€p ioTLV rj 7raXal<f>aTOS 

Auer 1 £vv€$pos 1 Zrjvos ap\alois vo/juhs. — (1381,2) 

Thus I curse thee , he concludes in language more dreadful 
than the curses of king Lear, thus I curse thee; and I invoke the 
gloomy paternal darkness of Tartarus , 2 to remove thee hence 

1 Quite another sharer of Jove’s throne from the Mercy (A Ms), to whom 
Potjnices makes his appeal (1268, see p. 84.) The epithet iroAotyaro* is ap- 
plied especially to Justice , as here ; to Oracles , 454 ; and to Providence Trach. 
825 : tbs wa\ai<fxxrov * poyolas, and means literally spoken long ago . The primeval 
low especially intended in this connection must be that of honor to parents. Cf. 
TbeoL of Aesch. pp. 360—384. Bib. Sac. April, 1859. 

* Taprdpov crrvyvb* vaTpfor "Epefios. The meaning of xarpfov, paternal , is 
doobtfiil, some understanding Erebus to be represented as the father or guardian 
of Tartarus; and others (as Hermann and Wunder), supposing it to mean the 
darkness, that envelops Lains, father of Oedipns. 

Vol. XVIII No. 69. 8 
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to thine own place ; 1 and I invoke these goddesses , the Furies ; 
and I invoke Ares , who inspired you with fearful hate . 
(1389-92.) 

Horrible as these curses are, the chorus take it for granted 
that they will be fulfilled to the letter. Polynices bows, in de- 
spair, to his fate, and goes away resolved not to acquaint his 
confederates with his doom ; but in silence to meet, with 
them, his destiny, asking only of his sisters, that when he has 
fallen, he may not be robbed of interment with proper fune- 
ral rites. Antigone utters not a word of remonstrance 
against the maledictions of her father; but, with true sisterly 
tenderness, beseeches her brother not to return to the war, 
since if he does, those maledictions — oracles she calls them 
{pavreupara, 1425) — will come upon him as sure as the de- 
crees of fate. 

Now (as if, in giving utterance to these prophetic curses 
on the last male offspring of his accursed race, he had ful- 
filled his earthly destiny) Jove’s thunders begin to peal, in 
fearful echoes, over his head. He recognizes them as the ap- 
pointed signal of his death, and sends, in haste, to Theseus. 
The chorus, overwhelmed with fear and amazement, betake 
themselves to prayer. Theseus comes, calm yet full of sym- 
pathy, to receive the last counsels and benedictions of Oedi- 
pus. Oedipus summons him to follow him (for the blind 
is now to be the guide of the seeing) to the spot where he is 
to die. That spot, never to be named to any human being, 
will afford a surer defence than spears and shields. There, 
also, he will disclose to his royal ear secrets which he would 
not reveal to his dearest friend, and which Theseus must 
communicate only to his successor, as he draws near the end 
of life. These secrets will render Athens impregnable against 
the Thebans. And now, led by an unseen hand (Epprfc 6 
7 ro/x 7 ro 9 , fj re veprepaSeos, 1548), leading his daughters and the 
king of Athens towards the mysterious spot, he passes off the 
stage, while the chorus, trembling with awe and almost 
doubting if it is right to invoke the infernal deities, beseech 

1 'Avourloy, lit. to remove from home to a colony or other residence. Plato 
uses it of the transfer to the Islands of the blest. Rep. 5196. 
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Plato, Proserpine, the Eumenides, and Cerberus himself, to 
grant the stranger an open (at /ccfodptp, clear, 1575) and peace- 
ful entrance to the regions below, that he may thus be recom- 
pensed for the many sufferings which, without his fault (fta- 
rw, 1565), may have come upon him. 

This prayer ended, a messenger enters and narrates, at 
length, the death of Oedipus : Having arrived at the threshold 
of the steep descent (top tcarappatcryv oBov, sc. f '^4tSoi/,1590), 
with the help of his daughter he bathed in pure water from 
the hill of Deraeter, put on a new attire instead of the filthy 
garments of which he had divested himself; and then, sum- 
moned by the thunder of Infernal Zeus, he embraced his 
daughters and bade them an affectionate farewell. A brief 
silence ensued ; and then a voice was heard, which caused 
the hair to stand up on the head of every one who heard it : 
a voice calling distinctly for Oedipus to hasten his departure. 
Commending his daughters to the care of Theseus, he now 
sends them away, with all attendants, and was left alone 
with the Athenian king. As soon as the messenger and those 
with him had recovered from their awe sufficiently to look 
behind them, the king was seen standing alone and holding 
his hand over his eyes, as if to shade them from some sight 
too fearful to behold, and, soon after, worshipping in one 
and the same prayer the powers of heaven and earth (yfjv re 
apa teal rov *&€&§> '’OXupirov^ 1655). But what became of 
Atm, the wonderful, the illustrious stranger, no mortal knew 
but Theseus. He was not struck by the thunderbolt, nor 
swept into the sea, nor wasted by pain and sickness ; some 
god conducted him away, or the earth opened its kind bosom 
to receive him. For such a man, remarks the messenger, is 
not to be mourned, but if any one is to be admired and en- 
vied in bis death, that man is Oedipus. 

The daughters now reappear, bewailing their loss. But 
Theseus forbids them to mourn for one to whom grace is re- 
served in tbe lower world (%a/w y ^ ovia arrotceircu, 1 1753); 

1 Possibly this nay mean only one who was pleased and happy in the manner 
of his death, though it more naturally refers to something reserved , laid up in 

another world. 
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for that were to provoke the divine displeasure (vipeais 7 op). 
Antigone, with characteristic ardor and fearlessness, begs to 
see the place of her father’s death. But Theseus declares, that 
is forbidden by the charge of Oedipus himself and by the 
all-hearing oath ("Op/eo?) of Zeus, who heard what passed 
between them. And with true paternal kindness he unites 
with the chorus in comforting the orphan children, assuring 
them that all had happened according to the wishes of their 
father and the sovereign will of Jove. 

Counterpart and kindred to the instinctive satisfaction 
with which we behold the perpetrator of many and great 
crimes, who has long gone unwhipped of justice, brought at 
length to condign punishment — counterpart and kindred to 
this is the pleasure with which we see the unfortunate vic- 
tim of untoward circumstances and adverse fates, who, with- 
out any particular crime or fault of his own, has been in- 
volved in heavy calamities, restored to his former prosperity 
and standing, or in some other way compensated, and more 
than compensated, for all that he had suffered and lost. 
The former is the satisfaction afforded by Electra, and many 
other tragedies, and also by the book of Esther. The latter 
is the pleasure derived from Oedipus and the book of Job. 
The Oedipus at Colonus is a pathetic and beautiful picture of 
one, who had long been pursued by the avenging Furies of 
his own involuntary crimes and the real crimes of his father’s 
house, finding an asylum at last in the sanctuary of those Fu- 
ries appeased and reconciled — one who had been crushed be- 
neath the weight of imputed rather than personal guilt, the 
power of Destiny, the injustice of men, and the apparent an- 
ger of the gods, dying in the possession of such power and 
estimation among men, and amid such manifestations of di- 
vine favor as fully to counterbalance all the inequalities and 
ills of life. The plot is manifestly constructed on the prin- 
ciple of such a compensation. This principle is distinctly 
recognized in the prayer of the chorus (1565-7). 1 Oedipus 
receives “the double” as manifestly as Job, though in a very 
different time and manner. The recompense does not come 
till the very hour of his departure from the present life, when, 

1 See p. 87. 
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of course, it cannot consist in his restoration to twice his 
original wealth and prosperity and kingly power. But it 
comes in a way no less striking and impressive. The The- 
ban exile is invited and intreated to return to Thebes. But 
he refuses, and becomes a citizen and more than citizen of 
Aikems — a counsellor, and no ordinary counsellor, of her de- 
migod and founder-king. The dethroned monarch is still 
king, and more than king, at Thebes. He not only holds the 
sceptre and gives it to whom he will, but victory or defeat to 
the contending armies, and life or death to the opposing 
chiefs, hang on his lips. The neglected and despised old man, 
who lately wandered alone, supported only by his loving, sor- 
rowing daughters, while all others shunned him as if smit- 
ten with leprosy or plague, departs this life amid lightnings 
and thunders, commotion in nature, and voices from another 
world, such as, according to an idea quite current among the 
nations of antiquity, mark the exit only of prophets, lawgiv- 
er 1 the greatest benefactors of mankind and the special fa- 
vorites of heaven. 

The exaltation of Oedipus to such a height of glory, is almost 
as mysterious as his fall. The poet does not enter into the phi- 
losophy of it He only gives us the facts. He sheds no light on 
the ground of the reconciliation. And as to the character of 
Oedipus, it is no better at Colonus than at Thebes. Certainly 
he is no saint according to the standard of the New Testament, 
or even of the Old. He is almost as far from the meekness and 
godly fearof Moses, as he is from the loving andforgiving spirit 
of Christ He is almost as ignorant of himself, as he is of the 
character and government of God ; and his views of sin are as 
inadequate as his ideas of redemption and reconciliation. He 
b as unconscious of his personal need of forgiveness, as he is 
destitute of the gospel requisites to be forgiven. How imper- 
sonal and impalpable are his conceptions of the powers 
above and the powers beneath ! Near and peculiar as the 

1 Thii idea meets its realization in the mysterious death and burial of Moses, 
Bent. 34 : 1 — 6 . So far from militating against the reality , the idea confirms it 
—leads ns to anticipate it so that we should be disappointed if there were no an- 
fweriog fact in the scriptures. 

8 * 
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relations are into which he is brought to them, how little is 
there that is clear, and how much less that is attractive and 
endearing about them ! How dark and cold, how dim and 
distant, is the view of death and the passage to another 
world, which we get in this nearest approach that Greek 
tragedy ever made towards a revelation of that passage, 
when compared with that which the Christian obtains, as he 
stands by the cross of the penitent and forgiven thief, and 
hears the promise : “ This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise ; ” or as he looks on at the stoning of Stephen, and 9ees 
heaven opened and the dying martyr, like his dying Lord, 
praying for the forgiveness of his enemies, and then rising, 
almost visibly, to the immediate presence of his Saviour, 
saying : u Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” 

Longinus cites, as a fine example of the sublime, the scene 
where Oedipus suddenly disappears, and Theseus remains 
alone, gazing after him with his hands over his eyes, which 
are almost blinded by the awful spectacle. Jn a poetical and 
critical point of view, the passage deserves all the critic’s com- 
mendation. But scenes of more spiritual sublimity and at 
the same time scenes of sweet and serene beauty, in which 
heaven is brought down to earth, and God comes nearer to 
the presence, clearer to the vision and infinitely dearer to the 
hearts of men, are common occurrences in the actual experi- 
ence of Christians, who gaze after their departing Christian 
friends, as the disciples gazed after their ascending Lord, and 
hear them sing, as they ascend : M O death, where is thy sting ; 
O grave, where is thy victory.” 

Religion holds a prominent place in Greek tragedy, as, 
in some form or other, it always has done and always 
will do in real life. The existence and providence of God, 
his universal government, and his eternal and immutable 
laws, with their unfailing rewards and inevitable penal- 
ties, are constantly recognized. This is the point, per- 
haps, in which the tragedies approach nearest to the unap- 
proachable light and glory of the scriptures ; and too many 
who bear the name of Christians might refresh their convic- 
tions and elevate their conceptions of the supremacy of the di- 
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vine law and the certainty of retribution, by a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine of the divine Nemesis , as it 
stands out on the pages of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides. The frailty, ignorance, and imperfection of men are 
also confessed. The necessity of a revelation of the divine 
will, by prophets and oracles, is universally acknowledged. 
Prayer is offered. An existence after death is implied. And 
the connection between this life and the next, the dependence 
of men on a higher power, and the necessity of obedience to 
a higher law, though sometimes called in question, are more 
often strenuously asserted. 

Some ideas exist not only of a fall, but also of a recovery ; 
some ideas, not only of a controversy between the gods 
and wicked men, but of the possibility, in some cases at 
least, and the blessedness, of reconciliation. Such ideas are 
universal. They belong to man as man ; and they lie at the 
foundation, not only of natural, but revealed religion. 

But as they appear in the Greek tragedies, these ideas are 
too much ideas of the reason and the imagination ; too little 
of the conscience and the heart. This is true, perhaps, gene- 
rally, of the religion of cultivated nations ; and true of too 
many nominal Christians. But it is emphatically true of the 
Greeks. Their religion was ideal, poetical, aesthetic, rather 
than real, practical, personal. There is more of the religious 
element in Sophocles than there is in Shakspeare ; but there 
is far less of the ethical element The conscience is less de- 
veloped. The writer seems to know less of its nature and 
power; and his characters who are fit subjects for its com- 
punctious visitings, seldom or never writhe under its tortures. 
And those sublime utterances touching the retributive provi- 
dence and government of God, which hold very much the 
same place in the Greek dramatist, as the remorse of con- 
science does in the English, proceed, not from the criminals 
who are to experience the retribution, but from the chorus 
and the better characters, who look on, and expect it, or see 
it fall on others. The want of an enlightened, sensitive con- 
science, is the grand defect in the Greek character, as it is 
seen either in the literature or in the history of the people. 
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And we see a decided growth of this ideal tendency in 
passing from Aeschylus to Sophocles; owing partly, perhaps, 
to the genius of the individual poet, but partly, also, we must 
think, to the advancing culture of the people. It seems as if, 
as they advanced in time and progressed in the cultivation 
of literature and art, they receded from the fountain of moral 
and religious truth, and the ideas of the primeval revelation 
lost their vital power. In Sophocles, more than in Aeschy- 
lus, there is room for the feeling, in some passages, at least, 
that the gods are powers or personifications, rather than per- 
sons. Law and providence are more nearly another name 
for destiny, though the god in them is still, at times, brought 
out with great distinctness. Worship approaches somewhat 
the modern pantheistic worship, though it is still far from the 
unreality and absurdity of the latter. Prayer is a sublime or 
beautiful song. A veil is drawn over the unseen world, and 
its awful retributions are but dimly projected on the confines 
of the present scene. 

As a natural consequence of the prevalence of the imagi- 
nation over the conscience, of the aesthetic over the moral, in 
the character of the Greeks, their ideas of holiness and sin, 
and hence also of reconciliation and redemption, are sadly 
defective. * Here, however, all religions are defective in com- 
parison with the religion of the Bible. Holiness and sin are 
new’ ideas, almost new words in the Bible, so frequent is 
their occurrence, so profound is their significance, so over- 
awing their power. Other books talk of infirmities, vices, 
crimes — the infirmities of this man, the vices of that man, 
and the crimes of the few. The Bible convicts every man of 
personal sinfulness in the sight of a personal and holy God. 
The Hindoos worshipped Might, in Juggernaut and other 
monstrous forms ; the Assyrians, the Powers of Nature, as 
idealized in their winged lions, and bulls; the Persians, 
Light; the Egyptians, Life; the Greeks, Beauty — human 
beauty as the image of divine ; the Romans, Law — the law 
of the State, as the representative of the law of God . 1 The 
Jew and the Christian alone worship a God of holiness — 

1 Cf. Robertson's Sermons, First Series, Sermon XI. 
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M glorious in holiness.” You will get no such idea of God 
as that, from all the poetry and philosophy of the ages. 1 Yet 
that is the idea conceived of God by the Hebrew lawgiver, a 
thousand years before Sophocles and Plato were born. And 
as the higher idea always involves the lower, so, in this case, 
holiness is, at once, the greatest might, the purest light, the 
highest life, the truest, nature, the divinest beauty, and the 
most perfect law ; while, over and above all these, it is the 
only proper standard of personal, moral, spiritual character 
that can stand the test of all earthly temptations, and the 
more fiery trial of the final judgment. 

The chorus, in the Greek tragedy, sing of the all-seeing, 
all-powerful Zeus, with his oracle-inspiring, Loxian son, and 
his wise and terrible daughter, the triple powers of heaven ; 
and also of the avenging deities, the dreadful powers of hell ; 
and as they sing, the actors and spectators tremble at their 
majesty and might. The seraphim of the Old Testament, 
and the living creatures in the New, veil their faces before 
Him who was, and is, and is to come, and cry holy ! holy ! 
holy ! And prophets and kings, the wisest and best men on 
earth, overwhelmed by a sense of their comparative impurity, 
cry out “ Wo is me! for I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell among a people of unclean lips; for I have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts ! ” And saints and angels, in heaven, 
prostrate themselves before the throne, saying, Thou, alone, 
art holy. 

It is just this lively consciousness of sin, educated by all the 
history, and prophecy and sacrifices and shadows of the Old 
Testament, and quickened into yet higher sensibility by the 
Word and Spirit of the New, which gives such a new and 
strange significance to the ideas and the very words Atone- 
ment, Reconciliation, Justification, Sanctification, and the 
whole plan of salvation, which is revealed in the Gospel of 
Christ. w The exceeding sinfulness of sin” is the logical and 
practical antithesis of a God “ glorious in holiness.” And 
when men see and feel their “exceeding sinfulness” in the 

1 It is not denied, that holiness is an attribute of the supreme God of the 
Greeks ; bat it is not his characteristic and bis glory. 
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presence of a thrice holy God, then they are prepared to ap- 
preciate the unspeakable preciousness of the Christian revela- 
tion, which brings to such men life, salvation, and comfort 
through the divine Trinity. Blessed, glorious gospel of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! How it shines 
brighter and purer in comparison with the brightest lights 
that have ever twinkled and faded in the long night of ages ! 


ARTICLE III. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, AND ITS 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS. 

BT PBOF. JOSEPH HAVE*, D. D., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

In October, 1829, appeared, in the Edinburgh Review, an 
Article sharply criticising the Cours de Philosophic (then re- 
cently published) by Victor Cousin. This Article, by its pro- 
found and masterly analysis, its critical sharpness, its com- 
bined candor and fearlessness, its remarkable erudition, at 
once attracted attention as the work of no ordinary mind. 
It was understood to be from the pen of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, baronet, of the ancient family of that name, a lawyer by 
profession, at that time filling the chair of civil law and uni- 
versal history in the university of Edinburgh ; known to the 
literary circles of the metropolis as a man of extensive and 
varied acquisition, but not previously of established repute 
in the world of letters. A few years previously he had been 
an unsuccessful competitor with Wilson for the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the university. 

On the Continent, at the time of which we speak, few 
names were more illustrious, in the world of letters and phi- 
losophy than that of Victor Cousin, then in the height of his 
fame as professor of philosophy to the faculty of letters at 
Paris. His personal history, his learning, his reputation as a 
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critic and an author, his familiar acquaintance with systems 
of philosophy, ancient and modern, his clearness of thought 
united with a beautiful transparency of style, and a glowing 
fcnror of delivery, rendered him, as a lecturer, peculiarly at-, 
tractive. Audiences of two thousand persons, not unfre- 
quently, thronged his lecture room to listen to the discussion 
of themes not usually considered attractive by the multi- 
tude. 

To assail the favorite theory of a philosopher so distin- 
guished, might seem hazardous ; but the masterly ability 
with which the attack was made, placed the writer in the 
front rank of philosophical critics. 1 

1 To his honor be it said, no one was more ready to acknowledge that ability, 
and do honor to his antagonist, than Victor Consin himself. When subse- 
qoendy, Hamilton became a competitor with Combe, and many other candi- 
dates, for the chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh, Cousin interested 
himself to secure his appointment. In a letter written for that purpose to a friend 
of his in Scotland, he speaks in the highest terms of Hamilton’s qualifications 
for that office. A paragraph or two we are tempted to subjoin as showing Cou- 
sin's estimate of the man. 

After speaking of the differences of their respective systems, and of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton as of all men in Europe the acknowledged defender and repre- 
sentative of the Scotch philosophy, by his invaluable Articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, and noticing particularly the Article above referred to, as civil in form, 
but severe in substance, and the most weighty of anything that had been written 
in criticism of his views, he goes on to say : “ It is not I who would solicit 
Scotland in behalf of Mr. Hamilton, it is Scotland herself who should honor 
with her suffrage him who, since Dugald Stewart, alone represents her in Europe.” 

“In fact that which characterizes Mr. Hamilton is precisely the Scotch spirit, 
and if he is devoted to the philosophy of Reid and Stewart, it is only because that 
philosophy is the Scottish spirit itself applied to metaphysic. Mr. Hamilton 
never strays from the high road of common sense ; and at the same time he has 
mnch genius and sagacity ; and I assure you (I know it by experience), that his 
logic is by no means convenient to his antagonist. Inferior to Reid in invention, and 
originality, and to Stewart in grace and delicacy, he is perhaps superior to both, 
and certainly to the latter in rigor of dialectic ; and I will add in extent of erudi- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton knows all systems, ancient and modern, and his critique of 
them is often the true Scottish spirit. HU independence is equal to his learning. 
He is specially eminent in logic. I will speak here as a man of the trade. Be 
assured that Mr. Hamilton U the man of all your countrymen who best under- 
stands Aristotle, and if there is in the three realms of his Britannic Majesty a 

chair of logic vacant, hesitate not, hasten to bestow it on Mr. Hamilton 

In fine, my dear sir, if it savor not too much of pretention and arrogance on 
my part, I beseech you to say in my name, to those on whom depends this nom- 
ination, that they hold perhaps in their hands the philosophic future of Scot- 
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This Article was followed, in the succeeding year, by an- 
other, on the philosophy of perception, in review of Jouffiroy’s 
edition of the works of Reid, in which the leading principles 
of the author’s doctrine of perception were first promulged, 
and the merits of other systems, particularly the doctrines of 
Brown, subjected to the most severe and rigid criticism. 
Three years later appeared, in the same quarterly, and from 
the same pen, the famous article on logic, in which the Eng- 
lish logicians, and especially Whately, are somewhat severely 
handled. The reputation of the writer, as at once a formid- 
able critic and a most profound and original thinker, was 
now fully established ; and, in 1836, he was elected to the 
chair of logic and metaphysics in the university of Edinburgh, 
which he filled until his death in 1856. 

Of the general characteristics of Hamilton as a’ philosophi- 
cal writer, there is little need to speak, since they are already 
so widely known. Since Kant, the world has seen no greater 
thinker than this man ; nor was ever the sage of Konigsberg 
his superior. One knows not which most to admire, his won- 
derful power of analysis, or his erudition, equally wonderful; 
qualities which, in combination, render him, at once, the 
most formidable critic of other systems, and the most clear 
and far-seeing discerner of truth in matters of subtle specu- 
lation, that has appeared since the revival of letters. His 

land ; and that it is a stranger, exempt from all spirit of party, and clique, who 
earnestly entreats them to remember that it is for them to give a successor to 
Reid and Stewart ; and that in a matter of such importance they will not disre- 
gard the opinion of Europe.” .... 

“ I know not who are Mr. Hamilton’s competitors, but I rejoice for Scotland, 
if there is one who has received from disinterested strangers, conversant with 
these matters, the like public eulogium. 

“ Adieu, my dear sir, etc. V. Cousin.” 

'* Paris, June 1, 1836.” 

The original may be found in the preface to M. Peisse's “ Fragments de Phil- 
osophic, par W. Hamilton.” It were difficult to say whether this letter, so 
generous in its estimate of a philosophical opponent, reflects higher credit upon 
Hamilton, or upon Cousin himself. Letters of a similar nature, it may here be 
remarked, were on the same occasion, placed before the Council of Patrons, from 
eighteen savans and men of letters of all nations — a part of which shows the 
impression already made upon the cultivated mind of Europe by the genius 
of Hamilton. 
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range of information was almost literally boundless, compre- 
hending not merely matters connected with philosophy, but 
all topics of general knowledge. More widely conversant 
with metaphysical literature than perhaps any other man liv- 
ing, he seemed equally familiar with the whole range of theo- 
logical, historical, and classical lore. After the manner of Leib- 
nitz, and of Aristotle — to both of whom, in other respects 
also, his mind bore a marked resemblance — he seems to have 
made himself master of what the human mind had, as yet, in 
its progress, attained, as the preparatory step toward the en- 
largement of those boundaries, by contributions of his own. 
To that power of philosophic analysis by which he was able, 
as by intuition, to resolve the most intricate and complicated 
problem of thought into its simple and primary elements, 
and that remarkable erudition by which he was able to take 
in, at a glance, the whole range of previous thought and la- 
bor on any subject, we have but to add a style almost with- 
out a parallel for precision, definiteness, and strength, and 
we have the chief elements of this man’s power as a thinker 
and writer. 

Nor was he wanting in that attribute inseparable from 
true greatness, candor towards those from whom he differed. 
Terrible as were the weapons of his criticism, no man knew 
better how to respect an antagonist, even while demolishing 
his opinions. Thus, for example, he speaks of Cousin : “ a 
philosopher, for whose genius and character I already had the 
warmest admiration, an admiration which every succeeding 
year has only augmented, justified, and confirmed. Nor, in say- 
ing this, need I make any reservation ; for I admire even where I 
dissent; and were M. Cousin’s speculations on the absolute 
utterly abolished, to him would still remain the honor of do- 
ing more himself, and of contributing more to what has been 
done by others, in the furtherance of an enlightened philoso- 
phy, than any other living individual in France — I might say 
in Europe.” 

In personal appearance, Hamilton was dignified and pre- 
possessing, of somewhat commanding form and bearing, re- 
sembling in some respects our countryman the late Daniel 

Vol. XVHL No. G9. 9 
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Webster. There was the same lofty and massive brow, the 
same repose and majesty of the features, and that certain 
stateliness of manner, which marks a kingly soul, conscious 
of its own power. In the later years of his life, this natural 
reserve was increased by a difficulty of utterance, resulting 
from a partial paralysis of the vocal organs. Under these 
circumstances, a stranger, on first introduction, would hardly 
feel at ease ; while, at the same time, he could not fail to be 
impressed with the whole appearance and conversation of 
the man. In the respects mentioned, Hamilton contrasted 
strongly with Schelling, whom in those days, not long be- 
fore his death, one might have seen, at Berlin, a lean and 
shrivelled old man, but full of vivacity and fire, bowed and 
worn with the labors of years, but retaining all the enthusi- 
asm of younger days, — busily engaged, to the very last, in 
elaborating his second system of philosophy, and, to this end, 
combating his own former views; — pleasantly remarking 
that he found himself, and his own former pupils, the most 
difficult of all his antagonists to refute. 

As a psychologist, Hamilton should not be judged merely 
by the lectures on metaphysics published since his death. 
Interesting and able as they undoubtedly are, and contain- 
ing much that is profound and original, they are not the 
measure of his strength, nor are they the resultiof his maturer 
studies. Prepared, in the first instance, merely for the class- 
room, thrown off in haste during the progress of the session, 
at the rate of three per week, each lecture usually on the 
night preceding its delivery, and the whole course within the 
period of five months, never subsequently rewritten, nor even 
revised for publication, by the author — they are by no means 
to be taken as the final and careful statement of his views. 
As such he did not, himself, regard them. They were the ear- 
lier and (it is not too much to say) the cruder productions 
of his mind. Taken as a system of mental science, they are 
singularly incomplete ; dwelling at undue length on prelimi- 
nary matters, and elaborating, in detail, certain portions of 
the science, as, for example, the doctrine of perception, to the 
almost entire exclusion of other and equally important topics; 
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giving but a meagre outline of the sensibilities, and nothing, or 
almost nothing, upon the will. These features, together with 
occasional inconsistencies, and inadvertences of statement, 
are the natural result of the circumstances under which the 
work was originally prepared. It is not to these lectures, con- 
sequently, but to the notes and dissertations appended to his 
edition of Reid, and the Articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
subsequently collected and published, under his own eye, enti- 
tled Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, that we should 
refer for the real system and the true strength of the man. 
Even in these, it must be confessed, the system lies fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. It is to be regretted that we have not, 
from his own pen, and as the result of his riper and later 
studies, a carefully prepared treatise on psychology. 

It is not, however, merely or chiefly as a psychologist that 
Hamilton is to be regarded. His mind was logical rather 
than metaphysical, we should judge, in its natural bias. It 
is from the point of view and with the eye of a logician, that 
be usually looks at the problems of philosophy, little given to 
and little believing in the speculations of a pure ontology, 
nor, on the other hand, in his observation of the mind, con- 
tent with merely reviewing the given facts and phenomena 
of consciousness, but seeking to reduce them, if possible, to 
older under those great laws of thought, of which logic is, 
with him, the expression and the science. It was to logic, 
as is well known, that the chief strength and the principal 
studies of his later years were directed ; and it was upon his 
labors in this department that he wished his reputation 
chiefly to rest 

The tendency to a logical explanation of psychological 
phenomena and metaphysical problems, is shown, for exam- 
ple, in the manner in which he deals with the doctrine of the 
infinite and absolute, as held by transcendental writers ; educ- 
ing the general law that all thought lies in the interval be- 
tween two extremes, unconditioned and inconceivable, but 
of which extremes one or the other must, by law of excluded 
middle, be true; deriving thus the grand principle that all 
thought is conditioned, and all knowledge limited and rela- 
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tive ; and, finally, reducing to this general law the principle 
of causality, which, by Leibnitz, Kant, Reid, Stewart, Cousin, 
and the great body of English and French philosophers, has 
been held to be an original principle or datum of the human 
mind. 

With these remarks, of a general nature, upon the charac- 
ter of Hamilton as a philosopher, we proceed to notice, more 
particularly, some specific features of his system. 

Were we required to point out the peculiarities of his sys- 
tem, in what chief aspects the Scotch philosophy, as held by 
this great master, presents itself, as compared with other and 
previous systems — passing by the whole science of logic, 
which he claims to have reconstructed and amplified, and 
confining ourselves to psychology — we should name first 
and chiefly the doctrine of perception, with the closely related 
topic of consciousness ; while, as a general principle under- 
lying the whole system, and fundamental to it, appears the 
doctrine of the relativity and consequent limitation of human 
thought ; or, as it may be termed, the doctrine of the condi- 
tioned. To these points our attention will chiefly be directed 
in the present Article. 

A brief survey of the state of philosophical speculation in 
Europe, at the time when Hamilton appeared, will best ena- 
ble us to appreciate his labors, and his contributions to phi- 
losophy, in respect to the points now named. 

The earlier part of the present century witnessed a peculiar 
awakening and activity of the philosophic mind in Europe. 
The previous century had closed, and the present opens, with 
the philosophy of Locke in the ascendant ; as indeed it had 
long been, both in Great Britain and in France. In the latter 
country, that philosophy was known, indeed, chiefly through 
the medium of Condillac, who, in developing, may be said to 
have corrupted, the doctrines of Locke. In England, also, 
Hume, embracing the general principles of the system which 
Locke had advanced, and carrying them to their extreme but 
legitimate conclusions, had laid the foundations of a wide and 
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dangerous scepticism in philosophy. Alarmed by these re- 
sults, there had already arisen, at the close of the last cen- 
tuiy, a reaction of the public mind, in certain quarters. Si- 
multaneously, in Germany and in Britain, did such reac- 
tion manifest itself ; and in both as the result of Hume’s 
speculations ; Kant in the former, and Reid in the latter, 
maintaining that above and beyond the ideas derived from 
experience and observation, there are in the mind, connate, 
if not innate, certain great principles, universal and necessary, 
prior to, and the foundation of, all experience. Such, in brief, 
was the philosophic life of the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury : Condillac in France, and Hume in England, carrying 
out, to false positions, the principles of Locke ; Reid in Scot- 
land, and Kant in Germany, laying, each in his own way, 
the foundations of a better system. 

The influence of Kant became speedily predominant in 
Germany; and before his death, in 1804, he was acknowl- 
edged as the master mind of Europe, in the domain of specula- 
tive thought ; while, in turn, the sober, common-sense philoso- 
phy (as it has been termed) of the Scotch school, was gradu- 
ally attracting attention, and gaining influence, both in Brit- 
ain and France. To this result, as regards the latter coun- 
try, the labors of Royer Collard, who advocated this system, 
and subsequently of Jouffroy (who gave to his countrymen 
an excellent edition of the Works of Reid, and of the Moral 
Philosophy of Stewart), greatly contributed. 

Such were the intellectual influences predominant in the 
department of philosophic science, in the early part of the 
present century, — the period when Sir William Hamilton, 
then passing from childhood to those years when the mind 
usually receives its first impulses and impressions in this di- 
rection, may be supposed to have commenced his studies in 
philosophy. Fichte had then come into notoriety as profes- 
sor in the leading university of Germany. Scbelling and 
Hegel were just coming upon the stage. It is easy to see 
the influence which would be exerted upon a youthful and 
inquisitive mind by the leading theories, and the philosophic t 
spirit of the time. Adopting in the main, and as the basis of 
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his views, the ground- principles of Reid, he is, at the same 
time, an admirer, if not in some sense a disciple, of Kant; 
and, in the general spirit and drift of his philosophy, as well 
as in some of its specific doctrines, may be traced the influ- 
ence of the sage of Konigsberg. In the grand doctrine of the 
relativity of human knowledge, and the consequent denial of 
the possibility of knowing the absolute and infinite, he is 
with Kant, as against Schelling and Cousin. In the rejec- 
tion, in fact, of the whole scheme of transcendental and ra- 
tionalistic philosophy, he follows Kant. He adopts the Kan- 
tian division (then just coming into use) of the powers of the 
mind, into three great classes : the faculties of knowledge , 
of feeling , and of will and desire; which latter are classed to- 
gether under the title of conative powers. He adopts, also, the 
Kantian notion of freedom. 

Passing now to notice, more particularly, the doctrine of 
perception and its connected topics, as held by Hamilton, we 
need hardly remark that, so far as psychology is concerned, 
it is here that his chief labor has been expended, and his chief 
laurels won. It was precisely at this point that philosophy 
was, just then, most at fault, and most needed the clear dis- 
crimination and decision of a master mind. It had long been 
the prevalent doctrine of the schools, widely divergent as 
they were on other points, that the mind is immediately cog- 
nizant only of its own ideas, and not directly of external ob- 
jects ; the latter being known, so far as they were held to be 
known at all, only through the medium of the mind’s ideas, 
and not immediately, or face to face. This doctrine, under a 
great variety of modifications, had passed, as to its essential 
principle, virtually unchallenged for centuries, and had been 
the belief, in fact, of the great body of philosophers, ancient and 
modern. To Reid belongs the honor of announcing posi- 
tively, and maintaining boldly, though not without occa- 
sional inconsistency, the opposite doctrine of the immediate 
cognizance of external objects in the act of perception. But 
while he saw clearly the true doctrine, he had not given it, 
in all respects, its full development, or its ablest statement. 
Particularly, he bad failed to discriminate between the vari- 
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ous forms which the opposite doctrine had, at different times, 
and in the different schools, assumed, and had therefore failed 
to give due sharpness and precision to the statement of the 
true theory. This it remained for Hamilton to do, and this 
he has done, fully, completely, and once for all. The doc- 
trine which Reid had left incomplete, he elucidates and per- 
fects, shows it to be the true and only tenable position, and 
that its rejection, logically and consistently carried out, leads 
to absolute idealism, or the denial of all objective and exter- 
nal reality. By a masterly analysis he reduces to a system, 
and gives a complete classification of, the various theories 
that may be and have been held in regard to perception, 
draws the dividing line between presentative and represent- 
ative knowledge, and maintains that we know the external 
world as we know the operations of our own minds, by im- 
mediate and intuitive perception. 

u If we interrogate consciousness concerning the point in 
question, the response is categorical and clear. When I con- 
centrate my attention in the simplest act of perception, I re- 
turn from my observation with the most irresistible convic- 
tion of two facts, or rather two branches of the same fact : 
that Jam, and that something different from me exists. In this 
act I am conscious of myself, as the perceiving subject, and 
of an external reality as the object perceived ; and I am con- 
scious of both existences in the same indivisible moment of 
intuition. The knowledge of the subject does not precede 
nor follow the knowledge of the object ; neither determines, 
neither is determined by, the other. The two terms of cor- 
relation stand in mutual counterpoise and equal independ- 
ence; they are given, as connected, in the synthesis of knowl- 
edge ; but as contrasted, in the antithesis of existence. Such 
is the fact of perception, as revealed in consciousness ; and 
as it determines mankind, in general, in their equal assurance 
ot the reality of an external world, and of the existence of their 
own minds. Consciousness declares our knowledge of mate- 
rial qualities to be intuitive” (Discussions on Phil. and Lit., 
p. 60. Am. edit.) 

According as the truth of this testimony of consciousness 
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is unconditionally admitted, or in part or wholly rejected, 
there result divers possible and actual systems of philosophy, 
thus classified by Hamilton. If the veracity of consciousness 
be fully admitted, and the antithesis of mind and matter, as 
given in perception, be taken as real, we have the system of 
natural realism. If the reality of the antithesis be denied, we 
have the scheme of absolute identity , mind and matter being 
mere phenomenal modifications of one common substance. 
If, further, we deny the independence of one or the other of 
the two original factors, the subject, or the object, as given 
in perception, making the subject the original, and deriving 
the object from it, we have idealism ; making the object the 
original, and deriving the subject from it — materialism. Or 
if, again, we deny the reality of both subject and object, as 
given in the act of perception, consciousness being regarded 
as merely a phenomenon, we obtain nihilism. There is still 
another course possible — that is, with the idealist, to deny 
the immediate cognizance of an external world, in the act of 
perception ; while, at the same time, we do not, with the ide- 
alist, deny the actual existence of that world ; but, on the 
contrary, assume its existence, on the ground of an irresisti- 
ble and universal belief in its reality. This system, the most 
illogical and inconsequent of all, yet in fact adopted by the 
great majority of philosophers, from the ancients to Des- 
cartes, and from Descartes to Brown, is termed, by Hamilton, 
cosmothetic idealism , or hypothetical realism. 

It is against this system, accordingly, that Sir William di- 
rects his chief attack, tracing it to its source, and showing it 
to be without the shadow of a foundation. It rests upon the 
tacitly assumed principle — a principle that has strangely 
passed, unchallenged, through successive schools of philoso- 
phy for centuries : that the relation of knowledge implies the 
analogy of existence ; in other words, that like knows like; 
or, that what is known must be similar to that which knows 
— a principle that lies at the basis of all systems which deny 
the immediate cognizance of external objects in perception. 
To this principle may be traced the intuitional species of 
the schools, the ideas of Descartes, the pre&stablished har - 
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mony of Leibnitz, the vision in Deity of Mallebranche, the 
phenomena of Kant, the external states of Brown. This prin- 
ciple Hamilton characterizes as “nothing more than an irra- 
tional attempt to explain what is, in itself, inexplicable. 
How the similar or the same is conscious of itself, is not a 
whit less inconceivable than how one contrary is immedi- 
ately percipient of another. It at best only removes our 
admitted ignorance by one step back ; and then, in place of 
oar knowledge simply originating from the incomprehensible , 
it ostentatiously departs from the absurd (Discussions, etc., 
p.6aj 

The theory of representative perception is shown, by Ham- 
ilton, to be unnecessary, destructive of itself, and destructive 
of all evidence of the existence of an external world : unnec- 
essary, inasmuch as it undertakes to assign a reason for that 
which requires and admits of no explanation beyond the sim- 
ple fact ; while the reason assigned is, itself, no less incom- 
prehensible than the theory which it proposes to explain ; it 
being just as inexplicable how an unknown external object 
can be represented to the mind, as how it can be immediately 
perceived, i. e. without representation ; — destructive of itself 
inasmuch as it denies the veracity of consciousness, which 
testifies to our immediate perception of an external world, 
and thus subverts the foundation and destroys the possibil- 
ity of all knowledge. “ The first act of hypothetical realism 
is thus an act of suicide ; philosophy, thereafter, is at best 
bnt an enchanted corpse, awaiting only the exorcism of the 
sceptic, to relapse into its proper nothingness.” The theory 
is, moreover, destructive of all evidence that an external 
world really exists ; since the only evidence we have of such 
a reality is the testimony of consciousness in the act of per- 
ception, and that is by the theory deliberately set aside as 
unreliable ; thus rendering problematical the existence of the 
very facts which it undertakes to account for. 

We cannot follow, in detail, the arguments by which Sir 
William proceeds to demolish the theory of representative 
perception, in its various forms. It is sufficient to say that 
the work is most effectually done ; and the question, it would 
seem, put at rest for the present, if not for all time. 
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The precise relation of perception and sensation to each 
other, is clearly pointed out by Hamilton. Perception is only 
a special mode of knowledge ; and sensation is a special 
mode of feeling. The relation is, therefore a generic one — 
the relation which holds, universally, between knowledge 
and feeling. These are always coexistent, yet always dis- 
tinct. And thus it is with respect to perception and sensa- 
tion. “ A cognition is objective : that is, our consciousness 
is then relative to something different from the present state 
of the mind itself ; a feeling, on the contrary, is subjective : 
that is, our consciousness is exclusively limited to the pleas- 
ure or pain experienced by the thinking subject. Cognition 
and feeling are always coexistent The purest act of knowl- 
edge is always colored by some feeling of pleasure or pain ; 
for no energy is absolutely indifferent, and the grossest feel- 
ing exists only as it is known in consciousness. This being 
the case of cognition and feeling in general, the same is true 
of perception and sensation in particular. Perception proper 
is the consciousness, through the senses, of the qualities of 
an object known as different from self ; sensation proper is 
the consciousness of the subjective affection of pleasure or 
pain, which accompanies that act of knowledge. Percep- 
tion is thus the objective element in the complex state — the 
element of cognition ; sensation is the subjective element — 
the element of feeling.” (Lectures, Metaphysics, p.335.) 

The great law which regulates the phenomena of percep- 
tion and sensation, in their reciprocal relation to each other — 
a law which Kant had, indeed, already indicated — is first 
clearly and prominently announced by Hamilton. It is this: 
knowledge and feeling, perception and sensation, though 
always coexistent, are always m the inverse ratio of each other; 
a law at once simple and universal, yet overlooked hith- 
erto by the great body of psychologists. That this is the law 
of mental action is shown by reference to the several senses, 
in which it appears that, in proportion as any given sense 
has more of the one element, it has less of the other. In 
sight, for example, perception is at the maximum; sensa- 
tion, at the minimum. Hearing, on the other hand, while 
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lew extensive in its sphere of knowledge than sight, is more 
intensive in its capacity of sensation. We have greater 
pleasure and greater pain from single sounds than from sin- 
gle colors. So, also, with regard to touch : in those parts of 
the body where sensation predominates, perception is feeble ; 
and the reverse. 

The relation of perception and sensation is closely con- 
nected with the relation of the primary and secondary quali- 
ties of matter : the primary qualities being those in which 
perception, or the objective element, is dominant ; the secon- 
dary, those in which sensation, the subjective element, rises 
superior. But on this we cannot now enter. 

Closely related to the doctrine of perception is that of con- 
sciousness, in the Hamiltonian system. It is regarded, not as 
a distinct faculty, but as involved in, and the basis of, all 
the specific faculties ; coextensive with intelligence, cogni- 
zance, knowledge. Consciousness and perception, according 
to this view, are not different things, but the same thing un- 
der different aspects. As in geometry, the sides of the tri- 
angle suppose the angles, and the angles suppose the sides, 
and sides and angles are, in reality, indivisible from each 
other, while yet we think and speak of them as distinct ; so, 
in the philosophy of mind we may contemplate the same 
thing now under one, now under another, of its aspects, dis- 
tinguishing, in thought and expression, what, in nature, are 
one and indivisible. Thus with respect to consciousness 
and knowledge. To know, is to know that we know ; yet it 
is convenient to distinguish, and so we call the latter con- 
sciousness. The distinction is logical, and not psychologi- 
cal So far as regards the action of the mind, to know and 
to know that we know, are one and the same thing. 

It is a singular fact, and coincides with the view now given, 
that, until a comparatively recent date, there was no term, in 
general use, to denote what we now understand by conscious- 
ness. Prior to the time of Descartes, the term conscientia 
had, with few exceptions, been employed in a sense exclu- 
sively ethical, corresponding to our term conscience. The 
ethical is the primitive, and the psychological the derivative 
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meaning. Thus in the various modern languages, of Romaic 
origin, in which the ethical and the psychological ideas are 
expressed by the same word — as in the French, the Italian, 
the Spanish — the employment of these terms in a psychologi- 
cal sense is of recent date. Nor was it until the decline of phi- 
losophy that the Greek language appropriated a distinct term 
for this idea. Plato and Aristotle have no single word by which 
to express our knowledge of our own mental states. The term 
ovvalo*br)<ns, in the sense of self-consciousness, was first intro- 
duced by the later Platonists and Aristotelians ; nor did they 
appropriate this term to the action of any specific faculty, but 
regarded it as the general attribute of intelligence. 

As thus regarded, consciousness is not limited, in the Ham- 
iltonian philosophy, to the operations of our own minds, as 
in self-knowledge, self-consciousness, but extends to exter- 
nal objects. We are conscious of the external world, no less 
than of our own mental states. Whatever we know or per- 
ceive, that we are conscious of knowing or perceiving; and to 
be conscious of knowing or perceiving an object, is to be con- 
scious of the object as known or perceived. We cannot know 
that we know, without knowing what we know ; cannot know 
that we remember the contents of a chapter or a volume, 
without knowing what those contents are. To be conscious 
of perceiving the volume before me, is to be conscious of an 
act of perception, in distinction from all other mental acts ; 
and also to be conscious that the object perceived is a book, 
and not some other external object ; and that it is this book, 
and not some other one. But how can this be, if conscious- 
ness does not embrace within its sphere the object thus desig- 
nated ? 

The knowledge of relatives is one ; and as all knowledge 
is a relation between the mind knowing and the thing known, 
the conception and consciousness of one of these related 
terms involves that of the other also ; in other words, to be 
conscious of the knowing, is to be conscious of the thing 
known. So also, the knowledge of opposites is one. To 
have the idea of virtue, is to have the idea, also, of vice. To 
know what is short, we must know what is long. But in 
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perception, the ego and the non-ego, subject and object, mind 
and matter, are given as opposites, and are known as such. 
We know them by one and the same act, one and the same 
faculty. 

If consciousness be taken in this personal sense, as co- 
extensive with intelligence or knowledge, we can no longer 
limit it, of course, to the cognizance of what passes within 
our own minds. The definition which characterizes it as 
the faculty of self-knowledge, must be set aside as too nar- 
row. If consciousness is equivalent to knowledge in general, 
then it is not merely one particular kind of knowledge, that 
h, knowledge of self. In the Hamiltonian sense, we are no 
more conscious of the ego than of the non-ego, of the subject 
than of the object, of self than of the book and the ink-stand, 
as given in every act of perception : the knowledge of rela- 
tives is one ; the knowledge of opposites is one. When, 
therefore, we find Hamilton himself, in his lectures, laying 
down this 4< as the most general characteristic of conscious- 
ness, that it is the recognition, by the thinking subject, of its 
own acts and affections,” the inconsistency of this position 
with his own doctrine of consciousness, as above given, is 
obvious. 

Consciousness implies, according to Hamilton, several 
things : it implies discrimination of one object from another. 
We are conscious of anything only as we discriminate that 
from other things — conscious of one mental state, only as 
we distinguish it from other mental states. But, to discrimi- 
nate is to judge ; judgment is, therefore, implied in every act 
of consciousness. So, also, memory; for we cannot discrimi- 
nate and compare objects without remembering them in or- 
der to discriminate and compare. The notion of self, essen- 
tial, of course, to consciousness, is the result of memory, as 
recognizing the permanence and identity of the thinking sub- 
ject. Attention , also, is implied in every act of consciousness, 
inasmuch as we cannot discriminate without attention. 

Attention is, in fact, merely a modification of conscious- 
ness, according to Hamilton, and not a distinct faculty, as 
maintained by Reid and Stewart. It is consciousness and 
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something more, viz. an act of will : consciousness volunta- 
rily applied to some determinate object — consciousness con- 
centrated. 

Here, again, an apparent inconsistency presents itself : 
for, if attention is merely consciousness voluntarily directed 
to a particular object, then how can there be, as we are sub- 
sequently told there is, such a thing as involuntary attention; 
and if, moreover, attention is “consciousness and something 
more,’’ how is it that an act of attention is necessary to every 
exertion of consciousness ? This would seem to imply that 
all consciousness is consciousness and something more; 
that consciousness must be concentrated, in order to consci- 
ousness. The inconsistency pertains, however, rather to the 
mode of expression, than to the general doctrine. 

The question whether all our mental states are objects of 
consciousness, Hamilton decides in the negative. The mind 
is not always conscious, he maintains, of its own modifica- 
tions. Its furniture is not all put down in the inventory 
which consciousness furnishes. Of this mental latency, three 
degrees are distinguished : the first appears in the possession 
of certain acquired habits ; as, for example, the capacity to 
make use of a language, or a science, which we are not, at 
the moment, using. “ I know a science or language, not 
merely while I make a temporary use of it, but inasmuch as 
I can apply it when and how I will.” The riches of the mind 
consist, in great part, in these acquired habits, and not in its 
present momentary activities. Nay, “ the infinitely greater 
part of our spiritual treasures lies, always, beyond the sphere 
of consciousness, hid in the obscure recesses of the mind.” 
The second degree of latency appears in the possession of 
certain systems of knowledge, or habits of action, not ordi- 
narily manifest, or known to exist, but which are revealed to 
consciousness in certain extraordinary and abnormal states of 
mind. Thus in delirium, somnambulism, catalepsy, and other 
like affections, whole systems of knowledge, which have long 
faded out of mind, come back to consciousness : as, for ex- 
ample, languages spoken in early youth, and the like. Facts 
of this class, too numerous and well authenticated to be set 
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aside, and now generally admitted, however inexplicable, go 
to show that consciousness is not aware of all that passes in 
the mind. 

The third degree of latent modification appears in certain 
activities and passivities, occurring in the ordinary state, of 
which we are not directly conscious, but of whose existence 
we become aware by their effects. In proof of such latency 
we are referred to the phenomena of perception. In vision, 
there is a certain expanse of surface, which is the least that 
can be detected by the eye — the minimum visible. If we 
suppose this surface divided into two parts, neither of these 
parts will, by itself, produce any sensible impression on the 
eye ; and yet each of these parts must produce some impres- 
sion, else the whole would produce none. So, of the mini- 
mum audible : the sound of distant waves is made up of a 
multitude of little sounds, undistinguished by the ear, un- 
known to consciousness. The same is true of the other 
senses. The laws of association, also, furnish evidence of 
the same thing: as every one knows, it is impossible, in many 
cases, to trace the connection of thought with thought. The 
connecting links escape us. The truth is, they were never 
known to consciousness. The first and last of the series only, 
appear : as when an ivory ball, in motion, impinges on a 
row of similar balls, at rest ; only the last of which is visibly 
affected by the impulse. 

In view of this whole class of facts, Hamilton does not 
hesitate to maintain the somewhat startling proposition, 
“that what we are conscious of, is constructed out of what 
we are not conscious of ; that our whole knowledge, in fact, 
is made up of the unknown and the incognizable.” The evi- 
dence is such, he thinks, as “ not merely to warrant, but to 
necessitate, the conclusion that the sphere of our conscious 
modifications is only a small circle in the centre of a far 
wider sphere of action and passion, of which we are only 
conscious through its effects.” (Lectures, p. 241, 242.) 

Without discussing the correctness of this view, it is appa- 
rent that if the term knowledge is properly applied to any por- 
tion of these latent modifications, the proposition that consci- 
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ousness is coextensive with knowledge, requires some modi- 
fication. If, for example, we may be said to “ know a science 
or a language, not merely while they are in present use, but 
long after ; and when we have no consciousness of any such 
possessions ; then, in these instances at least, we know what 
we do not know that we know. It can no longer be 
maintained that “ we have no knowledge of which we are 
not conscious.” It would seem inconsistent, moreover, to 
deny that memory is truly and properly a knowledge of the 
past, on the ground that u properly speaking, we know only 
the actual and present,” and at the same time to speak of 
knowing that which we do not even remember. If what is 
positively remembered is not, properly speaking, known, but 
only believed, much less that which is not remembered. 

The question of mental activities and affections unknown 
to consciousness, is one of great interest and importance, and 
deserves a more thorough investigation than it has yet re- 
ceived at the hands of English and American psychologists, 
by whom, in fact, it can hardly be said to have been at all 
considered ; while, in Germany, since the time of Leibnitz, 
who first promulgated the doctrine, and of Wolfe, who ably 
maintained it, it has been regarded as a settled and necessary 
conclusion. The more recent French philosophers, also, 
adopt the same view. 

We have been occupied, thus far, with the Hamiltonian 
doctrine of perception and consciousness. There are other 
points of interest and importance in psychology, to the elu- 
cidation of which Hamilton has contributed not a little, but 
which we cannot here discuss. His views on inductive as 
distinguished from deductive reasoning — indeed, his whole 
discussion of the processes of the elaborative faculty in judg- 
ment and reasoning — are worthy of the most careful atten- 
tion. The same is true of his theory of pleasure and pain, 
and of his analysis and description of the sensibilities. We 
regard his treatment of these themes as among the most val- 
uable of his contributions to psychology. 

But we must pass, without notice, these and other topics, 
to notice the second of the principal points mentioned at the 
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outset, the doctrine of the conditioned; or, more generally, the 
principle of the relativity and consequent limitation of hu- 
man thought. We can hardly name a problem in philosophy 
more important and fundamental than this, lying deeper at 
the base of all systems, and giving shape to all. It raises 
the question, not of the value $nd validity of this or that pro- 
cess of thought ; this or that mode of operation ; this or that 
specific faculty ; but of the value and validity of knowledge 
itself. To ask whether human thought and knowledge are 
relative, is to ask whether we know things as they are in 
themselves, or only as they stand related to us the observers. 

To borrow an illustration from the phenomenon of vision: 
to an observer stationed on some determinate portion of the 
earth’s surface, the position and movements of the heavenly 
bodies present a certain appearance. As he changes his po- 
sition, the appearance changes. The knowledge thus ob- 
tained is evidently not an absolute but only a relative knowl- 
edge, having relation to the position and visual power of the 
observer. Place him elsewhere, or modify his power of vision, 
and you change the whole aspect of the phenomenon. Now 
the question is, whether that which is true, in this case, of 
one portion of our knowledge, may not be true in all cases 
and of all our knowledge ? Do we know anything as it is 
per se ? or, is all our knowledge merely phenomenal — the 
appearance which things present to our faculties of knowing ? 
If the latter, then would not a modification of our faculties 
produce an entire change in our knowledge of things ? And 
what evidence have we that the reality corresponds to the ap- 
pearance ; that the presentation given by our present facul- 
ties is a true and correct one ? 

How wide and fearful the sweep of this last question, and 
bow startling the scepticism to which it points, will be evi- 
dent at a glance. It brings us, so to speak, to the very edge 
and limit of the solid world, and bids us look off into the infi- 
nite space and deep night that lie beyond, and through which 
we, and our little world, are whirling. Another step — 
and we are lost ! 

This problem, as we have said, of the relativity of knowl- 
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edge, really underlies all our philosophy ; as a single glance 
at the history of philosophic opinion will show. It meets us, 
at the outset, among the first questions that engaged the hu- 
man mind in its earlier speculations. It meets us in the 
most recent theories and discussions of the latest contending 
schools. From Zenophanes tq Leibnitz, from Parmenides to 
Schelling and Hegel, it traverses the web of philosophic 
thought. What is the value, what the certainty, of human 
knowledge ? Know we realities, or appearances only ? 
— noumena, or phenomena ? It was the question of the 
earlier Grecian schools ; solved, ultimately, by those ancient 
thinkers in the interests of idealism and scepticism. We 
know but the phenomenal : things are but what they seem ; 
man is the measure of all things. It has been the question 
of the German schools, from Kant to Hegel — solved here 
again, ultimately, in the interest of idealism and scepticism : 
things are but what they seem — the seeming is the reality. 
It has been the question of the Scotch school : affirming that 
while our faculties are limited, and our knowledge therefore 
limited by our faculties, those faculties are not the limit of 
existence and reality. But while we know, and can know, 
merely phenomena, and not things in themselves ; we are, 
nevertheless, not to regard ourselves and our faculties as the 
measure of all things. Such, in spirit and substance, the 
teaching of Reid and Stewart, in Scotland ; of Jouffroy and 
Collard, in France; and such the doctrine of Hamilton, as 
developed in the whole tone of his teaching, and more espec- 
ially in his philosophy of the conditioned. 

The doctrine of the conditioned, as it has been called, rests 
upon the principle that all that is conceivable in thought lies 
between two extremes ; which, as mutually contradictory, 
cannot both be true ; but of which, for the same reason, one 
must be true ; while, at the same time, neither of these ex- 
tremes is, itself, conceivable. Thus, for example, we conceive 
space. It is a positive and necessary form of thought. We 
cannot but conceive it. But how do we conceive it ? It 
must be either finite or infinite, of course ; for these are con- 
tradictory alternatives, of which one or the other must be 
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true. But we cannot positively conceive, or represent to our- 
selves as possible, either alternative. 

We cannot conceive space as bounded, finite, a whole, be- 
yond which is no further space: this is impossible. Nor, on 
the other hand, can we realize, in thought, the opposite ex- 
treme — the infinity of space. For, travel as far as we will, in 
thought, we still stop short of the infinite. Here, then, are 
two inconceivable extremes, of which, as contradictory, one 
or the other must be true ; and between these inconceivable 
extremes, lies the sphere of the conceivable. Thus it is ever, 
and in all the relations of thought. Thus, for example, as to 
time . As we must think all things material to exist in space ; 
so we cannot but think all things mental, as well as material, 
to exist in time : yet we can neither conceive, on the one 
hand, the absolute commencement of time; nor yet, on the 
other, can we conceive it as absolutely without limit, or be- 
ginning. Thus the conceivable lies, ever, between two in- 
comprehensible extremes. This is a grand law of thought 
— a law of the mind : the conceivable is bounded, ever, by 
the inconceivable ; only the limited, the conditioned, is cogi- 
table. This law of the mind, first distinctly developed and 
announced as such by Hamilton, he calls the Law of the 
Conditioned. 

It is evident that this law of mental activity is not a 
power, a potency , but an impotency , of the mind. It is a bound 
or limit, beyond which, in our thinking, we cannot go. 
Whatever lies beyond this limit, whatever is unconditioned, 
unbounded, is, to us, and must ever be to us, unknown. It 
is the position of Hamilton, that this impotence or imbecility 
of the mind, to think the unconditioned, constitutes a great 
negative principle, to which some of the most important 
mental phenomena, hitherto regarded as primary data of in- 
telligence, may be referred. 

The doctrine of the conditioned, as thus laid down, has 
special application to the ideas of the absolute and infinite , 
the idea of cause , and the idea of freedom . 

And first : as to the ideas of the absolute and infinite . 
What are the absolute and the infinite? Can we know them? 
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Can we conceive them ? Prom the dawn of philosophy, no 
themes have been more frequently before the human mind, 
or have occasioned profounder thought To get beyond the 
finite and the phenomenal, to know the absolute, to com- 
prehend the One and All, has been the aim and ambition of 
bold and aspiring systems, from the ancient Eleatic to the 
modern Eclectic. To the philosophy of the absolute, in all its 
forms, stands directly opposed the philosophy of the condi- 
tioned. The infinite and absolute lie beyond the bounds of 
possible thought and knowledge to man. They are unknow- 
able ; they are inconceivable. 

The better to understand the conditions of our problem, 
let us see what solutions are possible. These are four, and 
only four. We may say : 1. That the infinite and abso- 
lute are conceivable, but not knowable ; or, 2. that they are 
knowable, but not conceivable ; or, 3. that they are both 
knowable and conceivable ; or, 4. that they are neither 
knowable nor conceivable. Each of these positions has 
been actually maintained, by one or another of the opposing 
schools. 

The first is the position of Kant The infinite and abso- 
lute are not objects of knowledge ; but, on the other hand 
they are positive concepts, and not mere negations of the 
finite and the relative. A positive knowledge of the uncon- 
ditioned is impossible. We know, and can know, only by 
means of our faculties of knowing, which thus afford the con- 
ditions of all knowledge. Now these faculties take cogni- 
zance, not of the infinite and absolute, but only of the finite 
and relative — the phenomenal: in other words, not of things 
in themselves; but only of things as relative to us. The 
former lie wholly beyond the sphere of our operations. 

This strikes at the root, of course, of all purely speculative 
and a priori systems, whether of psychology, theology, or on- 
tology. Rational psychology and transcendental philosophy 
are, at once, impossible and absurd. We are shut up, posi- 
tively and strictly, to the sphere of the relative and phenome- 
nal, the sphere of consciousness. Thus Kant, though often 
regarded as the grand apostle of the transcendental school, 
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io reality subverts the whole system, by showing all knowl- 
edge of anything beyond the finite and relative to be impos- 
sible. It is the very object of the Critique of Pure Reason 
to analyze human knowledge as to its fundamental condi- 
tions, and determine its proper sphere. The result is a decla- 
ration that the knowledge of the unconditioned is impossible. 

Bat while unknowable, the infinite is not inconceivable. 
We form notions or ideas of that which lies beyond the 
bounds of knowledge : the illimitable, the absolute. These 
ideas have not, indeed, any objective reality. Nay, they in- 
volve us in contradictions from which we can find no escape. 
Still they are conceptions, and not mere negations — positive 
concepts ; and it is the specific province of reason (vernunft), 
in distinction from understanding (verstand), to furnish 
these ideas. The reason, as thus employed — pure reason — 
is not, however, to be relied upon as a faculty of positive 
knowledge. As such it is wholly illusory, conversant with 
phantoms, not with realities. It is not until we emerge from the 
domain of pure reason, and set ourselves to inquire of prac- 
tical reason, that we can have evidence of the reality of the 
objects to which these ideas relate. 

The tendency of such a system could only be to scepti- 
cism. If the pure reason is illusory, how shall we trust the 
practical ? If the ideas of God, the soul, freedom, and im- 
mortality, are not to be taken as realities when given by the 
former, how shall we establish the existence of the same up- 
on the authority of the latter ? If the data of the one are 
mere laws of thought, and not of things, how do we know 
that it is not so with the other ? 

This tendency is still further strengthened by the arbitrary 
limitation of space and time to the sphere of seuse, in the 
Kantian system. We think under the conditions of space 
and time ; thus we perceive and know all things ; but we 
are not to infer that the objects of our knowledge are, in re- 
ality, what we conceive them to be ; for space and time are 
not laws of things, but only of our thinking. If so, then 
when we come into the sphere of the practical reason, or con- 
science, and find ourselves there under the law of moral obli- 
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gation, viewing this as right, and that as wrong, what right 
have we to affirm thatthis,also,is not merely a lawof thought, 
rather than a law of things ? What, then, becomes of our so- 
called eternal and immutable morality? 

Nor was this system terminative of the controversy ; on the 
contrary, it contained, within itself, the germ of a higher trans- 
cendentalism, and a more thorough-going philosophy of the 
absolute, than any that had preceded. In the words of Ham- 
ilton : “ he had slain the body, but had not exorcised the 
spectre of the absolute ; and this spectre has continued to 
haunt the schools of Germany even to the present day.” 

The second is the position of Schelling, and the school of 
metaphysicians represented by him, who held to the direct 
apprehension of truths which lie beyond the sphere of sense 
and of experience, by a capacity of knowledge which is above 
the understanding and above consciousness, and which they 
call the power of intellectual intuition . By sinking back into 
the depths of the soul itself, back of all sense-perception, all 
reasoning, all reflection, all consciousness, the mind has the 
power, according to these illuminati, of perceiving truth per 
se — things as they are in themselves — the unconditioned, 
the infinite and absolute, God, matter, soul. These objects 
cannot, it is true, be conceived by the mind, for they lie be- 
yond the sphere of the understanding ; and the attempt to 
bring them within that sphere involves us, at once, in diffi- 
culties and absurdities : we can conceive only the condi- 
tioned. But though not capable of being conceived, they 
may be known by this higher power of immediate intuition. 
Thus, alone, is philosophy possible; for, as the science of sci- 
ences, it is and must be the science of the absolute. 

As thus endowed, and in the exercise of this higher power, 
the mind becomes identified with the absolute itself ; the dis- 
tinction of subject and object, of the knowing and the known, 
vanishes : reason and the absolute, man and the infinite, are 
one. 

The third position is a modification or combination of the 
two previous. The infinite and absolute are objects of knowl- 
edge, as with Schelling ; and also objects of conception, as 
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with Kant This is the view of Cousin, the view so ably re- 
futed by Hamilton, in the Article on the philosophy of the 
conditioned, to which we referred at the beginning. It is 
the peculiarity of the theory of Schelling, as already stated, 
that the infinite and absolute are known by a power above 
consciousness, and superior to the understanding, in the ope- 
ration of which all distinction of subject and object is lost, 
the mind knowing and the object knowm — reason and the 
absolute — becoming one. Hence, while known to the reason, 
the objects of this power are incomprehensible to the under- 
standing, which can know only by consciousness and dis- 
crimination of differences. With Cousin, on the other hand, 
the infinite and absolute are known, not by any such inde- 
scribable, extraordinary, and paradoxical process, but by the 
ordinary method of consciousness, which, it is admitted, is 
implied in all intelligence, and under the conditions of plu- 
rality and difference, which are the necessary conditions of all 
knowledge. As thus known to consciousness, and by the 
ordinary methods of intelligence, the infinite and absolute 
may be conceived as well as known. 

In opposition to all these, stands the fourth position, that 
of Hamilton, as already explained : We know, and can 
know, only the conditioned, the relative, the finite. All 
thought conditions its object in the very act of thinking. To 
think is to limit The infinite and absolute are not positive 
conceptions, but mere negations of the finite and relative. 
They cannot be positively conceived, or construed to the 
mind The effort to conceive them involves the abstrac- 
tion of the very conditions which are essential to thought it- 
self. We cannot, for example, conceive an absolute whole; 
that is, a whole so great that it cannot be, itself, conceived as 
part of a still greater whole ; nor can we conceive an abso- 
lute part, that is a part so small that it cannot be, itself, con- 
ceived as made up of parts. As an absolute maximum and an 
absolute minimum are, each and equally, unthinkable, in other 
words the absolutely bounded , so neither can we think the infi- 
nitely unbounded; for to follow out in thought, on the one 
hand, the ever widening and growing whole, until it shall 
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have passed all bounds and stand revealed to thought as 
the pure infinite, or on the other hand, to follow out the ever- 
progressing division into parts smaller and still smaller, until 
in this direction also all bounds are passed, and the infinite 
is actually reached, would in either case require an infinite 
process of thought and an infinite time for that process: thus 
neither the absolute nor the infinite, the positively limited 
nor the positively unlimited, can possibly be construed to 
thought, or represented to the imagination. 

To this, Schelling would reply : true, the understanding 
cannot comprehend the infinite and absolute; it knows only 
as it knows conditions and relations, only by comparing, and 
distinguishing, and apprehending the differences and relations 
of objects. The absolute is one, complete, out of relation to 
any other object; cannot therefore be known by plurality 
and difference and relation, as the understanding knows. 
But there is a higher faculty than the understanding ; knowl- 
edge may transcend consciousness. To the higher reason 
stand revealed the infinite, the absolute, pure truth, things as 
they are in themselves. This cannot be comprehended by the 
understanding, for it lies beyond the sphere of that power; 
it comes not within the consciousness, for consciousness sup- 
poses the distinction of subject and object, the mind knowing 
and the thing known ; while in the cognizance of the infinite 
this distinction vanishes, and the reason stands face to face 
with truth, nay is one with the absolute : as exercising this 
divine faculty, man becomes one with God. 

It is a sufficient answer to this purely fanciful hypothesis, 
to inquire, how it is that we become aware of possessing 
and exercising so remarkable a faculty ? Of course, we are 
not conscious of it ; for, by the supposition, it lies wholly 
beyond the sphere of consciousness. How, then, do we 
know it. For if not known at the time when it is called 
into exercise, how can it be remembered afterward ? We re- 
member only that of which we have been conscious. 

If, now, Cousin and his followers seek to escape this dif- 
ficulty by so modifying the theory of Schelling as to bring 
the knowledge of the absolute within the sphere of conscious- 
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ness, it is only to fall into the contradiction of affirming that 
we know, by the laws of the understanding, that which can, 
by no possibility, come under those laws. The absolute is the 
complete, the universal ; and, as such, it is absolutely one : 
to affirm it, is to deny all plurality and difference. But we 
know, by consciousness and intelligence, only as we distin- 
guish subject and object, only as we discover plurality and 
difference. To know the absolute, then, by consciousness 
and the understanding, is to know that which is absolutely 
one, by discovering in it plurality and difference ; in other 
words, by discovering it to be what it is not. 

Such, in substance, is the inexorable logic with which this 
remorseless antagonist pursues, through all space and be- 
yond the habitable bounds of thought, the chimera of the pos- 
sible knowledge, or even the possible conception, of the infi- 
nite and absolute. 1 

The application of this philosophy of the conditioned to 
theology, as regards especially our ideas of the supreme Being, 
is at once obvious and of the highest importance. As infinite 
and absolute, the God whom we worship is beyond the 
power of the human mind to comprehend, or adequately con- 
ceive. “ We must believe in the infinity of God ; but the 
infinite God cannot by us, in the present limitation of our 
faculties, be comprehended or conceived. A Deity under- 
stood, would be no Deity at all ; and it is blasphemy to say 
that God only is as we are able to think him to be. We 


1 It should be remarked that Hamilton carefully distinguishes, as those with 
whom he contends do not, between the absolute and the infinite. With Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, and the philosophers of the transcendental 
class generally, the terms absolute and infinite are used, not as opposed to each 
other, but to denote in general that which is wholly unconditioned. With Hamilton 
the absolute is the unconditionally limited, — the whole, complete — correspond- 
ing to the rb 5 Xor of Aristotle. The infinite on the other hand is the wholly 
vdimited. The one is, with him, the direct opposite of the other ; the one affirm- 
ing, the other denying, limitation. 

It may here be remarked that Prof. Mansel, of whom we shall have occasion 
presently to speak, uses the term absolute, not in the strict sense of Hamilton, 
as opposed to the infinite, but in the more general sense of the transcendental 
philosophers, as denoting that which is out of all necessary relation — the oppo- 
site of the necessarily relative. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 11 
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know God according to the finitude of our faculties ; but we 
believe much that we are incompetent properly to know.” 
(Lectures, p. 531). A God understood would be no God. 
He can be known only so far as he reveals himself ; known 
relatively, not absolutely and as he is in himself; and he can 
reveal himself only to and through the faculties with which 
he has seen fit to endow us. The limit of our faculties is the 
limit of all possible revelation of God to us. By no process 
of revelation can the finite be made to comprehend the ab- 
solute and the infinite. The drop can neither contain nor 
comprehend the ocean. 

But has not God revealed himself to us as infinite and ab- 
solute? He has made known to us the fact that he is so — 
a fact which it needs no special revelation to teach, since 
reason assures us that a finite God is no God ; but in making 
known to us the fact, he has not brought the infinite and ab- 
solute within our comprehension. Reason and revelation 
both assure us that God is infinite ; but they do not enable 
us to comprehend or grasp in thought, the contents of that 
infinite. We know that God is ; but what he is, we do not 
and cannot fully comprehend. We know that he is not finite, 
not dependent, but unlimited and absolute ; but how much 
is positively comprised under these negatives, we cannot de- 
termine. It requires infinity to conceive infinity. Hence — 
and it is a significant fact — those who claim for man a 
knowledge of the infinite, have done so, usually, on the ground 
that the reason in man is part of, and one with, the divine 
reason, as Cousin ; or, still higher, that man is one and the 
same with the absolute, as Schelling. 

This doctrine of the conditioned may be styled the philoso- 
phy of ignorance, rather than of wisdom ; a nescience , rather 
than a science , of God. But it is an ignorance which is, it- 
self, the highest wisdom ; for, as Hamilton has well said : 
“ the highest reach of human science is the scientific recog- 
nition of human ignorance : ‘ Qui nescit ignorare, ignorat 
scire.’ ” Well may we say, with Grotius : “nescire quaedam 
magna pars sapientiae est,” and with Scaliger : “ sapientia 
est vera, nolle nimis sapere.” Such has been the testimony 
of the most learned and devout, from Chrysostom and Au- 
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gustine downward. M There are two sorts of ignorance,” 
says Hamilton : w we philosophize to escape ignorance, and 
the consummation of our philosophy is ignorance ; we start 
from the one, we repose in the other ; they are the goals from 
which and to which, we tend ; and the pursuit of knowledge 
is but a course between two ignorances, as human life is, it- 
self, only a travelling from grave to grave.” (Wight’s Phil, of 
Sir Wm. H., p. 517.) 

A theology constructed on such principles and on such a 
basis, must evidently be one of preeminent modesty and hu- 
mility. It sets out with a confession of ignorance, and ends 
with a demonstration of the principle from which it sets out. 
It is a philosophy which “ vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up” The God whom it recognizes, and whom it worships, 
is a God incomprehensible, and past finding out; a God that 
hideth himself; whom no man hath seen or can see ; dwel- 
ling in the light that no man can approach unto. The spirit 
of such a theology is one of deepest reverence and humility. 
Its language is : u Who, by searching, can find out God ; 
who can find out the Almighty to perfection ? Lo ! these 
are parts of his ways ; but the thunder of his power who can 
understand ? ” 

There are two lessons specially taught by the philosophy 
of the conditioned, as applied to theology: one is, the impos- 
sibility of constructing, d priori , by reason alone, a science 
of God ; since, start from what point we will, we find our- 
selves baffled and thrown back in every attempt to approach 
the infinite ; and that not-by accident, but of necessity, from 
the demonstrated nature and laws of human thought. The 
other is, that the difficulties which we find in theology be- 
long equally to philosophy; are not peculiar to religion 
alone, nor to one system of religious belief exclusively, nor to 
revealed in distinction from natural theology, but to all sys- 
tems alike, and to philosophy as much as to theology. If 
theology cannot tell us what God is in himself, but only as 
relative to our limited faculties, neither can philosophy tell 
us what anything is, in itself, but only as relative to our fac- 
ulties of knowing. If theology cannot explain to our com- 
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prehension everything which it would have us believe ; phi- 
losophy, too, requires us to take upon trust more than it can 
demonstrate ; and to believe what we cannot understand. If 
theology recognizes, in its divinity, a being whom it cannot 
comprehend ; philosophy has never yet found herself able to 
frame a conception of Deity that was self-consistent, not to 
say adequate and complete ; and that for the same reason, 
in either case, — the inability of the human mind to form such 
a conception. 

It has been objected to this philosophy, that it makes the 
Infinite a mere negation : thus ignoring and abolishing the 
highest object of thought to man. This is not so. It is not the 
Infinite, but only our conception of the Infinite, which it pro- 
nounces negative. It is not the Infinite, but only our compre- 
hension of the Infinite, which it denies. That the Infinite is, 
we know — that it is ; but not what it is : every attempt to 
conceive it, lands us in a mere negation of the limited. The 
following passage, from Mansel, well expresses the truth as to 
this point : “ When we lift up our eyes to that blue vault of 
heaven, which is, itself, but the limit of our power of sight, 
we are compelled to suppose, though we cannot perceive, the 
existence of space beyond as well as within it ; we regard 
the boundary of vision as parting the visible from the invisi- 
ble. And when, in mental contemplation, we are conscious 
of relation and difference as the limits of our powerof thought, 
we regard them, in like manner, as the boundary between 
the conceivable and the inconceivable ; though we are una- 
ble to penetrate, in thought, beyood the nether sphere, to the 
unrelated and unlimited which it hides from us. The absolute 
and the infinite are thus, like the inconceivable and the tm- 
perceptible , names indicating, not an object of thought or of 
consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions 
under which consciousness is possible. The attempt to con- 
struct, in thought, an object answering to such names, neces- 
sarily results in contradiction ; a contradiction, however, 
which we have, ourselves, produced by the attempt to think ; 
which exists in the act of thought, but not beyond it ; which 
destroys the conception as such, but indicates nothing con- 
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cerning the existence or non-existence of that which we try 
to conceive. It proves our own impotence, and it proves 
nothing more. Or, rather, it indirectly leads us to believe in 
the existence of that Infinite which we cannot conceive; for 
the denial of its existence includes a contradiction, no less 
than the assertion of its conceivability. We thus learn that 
the provinces of reason and faith are not coextensive ; that it 
is a duty, enjoined by reason itself, to believe in that which 
we are unable to comprehend.” ( Limits of Religious Thought, 
Pll0) 

It is objected to this philosophy, that it leaves unreconciled 
the difficulties and contradictions which it finds in the at- 
tempt to conceive of the infinite ; thus leaving reason and 
faith at hopeless variance. It allows the mind to fall back, 
baffled and thwarted, in every effort to form a consistent no- 
tion of the highest and most important objects of thought, 
and calls in faith to decide where reason is impotent 

That it presents difficulties which it does not solve, is true; 
that it shows them to be inseparable from every attempt of 
the human mind to conceive the unconditioned, is also true. 
It leaves them unsolved, but it shows them to be insoluble ; 
and it tells us why they are so. But is any other system 
preferable, in this respect ? Is it in the power of a different 
philosophy to remove the discrepancies, and solve the diffi- 
culties, of which it complains ? Suppose, with the disciples 
of a different school, we call in the aid of a higher power, 
which we call the reason, and place above the understanding 
and io contrast with it — whose office and province it shall 
be to take cognizance of those higher truths which the logical 
understanding finds it impossible to comprehend. Have we 
thus got rid of the difficulties ? Are the contradictions recon- 
ciled ? Can we now understand the infinite, and comprehend 
the absolute ? Can we now conceive infinite duration, or yet 
the absolute beginning or absolute termination of existence? 
Is it not just as difficult, and impossible, as before, to com- 
prehend or conceive these things ? Is it not evident that this 
new and higher power, which we call the reason, stands in 
precisely the same relation to the understanding, and the 

11 * 
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other mental faculties, that faith does in the other system? 
“ The logical understanding is out of its sphere when it un- 
dertakes to grasp the higher truth,” says the transcendental- 
ist; “that is the province of reason: hence difficulties and 
contradictions.” “ The human intelligence is out of its 
sphere, when it undertakes to grasp the unconditioned,” 
says Hamilton; “ that is the province of faith: hence diffi- 
culties and contradictions.” The question is now, which of 
these two shall charge the other with leaving difficulties and 
contradictions unreconciled ? In either system, there is pre- 
sented to the mind what, it is admitted, we cannot under- 
stand: in the one case it is presented as an object of knowl- 
edge ; in the other, of faith. 

And how is this higher faculty of reason to know what it 
is out of the power of the logical understanding to conceive? 
Is it by a power above consciousness ? Then how do we 
know that we have such a power ? If within the sphere of 
consciousness, then it is, of course, subject to the laws of con- 
sciousness: it must be governed, in its operations, by the 
ordinary laws of thought. Thought has its fixed laws, and in 
all our thinking we must and do observe them. Take the 
idea of the infinite, which is claimed as the special preroga- 
tive and province of reason : is it not a thought, a concep- 
tion ? and, as such, is it not subject to the laws which gov- 
ern all our thinking? Can we, for example, conceive the in- 
finite to be and not to be, at the same time? Or can we 
conceive that it neither is, nor yet is not? And what have 
we here but the principles of contradiction , and excluded mid- 
dle, which are laws of the logical understanding ? Is it not 
evident that if we think at all, we must think in accordance 
with these laws ? Yet the logical understanding, we are told, 
is wholly out of its sphere when it undertakes to grasp the 
infinite. Pray how is the reason to make known to us, then, 
this terra incognita ? Is this higher faculty so above and in 
contrast with the understanding, as to set aside the univer- 
sal and fixed laws of thought ? But it is precisely Ihese laws 
that create the difficulty and impossibility of conceiving the 
infinite and absolute. 
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To revert to the original objection, that faith and reason 
are left at variance by the doctrine of the conditioned : it 
should be remarked, that the discrepancy is not between faith 
and reason ; but between reason and reason, between one 
conception and another, of the human mind. The difficulty 
is not, how to believe what we cannot adequately compre- 
hend ; but how to reconcile our disagreeing conceptions : 
how to reconcile our idea of God, as a being and a person, 
with our idea of him as infinite ; how to conceive of him as 
absolute, and yet as cause; how to. conceive of the infinite 
as distinct from and coexisting with the finite, yet not lim- 
ited by it These, and such as these, are the difficulties ; 
and they are difficulties which the reason (so called) does 
not escape, nor the philosophy of the absolute, in any of its 
forms, help us to solve. 

But the difficulty, it is further objected, is the same for 
faith, as for the intellect; for the faculty of believing, as 
for the faculty of knowing and conceiving. If we cannot 
know nor even conceive the infinite, then we certainly can- 
not believe it; since it is impossible to believe what we have 
no conception of. True, we reply, we cannot believe what 
we have no conception of ; but we may, and do, believe what 
we do not comprehend, and what we have no positive con- 
ception of: I believe in the immortality of the soul ; but ex- 
actly what that immortality comprises, I do not know. I 
may believe that a given object, a , possesses an unknown 
quality, x ; and yet of the value of a; I may have no con- 
ception whatever. I believe that space is infinite ; but Ido 
not, and cannot, conceive what the infinite comprises, nor 
represent to myself infinite space as a positive object of 
thought My conception of it is merely negative : it is the 
unlimited, the non-finite. 

The precise relation of faith to understanding, in the phi- 
losophy of the conditioned, seems to be misapprehended in 
some cases. One, at least, of the recent reviewers, has rep- 
resented that philosophy as placing the foundations of our 
faith in the processes of the logical understanding. This is 
entirely a misapprehension. Our belief of the divine exist- 
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ence is not made, in that system, to rest upon the logical fact 
that, of two contradictions, one must be true; and therefore 
there must be an infinite or an absolute, neither of which can, 
however, be conceived. This is not made the foundation of 
our faith, but is simply brought in as confirmatory of it, as 
showing that philosophy has nothing, at least, to say against 
it. Our faith is uniformly represented as resting on entirely 
another basis, viz. on the religious consciousness, the moral na- 
ture, of man. The consciousness of dependence, the con- 
sciousness of moral obligation, the consciousness that we are 
actually living under a law, and that where there is law 
there is and must be a lawgiver : these are the grand facts 
of man’s moral nature ; and they constitute the actual and 
sufficient foundation of his faith in the existence of a su- 
preme Being. To this faith scepticism may object : you be- 
lieve in that which you cannot conceive. To this, philosophy 
replies: true, but you are obliged to believe many things 
which you cannot conceive ; and then, again, the opposite of 
what you believe is equally inconceivable. If you cannot 
conceive God as infinite, neither can you conceive him as 
finite. If you cannot conceive him as without beginning of 
days, or end of years, neither can you conceive him as begin- 
ning to exist, or as ceasing to be. If you cannot conceive 
absolute creation, neither can you conceive an infinite series 
of finite changes. Yet of these two opposites, one must be 
true. Philosophy thus confirms our belief, by showing that 
reason can bring no valid objection against it. It removes 
obstacles, and leaves the coast clear for the operations of the 
higher and positive principle of faith. 

The principles thus maintained by Hamilton, in what has 
been termed the philosophy of the conditioned, are assumed by 
Prof. Manse], in his celebrated Bampton Lectures, as the ba- 
sis and starting-point of his treatise. Plantiug himself on these 
principles, he proceeds to carry them out to their legitimate 
results, as against rationalism in its various forms, sceptic 
and dogmatic, which would make reason the arbiter of reve- 
lation ; or, setting aside revelation altogether, would con- 
struct, from the principles of reason alone, a pure and a pri - 
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ori science of God. He shows that the pretensions of such 
a system are altogether baseless and absurd ; that reason has 
no such knowledge of the divine nature as can constitute the 
foundation of an independent or rational theology ; that, on 
the contrary, its fundamental principles and conceptions are 
self-contradictory and irreconcilable with each other; and 
that from the very nature of the human mind, its inability 
to conceive the unconditioned, this must be the case. The 
fundamental conceptions of any system of rationalistic the- 
ology are, and must be, the notion of the absolute, the infi- 
nite, and first cause. These it must combine in its concep- 
tion of Deity. He must be infinite, that is, free from all pos- 
sible limitation ; he must be absolute, that is, existing in and 
by himself, without necessary relation to any other being ; he 
must be first cause, that is, the producer of all things — him- 
self produced of none. But how are these three elements or 
notions to be combined ? Are they not incongruous ? Cause 
is always relative to effect ; the absolute, on the contrary, is 
that which is out of all relation. How is the absolute to pass 
over into the relative, the infinite to give rise to the finite? 
And how can the finite and the infinite coexist? Pantheism 
or atheism is the logical and inevitable result : the one sacri- 
ficing the finite to save the infinite ; the other, the infinite to 
save the finite. But even here we find no resting place ; for 
if we deny the existence of the finite, we deny our own ex- 
istence, and what then becomes of all our reasoning ? If 
we deny the infinite, we find it equally impossible to con- 
ceive the absolute beginning in time, or absolute limitation 
in space, if the finite. Thus, from whatever side it may be 
viewed, the rationalistic conception of the infinite is seen to 
be encompassed with contradictions. We can neither, with- 
out contradiction, conceive it to exist, nor not to exist; as one, 
nor yet as many; as personal, nor yet as impersonal; as con- 
scious, nor as unconscious ; as producing effects, nor as inac- 
tive. The conclusion is, that reason is incompetent, of her- 
self, to construct a theology, and is not to be taken as the 
guide and determiner of faith. Foiled thus in the attempt to 
grasp the absolute nature of the divine Being, Professor Man- 
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sel proceeds to show, by an examination of the nature and 
laws of the human mind, whence the failure results, and why 
every such attempt necessarily must prove a failure : that 
thought is not, and cannot be, the measure of existence ; that 
the contradictions which meet us at every step in the en- 
deavor to conceive the infinite arise, not from the nature of 
the object which we seek to conceive, but from the constitu- 
tion of the mind conceiving. 

Thought is possible only by means of definite conceptions. 
All thought is, by its very nature, a limitation; all knowl- 
edge or consciousness implies limitation. It is the appre- 
hension or conception of a thing in some one definite form 
or aspect ; of something in particular, and not of things in 
general. It is the determination of the mind to one actual, 
out of many possible modifications. But the infinite is not to 
be shut up within these limits. The infinite is the wholly un- 
limited. Of course, then, we cannot possibly conceive it. 
To speak of knowing or conceiving the infinite, is to speak 
of defining, bounding, limiting the unlimited . Nor can the 
absolute be conceived without equal contradiction. Any ob- 
ject of thought, as conceived, stands in relation to the mind 
that conceives ; is brought into that relation by the very act 
of conception. But the absolute is that which is out of all re- 
lation. When conceived, or brought into relation, it is no 
longer absolute. It does not follow, from this, that the abso- 
lute and infinite do not exist, but only that we cannot con- 
ceive them as existing. 1 


1 Does not the difficulty, so far as it lies in the reasons now assigned, pertain 
to the divine mind, as much as to the human ? To conceive is to limit. To 
know, is to distinguish one thing from another ; and all distinction is limitation. 
But is this a peculiarity of human thinking, and human knowing ? In the act 
of self-knowledge, or self-consciousness, does not God distinguish himself from 
other objects — the creator, from the created — the infinite from the finite — self 
from not-self? does he not distinguish betweeu himself and Gabriel or Satan ? 
But this is to limit himself. On the other hand, not thus to distinguish, is to 
regard himself as the universal whole — and absolute pantheism results. 

Is it replied, the divine knowledge and consciousness are different from the 
human, and therefore, may involve no limitation ? That may be. But if the 
divine consciousness so far differs from the human, as not to distinguish self 
from rot-self, the infinite from the finite ; then, whatever else it may be, it cer- 
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All human knowledge or consciousness, again, is subject 
to the law of time, under the forms of succession and dura- 
tion. Whatever object or existence we are conscious of, we 
are conscious of as succeeding, in time, to some former ob- 
ject of thought or knowledge, and as, itself, occupying time ; 
nor can we conceive it otherwise. But that which is suc- 
cessive is finite, limited by that which has gone before, and 
that which is coming after ; and that which is continuous is 
also finite ; for continuous existence is existence divisible in- 
to successive moments, made up of successive portions, each 
of course finite. It follows, that unless we can escape this 
law of thought, and for once think out of time, no object of 
human thought can adequately represent the true nature of 
an infinite Being. Hence it is, also, that we cannot conceive 
or construe to thought, an act of creation , in the strict sense 
of the term, an absolutely first link in the chain of existence, 
an absolutely first moment or beginning of anything in time, 
nor yet of time itself. On the other hand, an infinite succes- 
sion in time is equally inconceivable. We can neither con- 
ceive an infinite duration of finite changes, nor yet an exist- 
ence prior to duration ? 

Personality, also, implies limitation. All our notions of 
personality are derived from our own, which is relative and 
limited. The thought and the thinker are relative to each 
other, and are distinguished from each other. A person is a 
definite object, one being out of many. “ To speak of an ab- 
solute and infinite person, is simply to use language, to 

ttmly is not self-knowledge, or self-consciousness. If it does thus distinguish, 
then m so doing it involves limitation, in the same way, and for the same reason 
that human consciousness does. 

It is not without reason, then, that the philosophy of the absolute, in its pur- 
«t form denies consciousness, personality, and intelligence to the infinite. The 
denial is a logical necessity from the premises. The distance from pantheism 
to atheism is the distance from premiss to conclusion. The infinite, in the 
sense of the absolutely unlimited, is, in truth the pure nothing of Hegel. To 
predicate any quality, any attribute, any substance even, of this infinite nothing, 
is to limit it. The moment it becomes something, it becomes definite, no longer 
infinite. 

Is then the Deity to himself unknown, to himself an enigma and a blank ? Or 
iltill we conclude that the idea of the infinite, in the sense of the absolutely un- 
limited, does not pertain to the true conception of Deity ? 
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which, however true it may be in a superhuman sense, no 
mode of human thought can possibly attach itself ” (p.103). 
Whatever we separate in thought from other things, and dis- 
tinguish from other objects, becomes to us, by that very act, 
a definite object, limited, conditioned ; and to apply to any 
such object the term infinite , is to affirm and deny in the 
same breath. We cannot apply the term, therefore, to any 
definite and positive object of thought. To say that any ob- 
ject or attribute or form is infinite, is to say that the same 
thing, at one and the same moment, is both finite and infi- 
nite. 

Shall we then, with the pantheist, deny the personality of 
God ; or, with the atheist, his infinity ? By no means, either. 
We must think him personal ; we must think him infinite. 
True, we cannot reconcile the two representations ; but the 
impossibility and apparent contradiction may not exist any- 
where except in our own minds; they do not, necessarily, 
pertain to the nature of God. “ The apparent contradiction 
in this case, as in those previously noticed, is the necessary 
consequence of an attempt, on the part of the human thinker, 
to transcend the boundaries of his consciousness. It proves 
that there are limits to man’s power of thought; and it proves 
no more” (p. 106). 

The work of Prof. Mansel has awakened attention and 
called forth criticism, in no ordinary degree. It has been re- 
viewed, sometimes sharply, sometimes vaguely, seldom with 
approbation — sometimes with, but oftener apparently with- 
out, a clear perception of the design of the treatise and the 
principles on which it is based — in most of the quarterlies, 
the leading secular and religious journals, and in special trea- 
tises. We have to do with the work, at this time, only in so 
far as it is founded upon, and a development of, the philoso- 
phy of the conditioned, in its application to theology. What- 
ever may be the special merits or defects of Prof. MansePs 
treatise, we cannot but regard the principles on which it is 
based as fundamentally correct, and of the highest impor- 
tance to theology as well as to philosophy. The philosophy 
of the absolute — the dream that, by reason alone, indepen- 
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dentiy of revelation, man can find out God, can find out the 
Almighty to perfection ; that the mind of man is capable of 
comprehending, not phenomena only, but things as they are 
in themselves; of transcending the limits which conscious- 
ness and the laws of thought impose, and conversing, face to 
face, with unveiled truth and the most august realities ; 
— this philosophy, in one or another of its several forms, lies 
at the basis of the most prevalent and most dangerous errors 
in science and in religion. It is the essence of rationalism, the 
root of pantheism, of scepticism, and infidelity. These false 
systems can be met only by a return to first principles, a care- 
fill searching out, and building upon, the right foundation in 
philosophy. We may discard metaphysical speculation as 
much as we please ; but the thinking world will continue to 
speculate, and on its false theories of philosophy will build 
false systems of religious belief ; which we can successfully 
encounter only by showing that the foundations on which 
they rest are radically false. To do this, in respect to the 
errors named, we must fall back upon the philosophy of the 
conditioned. 

Many of the objections which have been brought against 
the treatise of Prof. Mansel, are such as lie against the phi- 
losophy of the conditioned in general ; and, as such, have 
been already considered. It has been urged, however, and with 
apparent force, against this work, by those who would prob- 
ably accept, in the main, the principles of that philosophy, 
that it is based upon a false idea of what the infinite really 
denotes. In the sense in which it is employed by Prof. Man- 
sel, the term infinite stands for the absolutely unlimited . The 
reasoning proceeds on that postulate. But while it is easy 
to show that we cannot conceive of God as infinite in that 
sense, since to conceive is, with us, to distinguish one thing 
from another, and that is to limit, in our thought, the object 
conceived, it does follow that in some other sense (the 
sense commonly attached to the term) we may not be able 
to conceive of him. 

Whatever may be the strict philosophical meaning of the 
term infinite^ it is evident that, in its common theological 
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use, as applied to Deity, we employ it in a sense different 
from that now mentioned. To call any being or thing infi- 
nite, in the sense of wholly unlimited, is to bring together 
contradictory ideas ; for a being or thing is a limited object, 
one out of, or in distinction from, many ; something definite, 
and therefore the opposite of the infinite. Yet we do and 
must think and speak of God as infinite. What do we un- 
derstand, then, by the term as thus employed? Not, surely, 
the sum of all existence, the to 7 rav, or to 0X01/, the absolute 
whole of things ; but, on the contrary, a Being who, out of 
himself finds no limits; none save such as his own being 
and nature necessarily suppose ; none save those implied in 
the very term and idea of being. We mean that his duration 
is unlimited, his power unlimited, his every attribute and per- 
fection unlimited ; in a word, that there is none greater, and 
that he himself cannot be greater by the addition of any 
quality or attribute which he does not already possess. This 
is the idea we form of God when we think of him and speak 
of him as infinite ; and in this there is involved no contradic- 
tion. Still our thought, even in the modified sense now given, 
is not a positive, but only a negative conception : we do not 
represent to ourselves as a positive object of thought, much 
less do we comprehend, this infinity of the divine Being. 
We approach it only by negations, and we express it accord- 
ingly. We cannot positively think the infinite, but we can 
refuse to think the finite ; and this we do when we say God 
is infinite. 

In the sense now intended, we can apply the term infinite to 
God without any contradiction; can speak and think of him 
as a Being, for he is a Being; as a Person, for he is a Person; 
can distinguish him, in thought, from other beings and things, 
from the created worlds, from Gabriel, from Satan, for he is 
distinct ; can conceive him, therefore, as a definite, personal 
existence, possessing intellect, sensibilities, and will. Now, in 
the strict philosophical sense, all these terms and conceptions 
are so many limitations and conditions ; and, as such, are 
contradictory of the infinite ; but, in the sense commonly 
attached to that term, they involve no such contradiction. 
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It roust be remarked, in justification of the use which Mr. 
Mansel makes of the term, that it is the sense in which it is 
employed in the several systems which he is combating, and 
therefore, very naturally and properly, thus employed by him. 
In the rational, and transcendental schemes which claim for 
man the power to know the infinite and the absolute, these 
terms (not distinguished and contrasted, as with Hamilton) 
denote the wholly unlimited and unrelated — the sum of all re- 
ality. This is the sense attached to the terms by Kant, Wolfe, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and the rationalists generally. “ The meta- 
physical representation of the Deity, as absolute and infinite, 
must necessarily, as the profoundest metaphysicians have ac- 
knowledged, amount to nothing less than the sum of all re- 
ality : ‘ What kind of an absolute being is that,’ says Hegel, 
which does not contain, in itself, all that is actual, even evil 
included ? ’ ” 

Now it is certainly competent for a critic to hold those 
whose opinions he controverts, to their own use of terms, 
and that strictly ; and to show that, employing the terms as 
they do in the present instance, it is impossible, to the hu- 
man mind, to form any conception of God as infinite and ab- 
solute. As against the systems of rational theology, based 
on the philosophy of the absolute, which he was controvert- 
ing, we regard the argument of Prof. Mansel as valid. Tak- 
ing their own definitions, he shows that it is impossible for 
man to conceive of the infinite and absolute in the sense 
they intend ; and that every attempt to do this, leads to in- 
evitable confusion and absurdity. 

The philosophy of the conditioned has been thus far con- 
sidered with special reference to the ideas of the infinite and 
absolute. It applies, also, to the idea of cause. But here we 
must be brief. We are under the necessity of thinking, not 
merely that any given event that may come under our notice 
has a cause, but that every event has, and must have, one. 
This we call the law of causality. We cannot represent to 
ourselves the possibility of the opposite : the occurrence of 
any event whatever, without a cause. But why, and whence, 
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this peculiarity of mental action ? Is it an express and posi- 
tive datum of intelligence, that every event must have a 
cause ; or is it merely the result of our inability to think the 
unconditioned? The former is the usual answer; Hamilton 
affirms the latter. 

“ We cannot know, we cannot think, a thing, except un- 
der the attribute of existence ; we cannot know or think a 
thing to exist, except as in time ; and we cannot know or 
think a thing to exist in time, and think it absolutely to com- 
mence. Now this at once imposes on us the judgment of 
causality. 

“ An object is presented to our observation which has phe- 
nomenally begun to be. But we cannot construe it to thought, 
that the object that is this determinate complement of exist- 
ence , had no being at any past moment; because, in that 
case, once thinking it as existent, we should, again, think it 
as non-existent, which is, for us, impossible. What, then, can 
we do — must we do ? That the phenomenon presented to 
us did, as a phenomenon, begin to be — this we know by ex- 
perience ; but that the elements of its existence only began, 
when the phenomenon which they constitute came into mani- 
fested being — this we are wholly unable to think. In these 
circumstances, how do we proceed? There is, for us, only 
one possible way : we are compelled to believe that the ob- 
ject (that is, the certain grade and quantum of being) whose 
phenomenal rise into existence we have witnessed, did really 
exist, prior to this rise, under other forms. But to say that 
a thing previously existed under different forms, is only to say, 
in other words, that a thing had causes” (Discussions, 581 — 
583.) 

According to this view, all apparent commencement of ex- 
istence must be conceived as merely the evolution of being, 
out of some previous, into some new, form or mode of exist- 
ence, the whole quantum of being remaining as before. We 
can neither conceive the absolute creation, nor the absolute 
annihilation, of any form or atom of existence ; cannot con- 
ceive an atom absolutely added to, or absolutely taken from, 
existence in general. “ We are able to conceive, indeed, the 
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creation of the world ; this, indeed, as easily as the creation 
of an atom. But what is our thought of creation ? It is not 
a thought of the mere springing of nothing into something. 
On the contrary, creation is conceived, and is by us conceiv- 
able, only as the evolution of existence from possibility into 
actuality, by the fiat of the Deity. Let us place ourselves, in 
imagination, at its very crisis. Now can we construe it to 
thought, that the moment after the universe flashed into ma- 
terial reality, into manifested being, there was a larger com- 
plement of existence in the universe and its author together, 
than, the moment before, there subsisted in the Deity alone? 
This we are unable to imagine. And what is true of our con- 
cept of creation, holds of our concept of annihilation. We can 
think no real annihilation, no absolute sinking of something 
into nothing.” (Discussions, p. 582.) 

To this view of causality, several objections occur. Not 
to mention the apparently pantheistic nature of the theory of 
creation thus presented, Deity being the sum of existence, 
and evolving from himself the material universe, so that what 
is now diffused in space, under the various forms of matter, 
was once virtually contained in him who is thus the One 
and All of the ancient philosophies : it may be questioned 
whether the theory, even if conceded, furnishes a complete 
explanation of the law of causality. It accounts for the ap- 
parent production of existence, but not for the occurrence of 
change ; whereas, the law of causality applies to all change 
of being, and not merely to the production of being. The ap- 
parent production is resolved into change, and the difficulty 
is thus thrown back one step; but how shall we account for 
this change ? This, too, requires a cause. The ice, which 
presents itself to-day where was water yesterday, is no new 
existence, we are told, but only the same thing under an- 
other form. This we can readily believe. But how came 
the transformation ? What produced the change ? An oak 
stands to-day, towering in its majesty and strength, where 
once an acorn fell. A process of evolution and develop- 
ment has been slowly going on there for a century. Taking 
to itself whatsoever it needed of carbon, oxygen, or other ele- 
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ment, from earth, air, water, and the sunbeam, this little 
germ has evolved, and built itself up into the stately form be- 
fore us. There is no new material there, nothing which did 
not, under some other form, previously exist But whence, 
we instinctively ask, originated this mysterious process of 
evolution, and what set it on foot ? This is the real question 
of causality in the case. It is no answer to this question, to 
say that the elements which now compose the tree, previ- 
ously existed under some other form ; that all apparent be- 
ginning is merely evolution of being : the evolution is the 
very thing to be accounted for. 

Again, it may be objected to this theory, that to resolve the 
law of causality into mere impotence of thought, seems to 
leave open to question the validity of that law, and of the 
conclusions based upon it. It is a weakness of our minds 
that leads us to conceive that every event must have a cause; 
it is because we cannot think the absolute beginning of any- 
thing. If it were not for that, if we could but construe it to 
thought that the apparent commencement of existence is a 
real beginning, there would be no necessity for this so-called 
law. Now it may be that this impotence of the human fac- 
ulties is not the measure and standard of reality. The fact 
that we cannot conceive the absolute commencement, in 
time, of any portion of existence, does not prove such a com- 
mencement impossible, since, by the very philosophy of the 
conditioned, some things are conceded to be true, which we 
cannot conceive; nay, we find it equally impossible to think 
the counter proposition of infinite duration, which we must 
maintain if one hold to a first Cause of all things, or even 
to an infinite series of determined causes. Does our inabil- 
ity to conceive infinite duration, prove that also to be impos- 
sible ? If so, what becomes of our law of causality ? 

And this leads us to remark that we fail to perceive any 
reason for the choice of alternative, so far as this theory of 
causality is concerned. The alternative is the absolute com- 
mencement. or infinite non-commencement of existence. Ex- 
istence takes its rise in time, causeless, groundless, spring- 
ing from nothing into being, or else in some form it has al- 
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ways been. The question is, which ? One or the other of 
these counter propositions is and must be true. The former 
is inconceivable, says Hamilton : we cannot think existence 
out of being, in either direction, future or past ; cannot think 
that which lias actual existence, to have ever had absolutely 
no existence, in any form ; and so we conclude the latter to 
be the true supposition. But is the latter any less inconceiv- 
able ? Can we more easily construe it to thought, that a thing 
shall always have existed, than that it shall begin to exist ? 
Can we conceive infinite duration ? By the very first prin- 
ciples of the philosophy of the conditioned, we cannot. Why, 
then, should we reject the first form of the alternative, on the 
ground of its inconceivability, rather than the other, on the 
same ground? Why is it that, practically, all men decide in 
favor of the latter of the two counter propositions, both and 
equally inconceivable ? There must be a reason for this uni- 
versal decision of the human mind. Logic can show no rea- 
son : she declares that one or the other must be true ; but which 
she knows not, cares not. It is extra-logical, purely psycho- 
logical, this uniform and universal choice of alternative. The 
theory which resolves causality into the inability to conceive 
the unconditioned, seems to us to leave unexplained this 
great psychological fact 

With all deference to the authority of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and while fully accepting the philosophy of the condi- 
tioned in its general principles, we question its applicability 
to the law of cause. If, however, it is thus applied, would 
it not have been more in accordance with his own system, 
and with the demands of the argument, to have presented it 
in a somewhat modified form? We can neither conceive 
the absolute commencement, nor yet the infinite non-com- 
mencement, that is, infinite duration, of existence ; yet, by 
the law of excluded middle, one or the other of these contra- 
dictory propositions must be true. Being must absolutely 
commence, or being, in some form, must always have existed. 
In this dilemma observation comes to our aid, and assures us 
that the apparent beginnings which take place around us, 
and which at first would seem to favor the supposition of 
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absolute commencement of existence, are invariably grounded 
in something lying back of, and giving rise to, these changes ; 
look where we will, we find no such thing as absolute begin- 
ning, but always and everywhere the reverse ; and thus the 
scale, which, in the hand of simple logic, had hung in even 
balance, turns now in favor of the proposition, that being, in 
some form, must always have existed ; in other words, that 
nothing is uncaused. 

The philosophy of the conditioned is applied, also, to the 
idea of freedom . Few words must here suffice. Inasmuch 
as we cannot conceive the absolute commencement of any- 
thing independent, that is, of all previous existence, we can- 
not, consequently, conceive a cause not itself caused. The 
will is regarded as a cause ; but, for the reason just stated, it 
cannot be conceived as an original independent or free cause, 
a cause which is not itself an effect ; for this would be to 
conceive an absolute origination. But a cause which is con- 
ditioned, determined to its action by other causes or influ- 
ences, is not a free cause, or a* free will. Freedom is, there- 
fore, inconceivable. But so, likewise, is its opposite, neces- 
sity ; for it is equally impossible to conceive an infinite non- 
commencement, an infinite series of conditioned causes, 
which the latter scheme supposes. Yet, by the laws of 
thought, of these contradictions, both inconceivable, one must 
be true : the will must be free, or not free. In this dilemma 
comes in human consciousness and throws her casting-vote 
in favor of freedom. We know that we are free, though we 
cannot conceive how. 

“ We are unable to conceive an absolute commencement; 
we cannot, therefore, conceive a free volition. A determination 
by motives cannot, to our understanding, escape from neces- 
sitation. Nay, were we even to admit as true, what we can- 
not think as possible, still the doctrine of a motionless voli- 
tion would be only casualism ; and the free acts of an indif- 
ferent are, morally and rationally, as worthless as the pre- 
ordered passions of a determined will. How, therefore, I re- 
peat, moral liberty is possible, in man or God, we are utterly 
unable, speculatively, to understand. But practically to feel 
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that we are free, is given to us in the consciousness of an un- 
compromising law of duty, in the consciousness of our moral 
accountability ; and this fact of liberty cannot be redargued 
on the ground that it is incomprehensible ; for the philosophy 
of the conditioned proves, against the necessitarian, that 
things there are which may , nay musty be true, of which the 
understanding is wholly unable to construe to itself the pos- 
sibility. 

“But this philosophy is not only competent to defend the 
fact of our moral liberty, possible though inconceivable, 
against the assault of the fatalist; it retorts, against himself, 
the very objection of incomprehensibility by which the fatal- 
ist had thought to triumph over the libertarian. For, while 
fatalism is a recoil from the more obtrusive inconceivability 
of an absolute commencement, on the fact of which com- 
mencement the doctrine of liberty proceeds, the fatalist is 
shown to overlook the equal but less obtrusive inconceiva- 
bility of an infinite non-commencement, on the assertion of 
which non-commencement his own doctrine of necessity must 
ultimately rest. As equally unthinkable, the two counter, the 
two one-sided, schemes are thus theoretically balanced. But 
practically our consciousness of the moral law, which withouta 
moral liberty in man would be a mendacious imperative, gives 
a decisive preponderance to the doctrine of freedom over the 
doctrine of fate. We are free in act, if we are accountable 
for our actions.” (Wight’s Phil, of Sir W. H. p. 508 — 512.) 

The only question we should raise respecting this argu- 
ment, relates to the idea of freedom here implied. Is it essen- 
tial to a free volition, that it be a volition undetermined by 
motives ? Is a motiveless will the only free will? It seems 
to us that too much is here conceded to the necessitarian. 
Grant him this, and nothing is easier than for him to show 
that no such thing as freedom exists, or can exist, in heaven 
or on earth. Freedom becomes not only inconceivable , but 
impossible , on this ground. Neither man nor God possesses 
any such freedom. To the divine Mind, its own nature, and 
the eternal fitness of things, are a law; and by this law its 
action is conditioned. That infinite abhorrence of evil which 
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dwells ever in the divine Mind and shapes its action, is not 
itself without a cause. And as to man, who does not know 
that his choices are influenced and determined by a thousand 
varying circumstances ; that his very nature, be it what it 
may, is an ever-present and powerful influence upon his will; 
that his reason and moral sense, whether coinciding with or 
counteracting the impulses of that nature, act also as deter- 
mining influences ; so that the actual volitions of man are 
never absolute originations of the will, for which no reason 
exists, no ground of their being, out of the mere faculty of 
willing; but, on the contrary, when we choose, it is always 
in view of something which influences the choice and which 
is the reason or ground why we choose as we do. Nor is it 
possible to choose under other circumstances. Absolute in- 
difference is incompatible with choice. Where there is no 
preference, there is no choice ; and where no choice, no voli- 
tion. 

Such a freedom as is here supposed is, then, not merely 
inconceivable, but is neither actual nor possible, whether to 
God or man. And, accordingly, this is not the freedom for 
which consciousness gives her casting-vote, when called to 
decide the vexed question of the will. We are conscious of 
freedom, but not of the sort of freedom now intended. We 
know that we are free ; but we also know that our choices 
are influenced by motives. 

While, then, we fully admit the impossibility of conceiving , 
on the one hand, a cause not itself caused ; and, on the other, 
an infinite series of determined causes, we cannot adopt the 
idea of freedom here implied; nor concede that a will under 
the influence of motives is, for that reason, not a free will. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE CHRISTIAN LAW OP SELF-SACRIFICE. 1 

BT KEY. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., PROFESSOR IN BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

It is a German legend, that the emperor Charlemagne 
comes from his grave, every spring, to bless the land. Up 
and down the Rhine he walks, flinging his blessing on gar- 
dens, vineyards, and fields, to make the seed spring up and 
to multiply the vintage and the harvest. So the departed 
good, in the reformations which they effected, in the princi- 
ples which they taught, in the institutions which they founded, 
reappear in the scenes of their life-long interest, to quicken 
every healthful growth, and multiply the ingathering of hu- 
man joy. And as this Seminary sends out its successive 
classes, each year scattering its handful of true seed-corn, in 
the hope that w the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon,” 
it is its venerable fathers who reappear, in their abiding in- 
fluence, and fling their blessing on the churches that they 
loved and served. 

Meeting you, brethren of the Society of Inquiry, as an- 
other class are leaving the investigations of your Association 
for their life-work, our minds naturally go forward, in sym- 
pathy, to the coming toils and trials which, as yet, you inade- 
quately understand. In the divine words are mingled joy 
and sorrow : “ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” Why, with this promise of sheaves 
gathered with joy, the vision of tears watering seed sown ? 
Are deeds of beneficence fecundated only when steeped 
in tears? So, at least, the fact commonly is. Beau- 
tiful the vision of a long life in the unruffled enjoyment of 

1 This Article is an address delivered July 31, 1860, at the Anniversary of the 
Society of Inquiry, in Andover Theological Seminary. 
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wealth, honor, and refined culture, issuing, through a placid 
old age, serene into eternity. Not usually such the lives 
of the world’-s prophets ; but oftener lives of conflict, priva- 
tion, and peril : the ambition for preeminence satisfied only 
as Paul’s was : “ In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft” You turn 
with your perplexity to the New Testament, and there find 
the law of sacrifice propounded by the Lord, as the impera- 
tive condition of discipleship : “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me.” “ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” What then ? Is Chris- 
tianity a system of asceticism ? Is humanity only to be de- 
nied and crushed by the redemption which promises its per- 
fect development? Does God delight in the sufferings of 
those who serve him ? Is it in indifference to goodness that 
he leaves the benefactors of men to suffer ? These questions 
touch a topic fundamental in your life-work. Let us pause 
before you leave these peaceful halls ; let us spend this part- 
ing hour in considering the Christian law of Self-sacrifice : 
its ground, its principle, its practical efficacy. 

I. The ground of this requirement. Why is it necessary? 
Not, as is often answered, because the world lies in wicked- 
ness, the agencies of benevolence over-tasked, and their re- 
sources stinted. These are but the occasions of self-sacri- 
fice, furnished in the economy of God’s grace. We must 
look deeper for the ground of this requirement. And we 
find that Christianity is essentially a religion of sacrifice. 
This is sometimes made a reproach. If it is a reproach, it is 
one which cuts Christianity to the core. But, before con- 
sidering Christianity as a remedial and redemptive system, 
it is necessary to consider the supreme moral law of the uni- 
verse, which Christianity alone has enunciated with com- 
pleteness and distinctness, and revealed supernaturally as the 
authoritative will of God; and also to consider the condi- 
tion of man under this law. 

1. The Christian law of self-sacrifice is involved in the su- 
preme and universal moral law. Love is, in its essential 
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character, sacrificial. The law of self-sacrifice is only the law 
of love seen on the reverse. 

The word love is popularly used to denote widely dis- 
similar mental states : a sensuous appetite, a selfish covet- 
ousness, the supreme affection of a holy heart. Thus : “ I 
love an apple,” “ I love money,” “ I love God.” These all 
have the common element of desire, and whatever we de- 
sire, we are, in popular language, said to love. But love and 
desire are not synonymous. And, though holy love does not 
extinguish natural desires, and in one of its phases develops 
itself in spiritual desires, yet desire is not its distinctive char- 
acteristic. Holy love is distinctively characterized by free 
self-devotement to its object, not by desire for its object. A 
supreme affection which, when analyzed, is found to be dis- 
tinctively and essentially desire, must be a supremely selfish 
affection. Desire seeks possession of the object desired ; 
love imparts possessions to the object loved. Desire devotes 
its object to self; love devotes self to its object. When the 
supreme affection is essentially desire, the movement of the 
soul is towards seif as a centre, like a whirlpool sucking all 
things into its own vortex ; when the supreme affection is 
love, the movement of the soul is from self as a centre, like a 
fountain pouring itself out in blessing. Love enthrones its 
object and makes us serve it ; desire seizes its object and 
makes it serve us. Love adores its object ; desire uses it. 
Wedded love, devoting to its object the homage of the heart 
and the service of the hand, is the inspired emblem of holy love ; 
scortatory affection, injurious to the object which it so hotly 
seeks, is the inspired emblem of sinful desire. The distinctive 
object of love is a person, who may be honored and served, 
but cannot be owned and used ; the distinctive object of de- 
sire is a thing, a quality, or a truth, which may be owned 
and used, but cannot be honored and served. God, in the 
two great commandments, has set apart persons as the ob- 
jects of love ; but he has left us qualities, truths, things, as 
legitimate objects of desire : grace and wisdom with which 
to glorify our souls, earthly things as tools for our use and 
materials to combine or consume in accomplishing our higher 

Vol. XVHI. No. 69 13 
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ends. Love fixing on a thing, a quality, or a doctrine, in ex- 
clusive devotement to it and not to persons, would cease to 
be love, and degenerate into selfish desire. Such self-devote- 
rnent to a thing, would make its subject a worldling ; to a 
quality of righteousness or a form of service, would make him 
a pharisee ; to a doctrine, would make him a bigot. It 
would, in truth, be only selfishness inverted, binding self, by 
the cords of its own desires, a sacrifice to the object which it 
selfishly sought as a possession. On the other hand, desire, 
when, uncontrolled by love, it fixes on a person, would make 
the person a tool, a slave, or a victim. 

But it is not only in popular language that these dissimi- 
lar mental states are confounded. An American philosophi- 
cal writer defines love as identical with desire : “ That 
which we love we desire to have present, to possess and to 
enjoy it . . . The loving an object, and the desiring its en- 
joyment, are identical.” 1 What monstrous systems of Chris- 
tian ethics must result, when the teachers degrade that which 
is the noblest possibility of humanity, the love which is the 
godlike in human character, to a feeling, the definition of 
which is equally the definition of an epicure’s appetite or a 
miser’s greed. It is such love as a wolf has for a lamb, the 
desire “ to have it present, to possess and to enjoy it” It is 
such love as a gambler has for his victim, the desire to have 
him present, to possess and to enjoy him. It is not love ; it 
is selfishness, limbed with its myriad desires, like a rapacious 
giant with a hundred ravening arms. And if your love to God 
is no more than this, it is selfishness, audacious to seize on 
God himself, and use him as a familiar to fetch and carry the 
treasures of the infinite in your service, a Demiurge to make 
and roll the worlds for you. 

Self-devotement is an essential characteristic of love in 
each of its phases. 

Love has always two phases : the receptive and the im- 
parting; the ascending and the descending. We seek some- 
thing from the object of love, as well as impart to it These 


1 H. P. Tappan's Review of Edwards on the Will, p. 18. 
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two phases are popularly designated as faith and love ; but, 
using the word love in the comprehensive sense in which Christ 
used it, as the general name of all holiness, these must be 
considered as two phases of love, corresponding to the scrip- 
tural distinction of faith and works. 

Since the first of these is in its very nature receptive, it 
may be urged that it cannot be sacrificial. Since it is re- 
ceptive, it must be accompanied by desires; even holy love 
must have its holy aspirations ; and it may be urged that a 
love characterized by aspiration and reception cannot be 
sacrificial. A moment’s consideration, however, will show 
the contrary ; the receptive phase of love involves self-devote- 
ment ; the desires incident to holy love can exist only by self- 
abnegation. 

Great souls always draw their inferiors to themselves. 
The founders of schools in philosophy and sects in religion, 
the authors of reforms and revolutions, the leaders of politi- 
cal parties, the leading minds of a village or a college, draw 
weaker souls and make them disciples, as certainly as the 
planets are drawn by the sun, and the moons by their plan- 
ets. But whenever a man thus becomes a satellite of one 
greater than himself, there is self-de vote meat : the man has 
accepted a master; he has given his soul into the master’s 
hand, to be informed with opinions and guided in action. 
This hero-worship, though it is what gives power to every 
gifted anti-Christ, to gather followers and perpetuate his evil 
influence, is yet originally good : it is a perverted remnant of 
the soul’s primeval tendency to rise to whatever is higher 
and better than itself; for, like Milton’s angels, 

44 In our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fall 
To us is adverse.” 

So holy love ascends, from sin and weakness, to Christ the 
deliverer, complete in perfection and mighty to save. Thus • 
manifested, it is faith receiving redeeming grace from his 
willing hand. But this ascending love is, in its very nature, 
an act of self-abandonment and self-devotement. In it the 
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soul accepts its master, yielding its whole being to the plas- 
tic hand of the Perfect One, to receive the impress of his 
thought and will. It is trust in him as Saviour ; it is com- 
placency in his character, adoration of his perfections, aspira- 
tion to be with him and like him, submission to his authori- 
ty, loyalty to his person ; but, in every manifestation, it is 
an act of self-surrender to the mighty and gracious one who 
is drawing the heart to himself. 

The same is the characteristic of love descending and im- 
parting — love active in works of beneficence and justice. 
This needs no argument. As God, when he would save the 
world, descended to compass himself with humanity, we must 
go down to the needy and the sinful, to bless them by toiling 
in their behalf, and giving of what we possess. As Christ died 
that God might be just, we must endure sacrifices, in alle- 
giance to the right and in vindication of its supremacy. 

Love, then, is in its very essence sacrificial, and that in 
each of its phases. The supreme and universal law of love 
involves the Christian law of self-sacrifice. 

I proceed to consider the condition of man under this law. 

2. The second ground of the requirement of self-renuncia- 
tion is the fact that sin is essentially egoism or self-ism. 1 
As love is essentially self-abnegation, sin is essentially self- 
assertion : a practical affirmation of the absurdity that a cre- 
ated being is sufficient for himself ; therefore a repudiation, 


1 We have no word in current usage which satisfactorily expresses the idea. 
Egoism is scholastic, selfism is unauthorized, and both are open to the objection 
that the termination ism denotes opinion rather than character. The obsolete 
word selfness, could it be revived, would better meet our want. Selfishness, in 
its common usage, has not a broad enough meaning ; it does not denote the ra- 
tional preference of self as the supreme object of trust, of obedience, of service, 
a»d of homage. If used theologically as a definition of sin, it should be ex- 
plained as having this more comprehensive meaning. The term self-love is 
specifically appropriated by the psychologists. And theologically it seems desira- 
ble that the word love should be limited to the designation of right affections, in 
order that holiness and sin may not be designated by the same word. 

Tt should also be observed that this egoism, or selfishness in its broadest sense, 
is not the self-love of philosophy existing in excess. If so, the difference be- 
tween holiness and sin is a difference of degree only, and many disastrous errors 
must result. 
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by the sinner, of his condition as a creature, and an arrogat- 
ing, to self, of the Creator’s place. It has four principal mani- 
festations, in each of which this essential character appears. 
It is self-sufficiency , the opposite of Christian faith ; in self 
resources and energies adequate to realize the highest possi- 
bilities of the being. It is self-will , the opposite of Christian 
submission : putting the will of self, instead of the will of 
God, as the supreme law and the supreme providence of the 
world; even in philosophy finding no moral law but an 
autonomy, no moral authority above the sphere of man’s 
own being, no ground of obligation beyond the man’s own 
moral nature. It is self-seeking, the opposite of Christian 
benevolence; putting self in God’s place as the end of all 
endeavor and the recipient of all service. It is self-righteous- 
ness, the opposite of Christian humility and reverence, the 
reflex act of sin ; putting self in God’s place as the object of 
praise and homage. The Gospel, which is to save man from 
sin, must break down this spiritual primacy of self. It must 
require self-renunciation. 

I proceed to consider Christianity as a remedial and re- 
demptive work. 

3. The third ground of the law of self-sacrifice is the fact 
that redemption — the divine method of delivering man from 
»in, and realizing the law of love — is sacrificial. 

The substance of Christianity is redemption. Its central 
fact is the historical sacrifice of the incarnation and the cross. 
The ground-thought which it expresses, is the eternal and im- 
mutable excellence of sacrificial love as the divine character; 
its eternal and immutable supremacy as the divine law. 
The ideal which it proposes to realize in the redeemed, is the 
same sacrificial love. Christianity, therefore, as a fact, as a 
doctrine, and as a life, is a sacrificial religion. Thus the law 
of self-renunciation is grounded in the essential character of 
Christianity. 

(1) Christianity as a fact is sacrificial. Christianity is not 
substantially a divine doctrine, but a divine action ; it is not 
51 philosophy, but a redemption ; not a proclamation of di- 
vinely authenticated dogmas, but a divine energy supernatu- 
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rally flowing into the history of man, to redeem him from sin. 
Of this redemptive action, the historical sacrifice of the incar- 
nate Word is the central fact The redemptive energy work- 
ing in the world all flows, in this sacrifice, from God’s riven 
side. 

And here is the point of divergence of the two opposite 
and irreconcilable conceptions of Christianity: the one, with 
whatever truths, fundamentally wrong ; the other, with 
whatever errors, fundamentally right If Christ is a teacher 
only, as the one system teaches, Christianity is a system of 
philosophy, distinguished from other philosophies only by 
greater clearness and comprehensiveness. When the deist 
insists that Jesus borrowed the two great commandments 
from Moses, that Plato inculcated forgiveness of enemies, that 
Isocrates taught the golden rule, that Confucius and Zoro- 
aster enunciated Christian precepts , 1 no defence is left us 
but to show that Jesus was a greater philosopher than they ; 
we are compelled to acknowledge that Tindal had a right to 
entitle his infidel book “ Christianity as old as the Creation.” 
But if Jesus is the God-man, working redemption by sacri- 
fice, as the other system teaches, then Christianity is not a 
philosophy, not a system of doctrines or ethical precepts, but 
a divine action, a redemption by God producing a divine life 
in men. It is made up, not of dogmas, but of facts. It is 
worthy of remark, that the principle of the former of these 
systems, on which Liberal Christianity centres, logically ex- 

1 When Christianity is rightly understood, facts like those confirm it. The 
Bible distinctly asserts that human reason is adequate, without revelation, to dis- 
cover the moral law, Korn. 1 : 20, and 2 : 14, 15. When Mr. Buckle affirms 
“ that the system of morals propounded in the New Testament contained no 
maxim which had not been previously enunciated,” he gives his testimony to the 
truth affirmed by the Metaphysicians and accordant with inspired teaching, that 
there is a standard of virtue which the human mind, when developed, is sure to dis- 
cover, and to which, when enunciated and understood, every human being will 
assent. It must be said, however, that the claims in behalf of heathen philosophy 
are much too strong. A complete and clear enunciation of the New Te-tatnent 
morality is not to be found in any heathen writer. The moral precepts of tho«e 
writers are fragmentary ; they are mingled with gross errors ; and sometimes 
have a beautiful meaning interpreted into them from Christianity, which the 
writer never intended and his contemporaries n^ver thought of. 
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alts doctrines to preeminence, insisting chiefly on “the words 
of the master ; ” while the contrasted principle of orthodoxy 
gives preeminence to the divine action, and the life which it 
originates. 

Christianity, then, being not a philosophy, but a redemp- 
tion ; and consisting, not of dogmas, but of facts ; the cen- 
tral fact is a sacrifice : the sacrifice of the Incarnate Son 
on the cross. 

(2) Christianity as a doctrine , is sacrificial. The ground- 
thought, which the historical fact of redemption by sacrifice 
expresses, is the supreme excellence of sacrificial love as a 
character, and its supreme authority as a law. 

In the first place, it discloses to us that God’s character — 
the supreme moral perfection of the universe — is sacrificial 
love. 

If love is in its nature essentially sacrificial, then God’s 
love must be sacrificial by virtue of the fact that it is love. 
How it is so, is a mystery. God’s love never ascends ; it 
cannot be a faith ; and in descending love, he cannot literally 
deny himself. But, in God’s love, even as it acts serene and 
blessed amid the grandeurs of eternity and the glories of the 
Godhead, the element of self-devotement appears in this, that 
God always gives, he never receives. God is not an infinite 
sensitivity, seeking gratification ; nor a nature unfolding, ac- 
cording to its own necessary law, under a stimulus from with- 
out God is a person, having the moving spring of his ac- 
tion within himself ; by the energy of his own will freely 
expressing the eternal thought of his wisdom in the self- 
moved action of his love. As, in the mystery of his infinitude, 
the perfection of moral agency coexists with the impossibility 
of sinning, and his absolute freedom is absolute necessity; so, 
his love is an activity eternally self-moved and eternally bles- 
sed, at once absolute self-devotement and absolute self-satis- 
faction ; and the blessedness of the Godhead fs not received 
from without, but, like the brightness of the sun, is the shin- 
ing of his love, as it pours forth from within. And here, in this 
infinite of love, self-moved in its eternal efflux, and blessed 
without receiving, are possibly the essential attribute and the 
deepest mystery of the personality of the infinite. 
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Bat amid the glories of his eternal love, our finite intel- 
lects are blinded by excess of light. What his love is, we 
know from the incarnation : “being in the form of God, he 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; but stripped 1 
himself and took on him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men. And being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” This is God’s love. It is a myste- 
ry indeed ; but every revelation of God, like the veil before 
the mercy-seat, hides while it reveals him. The incarnation, 
preeminently the revelation of God, is preeminently the mys- 
tery which hides him — the mystery of infinite love, which 
brings him near, the Redeemer setting up his mercy-seat in 
the midst of men, and yet makes us most awfully aware of 
the depths of his incomprehensibleness and the inscrutable 
solitude of the infinity and eternity which he inhabits. 

In the second place, the sacrifice of redemption, as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice, presents to us sacrificial love as the supreme 
law of the universe, and asserts and vindicates its authority. 
God, in this sacrifice, expresses the eternal authority, the uni- 
versal application, and the inexorable demand, of this law, 
and the impossibility of even offering pardon, except in its 
full satisfaction. 

(3) Christianity as a life is sacrificial. The ideal which it 
proposes to realize, in the character of the redeemed, is sacri- 
ficial love. 

This is true of both faith and works, the scriptural desig- 
nation of the two prominent phases of human holiness or 
love, which every right analysis must recognize. 

First, it is true of faith. It has already been shown that 
faith, in its very nature, implies a surrender of self to an- 
other. It is love ascending, to a superior, in trust, in aspi- 
ration, in adoration, in loyal allegiance. It is love receptive 
of help from another. The fact that Christianity is redemp- 
tion through Christ’s sacrifice, necessarily brings faith into 
the foreground of its ideal of a perfect character. It neces- 
sitates the doctrine of salvation by faith, and makes faith the 

1 Do Wette. 
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germinant element of the character which it would realize. 
Christian love, in its nascent state, must be faith. Self- 
renunciation, therefore, enters fundamentally into the Chris- 
tian conception of a good man. He renounces confidence in 
himself. In the consciousness of weakness and ignorance, 
as a creature, he looks away from himself to God as a 
helper; in the consciousness of unworthiness and guilt, as a 
sinner, he looks from himself to God as the Redeemer. He 
realizes his normal state only as he is in union with God, in 
Christ ; acting in real freedom and true holiness, only as he 
is acted upon by the divine Spirit. 

At this point the Christian ideal of moral perfection differs, 
not in degree only, but in kind, from the ethical ideal. Mo- 
rality is founded in self-sufficiency : it proposes an ideal to 
be realized in self-assertion. The admired ethical system of 
the stoics is a conspicuous example. It teaches that man’s 
highest law and highest end are within his own being; 
within himself, also, strength to obey that law and to realize 
that end ; and strength, in seeking that end, to hold himself 
unruffled by passion and desire within, or by difficulties and 
enticements without; serene, in the face of pain, bereave- 
ment, death, and every conceivable evil. As Horace ex- 
presses it : 

“ For life and wealth to Jove 111 pray ; 

These Jove can give or take away ; 

But for a firm and equal mind, 

These blessings in myself Til find.” 1 

Says Schwegler, of the stoic’s wise man : “ he is exalted 
above all law and every custom. Even that which is most 
despicable and base — deception, suicide, murder — he may 
commit at a proper time and in a virtuous character. In a 
word, the stoics describe their wise man as a god, and yield 
him the right to be proud and to boast of his life like Zeus.” 2 

The same is the essence of all schemes of morality not 
founded on redemption ; schemes which, in different and 


1 “ Hacc satis cst orare Jovem, qui donat et aufert ; 

Dct vitam, del opes ; aequum mi animum ipse parabo.” 

— Ep. 1:18; 111, 112. 

* Hist, of Phil , Seelje’s Translation, p. 144. 
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specious forms have always been current. It is sometimes 
urged that the popularity of these systems of severe morality 
disproves the Christian doctrine of human sinfulness. But 
why should not such a system be popular with sinners ? For 
it is the very gospel of man’s sufficiency for himself; it enun- 
ciates, as the essential principle of right that which is the es- 
sential principle of wrong ; it is antagonistic to redemption ; 
and success in realizing its requirements, were it possible, 
would strengthen the life-principle of sin, and confirm the 
self-sufficiency which alienates the heart from God. Morality 
is popular; it is redemption which is scorned. Epictetus is 
honored ; it is Christ who is despised. 

Secondly, The same principle of self-abnegation appears 
in the Christian ideal of the other prominent phase of a holy 
life, designated in the scriptures as works : in love, active in 
imparting good, discursive to bless mankind, descending to 
relieve the wretched and to save the sinful. Because Chris- 
tianity is redemption by Christ’s sacrifice, that sacrifice neces- 
sarily becomes the type and measure of all Christian love. 
It is the type : all love is of the same kind, sacrificing self 
for others — “ He laid down his life for us ; and we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren.” It is the measure : 
as Christ, being divine, stripped himself of the regal splendors 
of the divine form, and, in the abasement of humanity, hum- 
bled himself to death on the cross ; so Christians, being hu- 
man, must devote — little, indeed, compared with his sacri- 
fice i — yet all that a human heart and life can give. The 
cross, central in redemption, exerts a twofold influence, cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal. It draws the sinner to itself to look 
on the holy sufferer “ made a curse for us.” Then it impels 
him out into the world, quickened by the same spirit of sacri- 
fice, to toil and suffer to save others ; never escaping the at- 
traction of the cross, but moving around it, like a planet 
around the sun, bearing its light and warmth through the 
outer darkness of sin. 

The sacrificial character of Christianity is sometimes urged 
as a reproach ; it is even objected that the doctrine of re- 
demption by Christ’s sacrifice encourages sin by leading men 
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to trust to the righteousness of another. But the term, ap- 
plied in reproach, we accept as an honor. Instead of en- 
couraging sin, the sacrificial character of Christianity makes 
the ideal of moral perfection higher, the authority of the law 
requiring it more sacred, the motive to obedience stronger — 
I bad almost said, infinitely higher, more sacred, and stronger 
—than is possible when the sacrificial character of Christ’s 
work is denied. They who deny it have no adequate appre- 
hension of the grandeur of moral distinctions; they do not 
understand the profound significance of holiness transcending 
virtue, and of sin transcending vice. On their eyes have not 
yet opened the loftiest possibilities of human goodness, the 
godlike sublimity of love, to which the Saviour calls. They 
cannot be aware that, in sneering at evangelical religion as 
sacrificial, they sneer at God’s love in its most wondrous con- 
descension, and at man’s love in its most godlike capability. 

From what has been said it is evident that this high ideal, 
this Christian law of sacrificial love, is not superficial or arbi- 
trary ; it is ingrained into the very texture of Christianity ; it 
is the ideal necessarily evolved from the essential character 
of Christianity. 

lean only glance at the fulness and earnestness with which 
it is enjoined. In the Old Testament, while the sacrifices 
as such prefigured Christ’s vicarious death ; as offerings (and 
those required to be costly — the best of the flocks and the 
herds, the finest of the wheat) they taught that the spirit of 
sacrifice must animate the worshipper. In the New Testa- 
ment, the doctrine is omnipresent as the daylight in the air. 
It is proclaimed as law. It is propounded as the inexorable 
condition of discipleship. Here it beams in the examples of 
saints suffering the loss of all things for Christ ; there it glares 
in the terrible rejection of some rich ruler, who loved property 
more than Jesus, or of some Demas who forsook him for filthy 
lucre. Here it smiles in promise: il your Father, which seeth 
in secret, shall reward you openly ; ” there it frowns in denun- 
ciation : “your riches are corrupted, your garments are 
moth-eaten, your gold and silver are cankered, and the rust 
of them shall eat your flesh as it were fire.” All, in varied 
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language, proclaim the law of sacrificial love. i( Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,” the law 
which Christ exemplified and vindicated on the cross. 

The same ideal is presented in the actual administra- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom. He does not establish it by his 
visible coming, supernaturally destroying his enemies, and 
giving his church a toilless victory and an easy reign. That 
dream is contrary to the fundamental idea of Christianity 
and to . the entire method of its administration. He com- 
mits his kingdom to the fidelity of a toiling and suffering 
church, under the guidance of the Spirit, and permits it 
slowly to evolve through conflict and self-denial, through al- 
ternations of defeat and triumph. 

Says Isaac Taylor : “ To touch the substantial miseries of 
degenerate man, is to come within the infection of an infi- 
nite sorrow.” Jesus was subject to that infection; so are all 
who labor with him. As he was met by devils crowding the 
field of action, in numbers and power at no other time paral- 
leled; so always, the more energetic the action of Christ’s 
church, the more terrific the mustering, against her, of the 
hosts of darkness. The epochs of her triumphs are epochs 
of Satanic endeavor. As our Saviour, in the very hour of 
redemption, cried : “ this is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness,” always the hour of redemption is the hour of the 
power of darkness. Even the miracle-workers had no per- 
mission to work miracles to save themselves from suffering. 
Able to raise the dead and to control demons, in the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, their very handkerchiefs convey- 
ing healing virtue to others, they themselves were left under 
the law of doing good by sacrifice ; and, as if no miracle- 
working power slept within them, were obliged to say : 
“ even unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place.” 

Thus Christianity as a fact, as a doctrine, and as a life, is 
sacrificial ; and the law of self-renunciation, so fully de- 
clared in the Bible, and recognized in the administration of 
Christ’s kingdom, is the ideal of the Christian life, which 
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necessarily arises from the essential character of Chris- 
tianity. 

4. We may find a fourth ground of the law of self-renun- 
ciation, in the constitution 'of the created universe ; for this 
is an expression of the same eternal love, which manifests its 
sacrificial character in Christ. 

Here our ignorance does not permit us to construct a com- 
plete argument ; but glimpses of the law we can trace. It 
appears in the natural laws of society : a child is brought 
into the world by its mother’s anguish, and nurtured by pa- 
rents’ toil and suffering. In turn the child grown up, wears 
out life, perhaps, in nursing a parent through a long sickness, 
or in the infirmities of age. It is shadowed even in physical 
arrangements : the dew-drop, which sparkles on a summer’s 
morning, exhales its whole being while refreshing the leaf on 
which it hangs. When, in the early spring, the crocus lifts 
its pure whiteness from beneath the reeking mould, when the 
iris puts on its sapphire crown, when the rose unfolds its 
queenly splendor, it is as if each graceful form said: “this is 
all 1 have, and all I am ; this fragile grace and sweetness — 
I unfold it all for you.” The wild berries nestle in the grass, 
or droop, inviting, from the vine, as if saying : “ this luscious- 
ness is all my wealth ; it is for you.” The apples, golden 
and red, glowing amid the green leaves, seem to be thought- 
fully whispering God’s own words: “a good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit” The field submits, without complaint, to 
be sheared of its yearly harvest mutely waiting the return of 
blessing at the good pleasure of him that dresseth it ; sym- 
bolizing the patient faith of him who does good, hoping for 
nothing again, except from the good pleasure of God, who is 
not forgetful to reward the patience of faith and the labor of 
love ; on the contrary, the land which bears thorns and this- 
tles, though it is allowed to keep its own harvest to enrich it- 
self, yet (emblem of all covetousness) is rejected and nigh 
unto cursing. The sun walks regally through the heavens, 
pouring abroad day; and the stars shining all night, seera- 
ingly say : “ we are suns ; yet even our opulence of glory we 
give to others ; our very nature is to shine.” 

Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 14 
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Do not say that this is all fanciful. The creation was 
cast in the mould of God’s love ; and each thing bears some 
impress of the same. Before the solid earth and the ocean 
were made, before sun or star shone, before chaos, formless 
and waste, God’s eternal wisdom and love filled the void. 
And when “ He spake and it was done,” the creative fiat 
only spoke into finite form some eternal thought of his wis- 
dom, only crystallized into finite realization some definite 
purpose of his love. Hence everywhere, on land and sea, 
on the earth and in the star-thronged skies, are traces of that 
law of sacrifice which expresses the essential character of love. 
All things that seem otherwise are expressions of love in as 
yet undeciphered hieroglyphics, the tones of the Father’s 
voice speaking the words of an unknown tongue. 

II. The principle or spring of self-sacrifice in the Chris- 
tian life. This is love itself; a new affection, controlling 
the life and making the acts of self-denial easy. 

Happiness is not bottled up in outward objects — the same 
definite quantity to be secured by every man who obtains 
the object. A man’s affections determine the sources of bis 
happiness: he finds his joy in what he loves; and is incapa- 
ble of enjoying its opposite. The scope of a brute’s enjoyment 
is determined for it in its nature ; the scope of a man’s enjoy- 
ment is determined by him in his own free choice. His joys 
may be angelic ; or they may be earthly, sensual, devilish. 
But when once his heart has fixed on its object, the range of 
his enjoyment is as effectually limited by his supreme affec- 
tion as a lamb is, by its nature, shut up to crop the grass, or 
a hog to wallow in the mire. If ho loves God, he is capable 
of enjoying God ; his affection lifts and binds him to God, 
and enables him to expatiate in the grandeur and blessedness 
of God’s service ; like a planet bound, by its own attraction, 
to the sun, and revolving in a vast orbit in its light. If his 
heart is on the world, all his desires go out and bind him to 
the world, like a caterpillar by the viscid threads issuing from 
its own body, bound, in a filthy web, to the perishing leaf 
on which it feeds. Nothing, in the half of the kingdom, 
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could give to Herodias so much happiness as the bloody 
bead of the faithful prophet, who had dared to rebuke her 
licentiousness. By her revenge, she was shut up to that 
grim enjoyment as effectually as a tiger, by its nature, to 
ravening in blood. Nero had the whole known world in his 
band, to squeeze it like an orange ; and all the sweetness 
which he could make it yield, was the horrid joy of sensuality 
and cruelty. If he had had the universe in his hand, as com* 
pietely as the Roman empire, his character remaining the 
same, it could have given him no higher joy. The old Fries- 
land chief could see nothing attractive in heaven itself ; but 
when its spiritual character was explained to him, he turned 
with disgust from the baptismal font, and said : “ I would 
rather feast, with my forefathers, in the halls of Woden, than 
spend eternity in your starveling Christian heaven.” When 
the heart is fixed on money, or office, or any worldly object, 
all the desires fasten the soul to that object, as a shell-fish is 
bound by the wiry fibres of its own being to a rock under the 
sea ; and there, immovably fixed, is capable of no other action 
than to stretch its slimy feelers, and bring in whatitcan within 
its own shell, and digest it into its own cold and sluggish life: 

Whether, then, any course of action is to be a source of 
happiness or the contrary, depends on what the man loves* 
The upspringing of a new affection, as the love of a first* 
born child, opens on the soul a new world of joy. 

Bat religion is an affection. It is not a sense of duty, under 
whose lash the soul creeps through its daily stint of service. 
It is not prudence, shrewdly sacrificing present joy for future 
gains, toiling through the gymnastics of Bible-reading and 
prayer, and getting down- nauseous doses of religion, to avert 
impending death. It is love. 

While sinful affection rules the heart, religion comes to the 
tinner an outward law, bristling all over with prohibitions, 
and every touch draws blood ; it goes against the grain of 
every desire and purpose ; every object which it presents, and 
wery duty which it requires, is repulsive ; it is self-denial 
from beginning to end. Then the sinner is incapable of find- 
ing enjoyment in religion ; and to bid him enjoy it, is, to use 
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an illustration from South, as if Moses had bidden the Isra- 
elites to quench their thirst at the dry rock, before he had 
brought any water out of it. 

But when the new affection wells up in the heart, all this 
is changed. A new world of action and joy opens to the 
man. Religion is no longer an outward law, commanding 
him against his will ; but an inward affection, drawing him 
in the way of his own inclination. His hold on o!d sinful 
objects loosens ; they drop and lie scattered about him, no 
longer prized ; he easily leaves them for new and purer ob- 
jects. His gain has become loss ; and his loss, gain. The 
energies of his being, no longer cramped and crooked in im- 
potence to good, now, in new liberty, walking, and leaping, 
and praisingGod,he presses on, exulting in his Maker’s service. 

This new affection, which is the principle of Christian self- 
renunciation, is specifically love to Christ, whether existing 
as faith in him or devotedness to him. We are saved by 
Christ, not by Christianity. Christianity as a fact, a doc- 
trine, and a life, is all in him. Therefore love to him must 
be the principle of action distinctive of Christianity, the 
spring of Christian excellence in every aspect. If religion 
is submission to authority, or inflexible adherence to the right, 
or complacency in a holy character, or enthusiasm for an 
ideal, or benevolence to the needy, it all is involved in love 
to him, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Just One who died that 
God might be just, the beauty of the divine perfection, the 
partaker of humanity who receives service to his redeemed 
as service to himself. 

It is evident, therefore, that Christian self-denial is prima- 
rily that first great act of renouncing self in self-devoting 
love to Christ. It is the surrender of self to Christ in the 
act of faith. Accordingly, on this the scriptural require- 
ments chiefly concentre : “ Put off the old man, put on the 

new.” You are liable to think Christian self-denial more 
than it is; for you think it a death-shade glooming over the 
whole Christian life; a persistent crushing of all life’s joys ; 
whereas, it is simply renouncing self in the surrender of 
yourself to Christ, which fills life with purer joys and nobler 
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interests. You are liable to think Christian self-denial less 
than it is : for you think it is giving some of your property, 
relinquishing some pleasures, drudging through some duties; 
whereas, it is immeasurably more than this; it is giving 
your heart ; it is giving yourself. Did Simeon Stylites 
practise Christian self-denial ? No. He renounced earthly 
goods, but he did not renounce Simeon Stylites. “ Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing.” 1 

It also appears, as to the method of self-denial, that sin is 
not torn off by force, but drops oft’ through the growth of the 
new affection ; as a man drops his childish plays, not by a 
self-denying struggle, but because he has outgrown his 
interest in them. So always self-denial is accomplished, 
not by a dead lift, but by the spontaneous energy of love. 

Hence the preaching of the gospel is not primarily “ Re- 
nounce self” — as if a man with no new love might by a 
naked resolution put off his own character, or, to borrow 
the biblical illustration, as if the Ethiopian might by one 
desperate Jeap clear himself from his own skin — but its 
preaching is, “ Look to Jesus,” and by faith in him sin will 
fall away. Thus the Ethiopian does change his skin and 
the leopard his spots. Thus love always begins in faith, 
and faith always works by love. And this accords with the 
scriptural teaching of the impotence of the law and the 
efficacy of the gospel. 

It further appears that self-denial, in the very act of exer- 
rising it, is strangely transfigured into self-indulgence ; the 
cross, in the very act of taking it up, is transfigured into a 

1 Perhaps a distinction ought to be made between self-denial and self-renun- 
ciation or self-sacrifice. Whenever, for the accomplishment of an object, we 
forego the gratification of a desire, wo may be said to exercise self-denial ; bat 
lelf-ren uncial ion is the renunciation of self as the supreme object of trust, obe- 
dience, service, and honor. If this distinction is observed, there may be acts in 
the spirit of self-renunciation, which have ceased to be self-denial, — like 1’aul’i 
missionary labors in which he rejoiced. And there may be acts of self-denial 
when there is no self renunciation, — like a miser's self-denial in order to hoard. 
I hare not attempted to observe this distinction. 

14 * 
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crown. It is a false charge that Christianity, by the sever- 
ity of its self-denial, crushes human joy. Had you emanci- 
pated a slave, who had touched the deepest abasement inci- 
dent to that system of iniquity, and had become contented 
with his slavery ; had you educated him and opened to 
him opportunity of remunerative industry, so that he is now 
incapable of being happy in slavery, and shudders at his for- 
mer contentment, would you feel guilty of crushing his hap- 
piness, or pity him for the sacrifice which he has made? 
But he did sacrifice the joys of slavery ; yes, and gained 
the joys of freedom. An emblem this of the sacrifice which 
Christianity requires. The joys of sin are sacrificed, the 
joys of holiness are gained ; the snow-birds are gone, but 
the summer songsters are tuneful on every spray within the 
soul as it bursts into leaf and blossom beneath the returning 
sun. All religious services once repulsive, prayer and praise 
formerly frozen words rattling like hail around the wintry 
heart, all works of beneficence once chafing to the selfish 
soul, all are now transfigured into joy. Under the power of 
the new affection, what was once self-denial accords with 
the inclination ; the soul has become incapable of enjoying 
its former sins, and regards it as self-denial to return to 
them, shuddering at them as an emancipated slave at his 
contentment in slavery, as a reformed drunkard, in the en- 
joyment of virtue, of home, and plenty, at bis former hilari- 
ous carousals. Only so far as sin yet “dwelleth in us” is 
the service of Christ felt to be a self-denial or recognized as 
a conflict. 

But it will be objected that the innocent, natural desires, 
must be denied in Christ’s service. After love has made 
religious duties pleasant, we are obliged, in Christ’s service, 
to forego the gratification of natural desires, and to give up 
comforts, property, and sometimes life. Are these sacrifices 
also transfigured into joy ? So the fact seems to be. Mis- 
sionaries apparently get more enjoyment out of life than 
any other class of men. Paul gloried in tribulation. His 
contemporaries took joyfully the spoiling of their goods. 
No books were ever written under trials more appalling than 
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those which attended the writings of the apostles; yet no 
books breathe a more joyful spirit than these. Even mar- 
tyrs have been joyful at the stake. This arises from love 
to Christ. Love to a person makes it easy to toil for him. 
Enthusiasm for a cause makes it easy to endure privation 
and to face danger for that cause. So love to Christ, and 
enthusiasm in his cause, makes toil easy and burdens 
light. 

Here, in justice, it should be said, that self-denial of this 
kind is incidental to all worldly business, not less than to the 
service of Christ Can you attain any great object without 
sacrifices ? Is the enterprising merchant, the successful 
lawyer, or physician, a man of luxurious ease ? Merchants, 
in foreign commerce, sacrifice home and the blessings of 
civilized society, as really as do missionaries. Merchants 
and scholars often sacrifice life in the energy of their action. 
Nay, Sin itself requires this sort of self-denial. Drunkards 
eagerly and knowingly sacrifice property and health to their 
cops. A sailor, who had been flogged, when released 
grasped the mate in his arms and sprang overboard with 
him, sacrificing his own life to his revenge. 

It follows, from the foregoing views, that they who enter 
deepest into the spirit of Christian self-renunciation, are 
least aware of sacrificing anything for Christ. The more 
intense the love, the less account of service rendered to the 
beloved ; as Jacob heeded not the years of toil for Rachel 
through his love for her. This is illustrated in worldly pas- 
sions. The reason why men of business are scarcely aware 
that they deny themselves, is, that they are so intent on 
their objects ; therefore they make no account of toil and 
privation to attain it The raging of appetite makes easy 
the sacrifice of property and health in drinking; the fierce- 
ness of revenge makes it sweet to offer life in its gratifica- 
tion ; the greed of avarice makes the miser glory in his rags, 
Paul gloried in his tribulation. Love to Christ, and 
enthusiasm in his cause, produce the same oblivion of sacri- 
fices made for him. They who deny themselves most are 
least aware of it Great deeds of Christian love are done 
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in unconsciousness. And this is precisely what Christ 
requires in the command : “ Let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth.” It does not require you to 
keep your good deeds secret from others ; it is of no conse- 
quence whether others know them or not. It requires you 
to keep them secret from yourselves. Be so full of love that 
you will take no note of the sacrifices to which love inspires 
you. 

Love to Christ, then, is the spring of all acts of self-deniaL 
Love much, serve much. When the tide is out, no human 
power can lift the great ships that lie bedded in the mud. 
But when you see the leathery bladders of the sea-weed 
swinging round, and bubbles and chips float past you up- 
wards, then you know that the tide is turned, and the great 
ocean is coming to pour its floods into the harbor, to 
make the ships rise “like a thing of life,” to fill every bay 
and creek and rocky fissure with its inexhaustible fulness. 
So you may see toils and sacrifices of Christian service 
seeming too great for your strength ; yet if your affections 
are beginning to flow to Christ, and your thoughts aud aspi- 
rations are turning to him, these are indications that love is 
rising in your hearts, with the fulness of God’s grace behind 
it, to fill every susceptibility of your being with its divine 
fulness, and lift every burden buoyant on its breast 

Here we see the fundamental difference between asceti- 
cism and Christian self-renunciation. Asceticism is a sup- 
pression and denial of the soul’s affections ; Christian 
self-renunciation is the introduction of a new affection 
displacing the old. The former is a negation of the soul’s 
life ; the latter a development of a new and higher life. 
The former produces a constrained performance of duty, a 
restraint of desires which do not cease to burn, a sad resig- 
nation to necessary evils ; the latter produces a new affection 
which makes duty coincide with inclination, quenches con- 
trary desires, and quickens to positive joy in the accomplish- 
ment of God’s will. The former, by perpetual constraint, 
makes a free life impossible ; the latter brings the will into 
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coincidence with reason, and ultimates in real freedom, in 
which obedience to God is unhindered by any opposition 
from within the soul ; the man spontaneously following all 
his impulses is equally following the requirements of reason, 
and law disappears and conscience ceases to command amid 
the quicker and coincident impulses of love. The former, 
by its self-mortification, makes a fall life impossible, and 
goodness becomes a mere negation of sin ; the latter, open- 
ing a new love, develops life in its utmost fulness, gushing 
in inexhaustible springs of thought, energy, and joy. The 
former is founded on the error that the suffering and self- 
mortification of his creatures are in themselves acceptable 
to God ; the latter on the truth that God delights in the full 
development of his creatures in life, energy, and joy. The 
former, therefore, heaping suffering on self to gain the favor 
of God, is in reality, not Christian self-renunciation, but only 
a self-righteousness ; a form of the self-sufficiency which is 
the essence of all sin. 

Hence, what is needed to unfold the spiritual life, is not 
necessarily affliction and sorrow, which of themselves are 
equally fitted to sour the soul or to crush it in despondency ; 
but the discipline, whether of adversity or prosperity, which 
develops love as a living principle of energy and joy. 

III. The practical importance of the Christian law of 
self-renunciation in individual development and social 
progress. 

When Christ said : u Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant,” he simply announced 
a fundamental principle of the Christian scheme, that great- 
ness can be realized only by service ; that man’s highest 
development is attained only by self-abnegation. What he 
meant by being a minister and a servant he intimated in 
those most touching words which he immediately added : 
“Even as the Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” 

The contrary method is popular at the present day, in the 
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current philosophy which, with various names and forms, 
proposes to man his own worthiness as his highest end, and 
promises to realize it by self-assertion. It is this which has 
drawn the crowds to the Music Hall in Boston. Says 
Theodore Parker : “ If I wished to teach the nobleness of 
man, the Old Testament and the New were there with 
dreadful condemnations of human nature. * • • There 
was no virtue but the scriptures could furnish an argument 
against it.” 1 Proposing to insure human progress by a 
philosophy of self-sufficiency and self-assertion irreconcilably 
antagonistic to the Christian system of sacrificial redemp- 
tion and self-abnegation, it is not surprising that he found 
the Bible opposing at every point his methods of inculcating 
human virtue. The same is the vital principle in the phi- 
losophy of Carlisle — a self-asserting stoicism declaring, 
“If Hell must be dared, it must;” and defiantly challeng- 
ing for self the power to meet in serenity and triumph all 
the evils which may assail it from earth or hell, in time or 
through eternity. It is the essential principle of the infidel 
political philosophy which underlies the Red Republicanism 
of Europe, and is penetrating American politics, and dis- 
placing the political philosophy of the Puritans. It is pro- 
claimed by Spiritism in the alleged revelation that self-love 
is the essence of all virtue. It is boldly carried to its legiti- 
mate consequences in Secularism — the Working-men’s 
atheism of England ; for the fundamental principle of Mr. 
Holyoake and Mr. Holdreth is, that the purest morality can 
be realized without the idea of God ; and there being no 
need of the idea, either to interpret our moral convictious, 
or to realize our moral perfection, it should be quietly dis- 
missed from the mind ; so that it is hardly extravagant to 
say that the spirit of the nineteenth century finds its truest 
utterance in the mad words of Heinrich Heine: “ 1 am no 
child ; I do not want a heavenly father any more.” a 

1 Experience as a Minister, p. 63. 

* So Satan speaks : 

*' For who can yet believe, though after loss, 

That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied heaven, shall fail to rtascend 
Self -raised and repossess their native seat.” — Paradise Lust, B 2. 
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In opposition to this, I affirm that individual development 
and social progress depend on the Christian law of self- 
renunciation. The primal promise of the Arch-Deceiver 
was in accordance with the infidel philosophy : “ Ye shall 
be as gods knowing good and evil.” It promises participa- 
tion in the divine, but the ideal of divinity is intellectual 
power, and the means of realizing it is self-indulgence ; it 
promises realization to the deepest desire of human selfish- 
ness, the aggrandizement of self by the acquisition of what- 
ever it covets. The gospel also promises participation in 
the divine : “ Ye may be partakers of the divine nature ; ” 
bat the ideal of the divine is the sacrificial love of Christ; 
and self-renunciation, not acquisition and self-indulgence, 
the method of realizing it. 

Recurring again to the two phases of a right character, 
the receptive and the imparting, or faith and works, com- 
pare, as to their practical efficacy in developing each of 
these, the Christian scheme of self-abnegation and redemp- 
tion, and the infidel scheme of self-assertion and self 
infficiency. 

1. As to the receptive phase of character, or Faith. 

Here the aim must be to realize a character marked by 
reverence for superior power, wisdom, and goodness, and 
trust in the same; humility, in the consciousness of sin and 
need ; aspirations for the true, the beautiful, and the good ; 
loyalty to superior authority ; and that peculiar courage in 
the vindication of truth and right which springs from loyal 
confidence in a leader powerful in their defence. 

This side of a holy character necessarily receives imme- 
diate and large development in the Christian scheme of 
redemption by Christ’s sacrifice and salvation by faith in 
him. It presents the objects of trust, reverence, aspiration, 
and loyalty, not as abstractions, but concrete in the personal 
Christ ; and thus introduces the peculiar and overpowering 
motive of Christianity, affectionate trust in Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour. It is objected to evangelical doctrine l hat, 
in its zeal to exalt God, it abases and extinguishes the man. 
But it is the method of man’s exaltation. It discloses God 
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coming near to us in the suffering and sympathizing Re- 
deemer ; it draws the soul to God with invitation and 
promise, to be quickened, purified, and beatified by his 
transforming grace ; it teaches man to trust his Maker as a 
friend ; it teaches man that his normal state is a state of 
union with him — acting with the highest freedom and 
power only when acted on by him, and finding bondage 
and weakness, as well as sin, in alienation from him ; it 
awakens reverence for the divine power, wisdom, and good- 
ness in Christ, and aspirations to be like him ; it produces 
obedience to the law, not as a submission to an abstract 
proposition, but as a trustful loyalty to the personal Saviour; 
and in the recognition of God’s electing love, individualizing 
and eternal, makes every one who trusts him fearless to 
stand up for truth and right, one with God against the world. 
Thus is developed a character beautiful with reverence, with 
lofty aspiration, with loyalty, with courage to maintain the 
right, springing from confidence in “the Captain of our 
salvation.” This phase of Christian character finds its 
expression in worship. 

The philosophy of self-assertion has no legitimate place for 
this class of virtues. Consequently, carried out it cannot 
recognize them as virtues, but must leave them to be de- 
spised as weaknesses or defects ; like those ancient lan- 
guages which give no name to humility and its family of 
virtues, and name virtue itself not godliness but manliness. 
It has given us the pregnant maxim that work is worship, 
in which it expresses its inherent destitution of the element 
of faith, and declares that the only availing prayer is our 
own endeavor. 

But the impossibility of realizing a perfect character, 
without this class of virtues, is too apparent to admit of 
their total exclusion. Says Arnold : “ It is necessary to the 
highest development of the soul that it should have some- 
where an object of reverence enthroned above all doubt or 
criticism.” This even the philosophy of self-assertion has 
been obliged to acknowledge, and to offer what substitute it 
can for the Christian’s God. It offers humanity-worship — 
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hero-worship. It bids us honor the worthies of the past. It 
bids us combine in an ideal the excellencies which have been 
exhibited in history. It bids us create divinities of shadows 
— idols compacted of the vanished virtues and fading mem- 
ory of the dead — divinities without being or life, without 
authority to command, or mind to know, or mercy to help. 
These be thy gods ; before these learn thy own imperfec- 
tions; let these kindle thy aspirations for good; let these 
animate and strengthen thee in thy conflict with evil. Oh, 
folly profound ! oh, madness of unsanctified thought! — to 
send men, with the Chinese, to worship their own grand- 
fathers ; to kindle at these shrines aspirations for truth, 
beauty, and goodness, which go out like the gilt paper burned 
without heat at those heathen graves ; to launch under 
these auspices philanthropic enterprises, pretentious in 
promise and impotent in performance as the miniature 
boats annually launched by the Japanese on a voyage to the 
spirits of their ancestors, the wrecks of which strew all the 
coast before the sun goes down ; — to attempt to save men 
by these pale meditations, and not by faith in Christ ; not 
by the sacrificial love of God in him ; nor by the warmth of 
his compassion on the cross, and the glow of his eternal 
justice, manifesting the beauty of love and upholding its 
authority as law ; nor by the pulsations of his grace beating 
in divine influences on the hearts of men. 

2. I proceed to consider the practical efficacy of these 
contrasted schemes in the sphere of works; in the develop- 
ment of active and imparting love, of the energies of a wise 
philanthropy. 

Here it is unnecessary to add to what has already been 
adduced to show that Christianity is effective in this direc- 
tion. Accordingly the history of the church is crowded, like 
the evening sky with stars, with missionaries, confessors, 
reformers, martyrs — self-devoted workers for the welfare of 
men — heroes of sacrificial love ; and the progress of Chris- 
tianity has been followed by the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of society, and the introduction of the benign institu- 
tions and customs peculiar to Christian civilization. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 15 
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The legitimate result of the contrary scheme would be the 
development of a common-place selfishness, or at best of a 
heroism of self-aggrandizement, the frequency of which in 
history makes it also common-place. In the current theories 
of human progress, however, this principle with its legiti- 
mate consequences is not presented naked, but under the dis- 
guise of philanthropy. Humanity or society is the object of 
human service ; and we are challenged to show wherein this 
philanthropy differs from self-devoting Christian love. Time 
forbids a full examination of this peculiar birth of modern 
civilization, this strange hybrid, gotten from the ethics of 
Christianity by the philosophy of infidelity. 

It would be easy to show that by denying redemption it 
obliterates the grandest motives to self-sacrificing love and 
overlooks the divine grace which alone quickens the human 
heart to its exercise. 

It would be easy to show that it belittles our conception 
of humanity: for to make humanity the end of service is a 
conception immeasurably inferior to that which recognizes 
humanity itself as existing for God’s glory, its whole history 
taken up into redemption, exalted to divine relations, and 
invested with divine grandeur. When redemption disap- 
pears, the dimensions of the moral universe shrink, as at the 
disappearance of the modern astronomy the starry heavens 
would dwindle into a crystal dome spangled with brilliants. 
In the same proportion would all human rights and obliga- 
tions dwindle, and the criminality of violating them would be 
lessened. 

It would be easy to appeal to the history of such philan- 
thropy from the first French revolution until now, and show 
the advocacy of human rights issuing in the Reign of Terror ; 
in successive and fruitless convulsions of society; in agrari- 
anism; in the demand that government provide bread for 
the people ; in schemes of socialism that lose the individual 
in the organization; in reforms that degenerate into agita- 
tion, as Walton says: u Whetting the knife till there is no 
steel left to make it useful ; ” in philanthropy avowing hos- 
tility to the churches and the Bible ; in benevolent movements 
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in which the rust of denunciation and hate has eaten out 
all the benevolence, and love to all mankind is preached by 
Ishmaelites whose hands are against every man’s hand. 

But leaving these considerations I confine myself to this 
single suggestion : the self-abnegation involved in the sacri- 
ficial character of Christianity is the only effectual preservative 
of the personal rights of the individual in his devotement to 
the service of the race. An ungodly philanthropy has two 
distinct and seemingly incompatible developments, each of 
which is continually appearing in its history. If the self- 
sufficiency which is at the bottom comes practically into 
prominence, we have an exaggeration of the individual ; 
theories of human rights levelling all organizations and legit- 
imatizing anarchy; reformers whose type is that ancient 
fighter of wrongs who said: “ though I fear not God neither 
regard man, yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge ber;” reformers who, acknowledging no need of 
being redeemed, unconsciously offer themselves as redeemers 
of man. On the other hand, if the idea of service to humanity 
becomes practically prominent, the inevitable peril is of over- 
looking the individual’s personal and inalienable individuality, 
and of recognizing him, not as a free and Christ-like benefac- 
tor, but only as a slave or tool of society. For the Christian 
doctrine being set aside, the only philosophy which gives a 
basis for this law of service is either Pantheism, which recog- 
nizes conscious deity only in humanity, and the individual 
only as an atom in the mass, a specific and transitory devel- 
opment of the genus ; or the Positive Philosophy, not rising 
even to the dignity of Pantheism, which engraves at its 
entrance that man must cease to claim to be the lowest of 
the angels, and be content with being the highest of the 
beasts — an inscription over the portal of this dreary philos- 
ophy parallel in significance, if thoughtfully read, to that 
which Dante read over the gate of Hell : 

M All hope abandon ye who enter here." 1 
Both of these philosophies destroy the significance of the 
1 Lasciate ogni eperanza voi ch’ eotrate. 
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personality of the individual ; the individual exists in and 
for the race; he is developed out of the race and exists, like 
the individual brute or vegetable, merely as the vehicle of 
perpetuating the race. The individual, therefore, can have 
no personal and inalienable rights, but is to be used or even 
sacrificed for the service of the race. Accordingly in Comtes 
scheme for the reorganization of society this principle is 
relentlessly carried out. The individual has no rights; all 
rights belong to society. The individual is the creature and 
tool of society. Society determines for him in childhood to 
what uses he is adapted ; society educates him, not into a 
man, but into an artisan, not with reference to his individual 
development, bht for his social uses ; and society relentlessly 
uses him as a tool. Thus this philanthropy, which begins in 
great sounding words, exalting humanity as the object of 
worship and service, in its essential principle belittles the 
race, and in its practical application extinguishes the indi- 
vidual. 

How grandly, in contrast, Christianity develops universal 
love, in its divine activity, and yet upholds the individual 
in his divine dignity. The Christian surrenders himself, 
without reserve, to God his Creator and Redeemer ; and, in 
love to him, freely devotes himself to the service of his fellow 
men, a worker, together with God, in the sublime work of 
renovating the world ; a worker, with God, in designs so 
vast, that the very conception of them ennobles ; in enter- 
prises so godlike that laboring in them lifts to a participa- 
tion in the divine. He is no longer the tool of society, but 
its Christ-like benefactor. The very fact that he kneels in 
entire self-surrender to God, forbids abjectness to man. He 
will not kneel to man, but he will die for him. 

3. Besides the efficiency of these schemes in developing 
the different phases of character, I must consider their effi- 
cacy in developing the natural powers of thought, action, 
and enjoyment. 

Here we meet the objection that man cannot be developed 
by negation and suppression ; and that self-denial, being a 
suppression of the soul’s life, cannot develop it. But this 
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objection is already sufficiently answered ; for it has been 
shown that self-denial is not a negation, but the reverse side 
of a positive affection. Its power to develop is continually 
exemplified. It is commonly remarked, for instance, that an 
unusual proportion of missionaries, of both sexes, exhibit 
eminent powers. The reason is found in the efficacy of the 
discipline of Christian self-denial to invigorate and develop 
the soul. 

And here is a mistake of the scholarly divine who has fol- 
lowed Unitarianism till he has found no more road ; and, re- 
coiling from the inane of rationalism, has announced to the 
world his discovery. It is not true that the developing power 
is the centrifugal, which in self-assertion drives the man 
away from God, while the centripetal, which draws him to 
God, is antagonistic to development. 1 It is not true, that 
man, even in savage or infantile lack of development, is 
44 scorched and shrivelled in the glory of God’s presence.” 
It is not true, that the church and the world are coordinate 
factors in salvation, 44 the one making the man, the other sav- 
ing him ; one giving him a being to be saved, and the other 
putting salvation into his being.” The church and the 
world are, as the scriptures represent, antagonistic, not co- 
ordinate. Each develops the natural powers ; but the devel- 
opment which Christianity effects in self-abnegation, is the 
normal, harmonious, and complete development of man. 

Here, then, I must contrast the two types, of progress and 
of civilization, which the two are fitted, respectively, to pro- 
duce. 

(1) In the sphere of intellect, the one gives us rationalism 
and scepticism ; the other, faith and stability. The one be- 
gins with affirming that human reason is adequate to attain 
the knowledge of God, without revelation, and ends by de- 
claring that it is inadequate to know anything, and that all 
religion must be, like that of Rabelais, 44 a great perhaps ; ” 
the other begins with acknowledging the inadequacy of rea- 
son without revelation, and abides in the stability of true 
knowledge or unwavering faith, awed before the great mys- 

1 Dr. Bellows’s Suspense of Faith, p. 21. . 
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teries of existence; yet believing, and enriched, and ennobled, 
by the faith. The one asserts the right of private judgment, 
to the extent of rejecting all creeds and contemning institu- 
tions and ordinances, thus repudiating the wisdom of the past 
and stripping the novice to begin the elements of religious 
knowledge in the puris naturalibue of barbarism ; the other 
receives the wisdom of the past, and thankfully accepts the 
helps of its creeds, its systems, and its institutions. The one 
claims a mental independence which fructifies in a perennial 
crop of crudity and self-conceit ; and, in questioning old truths, 
mistakes vanity for originality, bravado for courage, and haste 
for progress ; the other, looking to God’s Word and Spirit 
for light, is content with fewer discoveries but more truth, 
with less novelty but more wisdom. 

(2) In the sphere of social life, the one develops the out- 
ward activity, the other the inward resources. The one stim- 
ulates grasping and self-aggrandizement ; the other, the spir- 
itual life. The one is concerned with what a man gets ; 
the other, with what he is. The one is adequate to make 
man develop a continent ; the other, to develop him- 
self and the continent. Hence the spirit of self-assertion, 
while it stimulates to indomitable activity, quickens inven- 
tions, and multiplies the instruments of action and the means 
of enjoyment, leaves the man restless and unsatisfied : it 
builds the house, but cannot create a home ; it fills the house 
with “ all the modern improvements,” but not with domestic 
bliss ; it multiplies facilities for business, and makes the man 
a Sysiphus in conducting it Let me present Paul and Na- 
poleon as examples of these two types of development Look 
at them in their years of imprisonment; when, thrown wholly 
on themselves, they disclosed what they really were. Napo- 
leon was querulous and morose, unhappy and weak. De- 
prived of the objects of his ambition, his soul could not stand 
alone, but sunk like a rank weed, which, when its support is 
removed, falls and trails in the dirt Paul’s imprisonment 
interrupted plans of action as vast as Napoleon’s and as ear- 
nestly prosecuted ; it was longer than the emperor’s, and 
incomparably more severe. Immured within a prison, en- 
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daring the discomforts of a sea-voyage, in a crowded ship ; 
or, in Rome, with one hand chained, day and night, to a sol- 
dier; how self-poised and firm, how full of grandeur and 
dignity, how serene, and often triumphant ! who can read 
his letters and not see the grandeur of his soul ? 

(3) In the sphere of political life, the one insists on free- 
dom, the other on justice, mercy, and reverence for God. 

The love of personal freedom is a natural feeling, consis- 
tent with selfishness. It is stronger in the savage than in 
the civilized man. A political system built on this is a 
system of pure self-assertion. It is consistent with it that 
those who boast their own love of liberty should hold slaves, 
or that the government should be an oligarchy of the few 
tyrannizing over the many. But Christianity lays at the 
foundation of the political system the sentiment of justice. 
The former, in the spirit of self-assertion, teaches me to 
insist on my personal freedom ; the latter, in the spirit of 
self-renanciation, on duty and right. The former gives us 
the shallow and dangerous watchword of the French Revo- 
lution, “ liberty, equality, fraternity ; ” the latter gives us the 
maxim of inspiration, “justice, mercy, and humility, or reve- 
rence before God.” The former understands “ the rights of 
man ” to mean my rights and your duties ; the latter recog- 
nizes the doctrine as equally including your rights and my 
duties. 

Hence two opposite theories of human rights, both equally 
opposed to the divine right of kings, — a theory which, 
though it may, as in the British Constitution, secure the 
liberty of the subject, yet recognizes every right as a privi- 
lege granted by the sovereign, and thus asserts his absolute 
supremacy, — yet both as much opposed to each other. The 
Christian doctrine of human rights agrees with the British 
Constitution in recognizing the rights of the citizen as 
privileges, but privileges not granted to a few or to a class 
by the sovereign, but granted and guaranteed to all men by 
God, to be exercised in reverent allegiance to him, and in 
submission to the government which he has ordained. This 
foundation of human rights is explicitly stated in the Acner- 
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ican Declaration of Independence. The theory of the French 
Revolution, on the contrary, does not recognize human rights 
as grants from any superior, but as inherent in the indi- 
vidual in his natural liberty or wildness, and having neither 
authority nor guaranty above the man himself. Some of 
these rights are surrendered to the government in the fiction 
of the social contract, and this is the sole foundation of 
governmental authority. Thus absolutely the highest source 
q{ law and authority is the will of the people. Liberty 
thus founded is necessarily atheistic in principle and ungodly 
in practice. It engenders fever rather than growth, revolu- 
tions and convulsions, rather than the steady uplifting of the 
people by their actual improvement in intelligence, character 
and capacity. It produces convulsive alternations between 
despotism and anarchy, instead of real progress. By teach- 
ing that the supreme authority of government is the consent 
of the governed, and that the will of the people is the 
highest law, it first engenders a defiant recklessness of God, 
and then undermines the authority of government itself; 
beginning with making human law higher than God’s, and 
ending in making it subject to the caprice of the mob, and 
suspending its enforcement on the varying breath of public 
sentiment. It extinguishes reverence, and causes the very 
idea of loyalty to disappear from the mind. It begets diso- 
bedience to parents, insubordination to law, and contempt 
towards superiors in age, wisdom, or goodness. It begets a 
hard, defiant, swaggering character, and makes the very boys 
exhibit the irreverence of a Mephistopheles, though without 
his culture and refinement, the recklessness of a Hotspur, 
though without his chivalrousness. 

Thus contrasting the results, we see that only the Chris- 
tian doctrine of self-renunciation is efficient to secure the 
healthy development either of the individual or the race. 

Brethren of the Society of Inquiry, I have shown you the 
grounds, the principle, and the practical efficacy of the 
Christian law of self-renunciation. Have your souls fal- 
tered before the mysterious fact that under the government 
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of God it costs sorrow and sacrifice to do good? To 
explain it we now feel no need of resorting to the hypothesis 
that no God governs the world ; or if any, the God of the 
iron foot, who crushes living souls beneath his bloody tread 
as recklessly as he splits the oaks with his thunderbolts, or 
scatters the rose leaves with his winds. No. Our doctrine 
discloses a more profound philosophy. God exercises his 
children in self-denial, that they may become strong in Christ- 
like love ; he is educating them by sacrificial toil to possess 
a Christ-like character and glory, to be capable of Christ-like 
achievements of mercy. 

The law which calls you to self-sacrifice is severe, not 
exempting life, if its sacrifice is needed ; it is inexorable, but 
it is not arbitrary. Only in it can the essential character of 
Christianity find expression ; only by it can you realize the 
highest possibilities of your being. Do you complain of 
the hard requirement? But were it abated, it would only 
be so much abated from the divine excellence of Christi- 
anity, so much abated from the God-like character to which 
you are called, so much detracted from the divine beauty 
and power of love. It would unsettle the two great com- 
mandments, stain the great words of revelation, “ God is 
Love,” eviscerate redemption of its significance, change the 
character of Christas kingdom, dim the glory of heaven, and 
let in night on the eternal day. 

Go forth, then, serene but earnest, to your Master’s work, 
rejoicing that he has counted you faithful, putting you into 
the ministry, thankful if you are counted worthy to suffer 
for his name. 
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ARTICLE V. 

REVIEW OF PALFREY’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND.* 

BT REV. RALPH EMERSON, D. D., FORMERLT PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, AN DOVER, MASS. 

Many will unite with us in the belief that any good his- 
tory of New England is better for the great purposes of 
Christian education than any other uninspired literature. 
By Christian education we mean, not simply the acquisition 
of knowledge, however diversified and important, nor sim- 
ply the right training of the intellect, but also and chiefly 
the right training of the heart and the shaping of the grand 
principles and purposes of life ; in a word, it is such a 
training as is best fitted to form immortal minds for all 
the purposes for which God has made them. If one is 
to form himself for splendid military achievements, let 
him adopt, like Charles XII. of Sweden, the life of Alex- 
ander as his favorite book. But if he is to aim at a 
crown that will never fade, a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken, let him first of all select the ohly book of infalli- 
ble instruction on the nature of that kingdom and the way 
to secure it, and next, the book which gives the best ac- 
count of the most earnest, protracted, successful attempts 
ever made to emulate, not an Alexander or a Caesar, but 
those higher characters whose names are enrolled in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, who out of weakness were 
made strong, subdued kingdoms, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens, counted not their lives dear unto themselves ; 
of whom the world was not worthy. 

And where, among uninspired annals, shall we find this 
best book for the purpose? Where, but in the history of 

1 History of New England. By John Gorham Palfrey. Vols. I. and IL, pp. 
636 and 642. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. 
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the early settlement of this country by the Puritans ? They, 
of all men since the days of the Apostles, both professedly 
and really took the Bible without note or comment for their 
guide, their law, and the charter of their hopes. 

It has been slanderously said of them that they instituted 
a theocracy. None but God himself could institute a 
theocracy. But while the Puritan immigrants never pre- 
tended that God ruled them by miraculous indications of 
his will, they did believe in the guidance of his Providence 
and Spirit to those who properly sought it ; and they did 
(the most formally in the New Haven Colony) avouch the 
laws which God had already given in his word as their su- 
preme guide, to be applied wherever applicable in the letter 
and everywhere in their spirit And this it is — adopted 
and carried out so conscientiously and so long by the state, 
the church, the family, the individual — precisely this, that 
made the Puritans what they were, and their early descend- 
ants what they became. 

And be it so, that they made some mistakes in applying 
God’s laws ; it was a thousand times better than to have no 
higher law . The mistakes were as nothing. And even 
these few mistakes now serve as warnings. It was the very 
experiment needed. The world had never seen the like. 
And for it God had reserved this vast continent, away across 
the wide Atlantic ; and for planting it with choice seed he 
“sifted three kingdoms.” 

The experiment came at the right time. Literature, 
commerce, enterprise, had been roused. Constantine, thir- 
teen centuries before, had combined church and state ; and 
this dark and ever darkening combination of heathen and 
Jewish polity had for all time wrought out its warning 
results; results far better yet to be understood by both 
chorch and state. 

Bat for these high purposes of Christian training we must 
have a just and not a false or distorted history. Yet we 
grieve to say, that perhaps of no other people on earth has 
there been more of distorted history, — absolute caricature. 
Now it is in the shape of low ridicule ; anon it is a libel on 
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their motives for emigration ; and then a malignant falsifica- 
tion of the facts ; and this from the period of the base tam- 
pering with the text of Clarendon, the historian of tbe 
rebellion in England, down to our own day. 

Judge, then, of our joy over every new history of the right 
stamp pertaining to this people. It is even greater than our 
bitter grief over the abortive or misguided attempts to por- 
tray those eventful scenes and rare characters. For the one, 
like the munition of rocks, shall stand the earthquake and 
the fire ; the other, like the house upon the sand, will disap- 
pear at the first inundation. And in these times of research, 
bringing out from the treasuries things new and old, the 
waters shall soon overflow the hiding-places of the prevari- 
cators. How marvellously, for instance, has the unveiling 
of the corruptions of the text of Clarendon, about one age 
ago, reversed the moral estimate of the reading world in 
regard to Cromwell. No longer detested as a hypocrite, 
bigot, fanatic, and ambitious usurper, “damned to ever- 
lasting fame,” he is now lauded by multitudes as among 
the truest of patriots as well as the greatest of generals. 

The lessons of experience cannot easily be overestimated. 
They may be perverted, or imperfectly taught, and then they 
may only “lead to bewilder.” Or they may be relied on to 
accomplish by their own force what nothing but the Al- 
mighty grace of the divine Spirit can effect, the renovation 
of the heart of sinful man. But as a means to this most 
exalted end, and as a moral cause to all other high ends in 
human society, where is the man that has exaggerated their 
importance? 

The teachings of experience are alike important to man 
in every relation of life. From the necessity of the case, 
human society at its commencement, was destitute of this 
guide ; and the speedy consequence was a total wreck. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous admonitions of her Creator, 
the woman, being deceived , was in the transgression. If, in 
addition to this warning, her eye had been directed to the 
fatal lapse of some other being like herself, and to the exe- 
cuted penalty, she might not have been deceived into the 
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belief that she should not surely die, and so she might not 
have fallen. But from the hour when the curse was actually 
pronounced on the three offenders, sad experience has been 
accumulating its refutations of that first lie in Eden, and all 
its subsequent repetitions. And, although our race are still 
sinners, yet the accumulating evidence that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard, has an increasing power as a means of ref- 
ormation. Knowing the terrors of the Lord we persuade 
men. 

And so with nations. It has not been utterly in vain 
that the flood came and destroyed all the giants in sin by 
whom the earth was so early filled with violence; not 
utterly in vain the dispersion of the rebels at Babel, the 
destruction of Sodom, the drowning of Pharaoh and his 
hosts, the calamities brought by their sins on God’s ancient 
people, the rise and ruin of the four kingdoms of antiquity ; 
nor, in a word, is it in vain, nor is it to be in vain, that one 
form after another of national sins has risen, and all have 
been followed by the curse they naturally bring. Neither is 
it in vain that one form after another of religious error, has 
sprung up, flourished like the green bay tree, and passed 
away. Had Mohammed never blasted the earth like the 
sirocco of bis own deserts, the Mohammedanism of our own 
land and age might now have been in full career towards 
universal domination over the lives and consciences of men. 
Had French atheism never had its bloody day, not simply 
Paris, but every capital in Christendom might now have betm. 
on the eve of a Reign of Terror. The peril might have lurked- 
just where many a peril is now doubtless lurking to all that 
is precious in this world and the future — in that wily pan- 
theism which, like the atheism of Voltaire and the Illumin- 
ati, sneers at everything Puritan, whether of doctrine, or 
worship, or practice, as “behind the age,” and which is 
promising mountains of bliss to the nations, in a freedom 
from the Sabbath and all religious superstitions. 

Or, again, if religious persecution had come only from 
infidels and the heathen, and neither Rome nor any other 
Christian power had ever lighted a fagot, what should, we 
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now have been left to expect? Provided Austria or any 
other secular power shall again place the Pope in a condi- 
tion to shed the blood of non-conformists, what .torrents of 
blood might not be expected, had not experience already 
taught the futility and wickedness of such a course? If 
religious persecution is about the very worst thing in the 
universe, it is, at the same time, about the most plausible, 
aside from experience. For shall we be commended for de- 
fending ourselves with fire and sword against pirates and all 
who kill the body, and shall we not lift a weapon against 
those who would destroy both soul and body in hell ? So 
men reasoned for a thousand years. The Puritans and some 
of the Dutch Protestants well-nigh learned a better logic — 
not persecution, but toleration — from the things that they 
suffered. 

Nor is human experience to be consulted merely for the 
correction of evils. Its lessons of positive utility are alike 
important. They show us the best forms of civil and reli- 
gious polity, the best doctrines to be taught, the best rewards 
and punishments to be employed in the family and the 
state, the best customs (as of holy days) and how to observe 
them, — in a word, the best education. 

But how are these lessons to be gained? How, except 
by first having the experience itself correctly given ? Er- 
roneously reported, it is worse than nothing ; a lie instead 
of the truth ; a traitor instead of a safe guide. 

Again, then, do we say we exult over any good history of 
important transactions, and above all over a good history of 
such a people as the New England Puritans; a history 
fraught with important experiences beyond that of any other 
people since the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

Has, then, Dr. Palfrey here given us such a history ? Joy- 
fully and emphatically we answer yes ; so far as it extends. It 
covers, as yet, but the first forty-seven years, but this is by 
far the most important period, because the forming period. Dr. 
Palfrey is indeed a Unitarian, and has ever dwelt in the very 
centre of American Unitarianism, and has been promoted 
to the highest stations in the gift of his denomination, first 
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as a clergyman in Boston, and then as professor at Cam- 
bridge. But notwithstanding his position and his creed, he 
has here given us not only a most candid and truthful his- 
tory of our forefathers, but one written throughout in the 
most unaffected good will. He is an admirer and lover of 
the Puritans, though he occasionally intimates his dissent 
from their views. Candor, a prime attribute of any historian, 
is the leading trait of this work. And while we deeply 
regret that this lineal descendant of some of the first settlers 
of Plymouth, and also of Massachusetts, is not of the like 
precious faith with them, we can yet even doubly rejoice 
that such a work has come from him; for it will do us quite 
as much good, and may do much more good among such as 
differ in faith or practice from those holy men. They will 
be more likely both to read and believe the narrative. Its 
statements can now be imputed neither to prejudice nor 
sectarian pride. 

And no more, we proceed to remark, can our author’s 
statements be imputed to ignorance. In the public and 
private libraries of Cambridge, Boston, and the vicinity, he 
has enjoyed the best facilities for such a work, which our 
country affords; and he has also travelled and resided in 
Europe for the same end, and has even gained some new light 
there, from manuscripts, on our early history. 

The style also is good, allowing us to think only of the 
matter, without compelling us to stop and exclaim : How 
splendid, how powerful, how poetic, — or, How obscure, how 
transcendental, how mystified, how barbarous ! Of course 
the author takes care of his style, but he seems to care no 
more for it than the sleeping infant for the manner of its 
breathing, or the serene lake for its transparency. We think 
it quite as good as Prescott’s, because equally pure, and clear, 
and concise, and even more natural ; and, for history, though 
not for oratory, better than that of Scott or Macaulay. 
Whether his style is chiefly the result of care, or chiefly of 
correct early taste fostered by classic studies and classic 
intercourse, we presume it now costs him vastly less labor 
than the transcendentalists bestow in burying so deep what- 
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ever thoughts they may have. And yet he is at an equal 
remove from those careless writers who commit a solecism 
on every page, or worse yet, those who affect carelessness, 
or delight in odd and obsolete expressions, like either in the 
sense of each . 

We rejoice in being able to speak thus favorably of the 
work, on so many important points ; and we should have re- 
joiced still more to see the inward, spiritual life of the Puri- 
tans as distinctly, if not as extensively, set forth as their po- 
litical and social life ; we mean their religious experience. 
We should have liked, much, to see just how they felt, and 
what they thought, in view of God, sin, holiness, duty, death, 
the judgment, salvation, and condemnation. And all this* 
not, to be sure, by any labored description of the author, but 
chiefly, as his manner is, by quotations from their own 
writings. And nothing would be easier than to collect such 
religious experiences from the writings of these men. From 
some other classes, the task would be more difficult ; but the 
Puritans tell us, freely, how they felt under conviction of sin, 
amid the fervors of first love and hope, in hours of despon- 
dency or bereavement, on returning from backsliding, in anxi- 
ety for the salvation of their friends and of the whole world, 
and when descending to the grave. If, for instance, we 
would know how their religion sustained them in perils of 
the sea, we have Bradford’s wonderful account of himself 
during his perilous passage from England to Holland, 
which, with characteristic modesty, he gives as though of 
another. 

And now, what if some do not believe in such experience, 
and even feel nothing but disgust at the rehearsal ; shall their 
unbelief exclude the whole from history? or throw it into the 
shade ? Much rather, especially in our incredulous age, let it 
exclude the whole of witchcraft, if either. And be it so, that 
their experience was but an idle fancy (we shudder at the 
horrid words) ; even supposing that all was delusion and 
fanaticism ; it was yet a great moral cause in history, a fun- 
damental cause, that has turned the world upside down — 
just as it had often done before. This belief in the Puritan 
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bosom was real, and the feeling real, whatever the ground 
for it; and the result, one of the most important and cumu- 
lative which human society has ever experienced. If the ex- 
ternal life of the Puritan, the part he acted in the world, is 
important to be known, no less so is his internal life, which 
was the source and support of the external. If we would 
know what the Puritan was, it is equally important to know 
what made him such. This is, alike, the voice of the phi- 
losopher aud the theologian ; just as we would know what 
has made the Mohammedan what he is, and Mohammedan 
society what it is ; and so of the papist, and papal society. 

But as we would here have an enlargement of the work 
(which we hope Dr. Palfrey will readily give, in another edi- 
tion), so, on the other hand, would we cheerfully submit to a cur- 
tailment of the history pertaining to that portion of the Puri- 
tans that remained in England ; submit, we say, for it is all 
interesting enough ; though much less of it would, perhaps, 
have sufficiently shown the connection between the two por- 
tions; and so of the very minute facts in the discussions of 
the united colonies with each other, a more general state- 
ment would have sufficed. This last remark is particularly 
applicable to the second volume, where the reader cannot 
feel so deep an interest in minute details, as in the earlier 
transactions. The contention between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, about levying duties on goods passing up the 
river to Springfield, is an instance. 

The accuracy of some small things may be questioned, 
especially in the early part of the first volume. But what 
properly constitutes the history, we think as remarkable for 
its accuracy as its candor. To a greater extent than any other 
historian we can name, Dr. Palfrey interweaves, in his narra- 
tive, the very language of his authorities, especially where they 
belong to the founders of New England ; thus giving us, at 
once, a visible proof of his accuracy, and often almost a 
sight of those venerable men — such being the godly sim- 
plicity with which they wrote, and such the skill with which 
be has gracefully combined their words and sentences with 
his own. An admirable passage of this kind gives us, 
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mostly in the words of Gov. Bradford, an account of the 
motives which induced the pilgrims to leave Holland for 
this country. In what we retain, the words of Bradford are 
put in half-quotations. 

“ There can be,” says our author, “ no more generous am- 
bition than is disclosed in these affecting words. Unenter- 
prising villagers at first, habituated at length to a new home, 
and able to earn a decent living by humble drudgery, some 
of them now sinking into age, they turn their thoughts to 
posterity. With a patriotic yearning, they desire to extend 
the dominion of the native country which refuses to give 
them a peaceable home on its broad lands. And, through 
the hardships of a long voyage and an unknown continent, 
they propose to be missionaries to the heathen.” 

w The project occasioned much discussion. The cost of 
the voyage would exceed any means in their possession. 
— Arrived at its end, they would ‘ be liable to famine and 
nakedness, and the want, in a manner, of all things, with sore 
sicknesses.’ Appalling reports had reached them, of the fe- 
rocity and treachery of the savage people ; their hard experi- 
ence, in the removal ten years before, was not forgotten ; and 
the ill success of the earlier attempts at settlement, in Maine 
and in Virginia, was a heavy discouragement.” 

“ On the other hand, they considered ‘ that all great and 
honorable actions were accompanied with great difficulties, 
and must be both enterprised and overcome with answerable 
courages. — True it was, that such attempts were not to be 
made and undertaken but upon good ground and reason, not 
rashly or lightly, as many have done, for curiosity or hope of 
gain. But their condition was not ordinary. Their ends 
were good and honorable ; their calling lawful and urgent. 
And therefore they might expect the blessing of God in their 
proceeding. Yea, though they should lose their lives in this 
action, yet they might have comfort in the same, and their 
endeavors would be honorable.’ It is a genuine and trust- 
worthy heroism which can reason thus. They pondered, de- 
bated, fasted, and prayed, and came to the conclusion to re- 
move.” 
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Such were the motives which induced these good men first 
to leave their own country and then that of their temporary 
sojourn, for their final residence. Our author has much more, 
to the same effect, in divers passages, in regard to the Ply- 
mouth settlers and those of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Haven. The motives of all were substantially alike ; 
and more emphatically in regard to the great matters of re- 
ligious freedom for themselves, and the spread of Christian 
civilization among the natives. And yet such a man as our 
own Prescott, in his history of the Spanish conquests in Amer- 
ica, has suffered himself to draw a parallel in favor of the 
Spanish conquerors, to the disparagement of the Puritans. 
Those Romanists, according to Mr. Prescott, came to spread 
Christianity, the Bible, and literature generally ; but these 
Protestants came — for what? to get a living for them- 
selves and their children ! to get rich ! Precisely the con- 
trary, especially as regards the chief motives of the Puritans. 
This our author, without alluding to Mr. Prescott, has shown, 
and might have shown still more abundantly, from the most 
trustworthy sources. Their private letters, their public memo- 
rials, nay their very charters from the king, carefully specify 
the spread of Christianity among the heathen, as a very prom- 
inent motive for their coming to this country. And their 
whole subsequent conduct bears the most ample testimony 
to their sincerity, and perseverance, and success, in their de- 
clared purpose. — True, indeed, the spread of the Roman 
Catholic forms of worship among the Indians, was an inces- 
sant object of pursuit by the sons of Loyola and St. Francis, 
as they accompanied the Spanish armies; and their success, 
aided by the Spanish arms, was unquestionable. But, while 
Elliot early translated the whole Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage, and he and his coadjutors assiduously taught the na- 
tives to read and understand it, and teach it to their country- 
men, where are the proofs of anything like it in the Catholic 
priests ? ' But our object in this brief digression is, not to in- 
culpate the Spaniards, but to exculpate the memory of our 
ancestors, so strangely and unjustly assailed. If worldly ad- 
vantages had been their chief object, how could they have 
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resisted the splendid allurements simultaneously spread be- 
fore them for emigration to the Hudson, on the one hand, and 
to the Orinoco on the other ? Speaking of the large offers of 
the Dutch to them, Winslow says : “they would freely have 
transported us and furnished every family with cattle,” etc. 
These “ proposals were perse veringly renewed,” and must 
have come with peculiar power to the poor emigrants in Hol- 
land, who possessed not the means for their own outfit and 
removal. And the chivalric Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
sailed up the Orinoco some twenty years before, had given 
a glowing description of Guiana, to which some of these Pu- 
ritans were even disposed to emigrate. “ We passed,” says 
Sir Walter, as quoted by Dr. Palfrey, “the most beautiful 
country that mine eyes ever beheld. — I never saw a more 
beautiful country, nor more lively prospects. — There is no 
country which yieldeth more pleasures to the inhabitants. — 
For health, good air, pleasure, and riches, I am resolved it can- 
not be equalled by any region, either in the east or west.” 

But these hardy and conscientious lovers of civil and reli- 
gious freedom preferred a more independent situation away 
from the Dutch, and the vicinity of the Spaniards, and from 
a tropical climate. 

Such were the men, and such the motives for the perils 
before them. From the love of adventure, or the love of 
gain, others had before attempted settlements on our 
inhospitable shores; but neither the romance nor the 
prospect of gain enabled them long to confront the 
actual perils and privations. They lacked the one thing 
needful, the stern self-denial and indomitable perseve- 
rance that spring from the unshaken faith in God, and the 
pure and far-reaching love to their posterity and to the whole 
world, which glowed in the breasts of the Puritans. This 
broad distinction between the two classes of adventurers to 
our shores, was soon visible even to the mere worldly mer- 
chants of London, who loaned them money, and to the 
Episcopal adversaries of the Puritans, divers of whom had 
a pecuniary interest in the settlement of New England. 
“ Neither the Virginia company, nor the London adventurers 
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as a body, nor especially the Council for New England, 
would have preferred to employ Separatists in founding a 
colony, and giving value to their land. But the option was 
not theirs. At the moment, no other description of persons 
was disposed to confront the anticipated hardships, and none 
could be relied upon like them to carry the business through. 
This was well understood on both sides to be the motive for 
the engagement that was made. ,, (I. 216.) 

If the above representations are just, it is simply prepos- 
terous to impute worldly motives to the Plymouth settlers 
as the chief cause of their removal to this country. And 
equally preposterous it is to impute such motives to the ori- 
ginal settlers of Massachusetts Bay. These, unlike the 
weary and impoverished, yet still strong-hearted Pilgrims in 
Holland, came, some ten years later, directly from Eng- 
land, where most of the leading minds were in the enjoy- 
ment of all that heart could wish, — wealth, reputation) 
office, benefices, powerful friends and relatives, — all, we 
say, except the freedom to worship God, and preach his gos- 
pel according to what they believed the dictates of his word. 
It was for this freedom, and to plant the gospel here, and 
not from any worldly motive whatever, that they bade fare- 
well to their dear Old England. And the same is equally 
true of the emigrants to New Haven, several of whom were 
even more affluent while in England. And of the party 
generally, our author says : u The Puritanism of the first 
forty years of the seventeenth century was not tainted with 
degrading or ungraceful associations of any sort. The rank, 
the wealth, the chivalry, the genius, the learning, the accom- 
plishments, the social refinements and elegance of the time, 
were largely represented in their ranks. Not to speak of 
Scotland, where soon Puritanism had few opponents in the 
class of the high-born and the educated, the severity of Eliz- 
abeth scarcely restrained, in her latter days, its predominance 
among the most exalted orders of her subjects.” (1. 279.) 

On the character of the clergy in the reign of Elizabeth 
ihe following will be read with much interest by all who 
wish more perfectly to understand the moral and religious 
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state of the church of England when the Puritans left it, 
and when the best of her clergy were already displaced by 
the Act of Uniformity. The passage has also a special in- 
terest in being just brought forth into the light by the re- 
searches of Dr. Palfrey, and embraces the period when the 
early settlers of New England were just coming upon the 
stage of life. 

44 In Dr. Williams’s Library, in Red-Cross Street, London, 
I fell upon a curious collection, in three manuscript volumes, 
of old letters and various other pieces. Among them are 
two papers entitled, respectively, 4 Lamentable Estate of the 
Ministers in Staffordshire,’ and, 4 View of the State of the 
Churches in Cornwall.’ The former is without date, but I 
believe there is no hesitation about referring it to the latter 
half of the reign of Elizabeth. It consists of a full list of 
Staffordshire parishes, with the names and character of their 
ministers attached. It closes with this summary: 4 So that 
there be one hundred and eighteen congregations served by 
laymen ; by scandelous, forty.’ 4 Lewd,’ 4 a bad liver,’ 4 of 
scandalous life, 1 4 very ignorant,’ ‘drunkard,’ 4 a common 
drunkard,’ 4 a gamester,’ are entries continually occurring 
against the clerical names. One minister is a ‘weaver/ 
having been a gentleman’s household servant many years ; 

4 one is very famous for his skill in gaming, and especially in 
bowling.’ The Cornwall record, which bears the date of 
1686, has such descriptions of the clergymen named in it as 
these : 4 a man careless of his calling,’ 4 a very lewd man,’ 4 a 
dicer,’ 4 a very lewd fellow,’ 4 a pot companion,’ 4 a good 
carder and dicer, both night and day,’ 4 a common ale-house 
haunter, and gamester,’ 4 his conversation is most in hounds,’ 

4 he was late a serving-man.’ One is qualified as 4 a common 
dicer, and burned in the hand for felony, and full of all 
iniquity;’ one is 4 the best wrestler in Cornwall;’ another, 

4 a very bad man.’ Very few are favorably represented. 
There is also a petition of the same period, from the people 
of Cornwall to the Parliament ‘gathered together by the 
Queen’s Majesty’s appointment, to look to the wants, to 
behold the miseries, the ruins, decays, and dissolutions of the 
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church of God, and Commonwealth of the Realm of Eng- 
land.’ The petitioners say: ‘We have about eightscore 
churches, the greatest part of which places is supplied by 
men who, through their ignorance and negligence, are guilty 
of the sin of sins, — of the sin of soul-murder. Some are 
fornicators, some adulterers, some felons, bearing in their 
bands the marks for the same offence, .... some drunkards, 
some quarrellers, some spotted with whoredom, and some 
with more loathsome and abominable crimes than these.’ 

“Such representations confirm the complaints which reach 
as from that time, through various channels, of the wretched 
provision which remained for the service of the churches, 
when hundreds of exemplary clergymen were displaced by 
the Act of Uniformity. According to Neal, a ‘ survey,’ laid 
at this time before Parliament, represented that, ‘after twen- 
ty-eight years’ establishment of the church of England, 
there were only two thousand preachers to serve near ten 
thousand parish churches.’ ” (I. 124, 125.) 

Let us now look at the character of the men who were 
compelled to give place to such men as these. The first 
clergymen who came to New England were among the best 
the world has ever seen, whether for learning, piety, self- 
denial, courage, sound judgment, or pastoral labor. Most of 
them were educated at Cambridge in England, and had 
distinguished themselves as preachers and pastors in the 
church of England till compelled to flee their country, or 
else to practise conformity to rites which they could no 
longer conscientiously observe. A considerable number of 
them were from Emanuel College; but whether their special 
illumination was derived from the College, or from other 
luminaries in more private spheres in that region, we cannot 
say. A large portion of the early emigrants, including the 
Plymouth settlers, were from the east of England, and not 
far from the University. The whole number of the English, 
old and young, in Massachusetts, toward the close of 1632, 
is said to have been about two thousand. Speaking of the 
year 1633, Dr. Palfrey says: “ Several parties of colonists now 
arrived at Boston, in one of which came John Haynes, an 
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opulent landholder of the county of Essex, and three famous 
divines, Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, and John Cotton. 
They were men of eminent capacity and sterling character, 
fit to be concerned in the founding a state. In all its gene- 
rations of worth and refinement, Boston has never seen an 
assembly more illustrious for generous qualities, or for manly 
culture, than when the magistrates of the young colony 
welcomed Cotton and his fellow voyagers at Winthrop’s 
table.” (1. 367.) 

Cotton came from Boston in England, five miles from the 
eastern coast, a city of twice the commercial importance of 
London in the thirteenth century. “ Its name was derived 
from its ancient church of St Botolpb, perhaps the most 
stately parish church in England, a cathedral in size and 
beauty. It was from this superb temple that John Cotton 
came to preach the gospel within the mud walls and under 
the thatched roof of the meetinghouse in a rude New Eng- 
land hamlet He was rector of St Botolph’s for nearly 
twenty years before Winthrop’s emigration to America. 
The son of a barrister in easy circumstances, he had been 
successively an undergraduate at Trinity College, and a Fel- 
low and Tutor at Emanuel College, in the University of 
Cambridge, where he had acquired a distinguished reputa- 
tion for ability and learning. In Boston, his professional 
labors had been of astonishing amount, and the sanctity 
and mingled force and amiableness of his character had won 
for him a vast influence. At the departure of Winthrop’s 
company, he made a journey to take leave of them at South- 
ampton. The Lord Keeper, Williams, his diocesan, was his 
personal friend, and desired to deal gently with his non-con- 
formity. But the Archbishop was not to be eluded. The 
dogs of the High Commission Court were set upon Cotton, 
and with difficulty he escaped to London, where for a time 
he was concealed by John Davenport, then vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, and by other friends. His design to get out of 
the kingdom was suspected, and pursuivants were sent to 
arrest him and Hooker at the Isle of Wight, where it was 
supposed he would embark. But they went on board in the 
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Downs, and, avoiding discovery, arrived at their destination.” 
(I. 368—9.) 

As an instance of the absurd things occasionally alleged 
in our day about the Puritan emigrants, we may here just 
notice the affirmation, sometimes met with, that u they were 
not driven from England by the sword of persecution. No 
one wished them gone.” Ah! to be sure; — and true it is, 
indeed, to the letter! Nor is this half the truth. Prelacy 
would not even suffer them to go. Like a spectre she flit- 
ted along the desolate shores of Lincolnshire, to interpose 
with her naked sword, at midnight, between the boat of the 
emigrant ship clandestinely hovering on the coast, and the 
fugitives whose presence was so much desired at her tribu- 
nals. No, nor did she drive away the hapless wives and 
children of Brewster’s party, who were apprehended by her 
light-horsemen, while waiting for the next boat, to follow 
such of their husbands and sons as had already been carried 
on board the Dutch ship. Neither did she drive away the 
men who had escaped on board, and were carried off to 
Holland by the affrighted Dutchman, without their baggage, 
or even a change of raiment ; far, far more gladly would she 
have seized them than the women whom she hurried to 
prison for the crime of attempting to follow them. Yes, it 
was literally in this full and strong sense (if in any) that 
Mother Church is to be exculpated from the charge of expel- 
ling the pilgrims in 1608, and Cotton and his friends in 
1633. 

We may remark, in passing, that we are sorry that the 
picturesque and thrilling account of the escape to Holland 
has not been transferred from Bradford to the pages of the 
work before us ; and also the account of the sore perplexity 
of the authorities as to what they should do with the wives 
and children they had detained. To retain them in custody 
they found would be as expensive as it would be ungallant 
and cruel. Neither could they dismiss them to their homes, 
for no longer had they any homes to go to, nor means for 
subsistence. In a word, they had begun to experience the 
inconvenience which Sir Walter Raleigh had predicted 
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nearly thirty years before, while discussing the bill for the 
banishment of the Brownists, w who, he then feared, were 
nearly twenty thousand ; and when they should be gone, 
who should maintain their wives and children?” 

Another very important topic, on which Dr. Palfrey amply 
vindicates the character of the Puritan settlers, is the charge of 
religious persecution. No charge has been more frequently, 
or more virulently, or more ignorantly urged against them. 

Suppose, however, that the charge is perfectly just, so far 
as the mere fact of persecution is involved, — what then ? 
Are these Puritan emigrants sinners above all others of their 
day, for doing such things? or just as bad as the Inquisition 
or the Star-Chamber? Suppose they were real persecutors 
in an age when, for more than a thousand years, all sects 
had verily believed it not only right, but a bounden duty 
forcibly to suppress fatal error? what more does this prove 
than that they were not then so far in advance of all their 
contemporaries as we now are? or as the leaders in the 
Dutch Republic under William of Orange, had for a while 
become ? or that the honor of completely establishing the 
true principles of religious freedom was not quite achieved 
by them ? 

But in any proper sense of the term, the Puritan settlers 
of New England were not persecutors. It was not their 
spirit nor habit. It has been said that they learned perse- 
cution of their persecutors. Just the contrary. As before 
remarked, they rather learned forbearance and kindness from 
the things they suffered. Even Roger Williams himself be- 
ing judge, they deserved this meed of praise. He ever re- 
membered with gratitude their forbearance and leniency 
toward himself, — though, by the way, he was not, as has* 
been so often imagined, banished from Massachusetts for 
religious but for political offences. He had not even become 
a Baptist at the time of his banishment. 

True, the Puritans, unlike some others, cared enough for 
their religion to defend it at any cost; but it was their most 
prayerful study to defend it only by such means as God and 
reason would approve. And they had, both by charter and 
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common sense, a right to exclude from their possessions 
whomsoever they would ; just as a householder may deter- 
mine who shall be the inmates of his home. And had they 
not, in good time, exercised the right, by excluding Episco- 
palians, they might well fear they should, ere long, have a 
bishop among them, to whom they would be required to bow, 
and their hard-earned liberty would all be lost. It is one thing 
to send away unwelcome strangers, and quite another thing 
to drive away the home-born from their birthright, as the pil- 
grims were driven from England. Says Dr. Palfrey: “where 
it is strictly true that two sets of people cannot live, with se- 
curity, in each other’s presence, it is an idle casuistry which 
condemns the earlier comer and the strongest possessor for 
insisting on the unshared occupation of his residence. — It is 
preposterous to maintain that, in the supposed circumstances, 
the right to exclude is not his, or that its exercise is not his 
bounden duty. And the right becomes of yet more value, and 
the duty more imperative and inevitable, when the good in 
question is one of such vast worth as religious freedom, to be 
protected by the possessor, not only for himself, but for the 
myriads, living and to be born, of whom he assumes to be the 
pioneer and champion.” (1. 300, 301.) 

What our fathers chiefly feared w T as the repetition, among 
themselves, of the revolting scenes of Munster : an outrage, 
alike, against religion, civil laws, and common decency. 
Aod this they had reason to fear, as the event soon proved, 
by the introduction of Quakers from England, where (so totally 
unlike their since civilized and very orderly descendants) they 
were now raving, alike, against the ordinances of the gospel 
and the forms of civil government. And with these were 
coupled the Anabaptists, who, it was feared, were not quite 
cured of the disorganizing propensities shown by the sect, at 
their origin, in Germany. It was against these two sects, 
especially, that the exclusive laws were framed. And although 
the language was, of course, applicable to citizens as well as 
strangers, they were intended, rather, against foreign fanatics 
than quiet c itizens at home, whose only offence was religious 
heresy. And accordingly Dunster, the first president of Har- 
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vard college, who was a disbeliever in infant baptism, and 
Chauncy his successor, who thought immersion essential, re- 
mained unmolested, as did also William Witter, an individ- 
ual in Lynn, and probably other Baptists. Indeed, we doubt 
whether even one citizen suffered under these laws, merely for 
religious heresy. From the first heresiarch that troubled 
Massachusetts, the strong-minded and seemingly devout anti- 
nomian, Ann Hutchinson, down to the last Quaker that was 
there either hung or flogged, there were few, if any, who were 
not guilty of civil offences. And even Roger Williams, who 
had been personally exiled from Massachusetts as a disturber, 
when he had learned a better wisdom by attempting, him- 
self, to govern the wayward spirits who had followed him to 
Providence, even he came to abhor “ such an infinite liberty 
of conscience,” and to speak of the Quakers as “insufferably 
;proud and contemptuous unto all their superiors,” and 
a therefore that a due and moderate restraint and punish- 
ment of their incivilities, though pretending conscience, is so 
far from persecution, properly so called, that it is a duty and 
command of God unto all mankind.” (I. 424.) 

We have dwelt the longer on this charge of exclusiveness 
in the Puritans, because of the great and wide-spread impor- 
tance given to it, and the very false construction often put 
upon the facts. We will only add, by way of further state- 
ment, that among the practical errors for which Williams 
was removed from the colony, was that of having “taught, 
publicly, that a magistrate ought not to tender an oath to an 
unregenerate person ; for that they thereby have communion 
with a wicked man in the worship of God, and cause him to 
take the name of God in vain.” (1. 410.) But who, save the 
Searcher of hearts, could decide for certainty, for any one, 
that he had met with the saving change, and so dare to ad- 
minister the oath ? But this politico-religious doctrine, with 
all its embarrassments, shake though it might the very pil- 
lars of the temple of justice, and consequently even of civil 
government, Williams felt himself conscientiously bound to 
inculcate everywhere. And for inculcating this and other 
strange and noxious tenets, the Puritans felt themselves just 
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as conscientiously bound effectually to admonish him to leave 
their borders. And, by the special advice of Gov. Winthrop, 
he left the bleaker coast of Salem for the fairer regions of the 
Narragansetts, where he became the founder of a new state. 

Williams was a most singular man — one of the rarest com- 
pounds of worth and waywardness the world ever saw: hav- 
ing too much of the partisanship of a John Randolph to be 
either quiet, or peaceful, or happy, in a subordinate capacity, 
anywhere; and yet, unlike that singular politician, possess- 
ing not a little of the practical tact of his own good friend 
Winthrop, when placed at the head of affairs and with a 
heavy responsibility upon him. Dr. Palfrey’s spirited sketch 
of his character will be read with deep interest ; as will also his 
more extended sketch of Winthrop, in the second volume — 
one of the most beautiful portraits of a Christian statesman 
that was ever drawn. Though in different volumes, the 
reader will be paid for the trouble of reading them in imme- 
diate connection. These men were, in most things, perfect 
antipodes : one, the very type of order and practical wisdom, 
the other, the author of confusion and all impracticable 
schemes, while in a subordinate relation. How two such 
men could comfortably live together, is not, indeed, the ques- 
tion, for they could not ; but how could they possibly con- 
tinue for life, amid all the scenes they passed through, to 
esteem and love each other as they did, — this is the question 
and one full of interest for the rare character of the times as 
well as of the men. They must have been a study for each 
other, as they are now for the Christian philosopher. To say 
that both were most truly conscientious men, is but half the 
solution. They must, also, have appreciated highly each 
other's conscientious regard to duty — a habit as rare as it is 
precious, and one which, with our views of religious liberty, 
will hush the religious world to universal and perpetual peace, 
when it shall, itself, become universal and perpetual, as it one 
day will. Then there will be none to hurt or destroy, how- 
ever various the forms of worship they may still observe. 

And as with Winthrop, so with many others who were im- 
pelled by conscience to unite in the expulsion of Wil- 
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liams. It did not destroy their friendship for him, nor his 
for them. 

The task thrown upon Williams, after his retirement from 
organized society, was a hard one : that of first learning to 
govern himself ; and then to govern the ludicrously wayward 
assemblages that gathered themselves in his vicinity — Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Ann Hutchinson’s antinomians, and such 
practical antinomians as thieves and sharpers ; to say noth- 
ing of such ambitious spirits as Gorton. A part were law- 
less upon principle; and a part for the want of principle. It 
was a harder task than the founding of Rome, where the ban- 
ditti were, at least, free from religious fanatics, that worst of 
all classes to govern. Williams was, perhaps, the best fitted 
of all men to subjugate this latter class, being himself “with- 
in drawing distance.” Who could, so hopefully, attempt to 
curb that “ infinite liberty of conscience ? ” As happy for his 
fame as for the now “gallant little state” that he founded, 
that he was called to the task. 

But Dr. Palfrey, like others, thinks this drainage a relief to 
the confederated colonies. “ The plantations about Narragan- 
sett Bay were, as yet, incapable of a settled government. — 
They served the confederacy a useful purpose. In the ex- 
isting ferment of opinion in the parent country, it was to be 
expected that, among the emigrants to New England, there 
would be persons affected with all sorts of eccentric humors; 
and it was beneficial to the other plantations that there should 
be a place where such persons might conveniently collect, 
and gradually become quiet and wise by making their experi- 
ments where they would do little harm, except to one an- 
other. Williams, Coddington, and some of their associates, 
possessed qualities worthy of high esteem ; but it is doing 
them no injustice to say, that to build solid commonwealths 
was not their vocation ; and that, if the New England settle- 
ments had all been Providence Plantations, New England 
would have proved a failure.” (II. 343.) 
i Another topic of loud complaint against our Puritans, is 
their supposed treatment of the Indians. But here, again, 
the vindication is ample. So far as appears, they system- 
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atically and uniformly treated the natives, not only with per- 
fect justice, but with kindness ; and that, both for this life 
and the future. Other persons and small communities, on 
oar coast, were guilty of enormities, which involved the Puri- 
tans in the terrible vengeance of the ignorant natives, and 
finally led to the Pequot war. Many, with only a partial 
knowledge of the facts, have imputed blame, where only 
praise was due. Some newspaper writers of the present day, 
seem also to take it for granted that the Indians were always 
treated by the early settlers, as they are now treated by the 
pioneers on our frontier. 

But as one great motive with the Puritan immigrants was 
to spread Christian civilization on this continent, we might well 
expect a just and humane treatment from them towards the 
savages, both as the natural prompting of the same Christian 
kindness, and as a means of accomplishing the pure and ex- 
alted purpose. And such were the facts. Instead of wresting 
from them their lands without remuneration, they were careful 
to seek out and fully to pay the proper claimants, wherever 
the depopulating pestilence had left any ; and, in some cases, 
they paid several successive claimants, in order to avoid the 
very appearance of evil. The most exemplary punishment, 
also, was inflicted on individuals whenever detected in injur- 
ing the natives; and Sir Richard Saltonstall was ordered 
M to give sagamore John a hogshead of corn for the hurt his 
cattle did him in his corn.” The utmost kindness was also 
shown, by Winslow and others, in nursing the Indians when 
deserted by their own people and perishing by small-pox or 
other diseases. 

Nor was this just and kind treatment lost upon the In- 
dians. Thomas Wiggin, who did not belong to either of the 
Puritan settlements, but had been superintendent of a plan- 
tation on the Piscataqua, wrote thus, in 1632, respecting the 
English in Massachusetts : “ 1 have observed the planters 
there, by their loving, just, and kind dealing with the Indians, 
have gotten their love and respect, and drawn them to an out- 
ward conformity to the English ; so that the Indians repair 
to the English governor there, and his deputies, for justice.” 
(L 362.) 
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An equally honorable and disinterested testimony is borne 
by Isaac De Rasieus, the second in authority to the Dutch 
governor of Fort Amsterdam, now New York, who visited 
the Plymouth colony in 1627. The English, he writes, 
w have made stringent laws and ordinances upon the sub- 
ject of fornication and adultery, which laws they maintain 
and enforce very strictly indeed, even among the tribes 
which live amongst them. They speak very angrily when 
they hear, from the savages, that we should live so barba- 
rously, in these respects, and without punishment. — The 
tribes in their neighborhood are better conducted than ours, 
because the English give them the example of better ordi- 
nances and a better life : and who also, to a certain degree, 
give them laws, by means of the respect they have, from the 
very first, established amongst them.” (I. 227, 228.) 

Nor was this kindness without its reflex benefits to the bene- 
factors. “ Massasoit, in destitution and filth, apparently at 
the point of death, was relieved, and at length restored to 
health, under the treatment of Winslow, who condescended 
to the most humble offices of nurse and cook. In the over- 
flow of his gratitude, the savage revealed the existence of a 
plot, among the tribes scattered over the country, from Bos- 
ton Bay to Martha’s Vineyard, for the extirpation of the 
whites. The provocation was, he said, the outrages com- 
mitted, by Weston’s people, at Wessagusset; but the medi- 
tated destruction would include the colonists at Plymouth, 
because of the apprehension that they would attempt to pro- 
tect or avenge their countrymen.” (I. 201.) Thus an act of 
special kindness to a friendly chief, led to the disclosure of a 
combination which would probably have proved fatal to the 
feeble colony. 

In consequence of this disclosure, was shed the first Indian 
blood by the Puritan settlers ; and it was on hearing the news, 
that Robinson, in the genuine spirit of Puritanism, wrote to 
them : “ O how happy a thing had it been, if you had con- 
verted some before you had killed any !” And what Chris- 
tian heart would not utter the same regret? But probably 
neither Robinson, nor any other well-balanced and well-in- 
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formed mind, would intend, by it, to cast any censure on the 
Puritans for the part they felt impelled thus to take, for their 
own preservation. 

Dr. Palfrey though ever ready to do justice to the character 
of the Indians, is no such admirer of the savage state in gen- 
eral, or the Indian character in particular, as to praise them 
in any way to the unjust disparagement of the Puritans, at 
whose hands they received such invaluable favors, but, it 
must also be confessed, such severe retribution for their wan- 
ton aggressions. And he justifies even that most terrible 
retribution, the fatal catastrophe of the Pequot war in 1637 
— a justification, in the circumstances, seemingly complete 
if war is ever justifiable in its aggressive form, as it doubt- 
less is when, as in this case, it is defensive in its nature. 

Dr. Palfrey quotes the following from a writer by no means 
prejudiced in favor of the Puritans : “ An aboriginal coali- 
tion, first suggested by the Pequot chief, and afterwards 
carried into such terrible effect by King Philip, at this early 
period might have resulted in the extermination of the Eng- 
lish, and some solitary ship, afterwards touching at Massa- 
chusetts Bay, would have beheld the stillness of the wil- 
derness where was expected the busy hum of life, and have 
carried home the startling news that Transatlantic Puritan- 
ism had disappeared.” 

u Such,” says our author , u is the just reflection of a recent 
writer. If I do not often refer to his interesting work (The 
Puritan Commonwealth), it is not for the want of a thorough 
acquaintance with it. It is one of the marvels of our time. 
But for its references to later events, it might have been 
written by a chaplain of James the Second. Its key note is 
sounded in its first sentence : When ‘ King Charles the 
Martyr/ etc. The Indians, according to this writer, were ‘a 
race proverbial for fidelity in keeping their treaties/ etc., and 
for this characteristic of theirs he refers to Hutchinson, 
where Hutchinson had written, ‘ Indian fidelity is proverbial 
in New England, as Punic was at Rome.’ ” (I. 470.) 

By omitting what we have here put in italics, the sense 
of the passage is completely reversed, as the reader of Ro- 
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man history well knows. It is proper, however, to remark, as 
does Dr. Palfrey, that the work contaning this and other errors, 
to which he refers, is posthumous, and perhaps its author 
would have corrected some or all of its errors, had it been 
published under his own eye. Still the errors are none the 
less injurious, and ought, in such a work, to have been cor- 
rected in notes by the editor, if he knew enough. It was a 
duty due alike to the subjects and the reader of the history. 

In the work before us, the missionary efforts of our fathers 
among the Indians are very properly stated, though with 
hardly the particularity which their importance demands. We 
presume the author will give us more of the details in the se- 
quel. In 1644, the General Court of Massachusetts ordered 
“ that the county courts should take care that the Indians in 
their several shires should be civilized, and that they should 
have power to have them instructed in the knowledge and 
worship of God.” And in 1646, the Court M ordered that 
two ministers should be chosen by the elders of the churches, 
every year, to be sent, with the consent of their churches, to 
make known the heavenly counsel of God among the Indi- 
ans, in most familiar manner, by the help of some able in- 
terpreter.” Upon this Dr. Palfrey remarks, that “ the General 
Court of Massachusetts was thus the first missionary society 
in the history of Protestant Christendom.” (II. 189.) 

The first of the two volumes under review, brings down 
the history of New England to 1643, the year when our 
sagacious ancestors formed that remarkable type of our 
present Federal Union, “The United Colonies of New Eng- 
land.” By one of their twelve articles of confederation, 
these four Puritan colonies bind themselves together in a 
“ firm and perpetual league of friendship and amity for of- 
fence and defence, mutual advice and succor, upon all just 
occasions, both for preserving and propagating the truth and 
liberties of the Gospel, and for their own mutual safety and 
welfare.” (I. 630.) By the sixth article provision was made 
for the appointment of a board to manage the business of 
the confederacy, to consist of two church members from 
each colony, with power to “ determine all affairs of war or 
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peace.” Various other important provisions arc contained 
in the articles for the united administration of such affairs, 
both civil and military, as could advantageously be commit- 
ted by the colonies to this already quasi independent nation. 
Asserting as it did the prerogatives of peace and war, and 
the levying of revenue, the union might well be suspected, 
by its enemies, of aiming at ultimate independence. And 
indeed many things before done, especially by Massachusetts, 
seemed but too obviously intended to meet some future con- 
tingency of self-defence against the mother country. But 
at this time England was too much busied with commotions 
at home to take any well-considered and efficient measures 
for counteracting these tendencies in her colonies. 

None but the four Puritan colonies were embraced in this 
onion. “The settlements of Gorges, and the plantations 
about Narragansett Bay, were denied admission to the Con- 
federacy ; the former, says Winthrop, ‘ because they ran a 
different course from us, both in their ministry and civil ad- 
ministration. 9 Neither had yet been able to institute a gov- 
ernment such as could be relied on for the fulfilment of the 
stipulations mutually made by the four Colonies.” 

At the commencement of this Article we stated our views 
of the importance of the early history of New England as 
a means for training men for the various duties of a Chris- 
tian life ; nor can we now tell, in reflecting on the very im- 
portant portion to which we have been attending, whether 
its lessons are the more weighty and numerous for men in 
public or in private life, — nor whether to clergymen or to 
laymen. 

The grand moral for all, whether in public or private life, 
is this : that true godliness in heart and life, is the first requi- 
site for prosperity and usefulness. And now, if all this be 
meant by the virtue which politicians declaim about, we 
should rejoice to hear them say it fully and clearly, though, 
perhaps, some of them would be able to give but a poor 
illustration of it, even in language. 

What if the following were to be posted up as a curiosity 
in the Capitol at Washington ? Speaking of Plymouth 
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Colony, Dr. Palfrey says : “ In the thirteenth year of the set- 
tlement, a penal provision had to be adopted, to protect the 
public weal against the prevailing absence of ambition for 
public office ; and 4 it was enacted, by public consent of the 
freemen of this society of New Plymouth, that if now or 
hereafter any one were elected to the office of Governor, 
and would not stand to the election, nor hold and execute 
the office of his year ; that then he be amerced in twenty 
pounds sterling fine. It was further ordered and decreed, 
that if any were elected to the office of council, and refused 
to hold the place, that then he be amerced in ten pounds 
sterling fine, and in case refused to be paid, to be forthwith 
levied.’ At his urgent request, Bradford was now for the 
first time excused from the office of Governor, and Edward 
Winslow was chosen his successor, Bradford taking his 
place as one of the Assistants.” (I. 341.) 

Another lesson, alike honorable to the genuine and unam- 
bitious patriotism and integrity of the Puritans, and admon- 
itory to the times that be, might be derived from the account 
in the early history of Massachusetts, when Gov. Winthrcp, 
at the close of the gubernatorial year, was unexpectedly, if 
not uncivilly pressed by some extra-vigilants, to give an ac- 
count of his pecuniary stewardship. Like the truly great 
man he was, and equally free from pettishness and scorn and 
fear, he quietly gave the account, when, behold, he had dis- 
bursed, for the public service, about a thousand pounds more 
than he had received, but of which he was going to say 
nothing if he had not been thus called to account Now, 
however, that his posterity might not be ashamed of him, he 
required that a notice of the result should accompany the 
record of the investigation. 

As an 44 all-important consequence of the meeting of the 
Long Parliament,” in 1640, which led the way to the Com- 
monwealth, Dr. Palfrey remarks that it put a final stop to em- 
igration to this country. Winthrop remarks : 44 The Parlia- 
ment of England setting upon a general reformation both of 
church and state, the Earl of Strafford being beheaded, and 
the Archbishop, our great enemy, and many others of the 
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great officers and judges, bishops and others, imprisoned and 
called to account, this caused all men to stay in England, in 
expectation of a new world.” Dr. Palfrey adds : “At the end 
of ten years from Winthrop’s arrival, about twenty-one thou- 
sand Englishmen, or four thousand families, including the 
few hundreds who were here before him, had come over, in 
three hundred vessels, at a cost of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. During the century and a quarter that 
passed between that time and the publication of the first 
volume of Hutchinson’s History, it is believed that ‘ more 
had gone from hence to England, than had come from thence 
hither nor did anything that can be called an immigration 
occur again till after Boston was two hundred years old,” in 
1830. (pp. 584,585.) Of course it is chiefly from these twen- 
ty-one thousand that have, since 1640, sprung up in New 
England and elsewhere, so many as the stars of heaven for 
multitude — “the Universal Yankee Nation” — and mostly 
bearing the general stamp (however distorted in too many 
cases) of their enterprising and religious progenitors. Prob- 
ably the like fecundity and the like similarity in character 
and language is not elsewhere to be found in the modern 
annals of emigration. 

Dr. Palfrey says, in the preface to his first volume: “ I am to 
tell the early history of a vast tribe of men, numbering at 
the present time, it is likely, some seven or eight millions.” 
Aud he thinks our present white population may be divided 
pretty accurately into three equal parts ; one belonging to 
the New England slock; one the posterity of English who 
settled in other Atlantic colonies; and one the Irish, Scotch* 
French, Spanish, German, and other immigrants, and their 
descendants. And he presumes there is one third part of our 
whole nation, “of whom no individual could peruse this 
volume without reading the history of his own progenitors.” 
This our author thinks is about as near the truth as we can 
come in so complicated a problem; and so do we. But it 
must be obvious, on a little reflection, that many who are 
w of the New England stock,” i . e ., descendants of English 
emigrants to New England, are at the same time descend- 
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ants of Scotch, French, or Irish immigrants, or even of all 
four classes. We know a boy in Massachusetts who has 
Italian, French, Dutch, Irish, and American blood in bis 
veins, though two of the tinctures were imparted in Europe. 
We presume all the descendants of the Scotch-Irish who 
settled Londonderry, N. H., are now also descendants of the 
English immigrants ; and that the like will be the fact with 
the New York Dutchmen, within the lapse of three genera- 
tions; and with the Pennsylvania Dutchmen in twice that 
time. And if our Irish are more clannish, and may not 
amalgamate quite so soon with the other races, we may yet 
believe that, among the millions in the free states who may 
be pondering our author’s pages, five generations hence, 
scarcely an individual from either of the old stocks will be 
found who will not here be reading the history of a portion 
of his own progenitors — such is the increasing rapidity with 
which the Puritan race are now pervading the whole North, 
and who may soon be pervading the South of our land, and 
thus conspiring the more rapidly to make it the most homo- 
geneous and enlightened and religious of all the great na- 
tions of Christendom. Every such book as this must add 
a fresh impetus towards so grand an event 


ARTICLE VI. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Capito and Bucrr, the Reformers of Strasburg, delineated from their 
manuscript letters, their printed works, and other contemporary author- 
ities. By J. W. Baum, Professor in the Protestant Seminary of Stras- 
burg. Elberfeld, I860. 1 

The free city of Strasburg, situated on that part of the Rhine which had 
long been the centre of religious influence, acted a most important part in 
the great religious revolution of the sixteenth century. Its political import- 
ance, and its close connection with Switzerland, France, and Holland, gave 

1 Capito und Batzcr, Strassburgs Reformatoren, nach ihrem handschriftlicheu 
Briefschatze, ihren gedrucktcn Schriften und anderen gleichzeitigen Quellen, 
dargestellt von J. W. Baum. 
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the more weight to its example. From the beginning it took a prompt, 
decided, and yet moderate, course of action, which it has continued to main- 
tain for more than three centuries. Though it is no longer the standard- 
bearer of the free cities of Germany, but holds a humiliating position as an 
unimportant city of the French Empire, its German character and native 
language being barely tolerated, it has not yet lost its significance in the 
literary world. In its seminary and among its clergy there are, and always 
hare been, men known throughout Christendom for their eminent scholar- 
ship. At the head of the list of great men that gave distinction to this 
ancient city, at the time of the Reformation, stand the names of Capito and 
Bucer. Of the laity, there were several noble and independent characters, 
who, as magistrates and statesmen, were worthy coadjutors of the reformers. 
Such men were Pfarrer, Kniebs, and Herlin. But, towering above all the 
rest, was Jacob Sturm, the lustre of whose character outlives the period to 
which he belonged. To these men, both of the clergy and laity, all 
Protestant Europe is indebted for their invaluable service in the cause of 
learning and religion. 

Capito descended from a respectable burgher family of Hagenau, then 
tbe first of the ten free towns of Alsace. He was born in 1478. His 
father, who was averse to the priests and monks of his day, on account of 
their loose morals, designed his son for tbe medical profession, and sent him, 
accordingly, to Pfortzheim, the residence of Reuehlm, to prepare for the 
university. Why he did not send him to Dringenbcrg, who, at Schlettstadt, 
near by, kept one of the best Latin schools of that day, is not known. The 
school at Pfortzheim, at that time, seems to have felt but slightly the influ- 
ence of Reuchlin. Students still led a strolling life, like gypsies. Only the 
teachers possessed books ; and the most they did by way of instruction was 
to dictate lessons from these for their pupils. Possibly Simler, afterwards 
tbe teacher of Melanchthon, gave instructions to Capito. Certainly the 
latter made rapid progress; for he soon proceeded to the university of 
Freiburg to study medicine, and received his degree in 1498, in his 
twentieth year. When we consider what the state of medical science then 
was, how little knowledge there was, how much quackery and mysticism, we 
cannot wonder that a youth of Capito’s clear, conscientious, and contempla- 
tive mind, should turn to other studies. Attracted to the study of law by 
such men as Xasius of Freiburg, Peutinger of Augsburg, and Pirkheimer of 
Niirenburg, the three great lights of jurisprudence in the south of Germany, 
he studied the legal science under the first of these, and took his degree 
accordingly. There were, at that time, in most places, associations of men 
for the promotion of ancient learning, following the lead of Reuchlin, Eras- 
mus, and others. To one of these did Capito belong ; and he made such 
progress that he was early made dean of the faculty of arts. These young 
men became eminent at a later period, some as champions, and others as 
enemies of reform. One of them was Zell, who, after being teacher at 
Freiburg, became the father of the Reformation in Slrasburg. Another 
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was Eck, afterwards the celebrated polemic theologian of Ingoldstadt, and 
the opponent of Luther. A third was Jacob Sturm, who, after studying 
theology, became a distinguished jurist, and one of the greatest and best 
men of Strasburg. A fourth was Faber, afterwards bishop of Constance, 
and the mischievous but influential adviser of Ferdinand. Another was 
the distinguished poet, Urban Rhegius, who finally espoused most heartily 
the cause of the Reformation in Augsburg and in Celle. Capito, a short time 
after be was made dean, was, in 1511, made licenciate in theology, and 
began to give lectures in that department in the university. At this time, 
he became acquainted with the scholastic theologians, and with the Church 
Fathers, the latter of which, together with the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment, led him to sounder views of theology. 

Hardly a year had passed before the bishop of Spire, wishing a chaplain 
for a college of nobles of the Benedictine order, appointed Capito to this 
place. Soon after his settlement here, he was visited by a person of meagre 
form, almost concealed in a monk’s hood, who turned out to be Pellican, 
an old friend of his from Basle, who came thither to attend a meeting of his 
order. In confidential intercourse, it was, for the first time, ascertained 
that both rejected the church doctrine of transubstantiation. This meeting 
took place five years before Luther published his Theses, and a week before 
he was made doctor of theology, and took the oath to teach according to the 
scriptures. In the next year, 1513, Capito, who, as a jurist, had been often 
employed in managing the affairs of the wealthy canons — the sons of 
nobles — under his spiritual charge, was called to sit in a council of theolo- 
gians and jurists, to decide upon the celebrated case of Reuchlin, who was 
accused of heresy by Hogstraten, for studying the Rabbinical writings in 
Hebrew. In this contest between learning and ignorance, Capito, himself 
a linguist and a good Hebraist, was, of course, on the right side ; and he 
contributed his share towards the final decision enjoining perpetual silence 
upon the accuser and the payment of the costs of the trial. 

At this time there was, at Basle, a bishop by the name of Utenheim, who, 
in attempting to reform certain abuses in the church, was opposed by hia 
clergy. He was supported, however, in his endeavors to enlighten the 
people by the influence of Frobenius, the learned and celebrated printer of 
Basle, and of Erasmus, then engaged in that place in preparing his edition 
and Latin version of the Greek Testament. In looking around for a suit- 
able person to instruct his clergy, he fixed upon Capito. and at once 
appointed him preacher in the cathedral. Thus, after three years’ residence 
in Bruchsal, in the service of the bishop of Spire, he removed to Basle, and 
formed an intimacy with Erasmus, whom he aided in the preparation of his 
version of the Greek Testament, especially in respect to the names and 
words borrowed from the Hebrew. Erasmus said that he had merely made 
a beginning in removing ignorance and superstition by opening the scrip- 
tures; that others must complete the work which he had begun ; and called 
upon Capito in particular, who was familiar with both Hebrew and Greek, 
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and who was, moreover, young and full of vigor and zeal, to devote himself 
to this service. Capito accordingly determined to undertake to do for the 
Old Testament what Erasmus had done for the New. As the Hebrew was 
little known, he prepared a Hebrew grammar, which passed through many 
editions, and served as a model for later works. He next edited the first 
Hebrew psalter ever printed in Germany, to which he appended an 
abridgment of his grammar. 44 Be not frightened,” he says to students of 
the Bible, “ with the difficulty of learning the language. With the helps 
here furnished all the obstacles can be overcome. Diligence and perse ver- 
ance can remove mountains. Only have courage, and the result will 
exceed all your expectation. He who applies himself to the work in 
earnest, will learn to read the words in two days, and in six months he will 
be able, without a teacher, to read the text, with the aid of a literal Latin 
version. Who would not be willing to exert himself to the utmost to secure 
such an enjoyment ? ” The reader will not fail to observe in this ardent 
love of the Hebrew scriptures a striking resemblance between Capito and 
the chief promoter of Hebrew learning in this country. 

Here in Basle, as early as 1515, he formed an acquaintance with 
Zuingli, between whom and himself there was not only a great intimacy, 
but a striking correspondence in their religious views. 44 Before Luther 
appeared,” says he, in a letter to Bullinger, 41 Zwingli and I, while he was 
yet in Einsiedeln, spoke together of the necessity of overthrowing the Pope.” 
Two or three years later, Capito caused the first collection of Luther’s 
writings to be published in Basle, with a preface remarkable for its just 
sentiments in respect to the Reformation. He dissuaded Erasmus from 
writing against Luther at that time. He encouraged Luther, by saying to 
him, in a letter written in 1519, that the Bishop of Basle and other powerful 
friends offered to aid and protect him if he was in danger. 

After producing a very discernible effect upon the young men both in 
the church and in the university at Basle, and training his favorite pupil, 
Caspar Hedio, to be his successor, he was, by the influence of Yon Ilutten 
and other friends at the court of Albert, the young and liberal Archbishop 
of Mayence, invited to the important post of preacher in the cathedral of 
that city. He accepted the appointment, not without hesitancy. Hedio 
said, in a letter to Zuingli : 44 The people are enraged against the priests 
that they were willing to part with a man of such solid learning and apos- 
tolical character. The men of Mayence will receive him with open arms. 
The cardinal has offered him the most flattering conditions, thereby showing 
that he is unwilling to be without the services of such a teacher.” Capito 
was made councillor, and, soon after, chancellor of the archbishop. The 
clergy of Mayence, who did not sympathize with the primate in his ambi- 
tion to be a Maecenas, early manifested their opposition to his favorite. 
Albert, however, not only protected him, but took him as his companion to 
the coronation of the young Emperor, Charles V., and even appointed 
Hedio, meanwhile, to supply the place of Capito. 

18 * 
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It was at this time that Mosellanus, the youthful and accomplished profes- 
sor of Greek at Leipsic, wrote a remarkable letter to him to induce him to 
accept a place in the same university. “ You may learn how favorably dis- 
posed our prince (George of Saxony) is to classical learning,” he then 
remarks, “from the fact that he has spoken of you a dozen times lately in 
the most flattering terms, and has commissioned his minister, Pflugh, to 
inquire how you are situated where you are.” The wishes of Capito’s 
Leipsic admirers were not fulfilled. 

The undecided course which the archbishop pursued in respect to Luther 
was owing, in great measure, to the influence of Capito over him at this 
time. They both occupied an intermediate ground between Erasmus and 
Luther, Albert leaning more towards Erasmus, and Capito, more towards 
Luther. They often discussed these questions together, and mutually kept 
each other from entertaining extreme views. Capito, as chancellor, must, 
of course, appear to be neutral ; and Albert, the friend of moderate reform, 
and the patron of such men as Yon Hutten and Capito, must resist the 
extreme measures of the violent Catholic party. The archbishop and 
Capito resided, at this time, chiefly at Halle, near the scene of the Reforma- 
tion. The singular correspondence between them and Luther, now at 
Wartburg; Capito’s visit to the Saxon court and Wittenberg, for the 
express purpose of mediation, and numerous letters that passed between him 
and Melanchthon, Justas Jonas, and several others, on the subject of a more 
moderate style of reform, all fall within this period, and give, not only an 
intense interest, but a high historical value, to this part of Capito’s biogra- 
phy. But he found himself in a place where two seas met, and was in 
danger of going down. In such a crisis no mediator could be successful. 
Besides, his convictions were so strongly on the side of Luther, that he could 
no longer endure to be at the court of his unwilling opponent. Though 
Albert left nothing untried to retain him, and even proposed to raise him 
to the condition of a nobleman, he determined, after visiting Wittenberg a 
second time, and coming to a clear understanding with Luther, to accept 
the appointment of provost of Saint Thomas church, in Strasburg, where 
the Reformation had already a peaceful beginning. 

If we were to follow the plan of the author, we should introduce the name 
of Bucer at this point, and bring his history down to the time when he and 
Capito became joint reformers of Strasburg ; but it has seemed to us better 
to present a pretty full outline of the early life of the one, with a very slight 
indication of that of the other, than to attempt to abridge both and to bring 
them within the compass of a brief notice. 

Martin Bucer was born in Schlettstadt, a little south of Strasburg. He 
had the good fortune to be instructed in Dringenberg's celebrated Latin 
school in that place till he was fifteen years old. The next fifteen years 
were years of bondage, spent mostly in a Dominican monastery in Heidel- 
berg. It is true, he was at the same time a student in the university in that 
place. But it must be remembered, that, while the court favored the inno- 
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vations of Agricola and Reuchlin, in favor of classical and sacred learning, 
the Dominicans were the sworn enemies of these men ; and that the 
controversy between the two parties was raging at this time. The publica- 
tion of the Greek Testament by Erasmus, and the Epistolae Virorum 
Obscurorum , added fuel to the fire. Bucer’s sympathies were wholly with 
the innovators, as the friends of learning were called, but his connections 
were with the “obscure men.” Not only did he diligently pursue his 
classical studies in these critical circumstances, but he even read and 
relished everything which proceeded from Luther’s pen. He was, of course, 
present when the latter, in 1518, held his celebrated disputation in Heidel- 
berg, and had several private interviews with him, inviting him to his 
lodgings. He already took rank among the first men of the university in 
learning. He possessed a classical and biblical library superior to that of 
any of the professors. He was, at this time, a correspondent with Rhcnanus, 
the classical teacher at Basle, and, through him, made the acquaintance of 
Capito, Oecolampadius, and the bookseller, Frobenius. Among his personal 
friends, at this time, were Francis von Siekingen, von Hutten, Luther, 
Spalatin, and most of the classical scholars of the south of Germany. 
Having resolved to leave the Dominican order, he made a journey to Stras- 
burg, where Zell had already introduced the doctrines of the Reformation; 
and, instead of returning to Heidelberg, resorted to Spire, where he lay 
concealed just before the time the celebrated Diet of Worms was held. 
Von Hutten and Von Siekingen resolved to aid and protect him. They 
consulted with Capito, now in Worms with the archbishop, Albert, about 
the best means of protection. It was agreed that, through a friend in power 
in the church, application should be made to the court at Rome for a dis- 
pensation from his vow ; and this measure succeeded beyond their expecta- 
tion. Bucer now resorted to Ebernburg, the rocky fortress of the chivalrous 
Von Siekingen. It appeared more like a college than like the home of the 
bravest of the German knights. There, in the long winter evenings, sat the 
knight in his easy-chair, with his gouty leg bolstered up and turned towards 
the fire. Messengers brought the news from the diet now in session at 
Worms, or from friends in Wittenberg, Basle, Strasburg, Spire, or May- 
ence. By him sat, in elegant neglig<f y the anxious, fiery Von Hutten, with 
his sharp eye and quick tongue. Next were the pensive enthusiast, Oeco- 
lampadius; Caspar Acquila, just escaped from prison ; the small, thoughtful 
and decided Schwebel, the friend of Reuchlin ; and finally, Bucer, with his 
sharp features and piercing eye, now thirty years of age. Such was the 
place of refuge which was offered to the persecuted reformers of learning 
and religion. It was at this time that, at the instance of the wily Glapion, 
Bucer was sent by Von Siekingen and Von Hutten to meet Luther at 
Oppenheim, as he was approaching Worms, to propose a conference. He 
was soon after appointed chaplain of the Count Palatinate Frederic, and 
accepted the offer, in the hope of effecting at his court what Capito had 
done at the court of the Archbishop of Mayence ; but he was disappointed 
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in the character of his patron, who gave himself up to a dissolute life, and, 
consequently, he retired from his service at the end of one year, and 
accepted the invitation of Von Sickingen to be settled at Landstuhl, adjoin- 
ing his castle. He remained with this ornament of the German knighthood 
till the feud, which broke out between him and the Archbishop of Triers, 
rendered it expedient for Bucer to go elsewhere. The remaining few 
months before his final settlement in Strasburg, he was preacher in Weis- 
senburg. The discourses here delivered were published, and are among the 
best of his productions. 

The author next enters upon the history of the reformation of Strasburg, 
under the labors of its two chief reformers, Capito and Bucer. The subject 
now assumes new importance and awakens a new interest. Here are united 
in a common work two men remarkable for their great talents, extensive 
learning, and singular piety and excellence of character, — men whose 
influence must be felt, not only in Strasburg, but in all Germany and all 
Europe. The theatre of their action is as remarkable as the men themselves. 
Strasburg was a free city, nearly independent both in state and church, no 
prince having absolute authority over them in the one, nor bishop in the 
other. In most other parts of Germany the fate of the Reformation 
depended very much on the will of the civil or ecclesiastical ruler. The 
Elector of Saxony supported the Reformation ; Duke George excluded it 
from his dominions. The government of Strasburg was in the hands of the 
burghers, having in all its numerous branches two burghers to one noble- 
man. It was essentially republican. The reformers here had a fair field, 
that of presenting their doctrines directly to the people, with whom the 
decision of the question ultimately lay. The consequence was, that the 
civil authorities, representing the popular will, listened to the wisdom and 
eloquence of their two new religious teachers, rather than to the clamors of 
ignorant monks and worldly-minded priests. 

As Strasburg was situated between Switzerland and Germany, so were 
its theologians mediators between the extreme views of the German and 
Swiss reformers. Though they could not turn Luther from his intolerant 
dogmatism in regard to the Eucharist, and his unjust policy in excluding 
the Reformed Church from rights secured to those who adopted the Augs- 
burg confession, they did much for the pacification of contending parties in 
Switzerland and those who fraternized with them, whether in Germany or 
England. 

In the storm which drew near between the prince bishop of Strasburg, 
the clergy and monks of his party, and some of the council and burghers, 
on the one side, and Zell, Capito, Bucer, and Hedio, the wisest and ablest 
men of the council, and a strong party among the people, on the other, soon 
showed clearly on which side the intellectual strength and moral worth of 
the clergy and laity were, and on which side was the resort to mean tricks, 
to threats and violence. While the priests took harlots into their houses 
and lived with them openly, as was publicly admitted, without ecclesiastical 
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censure, except as the evangelical party brought it on, by proclaiming the 
indecency of it, these ministers who took lawful wives, five in number, were 
excommunicated by the bishop. This opened the eyes of the people to the 
corrupt and pharisaical character of the priesthood ; and the skilful leaders 
of the Protestant party did r.ot fail to make a clear exhibition of the matter 
in its whole extent, both in their public discourses and in print, and thereby 
to make a powerful impression on men of candid minds, both at home and 
abroad. In those transactions that related to the government, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, the great experience and skill of Capito, as a minister of 
state, were turned to a good account. In order to introduce solid learning 
and religious intelligence into this thrifty city, Bucer was early appointed 
lecturer (professor) on the New Testament. Not long after, Capito was 
ippointed Hebrew professor and lecturer on the Old Testament, and Hedio 
was added as instructor in church history. Then followed a professor of 
classical literature, and another of mathematics. Thus, the University of 
Strasburg, which was founded in 1524, and which, after being nursed to 
vigor and strength by the all-powerful Jacob Sturm, has, for centuries, pro- 
duced so many great scholars, was a child of the Reformation. 

Not only the near vicinity of Switzerland, but the republican spirit com- 
mon to those cantons and to Strasburg, attracted the theologians of that city 
to the leaders of the Swiss Reformation, quite as much as their former con- 
nections with Wittenberg did to Luther, by whom the principles of mon- 
archy were rigidly maintained. Hence the refugees driven from Switzerland 
and the south of Germany by Austrian violence and bloodshed found 
protection and support in Strasburg. Thither Lambert of Avignon, 
afterwards reformer in Hesse, and the fiery Farel, the reformer of Neuf- 
chatel, and many other persecuted preachers fled for safety. One hundred 
and fifty persons, driven from home by Austrian soldiers, arrived there in 
one day*. Nobly did that free city espouse their cause, provide for their 
support, and put forth its diplomatic influence in their favor ; and not even 
the threats of Ferdinand of Austria, and of the princes and bishops com- 
bined with him, including the bishop of Strasburg, could move its heroic 
council and brave citizens from their settled purpose. Indeed, there was 
no city in Germany where the leading citizens were so enthusiastic for the 
Reformation, so generous towards the friends of truth, who from all quarters 
sought their hospitality, or so bold and decided in maintaining in church 
and state whatever they believed the Bible taught. 

The reformation of the city of Strasburg was, in its first stage, com- 
pleted near the end of the year 1524. After the accomplishment of this 
great work, and the establishment of the university in the earlier part of 
the same year, one of the earliest acts of the city government was to set the 
fint example for all the civilized world of establishing public free schools. 
On the 8th of February, 1525, Capito and Bucer, after consulting with the 
rest of the clergy, particularly with Zell, the pioneer of reform, and with 
the leading men of the government, especially with Sturm, the most zealous 
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of all in promoting education, laid before the City Council the following 
plan of public schools, namely : 44 That three or four of the members of the 
council be appointed as a school committee, who should associate with them 
two of the clergy that were experienced in such matters, to aid in carrying 
out the plan. The school board, thus constituted, were to appoint and 
dismiss teachers, fix their compensation, confer with the teachers about the 
arrangement of the schools, the branches of knowledge to be taught, and 
the books to be used *, visit the schools, either as a whole committee or as 
individuals, once every month, and exercise a supervision over the schools, 
the teachers, and the school-houses. They should, under the direction of 
the council, build school-houses for boys and for girls, and select upright 
and pious teachers, always appointing a male teacher for the boys, and a 
female teacher for the girls. In these schools, all the pupils were to learn 
to read and write their native language. The four Latin schools, which 
had fallen into decay, were to be revived and provided with four precep- 
tors and four assistants, learned and pious men, who should teach the three 
languages (Latin, Greek, and Hebrew), and whatever else conduces to 
piety, or qualifies men for the duties of life.” This is a most remarkable 
fact, and worthy to be remembered in history. One would sooner expect 
to find such a document two or three centuries later among the Massachu- 
setts school laws. It is now published, we believe, for the first time from 
the original manuscript. After a delay of seven months, the plan was so 
far carried into execution, with Iledio’s assistance, as to establish two Ger- 
man schools, and to reform the Latin schools. Four years later, the whole 
system was put into operation. The schools were supported by funds 
derived from the monasteries. 

It is remarkable that in so many respects the Strasburg reformers antici- 
pated the enlightened, liberal sentiments of modern times. In this respect 
they stood alone, midway between the intolerance of the Lutherans, and 
the wild anarchy of the enthusiasts. Even Zuingli was not mild and tole- 
rant enough for Capito and Bucer. In the general uprising which resulted 
in the Peasants* War, there was the same struggle between the oppressor 
and the oppressed as is witnessed now on the continent of Europe. The 
peasants were treated like cattle. They were driven to desperation, and 
then they committed excesses. The Strasburg theologians were the only 
influential men who publicly took the ground which is generally taken now, 
both in respect to the people’s rights and the proper way of securing them. 
While they remonstrated in a decided but friendly manner against the dis- 
orders of the insurgents, they prevented the magistrates of Strasburg from 
resorting to bloodshed, and made that influential city stand out in singular 
contrast to the places which were scenes of murderous slaughter all around 
them. With the Anabaptist leaders they pursued a similar course , 44 remit- 
ting theological errors to God,” and punishing only overt acts of violence 
and wrong. They carefully distinguished between civil and religious mat- 
ters, maintaining that inward offences cannot be corrected by fines aud 
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penalties. “ There are diseases of the mind which cannot be cured in a 
moment. These are sometimes found in men who sincerely confess Christ, 
and are to be regarded as the children of God.” Although they were the 
personal friends both of Erasmus and Luther, and admired their great 
talents, and acknowledged their distinguished service in behalf of religion, 
they swore allegiance to but one master ; and by claiming the right and 
maintaining the duty of all men to think for themselves in matters of con- 
science, they gave mortal offence to both. They were pronounced heretics, 
and suffered bitter persecution, both from Catholics and Lutherans, for 
asserting the doctrine of religious liberty. The documents that are brought 
to light on this point are among the most interesting and important of any 
to be found in the volume. Strasburg was the headquarters of religious 
liberty in those days ; and of the many statements made on the subject by 
the Strasburg preachers, and especially by Capito, there are few in which 
we should wish to see a word altered. Referring to the endless disputes 
about the Eucharist kept up by the Wirtemburg theologians, Capito observes : 
“ Posterity will smile at the contentious spirit with which we quarrel over 
the symbol of Christian love.” “There are some,” he elsewhere says, 
“ whose love is so great that they will accept nothing which did not origi- 
nate with themselves.” 

These two pillars of the Strasburg reformation, aided by Zell, the 
pioneer, Hedio, the popular lecturer and preacher, and by Fagius, the 
great Hebraist, who became the successor of Capito, carried forward their 
work steadily for a long series of years, teaching in the university, preach- 
ing in the pulpits, counselling and supporting the distinguished refugees 
with whom their houses were sometimes filled, publishing books and tracts 
of superior excellence and point, attending disputations with the Catholics 
far and near, and colloquies with the Lutherans, corresponding with all the 
scholars, particularly in the south of Germany and Switzerland, and at the 
same time wisely and prudently guiding affairs at home in concert with the 
City Council and magistrates. Capito took the charge of the Old Testa- 
ment literature; Bucer of the New. Capito, in connection with Sturm, 
negotiated with bishops, statesmen, and princes; Bucer adjusted matters 
with the Saxon and Swiss theologians, scholars, and pastors. Capito 
smoothed the asperities of controversy, and labored to remove prejudices 
alike from Catholics and Anabaptists, from Lutherans and Zuinglians; 
Bucer, the clear logician and ready debater, drafted the controversial 
papers, and took the lead in all public discussions. Capito had a clear head, 
with a soft and yielding heart, that made him love the piety even of a 
heretic, and wait long before he broke with one in whom there were any 
seeds of good; Bucer was an adroit negotiator between theological parties, 
teeing in opposite formulas of doctrine, with microscopic minuteness, points 
of agreement from which, if either Luther or Zuingli could see with his 
eyes, a compromise might be effected without the surrender of Christian 
principle. Both were men of great learning, acumen, and candor, and 
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deserve, on account of their moderation, wisdom, and efficiency, to be 
placed with Bullinger at the head of the secondary reformers, — Luther and 
Melanchthon, Zuingli and Calvin constituting the primary. 

After eighteen years of successful labor at Strasburg, Capito was in 
1541 suddenly carried off with the plague, to which about one hundred and 
fifty in that city fell victims every week. Among these were Zuingli's son, 
who was a student at the university, several of the most promising young 
men associated with him, and Bucer’s wife and three of his children. 

Luther's persistence in refusing to unite with the Swiss for a common 
defence against the Emperor and the Catholic princes led to the disaster at 
Miihlburg, where the Protestant army was prostrated. Strasburg was next 
threatened, and all that could be effected in its favor by the great skill and 
unwearied efforts of Sturm and his noble associates, was to save the Pro- 
testant cause in the city by dismissing Bucer and Fagius. This took place 
in 1549, and Bucer, after twenty-six years of public service as a professor 
and preacher in Strasburg, left it in haste in a small boat, and went by way 
of Calais, in company with Fagius, to join Peter Martyr and other friends 
in England, to which country they were invited, with flattering prospects, 
by Cranmer. Here Bucer remained to his death, in 1551, about a year 
after his appointment as Professor in the University of Cambridge. 

Abelard and Heloise. A historical Essay. By Dr. G. Schuster. 

Hamburg, I860. 1 

The above-named instructive and pleasant essay forms a pamphlet of 
about seventy pages. The author has studied his subject carefully, both in 
the original sources and in the modern works relating to it ; and the result 
is a very clear narrative, and an uncommonly judicious estimate of Abe- 
lard's character, talents, and system of doctrine. While most other writers 
give us either many strokes of the pencil and a confused image, or a critical 
investigation with a one-sided view, too highly laudatory for the most part, 
Schuster makes every dash of the pencil contribute to a complete picture, 
and, in our view, comes to a sober and just conclusion. After a brief 
introduction, comes the biography, constituting the greater part of the 
essay. A critical estimate of Abelard's character and of his philosophy' 
forms the close of the volume. We turn to this last part, not only on 
account of its superior theological and philosophical interest, but on account 
of the length which any satisfactory' view of his life would give to our 
notice. 

It is rarely the case that an individual has a remarkable fortune without 
having contributed something towards it himself. So far as the events of 
one's life turn upon one's own character and conduct, the historian may 
safely infer the latter from the former. The external relations of Abelard 

1 Abelard und Heloise. Ein kiickenhistorischer Versuch, von Dr. Gustav 
Schuster. 
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are so clearly marked, and they are in their character so closely connected 
with his opinions and intellectual pursuits, that it is not difficult to draw 
from them the characteristic features of his mind. From the manner of 
his coming before the public, and from the effect thereby produced up6n 
his opponents, we can see that he was no ordinary man. But it was not in 
unbending force of will, as with St. Bernard, nor in depth of feeling, as 
with Augustine ; it was rather in the acuteness, strength, and activity of 
his intellect, in dialectical skill and learning, that he exceeded all the other 
men of his age. That in a life full of disquiet and suffering of a most 
depressing nature, he should have written so many philosophical treatises, 
and discoursed so much on philosophical subjects before large, intellectual 
audiences, proves, at least, that he had a passion for these pursuits. What- 
ever doubts may be entertained of the profoundness of his philosophy, there 
can be but one opinion about his passionate desire and unwearied efforts 
for definiteness, distinctness, and perfect clearness of thought The results 
of his speculations and keen insight into the nature of things are felt to the 
present day, even by those who controvert bis positions. That he was too 
much influenced by a love of distinction cannot be denied. There was in 
all his early controversies a proud reliance upon his own superior learning 
and logical power. It was pride of character that led him to conceal 
Heloise in a convent, and to keep his marriage private. Possibly he thought 
of the hinderance which a knowledge of the facts would present to his pro- 
motion in the church and in the schools. At a time when the control of 
his sensual passions would have been an honor to him, he yielded to them, 
not only without much attempt to resist them, but with a cool calculation, 
that is a drawback upon his character for perfect virtue. His earliest love 
was far enough from being Platonic ; and in later years, if we compare his 
affection with that of Heloise, we shall find the latter much the purer and 
deeper. In his letters to her there is often a calculating and almost selfish 
spirit, while hers breathe a warm and excessive spirit of devotion to him. 
That Abelards regard for himself was sufficiently strong appears from the 
manner in which he speaks of bis opponents in his Historia Calamitatum. 
He is amazingly acute to notice all their faults, but fails to perceive that 
from their point of view much of their opposition to him was an ecclesias- 
tical duty. It was the manner of their proceeding which was most objec- 
tionable. 

Abelard cannot properly be styled a reformer. For such a character, his 
course was too unsteady, and his mind too one-sided. At times he was very 
bold, and then again he was compliant and weak. Now he is urgent and 
impatient for change and improvement ; now he professes entire submission 
to his ecclesiastical superiors and to the existing order of things. He had 
die courage to open a new path, regardless of consequences ; but he wanted 
the firmness and tenacity of purpose to carry the work through to the end.. 
He had sometimes too much, and sometimes too little confidence. He acted 
too much as an individual, and with too little reference to a general popular 
Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 19 
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movement, for a reformer. Although he had an ideal aim, it was one that 
terminated with himself; it did not reach to the general mind. He did not 
act from the consciousness that he was the representative of a great and 
wide-spread public interest Hence, he had neither the enthusiasm nor the 
influence of a hero. He yielded often where be was right, and was as often 
haughty and independent where he was wrong, at least in form. There are 
inconsistencies in every man’s life; and Abelard deserves noc to be 
reproached for what is common to man. Only he wants that peculiar dis- 
tinction which entitles one to the rank of a reformer. No man is a reformer 
who has not such a hold both upon the old and the new, such a union of 
enthusiasm, intellect, and will; such a linking together of the individual 
and the general mind, as to be able to carry out his principles by means of 
this comprehensiveness of his mind. 

It remains to give an account of the fundamental principles, philosophical 
and theological, laid down by Abelard in his works. The Insiitutio in The - 
ologiam , the work that was censured at the synod of Soissons, is a treatise 
on the nature of God, on the Trinity, and the person and character of 
Christ. In the introduction, he professes a willingness to erase or change 
whatever any one shall show, from reason or scripture, to be erroneous or 
heretical. He then presents the doctrines taught by the Church Fathers 
and by the councils, and vindicates the right to employ the reason in mat- 
ters of faith. He mistakes, however, when he supposes that his metaphysical 
view of the doctrine of the Trinity is in agreement with that of the church. 
Passing through the alembic of his dialectics, it comes out rather as Sabel- 
lianism in a new form. Sabellius regarded the Father, Son, and Spirit as 
only different forms of the revelation of the divine Unity, appearing in the 
history of the world as a Trinity. The representation of Abelard, that the 
Father was the power, the Son the wisdom, and the Spirit the goodness of 
God, aside from its being an unfounded assertion, was essentially nothing 
but a trinity of manifestation. His figure of a seal, in which the material 
represented the Father, the form of the seal, the Son, and the impression, 
the Spirit, is an ingenious, but useless invention. In opposition to the doc- 
trine of the Greek church, he explains the procession of the Spirit as being 
both from the Father and the Son. At the close of the treatise, he 
maintains that the heathen comprehended the nature of God, and were, in 
consequence of the Christian character of their views, to be regarded in 
some sort as Christians. It was Erasmus, who, with a similar feeling, cen- 
turies afterwards, said he could hardly keep from saying, 0 sancte Socrate , 
ora pro nobis. 

The Theofogia Christiana , in five books, treats of nearly the same topics, 
but with greater copiousness and distinctness. In it the heathen are 
regarded still more nearly as Christians, and Judaism thrown comparatively 
into the background. In respect to miracles, he takes the position of 
supernaturalism. He places faith, in its essential nature, in the sensibilities, 
in a trustful surrender to God ; but only that faith is genuine which rests 
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upon rational convictions. Religious feeling furnishes the materials for 
religious knowledge ; and this latter is a higher state of religion than the 
believing reception of doctrines without inquiry. The drift of the whole 
discussion shows that the intellectual apprehension of religious truth had, 
after all, chief weight with him. 

The work entitled Sic et Non is a collection of antinomies, or opposite 
views, on more than a hundred and fifty moral, doctrinal, exegetieal, and 
historical subjects. Authorities, Christian and pagan, are brought forward 
to support both sides of each question, leaving it as a plain inference, that 
where the views of the church writers are so discordant, each one is at 
liberty to follow the guidance of his own reason. 

The Scito te Ipsum is an ethical treatise, in which the doctrine of account- 
ability plays the chief part. Principal stress is laid upon the account 
which one is to render to himself, to his own sense of right, or conscience. 
Sin, according to Abelard, consists in doing that which, in our own view, 
we ought, out of love to God, to omit. Original sin is hereby denied as to 
its guilt if not as to its penalty, and the will is pronounced to be capable of 
good as well as evil. 

In his Commentary on the Romans, Abelard adopts the method of a 
literal interpretation. Tholuck, in his parallel between Abelard and 
Thomas Aquinas as interpreters, has shown that the former is more philo- 
logical, dwelling more on the explanation of single words, and abounding 
in quotations from other interpreters, and that the latter is more philosophi- 
cal, giving the doctrinal connection of the ideas. 

It may be said, in general, that, while Anselm, following Augustine and the 
church, adopted the principle credo ut intelltgam, Abelard chose the oppo- 
site, inteUigo ut credum. If the intellectual view be first and chief, then 
Augustine's position in regard to the obscuration of the human intellect 
cannot be accepted without great limitation. Hence the doctrine that 
morality depends, not on the teachings of the church, but on the natural 
intelligence and feelings of the individual, and that salvation may be found 
not only out of the church, but among the heathen. In this way morality, 
in the end, is founded, not on objective truth, but on subjective feelings and 
views. If one is to understand in order to believe, then the doctrine of 
the church is either to be comprehended and logically justified by each 
individual, or it is to be remodelled. The attempt to pursue the former 
course produced the Introduclio in Theologiam , and the Theologia Christiana ; 
the desire to pursue the latter led to the composition of the Scito te Ipsum 
and the Sic et Non. Thus we see two opposite tendencies in Abelard’s 
mind ; the one in subjection to the church, the other in opposition to it. 

The most purely philosophical work of Abelard is that known as his 
Dialectics. It is a treatise on logic, the subject most of all to his taste, and 
best suited to his talents. It is on account of his dialectical skill that he has 
received the appellation of the Descartes of the twelfth century. The 
application of dialectics to theology gave him his fame as a philosopher, but 
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at the same time involved him in some theological errors, and caused no 
small part of his miseries. 

Such, in substance, are the views of Abelard's character, theological 
tenets, and literary productions presented in this little essay. 

Philip Melanchthon’s Schola Pbivata, a historical tribute to the 

memory of the Preceptor Germaniae. By Dr. S. Koch. Gotha, 1859. 1 

Melanchthon died April 19 , 1560 . Consequently the third centeunial 
celebration of his death was observed last April. Such occasions always 
bring to light much new historical matter relating to the individual and his 
times. The year 1846 was very productive in bringing out new facts con- 
cerning the life of Luther ; and the year 1859 was scarcely less prolific in 
curious information respecting the life and family of Schiller. Of the many 
public addresses and historical essays which appeared at the late celebration 
in honor of Melanchthon, few are more attractive or interesting to the histo- 
rian than this little Essay on the history of his Schola Privata. It is the 
first account ever given of it For more than two centuries the blind zeal- 
otism of the Lutheran theologians in following the creed of Luther to the 
letter, and in avoiding and warning others to avoid, the crypto-Calvinism of 
Melanchthon, left the merits of the latter to fall almost into forgetfulness. 
His life by Camerarius in 1566 , Melchior Adam's notices of him in 1610 , 
and Strobel's account of his merits as a biblical scholar, in 1773 , are all the 
works of importance which appeared on this subject, till the elaborate edi- 
tion of his works by Bretschneider, which began to appear in 1834 . In 
1841 , Galle published a work on the characteristics of Melanchthon as a 
theologian ; and in 1841 , Matthes wrote the best biography of ^Melanchthon 
that has yet appeared, though it falls far short of doing justice to the sub- 
ject. It is to be hoped that Professor E. Schmidt, of Strassburg, will, in his 
forthcoming biography of the Preceptor of Germany, more completely sat- 
isfy the wants of the present age. 

As Melanchthon was a University, professor, it is very natura* to inquire 
what induced him to give private instruction in his house. We find one 
motive in his pecuniary necessities. His salary at Wittenberg, the first 
eighteen years, from 1518 to 1536 , was but one hundred gulden, and the 
time of his school fell within this period, probably from 1520 to 1529 . For 
his public lectures he would not take any fees. He was, moreover, ex- 
tremely liberal and hospitable. Another motive is found in his fondness for 
private teaching, which he had practised as a mere youth before coming to 
Wittenberg. He gave lessons when but fourteen years of age to two sons 
of a nobleman ; and at the age of seventeen, he gave public lectures and 
private lessons “ with great applause.” He was by nature and inclination a 


1 Philipp Melanchthon’s Schola Privata. Ein historischer Beitrag sum 
Ehrcngcdachtniss des Preceptor Gcrmauiue von Dr. Ludwig Koch. 
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teacher, and found no greater pleasure than in this occupation. We may 
mention as a third motive his conviction that, in the general barbarism of 
the schools at that time, nothing could contribute more to theological science 
than a thorough preparatory course in the Latin and Greek languages. 
Without a knowledge of these, he said it was impossible to understand an- 
tiquity. To attempt the critical study of the Bible without their aid, is like 
the attempt to fly without wings and feathers. He closes an eloquent 
paragraph on the subject with the words, atque hoc est, cur domi, cur pub- 
lice Latina et Graeca doceam. 

Among the multitudes that thronged his lecture-room, there were many 
who were not duly prepared by previous study, or had only the miserable 
training given by ignorant monks in the cloisters. There was then no 
gymnasium or preparatory school at Wittenberg, and so there was a neces- 
sity for a private arrangement by which the wants of these young men 
might be met This was the immediate cause of the establishment of Me- 
lancbthon’s private school. Another circumstance tending to the same 
result was the request of many of Melanchthon’s friends that he would take 
their sons under his special charge. He had applied in vain to the Elector 
for the establishment of a grammar school. He complained that other pro- 
fessors were deterred from giving private instruction, partly by the labor to 
which it would subject them, and partly because they thought it beneath 
their dignity. He said he regarded such labors, in the present circumstan- 
ces, as a public necessity. “ It would be a shame,” he adds, “ if there were 
no teacher here to whom young persons from abroad could be committed for 
instruction.” 

From what has been said, it is easy to infer that the study of the Greek 
and Roman classics would hold the chief place in Melanchthon’s school. 
His first aim was to make his pupils familiarly acquainted with the grammat- 
ical structure of both languages. Very early the Latin was used in giving 
instruction. Terence was the first author studied, and ten lines from him 
were committed to memory every day. This method was continued till the 
whole of that author was learned by heart. The pieces thus committed to 
memory were frequently acted by the pupils, under Melanchthon's direc- 
tion. The Greek authors were always translated into Latin, instead of 
German. Indeed all scholars in that age learned to use the Latin tongue 
for all literary purposes. In the study of prosody, he constantly employed 
his pupils in writing verses. He gave them familiar examples of verses 
made by himself on Christian and biblical subjects, of which many have 
been preserved. He directed his pupils, in their private devotions, to read 
a chapter from the Latin Vulgate every day; and on Sundays to read his 
Loci There were certain honors and distinctions in the household and at 
table which were conferred upon the author of the best Latin verses or 
compositions. In a letter to Camerarius, he says : “ It is a law with us, that 
whenever there is an assembly (comitia) of the pupils, each one must pre- 
sent a Latin composition. The one who has written the best verses has the 
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honor of presiding at the table, — is made rex poetic as in convivio. It 
chanced that Ballerodus was present with us one day, and eleganti carmine 
w pocfptav meruit ; nec puduit eum nobiscum ac cum pueris collusitare. The 
following lines to be repeated in saying grace at table, are a favorable speci- 
men of Melanchthon’s familiar compositions written for his own use, and 
for that of his pupils : 

His epulis donisque tuis benedicito, Christe, 

Ut foveant jussu corpora fessa tuo. 

Non alit in fragil pan is modo corpora vitam, 

Sermo tuns vitae tempora longa facit. 

The dramatic performances of the Schola Privata were public exhibitions. 
Melanchthon carefully selected moral pieces from Terence, Plautus, Seneca, 
and Euripides (in a Latin translation), wrote the prologues himself, bespeak- 
ing the favor of the audience, calling attention to the moral of the pieces 
and sometimes apologizing for using pagan dramas for his purpose. Ten of 
these prologues have been preserved. 


Plato’s Idea op the Spirit as Personal, and his views of educa- 
tion, instruction, and scientific culture. By Dr. C. R. Volquardsen. 

pp. 192. Berlin : I860. 1 

Rarely have we fallen in with a book which comprises so much matter 
within so small a compass. Not only does it represent the latest stage of 
learning in respect to Plato ; but it is an original production, founded on 
fresh investsgations, carefully conducted. While it gives glimpses of Pla- 
to’s whole system of philosophy, it treats directly of the most important, 
and, to the theologian and moralist, most interesting part of his system — 
that which relates to the moral nature of man and the proper development 
of it by education and culture. Moral qualities belong only to a person. 
Neither God nor man, as impersonal, as the spirit of the whole universe, or 
any part of that spirit, could will, or choose, or have any moral character 
at all. Hence the term person (personal spirit) in the title is designed to in- 
dicate all that we have just said, as distinguished from the pantheistic inter- 
pretation of Plato. Some recent writers, and among them Schwegler and 
Zeller, who have written with much learning and ability, have at least left 
it doubtful whether Plato believed in a personal God; and, of course, 
left it as uncertain whether the distinction between good and evil is essen- 
tial and eternal. If there is no personal God, then there is no moral law. 
Even if men think there is an objective moral law, out of themselves, they 
are mistaken ; for moral law cannot come from a purely physical cause, or 
from any abstract principles not belonging to a moral being or person. 

1 Platon’s Idee des personlichen Geistes und seine Lehre iiber Erziehung 
Schulunterricht und wissenschaftliche Bildung. 
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Tlie author starts, and we think rightly, with the assertion that Plato founds 
his philosophy on this yery distinction. Like Socrates, his teacher, he directs 
his attention, first of all, to man ; and makes his moral constitution and the 
nature of virtue, a point of inquiry first in importance, and first in the order 
of time. Modern philosophy has shown that the perceptions of sense and 
intuitions of reason are reciprocally dependent on each other, and neither 
can be said, logically, to precede the other. If this be so, we may begin our 
psychological inquiries as well with the one as with the other. Besides, in 
laying the corner-stone of philosophy, it is quite as important to begin with 
what we know certainly, as to begin with what comes first in our experience. 
Descartes began with the most certain of all knowledge : “ I think in- 
cluding two things — the existence of the thinking subject, and the act of 
thinking. Plato began with intuitive ideas ; and of these, he placed moral 
ideas first I perceive an act as right or wrong. This is certain and imme- 
diate knowledge. It is ultimate. I cannot go back of it, and perceive some- 
dung else which will explain it. This distinction springs immediately from 
the constitution of the mind, and is as true and certain as any axiom in ge- 
ometry. I can no more doubt that wanton cruelty or injustice is wrong, 
than I can that two and two make four. If I can put confidence in my rea- 
son, in any other of its acts, I can in this act ; for they all stand on the same 
foundation. If there is any objective truth, there is also an objective law 
of right ; a law that is prior to, and independent of, my existence, or thought. 
It is an eternal and immutable law. This idea of the good and the right, 
the beautiful and the true, is the key-stone to Plato's system of ideas, as un- 
created and prior to all external things or sensible objects. Now if it can 
be shown, that these eternal ideas were not spiritual entities separate from 
the being and nature of God, but that they reside in the divine mind, it will 
follow that the idea of right and wrong is in the divine mind ; and conse- 
quently, that he is not only a person, but a being of positive moral attributes. 
That point being made out, the moral nature of man has the highest dignity 
and importance ; for it leads him directly to the moral character of God, 
and makes that the standard of human virtue, and likeness to him the chief 
end of man. From this luminous point of view, the education and training 
we need is clearly seen. 

We are now prepared to understand and appreciate the topics first dis- 
cussed by the author, and the order of their arrangement In the fir&t 
seven sections he treats of the good as the aim of human existence ; a 
knowledge of it as the beginning of true philosophy ; the personality of 
the Creator ; the nature of moral freedom in man ; the idea of sin ; the unity 
of the human soul ; its immortality. From this series of topics, the transition 
to an exalted and complete theory of education, is easy and natural. We 
hardly know which most to admire, the exquisite taste, judgment, and skill 
with which this inquiry is conducted by the author, or the inherent beauty 
and excellence of the moral system of Plato, as here expounded. We will 
now confine our attention to the latter. 
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On the state of infancy, discussed in the first section of the part of the 
work which treats of Plato’s views of education, it is remarked that the whole 
man is in the child : the reason and the moral nature, no less than the appe- 
tites and passions. Therefore the whole mind, though as yet undeveloped, 
must be regarded in the first steps of education. The intellect is weak, and 
the animal nature predominates. The place of the former in repressing the 
latter must, therefore, be supplied, so far as is necessary, by the intellect of 
the parent The moral powers, though feeble, are very susceptible to im- 
pression ; and it is by no means indifferent what the young child sees or 
hears. It should see nothing but order and virtue in others ; and be trained 
to observe the rules of both. It, moreover, comes into the world with natu- 
ral defects, transmitted from the parents : a diseased state, caused by them, 
or by uncontrollable circumstances, for which it is not personally accountable. 
To heal these, requires no less care than to heal the diseases of the body. 
Next follow excellent dietetic rules, as much needed now as they were in 
Plato’s time. After adding that infancy should be surrounded by and edu- 
cated in an atmosphere of love, the writer advances to the school-going 
period of childhood. 

The first and the last thing to be done, in education and in life, is to bring 
the rational and moral nature of man to the largest practicable participa- 
tion in the good and the true. All the studies as well as habits of childhood 
should be made conducive to this end. The child is not able to judge of 
principles ; he sees and knows things only in the concrete. The beautiful 
and the good, as such, he does not perceive ; be only perceives beautiful 
things and good acts. Visible and sensible things, examples, moral tales, and 
pictures of the imagination, affect him most The natural characteristics 
of his mind are shyness, a sense of shame, submission, a desire to please, a 
love of imitation, and a facility to acquire. Simple stories and poetical re- 
citals of the deeds of great and good men, are specially adapted to affect the 
minds of the young, and to impress upon them the lessons of virtue and the 
maxims of wisdom and truth. In this should be given a true picture of 
God’s government in the life and history of men. The mythical stories of 
the Greeks are highly objectionable in this respect, abounding as they do in 
the vices both of the gods and of men. Why should so many bad examples 
be placed before the susceptible minds of the young ? As God is the source 
of all that is good, and as evil comes from him only by way of punishment, 
it perverts the moral sense, is contradictory and false, to represent divine be- 
ings as having committed crimes. Such representations destroy the idea of 
Divinity, which is perfect, free from evil, and incapable of appearing in such 
various and faulty human forms. 

It is not enough to say that evil things are in the world, and that, as the 
child must know them, he may as well know them first as last. With his 
weak and imjMjrfect nature, the less evil he sees and knows, the better, till 
his character is formed and his principles fixed. The matter brought before 
him, whether in romance or history, should be carefully selected, leaving 
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out all impurities and vice, except where they appear as objects of aversion 
and receive due punishment. 

In respect to belles lettres studies, Plato suggests a similar caution. As 
the child drinks in whatever is offered him, and as the poets present men and 
manners as they are, and not as they should be, it would be premature 
and unsafe for him to read the poets indiscriminately. The poet and the 
educator of youth have very different objects in view : the one, to amuse 
and please, without reference to morality ; the other, to create a love for 
the good in morals, and thus lay the foundation of character. 

Musical instruction is of the highest importance ; for melody, harmony, 
and rhythm, which are here combined, flow from a corresponding state of 
the mind, and tend to reproduce it when repeated. Springing from the 
very depths of the soul, it acts powerfully upon it in turn, and goes far to fix 
the character of its feelings. A revolution in music is at the same time a 
social and moral revolution. It penetrates the mind, operates secretly 
there, forms its tone of feeling, appears in outward acts, influences social 
intercourse, and finally affects the public manners, and the laws and institu- 
tions of the state. But music would lose its proper effect if it were the 
•ole object of attention. It is to be balanced by other and different studies 
and exercises. A strong and vigorous mind may be rendered effeminate 
and soft, over-sensitive and passionate by exclusive musical culture. Other 
and opposite qualities of the mind need to be cultivated at the same time. 
To this end serves the gymnastic art It produces power, courage, and 
enterprise. It is salutary as inuring one to self-denial, hardship and toil. 
Athletic exercises would lead to the other extreme, if separated from 
music and other kindred studies. The sole aim of developing strength of 
muscle and skill of movement would tend to blunt the sensibilities, stupefy 
the intellect, and produce an over-bearing spirit, a foolish independence 
and self-will, and a propensity to deeds of violence. Hence the necessity 
of the regular alternation of musical and athletic exercises. The object of 
both is the same, the complete and beautiful development of the whole 
man, — an object which the teacher of youth must never lose sight of. 
These views of Plato, founded on much experience and observation, will 
not be without interest at the present time, when so much public attention 
is beginning to be given to the same subject 

The next two topics are on manners and the social virtues, which we 
must pass over in silence. After these come the acquisition of knowledge, 
mental discipline, and practical education. As all the above includes only 
so much knowledge and discipline as are acquired in the schools before the 
pupils have arrived at the age of eighteen, and as the Greeks were not in 
advance of us, but rather behind us in this part of school education, we 
barely notice these topics for the sake of the connection, and pass to others 
offering more that is peculiar and characteristic. 

From eighteen to twenty the Athenian youth were employed in military 
and other similiar exercises, inasmuch as they then became citizens, and 
were, as such, to prepare themselves for the arts and duties of war and 
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peace. The philosophical ground offered for such an interruption of 
study is, that, at this particular period of life, there is a peculiar state of 
mind, a boldness and recklessness of spirit, a daring and love of adventure, 
which render severe physical tasks salutary, giving an outlet to an exuber- 
ance of animal feeling and muscular energy, which might prove perilous if 
too closely pent up. The mind is then not sufficiently mature, in ordinary 
cases, for grappling patiently with philosophical problems. Consequently 
two years may be spent in severe bodily discipline without any real sacri- 
fice of the intellectual character. During this period of military gymnas- 
tics, the mind begins to think for itself, to form independent opinions, and 
to show some appetences and capacities for a particular calling. 

Now commences a period of ten years, from the age of twenty to that of 
thirty, which is devoted to science as preparatory to the highest philosophy. 
Knowledge must be rendered surer in its foundations and wider in its 
extent. Mathematics, natural philosophy, and history are now to be studied 
fundamentally. In each of these three departments of knowledge it is 
necessary to have a teacher occupied exclusively with his own science. 
(Here Plato draws a true picture of the effect of mathematical reasoning 
upon the mental habits, just as it is given in modern times.) All the 
sciences studied during this period must be thoroughly systematized, and 
their relations to each other so exactly ascertained that they shall together 
constitute a larger system. The teacher will easily discover which of his 
pupils display great logical power and thereby prove their adaptedness for 
the higher philosophy. Some will show a quenchless thirst for knowledge. 
Running through all time and space, the inquisitive mind will leap over the 
barriers of the finite and inquire after that which is unseen and everduring. 
It will be powerfully affected, when it sees one, like Socrates, looking up- 
ward above all that is visible and finite, striving for the good that is unseen, 
and suffering death for it. It will be no harm to one, if, during these ten 
years, he have some civil employment, or travel abroad. 

By this time, having arrived at about thirty years of age, one is prepared 
to enter upon the study of speculative philosophy. Here commences the 
great struggle of the original thinker in encountering a world of difficulties 
and doubts. It is a Herculean task for one to muster all his knowledge, 
received on independent evidence, and to remove from it every form of con- 
tradiction. The philosopher learns to be patient, to be neither polemical 
nor dogmatical, to love nothing but truth, and hate nothing but false* 
hood. All knowledge must be reduced to unity. The circle of 
sciences must constitute a complete cosmos. Philosophy must become the 
science of sciences. It is concerned with such questions as these : What 
is time? What is space ? What is matter? What is mind? What is 
the first cause of all things? How does the finite come from the infinite; 
the many from the one ? How is the divine reason related to the human ; 
the infinite and uncreated excellence to the imperfect virtue of men ? 
What is the foundation of morality and government ; and for what end 
was the world created, and does man exist ? 

We are not through with the system of education yet There is still to 
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come the practical school of life from thirty-five to fifty ; and after that the 
philosophical life of man from the age of fifty onward. All the knowledge 
previously gained is to fit men for action. Much of its use will be lost, if 
it be not applied to improve society and to regulate the state. After retir- 
ing from active life, the philosopher may still contribute to theoretical 
knowledge, and serve the state by publishing his maturest, last and best 
thoughts, bringing down pure and immutable ideas and eternal principles 
to the apprehension of those who rule society. 

Turning to another world, be perceives that on earth all knowledge and 
virtue are imperfect, that both are in a process of growth without having 
reached their full measure. It is not given him in this life to gaze directly 
upon the pure world of 11 ideas.” How much we shall know in the life to 
come depends upon the will and goodness of God. What the philosopher 
desires is first to be purified and then released from life and received into 
the world of spirits. We lay down this book not without emotion, repeat- 
ing the words of one of the Christian Fathers, Plato fere christianus. 

Aesthetics ; the idea of the beautiful and its realization in nature, mind 
and art By M. Carriere. Two volumes. Leipsic, 1859. 1 

It will be most convenient to notice this work by comparing it with that oi 
Vischer on the same subject whose theory was presented in a former num- 
ber of this Journal. Both are experienced academic lecturers on the fine 
arts. Both are well versed in philosophy as a mental science, and in the 
history of philosophical systems, ancient and modern. Both are familiar 
with the works of art, and are evidently good judges in matters of taste. 
Both are advocates of what is somewhat vaguely called the spiritual theory 
of beauty. Here the points of resemblance cease. Carriere seems to 
have the most aesthetic feeling; Vischer the most metaphysical power. 
Carriere has renounced Hegel and is more in sympathy with the modern 
Munich school of philosophy ; Vischer adheres to Hegel and the old Ber. 
Rn school. Carriere professes to begin with the facts of experience in the 
domain of the beautiful, and make the results constitute his theory ; Vis- 
cher begins in the depths of the Hegelian philosophy and emerges to the 
light as he approaches nature and art. Carriere is much more speculative 
and less inductive than he claims to be; Vischer is much more sound and 
practical in all the details of his subject than would be expected from his 
point of departure. Carriere is always more or less mystical; Vischer is 
always a rationalist in philosophy and art. And yet these two writers 
agree wonderfully in all the practical applications of their theories. 

According to both, beauty exists only where there is the union of the 
spiritual and the corporeal, of mind and matter; and perfect beauty is 
limited to those cases where they exist in equipoise and harmony, where, 

1 Ae«thetik. Die Idee des Schonen und ibre Verwirklichung durch Nature 
Gcist und Kunst, von Moriz Carriere. 
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to use their own expressions, they perfectly inter-penetrate each other, 
where idea and form are perfectly blended and united. Beauty is the 
indirect aim of the creation, and utility its direct aim. Beauty appeara 
only in certain individuals of a class, and in those individuals only for a 
transient period. By mind or spirit, both mean the organizing principle 
of nature, that which produces order where there would otherwise be chaos. 
With the one, it is the abstract impersonal divinity ; with the other, it is 
the personal God who is also the soul of the universe. With the one, 
beauty comes from an abstract law, as a formative principle in matter ; with 
the other, it comes from a personal divinity, essentially present in matter. 
The English or American advocate of the spiritual theory of beauty would 
say that beauty comes from the designing mind of the Almighty, from the 
impress of his conceptions upon matter, whether you refer the divine 
agency to what are called the laws of matter and the laws of life, or to an 
immediate and continuous influence. Carriere observes that the feeling 
of beauty presupposes objects of beauty in the world of matter and of 
mind, which in all their variety have a unity in God, and find a harmony 
in his laws under which they all exist. Nature is an inexhaustible source 
of enjoyment to man, and tho enjoyment of the beautiful generally begins 
in nature rather than in art. In the human eye, with its waving lines, 
arched roof, and transparent colors, through which the mind flashes, every 
one, who is at all sensible to beauty, perceives that here the ideal and the 
real are united ; that matter and spirit are blended ; that the spirit is in the 
form or appearance, and that the form swims like an islet in the spirit 
Beauty extends tar beyond organized matter. Mind appears in inorganic 
forms so far as they have order and proportion, and are removed from chaos. 
Wherever, in matter, a divine plan or thought is manifested, there is the 
possibility of beauty. Here unity and variety may exist in harmony with 
each other. Matter without mind never would possess an artistic unity. 
Beauty is the beaming of divinity through matter. Though it is on the 
surface of objects, that surface must represent the inward nature of the 
object; must be the legitimate expression of an inward principle. In 
nature, beauty appears to be only an incidental result, appearing only at 
certain points, and for a limited time, when all things favor the perfect 
representation of the formative idea ; whereas in art beauty is the direct 
and only aim, and is both all-pervading and permanent Nature is in 
motion ; its beautiful forms change every hour by means of a chemical or 
vital process. Art is stationary and fixed. Its flowers do not wither and 
fade like those of nature. A child passes out of the state of childhood ; 
his portrait remains in perpetual childhood. Art removes the imperfections 
of nature ; but it cannot catch all its graces. The one is more uniformly 
expressive of some kind and degree of beauty ; the other, as in the bloom- 
ing face of youth or in a delicate flower, has some exquisite beauties which 
art cannot fully represent. In art, beauty exhausts itself in a few forms » 
in nature, what is wanting in one individual is made up in others, and re- 
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peated in a thousand forms. There is no end to the individual beautiful 
things of nature. All the works of high art can easily be numbered. Art 
seizes upon the moment of perfect bloom and perpetuates the form. Nature 
produces only for speedy decay, but is ever reproducing. If a portrait 
outlives individuals and generations, the race outlives the portrait Instead, 
therefore, of setting up the claims of the one for superiority over the other, 
we should regard each as the complement of the other. The whole uni- 
verse is, no doubt, when taken together, an object of beauty to God as a 
single work of art is to us. The parts of the universe are beautiful to us 
whenever our fortunate point of view gives a completeness to that part, as 
in a landscape that has both unity and variety. Because the whole universe 
is an organism, its parts contain many minor organisms, more or less analo- 
gous to the whole. 

These views of beauty, abridged and condensed from the author, some- 
what at the expense of their connection, may serve to illustrate the char- 
acter of his mind, and the spirit of the book. What he says on the next 
general topic, the imagination, is equally characteristic. The beautiful, lie 
sirs, in substance, — for we do not give bis words — is the joint result of 
the action of external objects and of the mind. It does not exist perfect 
and complete in the outward world, but is in part produced by our own 
sensibilities. It is the fusion, the inter-penetration of the ideal and the 
real, of the outer and the inner world. Our minds must always be pro- 
ductive in the enjoyment of the beautiful. Nature follows its own objects, 
and if, in the meantime, it also awakens in us the feeling of the beautiful, 
it is a fortunate accident, inasmuch as we have an impressive view of a 
thing at the moment of its highest bloom, or from a favorable point of ob- 
servation. The wind may strip the flowers from their stems ; the clouds of 
a glorious sunset may change in a few moments, or approaching night may 
dose the scene. But there arises afterwards in the mind a longing after 
the beauty that has departed, and after beauty as such, and the harmony 
and repose which it gives. Thus the momentary delight that was felt 
creates a permanent Want The power which satisfies this want by crea- 
tions of its own more or less dependent on reminiscences of the past, is the 
imagination. This faculty unites the subjective and the objective whenever 
it sees in the phenomena the law, in the form of a thing, its spirit or life, 
and when it clothes the conception in sensible forms, and employs the 
finite to reveal the infinite. It first gives birth to the artistic idea as a 
whole which it afterwards elaborates, instead of proceeding, as the under- 
standing does, from the parts to the whole. The conception of a great 
work of art is always a revelation from within, not a patchwork of things 
coming from without. The ideal, the divine types and patterns of things*, 
to speak with Plato, are to the imagination what principles and laws are to~ 
the understanding. It is the office of the imagination to have an inward 
intuitive view of the ideal in some of its myriad forms, and give expression 
to it in some material substance. As a faculty of the mind, it is sponta— 
Vol. XVIII. No.C9. 20 
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neous and free in its action, and yet it cannot arbitrarily wander from truth 
or nature without degenerating. The true imagination sees in nature 
traces of divine thought, and forms for itself those images only which cor- 
respond to their original types. The external world excites the imagination 
and furnishes the elements of its conceptions. While the understanding 
seeks for universal abstract principles, the imagination seeks for divine 
thought where it clothes itself in material forms. It gives itself up to a 
passive contemplation of nature, as it were taking a daguerreotype of it 
upon the polished surface of the soul. In this attitude it remains entranced 
till it is perfectly in harmony and sympathy with the scene, and thus acquires 
the power of producing similiar pictures and similar tones of feeling when 
yielding to its own reveries. It has a two-fold power, the one conscious and 
voluntary ; the other involuntary. The ideas and images that rise unbid- 
den, from a source and by a process which we do not understand, are 
usually those which bear most distinctly the stamp of genius. In our sleep, 
the imagination is active instead of the perceptive and the reflective facul- 
ties. The mind itself is at the same time dramatist, actor and spectator. 
Out of itself it spins its web; it creates persons, situations, and sentiments, 
and a language suited to each. This is the special prerogative of the im- 
agination. In our wakeful hours it still dreams, but with a closer observ- 
ance of the laws of nature. There is but a narrow line separating the 
imagination of the poet from that of a delirious person. The reverie of the 
one is known to be but a reverie ; that of the other is taken for a reality. 
Man is by nature an idealist. This is apparent especially in the period of 
childhood, when the imaginary is so blended with everything real. 

No mechanical operation of the mind, no conscious act of mere combina- 
tion, can produce a work of art. The world, in all its beautiful types, steala 
secretly into the mind of the poet, and there awaits the moment of inspira- 
tion, which shall put it forth in the form of a new creation. The time of the 
spiritual conception is one in which the mind, trembling with sensibility, 
feels an elevation of which it can give no distinct account, sees things in a 
new and yet well-known light, and experiences a fulness of aesthetical 
felicity without dwelling, in thought, particularly on any individual object. 
This state of mind does not come at one’s bidding ; but comes spontaneously, 
if it come at all. In this state, the imagination is withdrawn from the outward 
world. It is, itself, the source of an inner world, which it produces best when 
it is in a sort of ecstasy. This poetic inspiration is the more necessary be- 
cause the mind does not copy from nature, in its ideal creations ; but rather 
produces the original generic types, after which nature is formed. But the 
inspiration is not a miraculous agency from without, nor a blind pantheistic 
power working within ; but one from our own inmost soul, that has the ground 
of its being and its life in God. It is the feeling of an all-controlling spirit in 
the depth of our souls, a flashing of divine ideas in and through our own con- 
sciousness, a seizing, as it were, of the thoughts of Divinity by the unique 
power of the creative imagination. While true genius is highly subjective, 
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forming creations peculiar to itself, it is equally objective, making its crea- 
tions conformable to eternal principles, all of which centre in God. Thus 
images are shadowed forth dimly in the visible world ; but they start up 
most perfectly in a rational soul that is highly gifted in its moments of in- 
spiration. 

This explanation of the poet’s frenzy, shows how perfectly the author 
agrees with Vischer in respect to the process of artistic creations ; and, at 
the same time, how he differs from him in respect to the origin or cause of 
the inspiration. It is what is held in common by the two, and, in part, by 
Raskin also, that is most valuable. All these writers represent a new age 
in art, in which mechanical explanations are no longer satisfactory, an age 
to whose spirit lord Jeffrey was a total stranger. But Carriere and Vis- 
cher have written a complete system of aesthetics, in which, after a general 
view of the nature and work of the imagination and of the principles of taste, 
all the fine arts are represented in their order. What characterizes both 
writers, is the care they have taken to bring their views into harmony with 
the known opinions of the great artists of all ages. We thus have the com- 
mon sentiment of the artists themselves, instead of the idiosyncracies and 
dogmatism of an individual. In criticism, these two German writers agree 
with the best things said by Buskin, while they are mostly free from his 
singular aberrations. We have not space to enter upon the more practical 
part of the work before us, to which the second volume is wholly devoted. 
The subjects treated are the following : 1. architecture ; 2. sculpture ; 
3. painting ; 4. music ; 5. poetry — epic, lyric, and dramatic. It is not 
the author’s object to give technical rules for the instruction of artists, but 
to discuss aesthetical principles, such as need to be understood by all who 
would enjoy works of art He gives the philosophy of the subject, instead 
of arbitrary and oracular judgments. He is, for this reason, much more in- 
teresting and instructive than Buskin, while he is also more comprehensive 
and systematic. The latter chooses special topics, according to his own tastes 
or fancy. He somewhat oddly associates painting and architecture, which 
are less connected than either of them is with sculpture. Architecture re- 
lates to inorganic matter and its laws, is massive, and expresses only the 
general spirit of a people or age. Painting is chiefly concerned with the 
feelings and passions of men in their relations to each other and to nature. 
Statuary lies between the two, representing, with more uniformity, what is 
general and permanent in human nature, apart from its external relations, 
and with little either of transient feeling, or of accidental accompaniment 
Even within these limits, Buskin attaches himself, passionately, to a particu- 
lar school ; and against all others, no matter how pure or high they may be, 
be carries on a war with tomahawk and scalping-knife. Carriere is free 
from these peculiarities. With the exception of his Platonic or mystical ten- 
dencies, and his occasional antagonism to the cold abstractions of deism and 
of the Hegelian pantheism, he is a writer of genial spirit, of a pure and deli- 
cate taste, of sound judgment, and of comprehensive catholic views. The 
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reader who has experienced alternate admiration and indignation, in the 
perusal of the books proceeding from Ruskin’s powerful, bold, and dashing 
pen, will, in passing to the masterly and comparatively sober, and yet lively 
and fascinating works of Vischer and Carriere, have sensations like those 
who, after living through the tumult of an exciting revolution, find quiet and 
order, and gentle excitement under a settled government 

Encyclopedia of the Philological Study of the Modern 

Languages/ By Dr. B. Schmitz. One Yol. 8vo. 1859. Supplement to 

the same, I860. 1 

The title sufficiently indicates the peculiarly German character of this 
work. In the German universities, where students select their own courses 
of study and pursue them in their own way, it has long been customary for 
professors in the different departments to give a preparatory course of 
instruction, in which their own particular branch of science is defined, its 
nature unfolded, the order of its parts arranged, the method of pursuing it 
described, and all the aids for studying the whole subject specified. The 
publication of such lectures, or the preparation of books founded on them, 
furnishes no insignificant part of the literature of every important subject 
of academic instruction. The study of language has, of late, been carried 
so far that it is quite necessary that there should be such guides for the 
student. In classical philology there is an abundant supply of them ; and 
in the encyclopedias of theological study, that portion which relates to 
sacred philology and interpretation is by no means inconsiderable. But 
the modern languages have generally been studied either in so incidental 
or so purely practical a way as to furnish but little material for a solid and 
learned book on the subject. The writers of books for learning these lan- 
guages have not always been men either of great talents or erudition. 
They have, for the most part, been private teachers or literary adventurers. 
Of late years there has been a great and salutary change in this respect. 
The careful research which was once limited almost exclusively to the 
ancient languages was first extended to the Teutonic and Romanic lan- 
guages of the Middle Ages, and is now beginning to be applied to all the 
modern languages and dialects which have grown out of them. Even the 
comparative study of the Indo-European family of languages has already 
borne some good fruits in producing a more rational treatment of the ety- 
mology of living languages. 

The design of the author in preparing his “ Encyclopedia ” is to foster 
and increase this spirit of improvement, to point out the way for making 
further progress, and to specify all the books of merit that have appeared 
on the subject. His aim is both theoretical and practical. It is nothing 
less than to arrange and reduce to order the confused mass of materials 

1 Encyclopadie des philologischcn Stadiums der neueren Sprachen, von Dr. 
Bernh. Schmitz, 1859. Erstes Suppliment, I860. 
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already existing ; to furnish a clear view of the subject in its whole extent 
and in its several parts ; to examine and criticise the current methods of 
instruction and study, and to furnish a guide which shall meet all the wants 
of the teacher. 

The author divides his work into four parts. 1. The study of language 
in general, embracing the nature and extent of the science of language 
" with special reference to the study of the modern languages ; the philoso- 
phy, classification, and history of languages, with an account of the works 
which treat of these topics ; the origin and history of writing, printing, etc., 
and the books written on the subject ; the Greek, Latin, Celtic, German, 
and Romanic languages ; outline of the history of literature, giving the 
names of the principal writers, being very brief on the literature of Greece, 
Rome, and the Middle Ages, but more extended on that of the last four cen- 
turies. These, of course, are preliminary topics, and, with one or two 
exceptions, are well chosen. 2. A literary introduction to the study of the 
modem languages , including preliminary observations, an account of gram- 
mars, lexicons, books of exercises, history of the languages, history of the 
literature, chrestomathies, and critical reviews and essays. 3. Method of 
studying the modern languages. 4. Method of teaching the modem lan- 
guages. 

In this last chapter is discussed, somewhat at large, the importance of the 
modem languages in a system of academic study. The subject is a com- 
plex one, and cannot be disposed of from a single point of view. The 
author justly remarks, that the place which they should occupy in schools 
is by no means a settled question. Not only will every new generation of 
teachers examine this point for themselves, but the constantly changing 
state of literature and science and of the relations of nations to each other 
renders a frequent review of the subject necessary. He gives his views in 
a series of propositions as follows: — 

1. A language is studied in order that the knowledge of it, thus acquired 
may be retained and used, 

2. As the Romans , in the best period of their literary culture , found it 
necessary to understand tioo languages ( bilingues Romani ), so, at the present 
day , must every well-educated man understand the three leading languages of 
the civilized world , the German , the French , and the English. If we consider 
modern Europe under the various points of view presented by its politics, 
science, art, industry, commerce, and social intercourse, we shall find that 
it has three spoken languages which outweigh in importance all the others, 
and which deserve to be called the three great powers among its living 
languages. Not only is the study of the French and the English on the 
increase in Germany, but in France and England more and more attention 
i $ given to the study of German. The literature of each of these three 
nations is fast becoming the common property of all. We admit the 
importance of the ancient languages for all higher culture, and adopt the 
words of Mager, that u the knowledge of our native tongue enables us to 
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understand what is national; the knowledge of other modem languages, 
what is European ; and the knowledge of the ancient languages, together 
with the modern, what is cosmopolitan.’* 

3. The ancient languages are learned for the same reason as the modem , 
namely , that they may he retained and used. We use a language when we 
have intercourse with the people that speaks through it. We have inter- 
course with the people of Greece and Rome when we read the Greek and 
Roman authors, just as we do with the people of France and England when 
we read French and English works. In books we have the best things 
which a nation has spoken or produced, — those which most truly reveal its 
oum spirit; and it is this with which we wish to hold converse. It has often 
been said that living languages, in distinction from the dead, are learned 
for purposes of social intercourse. But, even if enough knowledge of these 
languages were acquired in our schools to accomplish this end, how many, I 
would ask, of our scholars have much occasion in all their lives to speak 
either of them ? But comparatively few hold much personal intercourse 
with the French or the English. It is surely not necessary to practise 
speaking a foreign language from childhood, merely because one may fall in 
with a foreigner in some of his railroad travels. The general purpose, 
then, for which cultivated persons study French or English can be no other 
than that they may be able to hold intercouse with the people who use it, 
through the medium of their literary productions. Whether the nation 
whose works I study passed ^way centuries ago, or still exists, is, if I hold 
no personal intercourse with it, of little importance to me. In literary 
society we need a knowledge of languages, it is true ; but the Latin is quite 
as frequently referred to in literary circles as the French. In such in- 
stances, both are virtually dead languages. 

4. The true maxim is not “ the more languages the better, hut the fewer the 
better” Just as truly as the study of language is fundamental in education, 
furnishing, as it does, the means of understanding all the forms and modes 
of human thought, so truly is it an error to suppose that such culture is in 
the ratio of the number of languages studied. The discipline and culture 
acquired by the study of language are rather in proportion to the thoroughness 
with which it is pursued. Laying out of the account the case of the scholar 
whose aim is to make the comparison of languages a special study, it is 
better for one to possess a thorough mastery of one language than to 
have a superficial knowledge of two, three, or more languages. Though it 
is true that no translation completely represents the original, it is no less 
true that a good translation gives a better understanding of it than the reading 
of it without a competent knowledge of its genius and the subtleties of its 
idiomatic forms. Men, moreover, have something else to do in the world 
besides learning languages. For most men, even of studious habits, it is 
better to limit themselves to one or two modern languages besides their own 
than to attempt the study of many, which can lead to nothing but super- 
ficiality. With persons of remarkable tastes it may be otherwise. There 
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has been much just complaint of the dissipating effect produced in the 
minds of the young by an undue multiplicity of studies. This objection 
applies in its full force to a mere smattering of many languages. Let 
whatever is studied be pursued to some purpose. 

5. If instruction in foreign languages is. to produce mental discipline , it 
must not be begun too early , nor carried on in such a manner as to pass too 
quickly from one language to another. Children are usually put to the 
grammatical study of these modern languages quite too early, and then 
hurried away from the elements of one language to those of another. 
How much better would it be, where it is not learned by use, to wait before 
learning it from books till they come to have some comprehension of things, 
till they understand their own thoughts and know how to express them in 
their own language ! It is to no purpose to say that a child ten or twelve 
years old can be instructed in three languages. It can be made to repeat 
the words; but it cannot, by such treatment, be made to understand any 
language, not even its own. The author goes so far as to contend that it is 
a misfortune when a child grows up speaking two or three languages; he 
affirms that such a child has no mother tongue ; no natural, healthful, intel- 
lectual life. It is at home in nothing. The natural development of the 
mind of a child from ideas awakened by the objects around him, and from 
thoughts and emotions within him, all cast in the clear and simple mould of 
his native language, is disturbed when it is turned out of this course and 
put under an artificial, hot-bed culture. While it is necessary that a child 
have time to grow into the knowledge of his mother tongue without inter- 
ruption, it is also necessary that a second language, to be acquired by 
study, should be learned gradually ; and that time be allowed for it to be 
firmly rooted in the mind. Four years is little time enough for this pur- 
pose, in the schools, if other studies are carried on at the same time. If 
the French cannot be commenced with safety before a child is ten years old, 
a second foreign language should not be introduced till he is fourteen. 

6. The first instruction in a modern language should be vigorous and con- 
secutive. Two lessons in a week looks well enough on paper. It makes a 
pleasing variety on a programme. But, by this method, a young pupil no 
sooner begins to feel an interest in the subject than he is hurried away to 
other studies, and returns to it after several days with a distracted mind, 
and with diminished interest. A daily lesson is not loo much for any lan- 
guage, at the beginning. While the study possesses novelty, it should be 
briskly pursued, till its first difficulties are overcome. Afterwards, the fre- 
quency of lessons may, if necessary, be somewhat diminished. But it is 
quite impossible to excite any enthusiasm in the mind of a child, if several 
days intervene between the earliest lessons. 

Whether we agree with the author or not, it must be admitted that he 
grapples with his subject vigorously, and utters his sentiments like a man 
that has both knowledge and experience. We must not forget to mention 
one drawback in the book for those who are not Germans ; and that is, that, 
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in the second part, containing an account of the literary helps to the study 
of modern languages, the books relating to the French and English lan- 
guages only are given, those relating to the German not being supposed 
necessary. 

The Laboring Classes and Communists in Greece and Rome, 

from original sources. By W. Drumann, pp. 364. Konigsberg, I860. 1 

This veteran scholar and historian, author of the elaborate historical 
work on Pompeius, Caesar, Cicero, and their contemporaries, and other 
books of sterling value, says in his preface to this work : w Whether it was 
expedient for me, in my advanced age, to write another book, must be left 
to the judgment of those who read it.” We feel quite sure not only that 
those who are acquainted with his other works will read this, but that they 
will recognize here as there the original investigator and the profound scholar. 
The title of the book should have been, The Laboring Classes among the 
Greeks and Romans; for the communists are very properly disposed of in 
a few pages. The first half of the work is devoted to the laborers of 
Greece ; the second, to those of Rome. After a few paragraphs on the 
subject in the times of Homer, the author enters upon the historical period, 
and shows at considerable length the degradation of labor among the 
Greeks, giving a picture that would answer very well for the slave states of 
our own country. He then considers the condition and character of the 
various classes of laborers whose occupations were regarded as not liberal. 
These were mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, artists, writers and orators 
who received pay, sophists, sycophants, actors, physicians, athletes, and 
mercenary soldiers. 

Mechanics were regarded with little or no respect, because they were 
supposed to be without bodily or mental culture, and without the necessary 
leisure to attend to public affairs. They were not entitled to all the rights 
of citizenship, but were an inferior, and sometimes a servile, class. 

Manufacturers, even when they employed slaves to do the work, were 
regarded as having an ignoble calling. The number of slaves employed by 
such was very great. The twenty thousand slaves who fled to the Spartans, 
when the Peloponnesian war raged in Attica, were mostly operatives in 
factories. 

Athens was favorably situated for commerce; but this business was 
mostly in the hands of foreigners, and the imports greatly exceeded the 
exports. Merchants were not respected, not even importers, or wealthy 
men who furnished the capital for others, much less the retail merchants 
and shopkeepers. Such men rarely participated in public affairs. Plato 
says : “ This business should be put into the hands of the weak, and those 
who are unfit for other occupations.” 

1 Die Arbcitcr und Comraunisten in Griechenland und Rom, nach den Qucl- 
len, von. W. Drumann. 
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Adepts in the fine arts fared but little better in respect to the esteem in 
which they were held. Though music was highly cultivated after the time 
of the Persian wars, and musicians and music teachers were well paid, still 
the profession was little regarded. 

Painters, who received pay for their pictures, were no more honored 
than musicians. Both were well patronized, and could easily accumulate 
wealth, but that was all. 

Sculptors were put in the same category. They were employed and 
richly rewarded ; but the proud Athenian citizen, who participated in the 
affairs of state, looked upon them as inferiors, — as but the necessary means 
of their own luxury. 

Teachers by profession were mere employes. There were no public 
schools, and the youth were consequently instructed by private teachers, 
each teaching his own art separately. The Sophists were no exceptions. 
They taught for money ; and that was enough to fix a stigma even upon 
the best of them. 

If an orator prepared a plea to be delivered by a client, or pleaded for 
him, and received a fee, he was looked upon with disfavor, and was liable 
to be reproached for it 

Actors were less despised in Greece than in Rome. 

The occupation of the sycophant, or paid informer, was justly despised. 
Physicians were sometimes employed by cities, and were then well paid. 
The people were less munificent, and it was often necessary for the phy- 
sician to take pupils to increase his income. He was accordingly reckoned 
as belonging to the laboring classes. 

Athletes, though greatly patronized in Greece, generally belonged to the 
lower classes. As a profession they were held in no esteem. 

The citizen who took up arms in defence of his country was sure to be 
honored ; but the mercenary, who made war a trade, held a low place in 
the public estimation. 

From all the above statements, — and we have only touched upon this 
angle point, — it appears that labor was not duly honored in Greece. A 
true and lasting civilization can never spring from such a state of society. 
Nothing bnt conquest and plunder can support a state in which industry is 
so dishonored. 

The book before us, being made up mostly of facts, briefly stated, with 
references to authorities at the foot of the page for every statement, does 
not admit either of abridgment or of illustration by examples. We will 
not allude to the second part, which relates to Rome, except to remark that 
its topics are more numerous than those of the first, and that they occupy 
a larger portion of the work. The classical scholar cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in a book containing such a collection of facts, which is the result of 
a careful and long continued study of the Greek and Roman classics on the 
part of the venerable author. 
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Free Biblical Theology and its Opponents ; an illustration of the 

modern systems of theology with particular reference to the Swiss 

Church. By Dr. A- N. Bohner, pp. 131. Zurich, 1859. 1 

The author of the pamphlet above named is one of those theologians who 
is not alarmed at the scepticism of the last or of the present generation of 
philosophers and critics. In his view, it is only necessary to put their sys- 
tems side by side with Christianity, and to subject them all to an equally 
close scrutiny, and the solidity and superiority of the latter will become 
strikingly evident to every unsophisticated mind. Many plausible things 
can be said against the truth : many deductions may be drawn from our 
partial knowledge of it, which will perplex some minds. But truth, after 
all, cannot be talked down, nor reasoned down. 

The various theories of modern scepticism in Germany are analyzed and 
classified by the author, and then the fundamental principle of each is 
examined with a boldness and power that remind one of the manner of the 
Reformers. He first shows the absurdity of materialism, recently pro- 
claimed in Switzerland by certain young teachers as something new, which 
maintains that “a thinking being can spring from unthinking matter,” or, 
as our author expresses it, “ a living child from a dead mother.” Panthe- 
ism, in all its forms, he says elsewhere, is essentially at variance with our 
moral consciousness ; and would, if universally accepted, lead to the disso- 
lution of society. The existence of society, of virtue, law, and government, 
depends on the reality of moral distinctions, which pantheism makes only a 
cloud of mist. Rationalism teaches that the revelation of God is to be 
sought only in the human reason. Speculatively, this theory has no solid 
foundation ; and practically, history is one grand demonstration of its false- 
hood. Symbolism, which petrifies Christianity in creeds, and subjects the 
mind to human authorities, is so opposed to a free and spiritual Christianity 
that it cannot stand the test of time. A free biblical theology embraces all 
that is true in other systems. Its first principle, than which nothing can be 
more certain in philosophy, is that something actually exists and has always 
existed ; and that this something is neither the thinking subject, nor the 
outward world, but the Infinite Being who is the author of both. Admit- 
ting that the character of this First Cause is, in some measure, made known 
in the human reason, in the laws of nature, and in the course of history, 
still, it is maintained, that the true and grand revelation is made by the 
Spirit of God through the medium of Christianity. The writer, in succes- 
sive chapters, compares each point of his theory with those of the opposing 
theories; and believes that every sound and unprejudiced mind will per- 
ceive that both the authority of reason and the evidence of facts will be on 
the side of the theology of the Bible. Without agreeing with him in all 
his expositions of Christianity, we must say that they are in the main just, 
and that his defence of the Christian religion is strong and manly, and his 

1 Die freiforschende Bibeltheologie and ihre Gegner. 
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assault upon the theories of recent sceptics are as destructive as they are 
brief and pithy. 

Lives and Select Writings of the Fathers and Founders of 
the reformed Church. Supplementary volume, Part First. Life 
of John A Lasco, by P. Bartels, of Leo Judae, by C. Pestalozzi, of 
Francis Lambert of Avignon, by F. W. Hassencamp ; and of William 
Farel and Peter Viret, by Dr. E. Schmidt. I860. 1 

The men whose lives are here represented may properly be styled 
reformers of the third rank. Their names are so often mentioned, and the 
part they acted so often referred to, in the lives of the .chief reformers, and 
in the history of the times, that every reader desires to know more of them. 
Besides, the principal figures are more distinctly marked when viewed, not 
only from their own place, but from other points of observation also. It is 
one thing to be with Luther, with Zuingli, with Calvin, and, occasionally, 
to meet with Melanchthon, with Bullinger, and with Beza; and quite 
another thing to be companions of the latter, and from their position 
to contemplate the acts of the former. In like manner, we gain new 
light when we look upon the same scenes from still other points of view. 
We cordially welcome, therefore, these supplementary additions. The 
editors have shown excellent judgment in putting this third cla.*s of men 
in groups in a single volume. Viewed in connection with the great re- 
formers, they add to the interest of the whole. 

In the brief but excellent biography of a Lasco, we are first introduced 
to a young Polish noble, brought up in splendor near the throne, and early 
entering upon a diplomatic career. Again, we behold him the friend and 
patron of Erasmus, living in the same house with him in Louvain and sup- 
porting his table. Now he is in Germany, now in Italy, and then again in 
Poland. The king offers him high preferment in the church. This young 
man of fortune, while studying in Switzerland, had made the acquaintance 
of Zuingli and of other reformers, and had imbibed their doctrines, and 
could not consent to compromise his conscience for any earthly prospects. 
He leaves his country and his powerful friends, where he cannot conscien- 
tiously act the part that is expected of him, and he becomes an humble 
pastor and leads first a private life, and is finally made pastor and superin- 
tendent in Embden, in East Fresiland. There he becomes the head of the 
Protestants, supported by the Duchess Anne of puelders and beloved by 
the majority of the people ; but opposed by the Catholic party there, by 
the powerful court of Brabant at Antwerp, and by the imperial govern- 
ment Vexed and threatened by the last two during the odious and 
oppressive period of “ the Interim,” and invited to England by Cranmer on 

' Leben and aosgewahlte Schriften dcr Vater und Bcgriindcr der Rcformir- 
ten Kirche. IX (Supplement) Theil. I. Halfte. Johannes a Lasco, Leo Juda, 
Franciscos Lambert, Wilhelm Farel und Peter Viret. 
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the accession of Edward VI. to the throne, he settled in London as the 
pastor of the foreign church, composed of refugees from Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France. Here he remained and exerted a wide-spread 
influence, till the death of the prince and the accession of Mary made it 
necessary for him and his church to flee. . The history of that flight, first to 
Denmark, then to the north of Germany, and the cruelties shown them by 
the intolerance of the extreme Lutherans, his return to Emden, their 
settlement in Frankfort, and his final call to Poland to reform the church 
of his native country, make up the remaining part of the narrative. In 
the midst of his toils he was suddenly overtaken by death, and thus closed 
his laborious and troubled life, in which, with singular purity and integrity, 
he sacrificed all things for Christ The author, a resident of East Fries- 
land, has left nothing to be desired in that part of the biography which 
relates to a Laseo’s residence there. Of the youth and of the last days of 
the Polish reformer, spent in his native country, only meagre accounts are 
given. Of the intermediate time, passed in England and Frankfort, the 
narrative is sufficiently full. 

The biographical sketch of Leo Judae, by Pestalozzi, gives evidence of 
no less original research than the life of Bullinger, by the same author, 
noticed in a previous number. A school acquaintance and friend of 
Zuingli, his successor at Einsindel, his assistant and associate at Zurich, 
a scholar and translator of various works of Erasmus, Luther, and Zuingli, 
this man “ of small stature, of marked features, glowing countenance, and 
shrill, musical voice/* was as modest as he was acute and learned, and chose 
to act a second part rather than to take the lead himself. He put forward 
his friend, Bullinger, twenty years younger than himself, to be Zuingli*s 
successor, on the death of the latter, rather than accept the place himself. 
In this he acted wisely, partly because he was not born for control, and 
partly because he had doubts in respect to a resort to civil authority in 
matters of religion, — views far in advance of his age, and in which he 
would have found as many enemies then as he would find friends now. 

In passing to the life of Lambert of Avignon, the reader finds himself in 
a new atmosphere, almost as much as if he had crossed the boundary of the 
empire and entered the territory of France. Lambert is thoroughly 
French in his character, — ardent, animated, rhetorical, and occasionally a 
little headlong. 

Of the nine volumes of the lives and select writings of the fathers and 
founders of the Reformed Church, only two and a half remain to be exe- 
cuted. These are the lives of Calvin, of Beza, and sketches of less 
distinguished men, to be comprised in the second half of the supplementary 
volume. But little new matter can be expected in the volumes yet to be 
written, as we have a very elaborate life of Calvin by Henry, and the 
beginning of one of Beza by Baum. Of the volumes which have already 
appeared, those on Peter Martyr, Bullinger, and on Capito and Bucer, 
furnish the most new information. 
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The success of the “Lives and Select Writings of the Fathers and 
Founders of the Reformed Church” (see p. 289 above), now nearly com- 
pleted, has been so great that the publisher has determined to issue, a 
similar series, in eight volumes, of the Lives and Select Writings of the 
Fathera and Founders of the Lutheran Church. The first two volumes will 
contain the life of Luther, by K. F. T. Schneider ; the third volume, the life 
of Melanchthon, by C. Schmidt ; the fourth, the life of Bugenhagen, by 
Professor Voigt; the fifth, the life of Osiander, by Superintendent 
Schnerdt ; the sixth, the life of Brenz, by Hartmann ; the seventh, the life 
of Urban Regius, by Ulhorn ; the eighth, or supplementary volume, the 
lives of Speratus, Justus Jonas, Spingler, Amsdorf, Paul Eber, Chemnitz, 
and Chytraeus, by different hands. The life of Melanchthon will open the 
series, and is probably published before this time. 


The Prophets and their Predictions . 1 

This is an apologetical and hermeneutical essay, by Tholuck. It is just 
what would be expected of its author, learned and evangelical, with here 
and there a weak, mystical paragraph. Neither the biblical critic nor the 
theologian can afford to dispense with it Besides its intrinsic value, it has 
the merit of representing, incidentally, the present state of learning in 
respect to the interpretation of prophecy. 

C. W. Tack’s History of the Schools of Brunswick.* 

Of tins work, with a history of the schools of Brunswick from their origin, 
only the first part, extending to the Reformation, has yet appeared. 
Although relating to a very special subject, it is a work of interest and 
value to the theologian, on account of the rare information which it gives 
in regard to the connection of the church and the schools in the Middle 
Ages. This little volume presents, not vague general statements, but an 
exact and detailed account of the schools from original authorities. 


Works on the History of the Netherlands. 

The history of the Netherlands during the sixteenth century is, at 
present, attracting much attention. A somewhat new light is thrown upon 
the subject by the publication of a great mass of documents unknown to 
former historians. The most important contributions of this kind are com- 
prised in the three following works: — 1. Van Prinsteror’s Archives on 
Correspondence inddite dela Mai son d’ Orange — Nassau. The first series 
is rendered particularly attractive by the confidential letters of the various 
members of the family of Orange. The third and fourth volumes of the 
second series appeared in 1859, and relate to the period between 1625 and 


1 Die Propheten und ihre Weissagangen. 

* Gcschiehte der Schulen zu Braunschweig. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 69. 21 
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1650. A fifth volume is nearly ready for the press. 2. Correspondence 
de Philippe H. sur les Affaires des Pays-bas, par M. Gachard. The first 
volume of this valuable collection of letters appeared in 1845 ; the second 
in 1854 ; the third in 1859. This last volume contains much that would 
have been of great use to Motley, both by supplying deficiencies and cor- 
recting errors. 8. Histoire du Regne de Charles-Quint en Belgique par 
Alex. Henne, in ten octavo volumes, 1858-1859. The distinguished 
author spent fourteen years in the preparation of this work. In the French 
translation of Motley’s history, just published in Brussels, the new matter 
above referred to is inserted in notes by the translators. Motley, by the 
way, has a very decided opponent in Von Koch, who, besides reviewing his 
history with critical severity in the Heulelberger Jahrbiicher, has just pub- 
lished a volume,' in which he professes to prove from documentary evidence 
the very opposite of Motley's leading views of the character of the revolu- 
tion. He justifies Philip H., on legal grounds, in his determination to 
subdue the rebellion ; and attributes the disturbances in the Netherlands, 
not to the patriotic sentiments of the people, but to the treacherous conduct 
of the Prince of Orange and others of the nobility. This looks very much 
like a love of paradox. Yet the author, who thus attempts to reverse the 
decision of three centuries, is a very able historian, and has written with 
an earnestness that is indicative of strong personal conviction. The strin- 
gent and vigorous assault will hardly be allowed to pass without notice. 


Tischendorf's Notitia, etc.* 

Tins exceedingly interesting brochure of Tisehendorf contains a full ac- 
count of his last journey to the East in search of MSS. during the year 
1859, and its wonderful success. As the fruit of his labors and adventures, 
he has placed in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg more than one 
hundred MSS. of the rarest and choicest kind. He gives the following 
enumeration, to wit: 1, twelve Palimpsests; 2, twenty uncial Greek; 3, 
twenty-two cursive Greek; 4, nine Syriac; 5, eleven Coptic; 6, seven 
Arabic, with some fragments of Turkish ; 7, nine Hebrew of the most 
ancient and rare Rabbinic recensions; 8, two Samaritan ; 9, three Sclavonian ; 
10, eleven Abyssinian; 11, five Armenian; 12, two of papyrus, with a 
Greek astrolabe. 

The most important of these MSS. are described, and specimens of them 
given. We have also a clear engraving and minute description of the 
Greek astrolabe. Among the most curious of the Greek MSS. is a volume 


1 Untersuchungen uber die Emporung und den Abfall der Niederlande von 
Spanien von Matthias von Koch. pp. 119. Leipzig, I860. 

2 Notitia editionis Codicis Sinai tici cum Catalogo Codicum et Scholia Ori- 
genis, etc. etc. Edidit A. J. C. Tisehendorf, Thcol. ot Phil. Dr. etc. etc. Lipsiae, 
J. A. Broekhaus, 1860. pp. 124, 4to. 
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of the Scholia of Origen on the Book of Proverbs. This is printed entire 
in the volume before us. 

But the gem of the whole collection is the splendid MS. of the entire 
Greek Bible and the Apocryphal books, from the Convent of St. Catharine 
in Mount Sinai. This he regards not only as the most complete, but abso- 
lutely the oldest of all the existing Greek MSS. of the entire New Testa- 
ment, and the reasons which he gives for this opinion are, to say the least, 
exceedingly plausible, and very hard to be refuted. The fac-simile which 
he gives from the last chapter of Luke shows the MS. to be clearly and 
beautifully written, in the uncial letter, similar to that of the celebrated Alex- 
andrian in the British Museum, with four columns to the page. This is the 
volume on which so much of 'the interest of Biblical scholars has been con- 
centrated during the last year. It is now in the course of publication in St. 
Petersburg, at the expense of the emperor of Russia. It will appear in 
three folio ‘volumes, of which the first two will contain the Old Testament, 
and the third the New, together with the epistle of Barnabas, and the frag- 
ments of the Shepherd of Hermas. There will also be a fourth volume 
containing dissertations on the history of the MS., the incidents of its recent 
discovery, its extreme antiquity, and its great importance in textual criticism, 
a palaeographic commentary on its various readings and corrections, and 
twenty plates of photographic fac-similes of its most important passages. 

The whole will be printed with new type prepared expressly for this 
work under the direct superintendence of Prof. T. It will be published at 
St Petersburg in 1862, in commemoration of the thousandth or millennial 
anniversary of the Russian monarchy, and all the copies of the first edition, 
three hundred in number, will be taken by the Czar to be distributed by 
him as appropriate presents for that occasion. 

But there wilf be afterwards another edition suited to the more humble 
needs of scholars and ministers. This will he published at Leipsic with 
suitable type, and will contain the New Testament with Barnabas and Her- 
mas, and all that is requisite for critical investigation. But for the pres- 
ent year there is this preliminary volume, containing specimens of the 
IIS. sufficient to test its critical value, and also the general result of the 
author's late expeditions and discoveries in the regions of Greek and Orien- 
tal MSS. of the Bible. There is something very queer about all this, but 
exceedingly characteristic of Herr Tiscbendorf and his works. We do not 
question the reality or the importance of his discoveries, but it is singular 
that wherever he goes the oldest MSS., buried for ages, and hidden from all 
human eyes, most readily turn themselves out of their hiding-holes for his 
inspection. We patiently await the pleasure of Herr T. and the Czar, and 
will be thankful for all we can get from them. Is there not to be at length 
t resurrection to life of the old dead Greek Church ? And are not these 
ind many other recent events contributing to an end so desirable ? She 
never in theory departed from the Gospel so far as the Latin Church, and 
certainly still retains in her theology many principles of spiritual vitality. 
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Memoir of Dr. Isaac Anderson . 1 

Dr. Anderson was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, March 26, 1 780. 
He received his academical education at what is now called Washington 
College, and what was then known as Liberty Hall Academy. Here Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, Dr. Baxter of Virginia, Dr. John Holt Rice, and 
Dr. Conrad Speece, were trained academically. He pursued his theologi- 
cal studies, in part, with Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D. D. In 1802, he was 
ordained pastor of Washington church in Rnox County, Tennessee. In 
1812, he was installed pastor of New Providence church, Maryville, Tenn. 
44 For a period of fifteen years, there was a revival [of religion] in his 
congregation every fall or winter.” 44 He has been considered as the first 
to establish what is called the 4 anxious seat’ ” (Memoir, p. 119). 44 The 
late Dr. Allan, of Huntsville, Alabama, after hearing him on a certain occa- 
sion, said : 4 1 have been in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and have 
heard their greatest speakers: I have been in Liverpool, London, and 
Manchester, and have listened to the preaching of their most distinguished 
men, but that man (pointing to Dr. Anderson) is the greatest man I ever 
heard” (Memoir, p. 124). 

This athletic preacher took a strong hold of whatever he touched at all. 
For instance, he was so thoroughly aroused in favor of the Temperance 
reform, that one of his theological opponents, — Rev. Daniel Baker, — 
wrote of him in 1848 : 44 Among other things, he has abolished the use of 
wine at the Sacrament, and uses raisin-water.” 

According to the present Memoir, Dr. Anderson was a severe and in- 
defatigable student, and particularly noted for his untiring beneficence. 
He performed a great amount of missionary labor in the western country. 
He was peculiarly beloved and trusted by the Indians. Through life he 
was eminent for his self-denial, especially for his pecuniary sacrifices in the 
cause of learning and religion. In 1819 he visited the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, 44 hoping to induce some of the young men who were 
about to enter the ministry, to come to East Tennessee. Quite a num- 
ber of them, at his request, met him in his room at the hotel.” After 
a lengthened description of the country for which he asked their services, 
he 44 put the question plainly : 4 Will not some of you go with me, and help 
me to preach the gospel there ? * The first question asked, in reply to this 
was : 4 What salary do they pay their ministers ? * Such a question ad- 
dressed to suck a man as Dr. Anderson — a man who had toiled and la- 
bored without money and without price — whose own hands had ministered 
to his necessities, while preaching the Gospel — aroused his indignation, 
and he replied : 4 Go there and ask such a question, and as ministers of the 
Gospel you are ruined ” (p. 53). 

1 Memoir of Rev. Isaac Anderson, D. D., late President of Maryville College, 
and Professor of Didactic Theology. By Rev. John J. Robinson. Published 
for the author by J. Addison Rayl, Knoxville, Tenn., 1860, pp. 300. 12mo. 
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This was the true ring of the metal of the man. His failure to secure 
pastors of the churches in East Tennessee, induced him to lay there the 
foundations of a Theological School. He collected in 1819-20 a class of 
fire, one of whom was Rev. Dr. E. N. Sawtelle, and this was the first class 
in what is now Maryville College. He established a boarding house, and 
sometimes provided for fifteen or twenty young students in that Charity 
Home. He solicited for it donations of food and clothing. “ One day 
a letter came from the celebrated Dr. Emmons, inclosing seventy dol- 
lars ; and stating, that he had understood he was engaged in educating young 
men for the ministry, and he had sent a few dollars to aid in the good work ” 
(pp. 56, 95.) 

Persevering through obstacles which would seem insurmountable to 
many, and relying on the unforeseen aids of Providence, this eloquent 
pleader effected, at last, the permanent establishment of his Seminary ; and 
he was inaugurated its first Professor of Didactic Theology, September 25, 
1822. For several years, he gave his instructions without a salary, and at 
the same time furnished gratuitous board to many indigent students. His 
course of theological discipline bore striking resemblance, in many respects, 
to that of Dr. Emmons. His Seminary was violently and virulently per- 
secuted. It was called “ the nest of Hopkinsians.” He says : “ The doc- 
trines of President Edwards, of Dwight and Strong, and old Dr. [Samuel] 
Spring, and writers of this school, are the doctrines taught here.” 

Early in the morning of the seventeenth of March, 1856, Dr. Anderson's 
bouse was consumed by fire. He himself had a narrow escape from the 
flames. As the old man of seventy-five years was borne away from his falling 
edifice, he uttered not a word except this : “ My library is burned up." His 
biographer adds : “ Not a book nor a manuscript was saved ; not even a 
Bible.” The loss of his Theological Lectures and Correspondence is to be 
more deeply regretted, than the loss of his books. These Lectures contained 
a vigorous defence of the Hopkinsian peculiarities. 

This energetic pioneer bad been employed as a teacher during a large 
part of a half-century, and was a theological instructor during nearly all of 
his last thirty-seven years. He died at Rockford, Tennessee, January 28,1 857. 

The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Meta- 
physical, with Quotations and References for the use of students. By 
William Fleming, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. From the second revised and enlarged London edition. 
With an Introduction, Chronology of the History of Philosophy brought 
down to 1860, Bibliographical Index, Synthetical Tables, and other addi- 
tions. By Charles P. Kraut h, D. D., Translator of u Tholuck on the 
Gospel of John.” Philadelphia : Smith, English, & Co., No. 23 North 
Sixth street New York : Sheldon & Co. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 

1860. pp. 662. 

For more than three years we have been familiar with the English 

21 * 
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edition of this work, and have placed a higher estimate upon it than upon 
any similar work in our language. A twelvemonth before the present 
edition was announced by Smith, English, & Co., we recommended the 
Dictionary to an American Publishing House, as an admirable work for 
republication in our land. Every clergyman may study the volume with 
direct profit to himself, and with indirect, though great, advantage to his 
hearers. The enterprising publishers of this Vocabulary deserve the grati- 
tude of our scholars for so rich an addition to our literature. Dr. Krauth 
has augmented the value of the original work by his additions to it They 
have cost him severe labor, and deserve a careful examination. 

Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions. Addressed 
especially to Young Men and Women of Christian Education. By Rev. 
Ray Palmer, D.D., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Albany. 
New York: Sheldon and Company, 115 Nassau street. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1860. pp. 324. 12mo. 

This volume contains much judicious thought and sound advice. It tends 
to discourage that superficial and frivolous habit of mind, which is now so 
generally favored among the rising generation. It recommends a more 
considerate method of inquiry than is fostered by our current theological 
literature. It merits an extensive and thoughtful perusal. 

HISTORY of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicolas V. By Henry Hart Milman, D. D., Dean of St. 
Paul's. In eight volumes: Vol. I. pp. 554, Vol. II. pp. 551. 12mo. 

New York: Sheldon and Company. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 

The English edition of this work was noticed in the Bibliotheca Sacra, as 
early as Vol. XI. pp. 212, 643, and Vol. XHI. p. 466. 

It is an admirable History. The learning of Dean Milman is extensive 
and accurate. His candor is unimpeachable. He possesses the sprightli- 
ness and the grace, which historians so often want. His present work is 
invaluable to our clergymen. The American edition of it is highly honor- 
able to the American press. We intend to notice it hereafter, more fully. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Joseph E. Worcester, L.L.D. Revised with important Additions. Bos- 
ton : Swan, Brewer, and Tileston. Cleveland : Ingham and Bragg. 

1860. pp. 608, 800. 

For rapid use, this abridged and condensed form of Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, is more convenient than the unabridged and more imposing quarto. 
In both its forms, the Lexicon ought to be on the table of every cleigy- 
man. The present volume exhibits the usual caution and accuracy of Dr. 
Worcester, his nice discrimination, and delicate taste. It is not, of course, 
so rich and complete as the quarto Dictionary : but it suggests those phe- 
nomena of the language, which are more fully explained in the larger work. 
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A Discourse Commemorative of Forty Years in tiie Christian 
Ministry. By L. F. Dimmick, D. D. 

This discourse merits a fuller notice than our limits will permit ; both on 
account of its intrinsic interest, and the author’s high ministerial character, 
and important public relations. 

Dr. Dimmick was born in Shaftsbury, Vt., in 1790 ; was graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1816, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1819. 
In December of this year, he was ordained as pastor of the North Church in 
Newburyport, as the successor of Dr. Samuel Spring. He died on Wednes- 
day, May 16, 1860, in the 70th year of his age; having been struck down 
on the preceding Sabbath, while preaching, by what proved to be the last • 
attack of organic disease of the heart Felix opportunitate mortis . 

With no sharp throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed the soul the nearest way. 

In respect to that well-tempered union of varied qualities which goes 
tinder the expressive name of character , and which is the slowly-ripened 
product of time, study, toil, discipline, and divine grace, Dr. Dimmick was 
a remarkable man. His influence in his parish, and throughout his locality, 
was strong and pervading. As a counsellor his advice was constantly 
sought by the churches. He was appointed a trustee of Andover Seminary 
in 1846, and down to the day of his death he was a most judicious and 
faithful guardian of its interests. Possessing more than the ordinary knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew and Greek scriptures, he took a deep interest in Bib- 
lical criticism, and did much to foster this important branch of theological 
education. 

But his greatest work and honor was that of a minister of the word. And 
we close this brief notice, with an extract from the tribute paid to his mem- 
ory, in the appropriate and consolatory discourse pronounced at his funeral, 
by the Rev. Professor Phelps : “ Who now can refrain from thinking that 
his has indeed been a model ministry ? Forty years of unbroken labor ; 
his first sermon, and his last text preached to the same people ; revered as 
a teacher whose scholarly acquisitions always paid tribute to his piety; 
trusted among his brethren, as a brother without guile ; a model to his 
juniors, as a preacher whose professional enthusiasm was too deep to be 
obtrusive, and yet seemed to be the whole of him ; beloved as a pastor, as 
none but a pastor who loves his people can be ; without an enemy, or if he 
possibly had one, with none who would not blush now to own it ; and, more 
than all, blessed by Christ as a chosen vessel unto Him, and at last trans- 
lated from the very pulpit, which had been for so long a time as the Mount 
of God to him, to meet hundreds of the souls which had been given to his 
fidelity for Christ’s sake, — Why should he not have enjoyed such a 
ministry ? ” 
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Prof. Sophocles’ Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek . 1 

This work is an honor to the literary industry of our country, both in 
respect to the accuracy and extent of learning which it exhibits, and the 
perfection of its mechanical execution in paper and. typography. No book 
of the kind more beautiful has ever been issued from the American press, 
nor have we ever had a product of riper or more extensive Greek scholar- 
ship. It is a work also greatly needed; for in all the multitude of Greek 
grammars and lexicons, good and poor, with which we have been flooded, 
the ground which this glossary occupies no one among us has till now even 
professed to cover. Germany itself, so prolific in linguistic helps, has no 
one like this. The only existing works in this department of learning, 
which can claim any good degree of completeness, are the folios of 
Du Cange and Suicer, both which are now two hundred years old, cumber- 
some, expensive, and to the great majority of scholars, to almost all, indeed, 
who are not within reach of large public libraries, quite inaccessible. Yet 
this branch of study is one of great interest at the present time, and helps 
like this glossary have long been earnestly desired. Many who have been 
longing for an intimate acquaintance with the New Testament apocryphal 
writers, the Greek Church fathers, the later Greek philosophers, the Byzan- 
tine historians, etc., have been greatly impeded and discouraged for want of 
an accessible and suitable glossary. This want is now supplied, and the 
earnestness with which, happily, the study of the New Testament Greek is 
now pursued, must lead to an enlarged investigation of the Greek language 
in the sources made accessible by this glossary. We hope a new edition 
will speedily be called for, that it will be enlarged by the addition of some 
few necessary words which we fail to find in this, and that it may be pub- 
lished, if in a less imposing, in a cheaper form, that it may come within the 
reach of ministers and scholars of limited means, who love to study the 
Greek Testament with all the thoroughness possible, and cannot afford to 
buy many or expensive books. 

The introduction to this work, in which Mr. Sophocles gives a brief his- 
tory of the Greek language in its later periods, with critical remarks on the 
grammar, pronunciation, etc., and progressive specimens of the language 
at different times, is replete with most valuable thought, and gives ample 
testimony to the profound learning, good sense, and excellent taste of the 
author. Will not this work also, as well as that of Tischendorf noticed 
above, do something towards awakening the Greek Church to some degree 
of literary activity ? 


1 Memoirs of the American Academy of the Arts and Sciences. New Series, 
Vol. VII. Cambridge and Boston : Welch, Bigelow, & Co., Printers to the 
University, 1860. 4to. pp. 624. 
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Ellicott’s Commentary on Galatians . 1 

We have on several occasions already expressed our very high apprecia- 
tion of the value of Prof. Ellicott’s Commentaries. This first instalment of 
an American edition of them we very gladly welcome. We have here a 
volume quite equal to the English edition in regard to paper, type, accu- 
racy of printing, and general comeliness, and at about half the price. The 
Introductory Notice is designed to show who Prof. Ellicott is and what he 
is doing, and his purposes and characteristics as an author ; and this it does 
in a few sober and simple words. It is sometimes said that two of a trade 
cannot agree ; but Dean Alford, who has just completed a very successful 
commentary on the Greek New Testament, does not hesitate to give a most 
hearty recommendation of the work of his fellow laborer. He says they 
[EHieott’s volumes] “ have set the first example, in this country [England] 
of a thorough and fearless examination of the grammatical and philological 
requirements of every word of the sacred text. I do not know of any- 
thing superior to them, in their own particular line, in Germany ; and they 
add what, alas, is so seldom found in that country, profound reverence for 
the matter and subjects on which the author is laboring; nor is their value 
lessened by Mr. Ellicott’s having confined himself for the most part to one 
department of a commentator’s work, — the grammatical and philological. 
No student ought to be without them, nor ought he to spare himself in mak- 
ing them his own by continual study.” 

This expresses exactly Our own opinion. 

The critical part is devoted to the settling of the text, and this is admi- 
rably done, with a labor, skill, and conscientiousness unsurpassed. He 
says in his preface: M By a grammatical commentary, I mean one in which 
the principles of grammar are either exclusively or principally used to 
elucidate the meaning; by an exegetical commentary, one in which other 
considerations, such as the circumstances or known sentiments of the 
writer, etc., are also taken into the account.” With these definitions he 
intends his commentary shall be grammatical as distinct from exegetical ; 
yet wherever exegesis is absolutely necessary to develop the meaning, he 
applies it with the same tact and judgment which he shows in all the other 
parts of his work. We do not suppose it possible to write a just commen- 
tary on any document without the constant application of what Prof. 
Ellicott calls distinctively exegesis. The celebrated clause in the fourth 
article of our United States Constitution can be fully interpreted both 
grammalically and lexically without making it refer at all to fugitive slaves ; 


1 A Commentary, critical and grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to tlieGalatians, 
with a revised translation. By Charles J. Ellicott, B. D., Professor of Divinity 
Kings College, London, with an Introductory Notice by Calvin E Stowe, D. D., 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 
1860. pp. 183. 8 vo. 
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and it is only when we look exegetxcalhj at the history of the times and the 
debates in the convention, that we can prove it to have any reference to 
fugitive slaves. The Constitution was designedly and with great ingenuity 
so framed that it would be without superfluity and without defect at the 
expected and wished-for time when there would not be a slave in the whole 
land. Other writings, framed with less ingenuity, especially if remote in 
time and place, need for their interpretation the frequent application of the 
principles of exegesis. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible . 1 

Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is designed to hold the same place in 
biblical studies, as his Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biog- 
raphy, and Geography do in the classical. “ It is a dictionary of the Bible, 
not of theology. It is intended to elucidate the antiquities, biography, 
geography, and natural history of the Old and New Testament, and the 
Apocrypha ; but not to explain systems of theology, or discuss points of 
controversial divinity.”* It is to contain a list of all the names occurring 
in the Bible, which is not the case with any other Bible Dictionary. The 
Articles which compose the work are contributed by more than fifty emi- 
nent scholars, several of them belonging to this country. Besides 
antiquities, biography, geography, etc., an account of each book of the 
Bible is given, sufficiently full, in ordinary cases, for an introduction. 
These accounts are more or less minute, according to the character of the 
Book, or the difficulties connected with it. They embrace the time and 
place of writing, the author, canonical authority, genuineness, source 
of materials, object, analysis, different views or theories entertained 
respecting some of the Books, as well as the consideration of objections to 
their genuineness in whole or in part. In this way a condensed view of 
the several books of the Bible, and the criticisms to which they have been 
subjected, are made readily accessible. Some of these accounts are quite 
full, as that on Genesis, Ecclesiastes, Hebrews, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job. 
The Articles on Egypt, Canon, Chronology, Jehovah, Jerusalem, Jesus 
Christ, and Jordan are also full and thorough. 

Within a few years past much new light has been shed upon the history, 
geography, antiquities, and languages of Bible lands. The excavation of 
buried cities and monuments, the deciphering of hieroglyphics, the inves- 
tigations of missionaries and travellers, and the more extensive study of 
Oriental languages, have furnished new and rich materials for elucidating 
biblical subjects. These materials have been skilfully and successfully used 

1 Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. Edited by William Smith, LL. D., Editor of the Diction- 
aries of ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities,” “Biography and Mythology,” and "Geo- 
graphy.” In two volumes, Vol. I. A to Juttah. Boston : Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 8vo. pp. 1176. 

* Preface. 
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in the present work, which could not have been written a quarter of a 
century ago. The work indicates a wide range of investigation, a thorough 
acquaintance with the subjects treated, as well as an appreciation of what 
the student of the Bible needs. It is more thorough and complete than 
any previous dictionary of the kind, and will add greatly to the interest and 
profit in studying the Bible, both for the student of theology, and for all 
others who may wish to avail themselves of the best facilities for that study. 

A single instance will illustrate what progress has been made in biblical 
topography within the last thirty years. In Robinson’s Calmet, published 
in 1832, prepared with great fidelity from the best materials then accessible, 
the Brook Kedron, after flowing by the east side of Jerusalem, is made 
to run nearly west, while its actual course is about south east. 1 

It is but reasonable to expect that there will be a difference of opinion 
in regard to some of the views presented, both on the ground of the nature 
and great variety of the topics, and also on account of the diversity of 
writers. But there is through the work a general candor and fairness. 
There is an evident purpose to present facts rather than to establish theo- 
ries. There is no straining to impart knowledge where none really exists. 
The dogmatic claims by which the authorship of a book of the Bible is 
attributed to a particular person, are not allowed. Sites of places claimed 
without sufficient authority to have been discovered, are frankly admitted 
to be yet unknown ; Aenon and Emmaus are still to be discovered, much 
as has been said of their identification. Capernaum too is in doubt. Is it 
at Kahn Minyeh, where Dr. Robinson finds it, or three miles further north, 
at Tell Hum, which Ritter and others claim to be its site ? So, too, the 
sites of Chorazin and Bethsaida are admitted not to be definitely known. 
This candor on the part of the writers, here as elsewhere, in admitting the 
full extent of the doubt, is a praiseworthy feature, as it gives the student 
the facts instead of a partisan view of the subject. 

But the Dictionary gives an account of two Bethsaidas, one west of the 
lake of Gennesaret toward the north, the other north-east of the lake, and 
east of the Jordan ; the two were consequently but a few miles apart. 
There was supposed to be but one place of this name till the time of Re- 
land, the latter part of the last century. The western one is not mentioned 
by Josephus, and the discovery by Reland that there were two places of the 
name, was supposed to relieve some inconsistences in the statements of the 
Evangelists (Luke 9 : 10 — 17, and Mark 6 : 32 — 45), which were thought 
to exist on the assumption that there was but one Bethsaida. But were there 
two Bethsaidas ? The difficulties are certainly very great if such was the 
case. Is it probable that the same name would be given to two places so 
near each other, both within the limits of Galilee (for in its widest sense 
Galilee extended beyond the Jordan) ?* Is it to be supposed that Mark re- 
fers to one, and Luke to another, without a single qualifying word to deter- 


1 See Robinson’s Calmet, Plan of Jerusalem, p. 556. 

9 Comp. Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. Vol. II., p. 302, et seq. 
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mine which was meant ? To which Bethsaida does our Lord send away his 
disciples after the miracle of feeding the five thousand ? But the answer 
to this involves another question : On which side of the lake was the miracle 
wrought ? If on the north-eastern, as has been of late generally supposed, 
then the disciples crossed over to the western Bethsaida ; but if the miracle 
was on the western side, on the spot where an early Christian tradition 
places it (and certainly one who looks upon that spot feels how appropriate 
a place it was for so numerous an assemblage), then the disciples crossed to 
the eastern Bethsaida. If there were two Bethsaidas, did our Lord perform 
his 44 mighty works ” in both ? On which did he denounce woe ? 

It is evident, therefore, that however great may be the difficulties if there 
wa9 but one Bethsaida, they are by no means obviated by assuming two. 

The Article on Jerusalem, historical and topographical, is generally very 
satisfactory. Yet in the part relating to the topography of the city, written 
by James Fergussou, author of an “ Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem,” 44 Hand-book of Architecture,” etc., there are, as it seems to us, 
some untenable positions. He places the City of David, and the Zion of 
the biblical period, on the east side of the city, on what is usually known as 
Mt. Moriah, or the Temple area ; whereas these names have, with great 
unanimity, been appropriated to the southwestern hill of the city, known as 
Mt. Zion. He also finds the burial-place of the Saviour in the rock beneath 
the Mosque of Omar, which is in the Temple area ; while the traditional 
site of the Holy Sepulchre is in a quite different part of the city. But no 
considerations which we have seen have been sufficient to establish the 
claims of either to be the place where the Lord lay. That place, we believe 
has been wisely hidden from our eyes. It is only by giving a forced con- 
struction to the direction of the walls of the city, that either of these locali- 
ties, claimed as the burial-place of our Saviour, could have been without the 
walls at the time of the crucifixion. Mr. Fergusson places the Temple in 
the south-west part of the Temple area, instead of the more central position 
where the Mosque of Omar now stands, which is very generally regarded 
as the true site of the Temple. These views seem to us extreme, and ought 
not to have been made so prominent in a work designed for general use. 
They might with propriety have been stated in brief as the author’s views, 
without so elaborate a defence of the theory entertained. 

We are glad, however, to give a hearty approval of the work, though all 
the views may not harmonize with our own. Only one volume is yet pub- 
lished ; the other is promised by the latter part of this year. 

The community are under special obligations to Messrs. Little, Brown, and 
Company, for furnishing the work for less than one half the price in Eng- 
land. Though it contains the imprint of this Publishing House, it is the 
English edition imported. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE CROSS IN NATURE AND NATURE IN THE CROSS . 1 

BT RET. EDWARD IIITCHCOCK, D. D., LL. D. t PROFESSOR OF NATURAL THEO- 
LOGY AND GEOLOGY IN AMHERST COLLEOE. 

In the conclusion of some lectures, prepared by me a few 
years ago, on the bearings of geology upon religion, I remarked 
that I had found “ something of the Cross in nature, and some- 
thing of nature in the Cross.” Perhaps, however, I did not 
attach a very definite meaning to this phrase, till my atten- 
tion was called to it anew, of late, by the request of a mis- 
sionary friend and former pupil (Rev. Charles Hartwell), now 
in China. I propose, in this Article, to state the results of this 
renewed examination ; for I have found, and will attempt 
to show, that, the statement, instead of being mere poetry and 
sentimentalism, is the exponent of a great and important 
truth. 

I am aware that the doctrine of salvation by the cross is 
universally regarded as a matter of pure revelation. And so it 
undoubtedly is, as to the facts. But often, when revelation 

1 The following extract of a letter from Rev. Charles Hartwell to Edward 
Hitchcock, Jr., M. D., of East Hampton, dated Fuhchau, China, August 14, 
1S55, will show how definitely that missionary has stated the leading object of 
this Article : “ Since reading your father’s Article in the Bibliotheca Sacra of 

Vol. XVIII. No. 70. 22 
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discloses some great truth, and gives us a clew to its relations, 
we may find important collateral evidence and illustration 
in nature. In some able works, such as Butler’s Analogy and 
Harris’s Preadamite Earth, we find some aspects of the medi- 
atorial work, presented in the light which reason casts upon 
it. I would follow in the same path ; and hope to show 
that, along the line of junction between natural and revealed 
religion, assisted by the light that comes from the Bible, we 
may discover, on the side of nature, profound principles, that 
form the basis on which the revealed facts of redemption rest ; - 
and thus obtain some insight into the mystery which, from the 
beginning of the world, hath been hid in God . 

The position I now take on this subject, and shall en- 
deavor to establish, is the following : 

The original constitution , and natural and moral history of 
this world , show it to have been created, fitted up, and intended 
from the beginning, to be a theatre for the work of redemption. 

Perhaps some explanatory suggestions may make this po- 
sition better understood. 

If professed Christians were inquired of, whether they see 
evidence, in the constitution and course of nature around 
them, and in the natural and moral history of the world, that 
it is in a fallen condition, that large class who reject most of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Bible as we understand them, 
would say that no such evidence exists ; and many others, 
whose views are evangelical, would reply, that the laws and 

last year (on Special Divine Interpositions in Nature), I have wished that he 
might be allowed the time and opportunity to write on the evidence geology 
furnishes that the earth was fitted up for a race of sinful beings to inhabit ; in 
other woids, make geology contribute its share to show that the great object for 
which this world w'as created, was for the carrying out of the scheme of Re- 
demption. This, it seems to me, is a very interesting field of inquiry to the 
Christian, and would greatly enlist the feelings and thoughts of your father. If 
he has but time enough left to write one more Article, this seems to me to be such 
a subject as would be very appropriate for one’s last work, before entciing on the 
enjoyment of the blessed fruits of that redemption it cost our glorious Saviour 
so great a sacrifice to purchase.” The larger part of this Article has been deliv- 
ered as a lecture in Amherst College, in Dr. Beaman’s Church, in Troy, New 
York ; in Dr. Wilkes’s Church in Montreal ; in South Danvers, Massachusetts, 
before the Young Men's Christian Association ; and at the Anniversary of the 
New Hampton Academy in New Hampshire. 
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operations of nature appear to be perfect, and that the sole 
difficulty lies in man’s want of conformity to them ; and 
therefore, aside from his perverseness, there is no proof of a 
lapsed condition. More, perhaps, would say, that great alter- 
ations took place, in nature, at the time of the apostasy in 
Eden, and that the evils now in the world were then first in- 
troduced. Now, the ground which I take is, that nature, 
irrespective of the Bible, furnishes abundant proof, in her con- 
stitution and history, of a fallen condition, such as the Bible 
describes ; and moreover, that this condition did not com- 
mence in Eden ; but the world, from the beginning, was cre- 
ated and fitted up for a fallen being. Yet so much mercy 
and benevolence is mixed with natural evils, as to afford 
strong hope that man may be recovered from his ruin. Hence 
the world, in its present state, is admirably adapted to be a 
theatre for a display of the work of redemption ; and this seems 
to have been the grand object for which it was created with 
its present constitution and arrangements. I shall, in this 
Article, pursue only a single line of argument, to sustain these 
views ; such a line as is suggested by the scientific history of 
the globe ; leaving other, and perhaps more striking proofs, 
to some other opportunity, or some other person. 

In considering this subject, I propose to inquire, first, what 
support my general proposition receives from science and his- 
tory, irrespective of revelation; or rather, depending on reve- 
lation only for the facts of creation and redemption ; and 
secondly, inquire whether the scriptures throw any light 
upon it. 

In casting our eyes over the world’s condition and history 
with reference to the work of redemption, we shall find it con- 
venient to divide it into two portions : the one extending 
back to the time of man’s creation ; and the other embrac- 
ing the long periods between that event and the beginning, 
when the earth was called into existence. The post- Adamic 
period first claims our attention. 

To ancient philosophers, and to not a few acute modern 
reasoners, who sympathize but slightly with revelation, the 
post- Adamic state of things has seemed a strange enigma, 
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an inexplicable riddle. Let us see if we cannot, at least, take 
some steps towards its solution. We shall best approach 
the true explanation by one or two negative propositions. 

First , this world is not in a state of retribution. Some 
heathen moralists regarded it as a condition of punishment 
consequent upon a preexistent state of transgression. But 
it requires only a brief experience to be satisfied that evil is 
not distributed in accordance with such an hypothesis. It 
often falls the heaviest upon those most deserving, while the 
most wicked escape. Nor, on the other hand, can the bles- 
sings of life be regarded as rewards ; since the highest worldly 
prosperity is often given to the irreligious ; while not a few of 
the most humble and deserving find wave after wave of ad- 
versity rolling over them. Moreover, the idea of being pun- 
ished for the sins of a preexistent state is absurd; for not an 
individual of the race has the slightest consciousness of any 
such previous existence. 

Secondly, this world is not adapted to a perfectly sinless and 
happy being. 

We may not know, certainly, what sort of a world Infinite 
Benevolence would prepare for a race wholly free from sin, 
whom he would make perfectly happy. But we may reason- 
ably presume that it would be a condition in which prudence 
would secure an exemption from suffering. But how far from 
this is the present world ! I admit that a large proportion 
of the evils we suffer, are the result of our own improvidence, 
rashness, and moral obliquity. And some would fain per- 
suade themselves that all the sufferings of this life have such 
an origin. But how certain that this is a partial and erro- 
neous view ! 

Consider, for example, the climatic extremes and unhealthi- 
ness of large portions of the earth. If man pushes his resi- 
dence far towards the poles, the terrible severity of the cold 
will overpower him ; or, if he plants himself beneath tropic 
skies, a vertical sun and the miasms of dense forests will 
expose him to the assaults of deadly disease. Indeed, in what- 
ever latitude he may live, a multitude of fierce diseases lie in 
wait for him, which no human foresight can wholly guard 
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against Unconsciously, also, he may receive fatal poison 
with his food ; or, the mechanical violence of the elements 
may crush him ; or, the lightning may smite him down ; or, 
the wild beast may devour him ; or, the poisonous serpent 
or insect may wound him fatally ; or, the floods may over- 
whelm, or the fire consume him. 

Consider, too, the sterility of large portions of the earth. 
What wide swamps, and morasses, and sandy deserts, pre- 
clude successful cultivation ! What vast regions, at the 
north, are buried most of the year in ice and snow ; and, as 
a matter of fact, how large a proportion of those devoted to 
labor, can scarcely secure a precarious subsistence, although 
devoting all their energies to the single object of obtaining 
food and clothing. And how often has famine, from unpro- 
pitious seasons, mowed down its hecatombs. 

Think, too, how cramped and clouded are the faculties of 
the mind, from causes over which prudence and virtue have 
no control. Vast as is the population of the globe, and the 
amount of talent that lies hid among its millions, how few 
are able to burst the fetters that hold them down ; and how 
incalculable is the waste of mind among all nations. 

In such a world as this, there must be a great deal, both of 
physical and mental suffering, that is inevitable. And then, 
with what appalling circumstances is death usually attended. 
I can conceive of death, indeed, in a paradisaical state ; or, 
rather, of a change that shall be as great as death ; but it 
must be a transition pleasant to anticipation, and delightful 
to experience : not such death as meets us now, and haunts 
our imagination with direful images, and whose realization 
often exceeds the anticipation. 

I could draw out a frightful picture of human suffering, 
and without going beyond the actual experience of multi- 
tudes, against which no sagacity or virtue of man could 
guard. I admit, indeed, that in the midst of all these evils, 
there is even a predominance of divine benevolence. But it 
is not unmixed benevolence. Clouds obscure its full-orbed 
splendors, such as pour in upon the inhabitants of heaven, 
and such as we should expect to witness, anywhere, in a 
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world fitted up for the abode of sinless beings, whom God de- 
signed to make perfectly happy. Men in all ages have felt 
that this world cannot be such a state; and hence not only 
poets but philosophers have described the earth’s earlier con- 
dition as very different from the present ; as, in fact, its gol- 
den age, which has degenerated into iron. And these tradi- 
tions ar^ confirmed by the inspired account of Eden. 

These facts, then, force us to the conclusion, either that the 
world was not originally fitted up for a sinless and happy 
being ; or that a change took place, in its very constitution, 
upon man’s apostasy. Which of these views is most reason- 
able, I shall consider in another place. 

I now turn to the affirmative side of the argument, and 
maintain, in the third place, that this world is wisely adapted 
to a fallen being, for whom there may be recovering mercy 
in store, and who needs moral discipline. 

Let us look at some of the salutary lessons which a fallen 
being may learn from the constitution and course of nature, 
and the no less inflexible laws of human society. 

These teach him, first, that punishment follows the viola- 
tion of law, both in God’s natural and moral government ; 
though it is hot full retributive justice, but rather a premo- 
nition of what future, final retribution will be. If he do vio- 
lence to the laws of gravity, or of heat, to the laws of health, 
of civil government, or of morality, the penalty, more or less 
severe, is almost sure to visit him. It may be long delayed, 
in some cases ; but it overtakes him, at last. Often it seems 
far greater than the offence deserves, or than the pleasure 
and advantage gained. And when it does come, it seizes the 
man with sudden violence, though long impunity had fol- 
lowed the offence. Nor will he escape, though, at the time 
of breaking the law, he had no distinct idea of the penalty ; 
nor, though he can allege the thoughtlessness of youth, or the 
strength of temptation, in extenuation. Sometimes, too, he 
finds that repentance and reformation avail not to arrest the 
consequences ; and sometimes they are as great as can be 
inflicted; that is, life is sacrificed. 

These are solemn facts, to every thoughtful mind. For, 
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if God’s government in this world admits of punishment, 
and such punishments, as a part of its ordinary operation, 
how very probable that the same system may extend into an- 
other world. Now every man’s conscience, at all enlightened, 
aside from revelation, tells him that he has, in ten thousand 
ways, violated the moral laws which natural religion makes 
known to him. He may, therefore, meet the penalty on the 
other side of the grave. And there, too, as sometimes in this 
world, it may follow him through the whole course of his 
being. How earnestly, then, will he put the inquiry, whether 
pardon be possible ; or are the divine laws inflexible ? Re- 
pentance and reformation, in this world, do not always se- 
cure pardon, or release from the penalty ; it may be so in 
another world. 

Such considerations are eminently adapted to make sin- 
ful man feel his guilt and his danger. But they have the 
effect, also, of leading him to examine the whole history of 
providence, to see if no indications of mercy can be found. 
And, in fact, he meets them on every hand. True, there are 
indications of divine displeasure, and alarming premonitions 
of future retribution. But then how thickly strown is almost 
every man’s path with blessings, such as infinite benevolence 
alone could confer. How many alleviations are provided 
even for those evils which look almost like penal inflictions. 
God’s dealings seem like those of a kind earthly parent, who, 
though obliged to assume a stern aspect towards his way- 
ward child, still labors to alleviate his sufferings as much as 
is possibly consistent with the ends of discipline. What 
manifold means of enjoyment, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, has God placed within the reach of nearly all. How 
much more numerous are the objects of sense that give plea- 
sure, than those which give pain ! How rich and varied are 
the enjoyments that spring from our social natures ! How 
delightful are the researches of science and literature. And 
how pure and elevated the happiness springing from virtuous 
affections and benevolent actions. Why should God have 
so filled the world with proofs of his benevolence, if after all 
be could, on no conditions, remit the penalty of his violated 
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law ? Does not the whole course of his providence look as 
if there might be mercy in store for man? How can we but 
hope that there may be, in the midst of so many tokens of 
divine mercy. But oh for a messenger from heaven, to come 
and relieve our doubts, and tell us how reconciliation and 
salvation may be secured, if possible at all. 

Thus might the constitution and course of nature lead a 
man to reason, without a revelation ; and the state of feel- 
ing thus induced, is exactly such as prepares him to receive 
the Gospel. But there is another essential point, which the 
present system of nature tends to secure for a fallen being. 
He must have a thorough discipline of heart and life, or be 
will never be prepared for a higher and a sinless state; nor, 
indeed, for elevated usefulness and enjoyment on earth. But 
the mixed state of things here, is exactly the school of disci- 
pline which he needs. There is no vicious affection, or habit, 
which this discipline does not tend to eradicate ; and no vir- 
tue which it does not cultivate, prune, and strengthen. How 
does the uncertainty of success in great enterprises arouse 
men to the most untiring industry and indomitable energy. 
Disappointment curbs the proud spirit, and leads to the exercise 
of caution and humility. Bereavement weakens man’s inor- 
dinate grasp upon this world, and lifts the eye of faith and 
hope to another, while the soul meekly bows to the divine 
will. The success which usually attends well-directed ef- 
forts, inspires the soul with courage and perseverance. The 
downfall of the wicked around us, gives strength to our own 
virtue, to maintain its balance. Temptations, manfully re- 
sisted, do the same. To struggle with poverty, blighted hope, 
and the hostility of enemies, gives strength and resolution, 
curbs unreasonable expectations, and leads to a trust in God. 
To exercise virtuous and holy affections, and perform benefi- 
cent and noble actions, gives sweet and holy peace, which 
will stimulate to further gratification, of analogous character. 
The fear of death will act as a constant restraining power 
upon the evil propensities, and quicken the soul to do, with 
its might, what the hands find to do. 

But why should I enlarge ? I could, by appealing to reve- 
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lation, summon a host of witnesses, who have passed into 
eternity, and whose exalted condition there is the fruit of the 
thorough discipline of these earthly scenes. They would tell 
ns, in glowing language, how eminently fitted was their 
earthly probation to give them the spirit, and make them love 
the employments, of heaven. 

In all these respects, then, how obvious that this world was 
intended to meet the wants, and form the character, of a fal- 
len being : of one who had sinned, and needed to have his 
fears of coming judgment awakened, and his hope of mercy 
encouraged, and his whole character transformed. Place 
such a being in a world adapted only for the holy and the 
happy, and his probation must prove a failure. But now 
there may be hope. 

We may now advance a step further in our argument, and 
say, in the fourth place, that such a world as this is exactly 
the place for an exhibition of the work of redemption. Or 
we may regard this principle as the conclusion to which our 
reasoning has conducted us. 

But here it is desirable that we fix upon the meaning of 
the term redemption. 1 understand by it, the whole process 
and means by which a lost and sinful being is restored to the 
divine favor, and prepared for a state of endless holiness and 
happiness. 

Now we have seen how wisely arranged are the present 
constitution and course of nature to act upon the lost and 
sinful soul, both to excite its fears and its hopes, and also to 
subject it to the transforming discipline needful to overcome 
the giant power of depravity, and give it a relish for the em- 
ployments and enjoyments of heaven. So far as the means 
of redemption are concerned, then, all seems clear and suffi- 
cient But two most important questions remain unan- 
swered, and, to unaided human powers, unanswerable. The 
first is : Can God, and if so, how can he, dispense with the 
penalty of his law, and pardon the transgressor? The sec- 
ond is: By what power shall the sinner’s heart be changed, if 
all means fail, as experience shows that they do ? The an- 
swer to these questions brings out the grand peculiarity of the 
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gospel : I mean, the incarnation and vicarious sacrifice of the 
Son of God. That work gives a triumphant answer to both 
these inquiries. It shows how God can be just, while lie jus- 
tifies the believer in Jesus ; and it secures the agency of the 
Holy Spirit for the renewal and sanctification of the heart. 

See, now, how exactly this doctrine of reconciliation and 
forgiveness through atoning blood, meets the case of the lost 
und inquiring sinner. The analogies of nature had awak- 
ened his fears of future punishment, while other analogies 
had led him to some gleams of hope that God might have 
mercy in store. But there nature left him in painful uncer- 
tainty whether these intimations were anything more than 
the suggestions of disordered imagination. How sweet, then, 
the voice which revelation utters : the Son of Man is come to 
save that which was lost. He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions; he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish , but have ever- 
lasting life. To holy and happy beings, such language would 
seem passing strange; but to the lost and inquiring soul, 
they are the very music of heaven. They scatter his doubts 
and fears ; they show what depths of wisdom and mercy 
there are in the divine nature; they disclose a plan of recov- 
ering mercy wonderful and grand beyond human conception; 
and, accepting the offers of mercy, the heart is filled with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory . Oh, how could a world be 
better adapted than ours, to be a theatre for the work of re- 
demption ! How wisely and mercifully are nature’s laws 
and operations arranged to prepare the human mind to re- 
ceive the news of blood-bought mercy; and how illustri- 
ously are God’s law and honor maintained before the uni- 
verse, while mercy’s arms are thrown wide open ; so that we 
may exultingly say : mercy and truth are met together; right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other. 

I am aware that able writers have adduced strong objec- 
tions against this reasoning to prove the world in a fallen 
state. The first objection is, that wise and perfect laws con- 
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trol the present system of nature, whose normal operation 
produces happiness. That such laws exist, and that the 
leading object of their ordination and arrangement is benefi- 
cial, I am not disposed to doubt But it is no less true, that 
evil is incidental to the operation of every one of these laws ; 
nor can the most consummate prudence and the keenest fore- 
sight always avoid it, with such natures as we possess. Why 
is this, I ask ? For such an exposure to suffering is not con- 
sistent with our ideas of a paradisaical or heavenly state. 
The supposition that man is in a fallen state, and needs the 
discipline of evil, explains the matter as no other supposition 
can ; while the fact that everything is under the control of 
wise and beneficent laws, shows the divine wisdom and be- 
nevolence, and that the incidental evil is not a penal inflic- 
tion, nor the world in a state of retribution. 

A second objection to this reasoning is, that many of the 
natural evils of this world are, upon the whole, beneficial to 
individuals and communities. Not only do I admit this, but 
should state the case more strongly, and say, that every nat- 
ural evil was intended for the good of men. But they could 
not be for the good of unfallen, sinless beings, such as once 
inhabited paradise, and will hereafter dwell in heaven ; hence 
I infer that they were intended fora fallen and not a holy race. 
That the necessary means of mail’s discipline should be made 
promotive of his happiness, is a striking indication of won- 
derful wisdom and benevolence in the Deity, and shows that 
the heart of God yearns over man, even though compelled to 
subject him to severe discipline ; but it does not show that 
such arrangements are adapted to an unfallen race. 

On this subject, we have an instructive example in the 
scriptures, confirmatory of the position which we take. The 
ground is represented as cursed on account of man’s apos- 
tasy, so as to bring forth thorns and thistles, and compel him, 
in sorrow and the sweat of his face, to eat bread. This is a 
graphic description of that severe toil to which man, ever 
since the apostasy, has been subject. Yet every reasonable 
man regards it as a great blessing to the race, with its fallen 
nature, though it would not have been so in Eden, where the 
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keeping and dressing of the garden was without sweat and 
sorrow. We are certain, then, that severe toil was one of the 
inflictions upon the race for their apostasy, and yet God 
has so ordered it, that it is a blessing. Death too, which is 
another consequence of the fall, according to the Bible, has 
many blessings in it, in such a world as ours, though to indi- 
viduals it is usually the climax of all mortal evils. Indeed, 
what natural evil is there, that has not many salutary influ- 
ences and accompaniments ; and since we are sure that toil 
and death are the results of the apostasy, is it not a fair pre- 
sumption, that all other natural evils have the same origin, 
and consequently prove such a lapsed condition of the race ; 
while, at the same time, they indicate the wonderful benevo- 
lence of the Deity, who alone knew how thus to connect 
blessings with severe discipline. 

A third objection to the position that natural evils prove a 
fallen condition of the world, is that many of them could not 
be prevented. How could animals, with a nervous system, 
escape suffering and death, in a world that was governed by 
the laws of gravity, electricity, and chemistry? and especially 
when whole races exist with organs prepared expressly to 
Beize and destroy other animals? 

I freely admit that pain, sickness, and death are insepara- 
ble from the present system of things, and with such natures 
as animals possess. But the question is : why God ordained 
such a system ? Will it be said, it is because it is the best 
possible system ? So it is, for fallen beings ; but not for the 
innocent and holy. Will it be said, that God could not form 
any system that shall exclude evil ? Is it, indeed, certain that 
the present laws of nature are independent of the Divine 
will ? More probably they originated in the divine will. At 
least, it is certain that if the laws of nature do lie beyond the 
divine control, the constitution of animals does not ; and it 
might have been so modified as to prevent all the evils of 
which we are speaking, and that without any miracle. Why 
this has not been done, is the question ; and the most reason- 
able answer is : Because their present constitution is far bet- 
ter for a fallen being. It will be different in heaven, and 
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there, doubtless, such modifications will be made, either in 
the natare of things, or in the constitution of its inhabitants, 
as will exclude evil of every kind. 

Fourthly, it is objected to my reasoning, that most proba- 
bly the same general laws prevail throughout the material 
universe, and the same kinds and forms of matter occur, at 
least to a great extent. Hence if these laws and arrange- 
ments show this world to be in a fallen condition, they 
show the whole universe to be in the same state. Does this 
seem probable, either from scripture or reason ? 

I admit the premises, in this objection, but not the con- 
clusion. It does seem probable that the mechanical, optical, 
electrical, and chemical laws, that control matter on earth, 
extend through the universe. But organic laws, that is, such 
as control the structure and form of animals and plants, may 
be entirely unlike, in different worlds ; and this, as we have 
seen, is all that is necessary to exclude the natural evils of the 
present world. How easy, for infinite wisdom, to give to cre- 
ated beings such a material organization, that the intense 
heat of the sun, or the intense cold of Neptune, or any other 
extreme that would be fatal to such organic beings as now 
inhabit the earth, should be only a means of happiness! If, 
then, the elementary forms and combinations of matter are 
essentially the same, in all worlds, it does not follow that 
they are all in a fallen condition. The Bible, indeed, teaches 
us, in the history of the fallen angels, that there have been 
extra-terrestrial apostasies. But in regard to any particular 
world, we need to know (what we never can, without a reve- 
lation) whether the organization of its inhabitants be such as 
to admit, or exclude, the incidental evils that prevail on this 
planet, before we can infer that it is in a fallen or unfallen 
state. Heaven or hell may depend, essentially, on this fact 
alone. 

Finally, it is said that when God had finished the creation 
he saw even / thing' that he had made , and behold it was very 
good; while, by the supposition which I make, much is very 
bad. 

In this inspired declaration lean cordially join. For such* 
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instincts provided for the express purpose of seizing and de- 
vouring other tribes ; and who will doubt that a fate which 
1 awaits all indiscriminately, is the result of a law imposed by 
the Author of nature. It is not difficult, indeed, to conceive 
that animal organization might have been so contrived as to 
ensure an indefinite continuance of life. But it is, in fact, so 
contrived as to ensure the destruction of the system, even 
though no disease assail it. After a certain period, varying 
in different species, the vessels become choked with excre- 
mentitious matter, the functions diminish in power, and the 
vital energies gradually give way to disorganizing chemical 
agencies. The law of decay is, in fact, as certain in its ope- 
ration as the law of gravity, and apparently just as much a 
part of the Divine plan of the world. 

It will be said, however, that natural no more than moral 
evil was of divine ordination ; but was consequent upon 
man’s transgression. All nature, animate and inanimate, 
then experienced a change. Arctic cold and tropical heat 
succeeded to the ever vernal climate of Eden. Disease, from 
a thousand lurking places, seized upon its unsuspecting vic- 
tims. Herbivorous animals were changed into carnivorous, 
and furious war began among the tribes of earth. Death 
rushed forth with his bloody commission, and began the 
dreadful work, which he has never ceased. In short, Pan- 
dora’s box flew open, and woes unnumbered were let loose 
upon a guilty world. 

Is it so ? Did all the physical evils of earth thus begin ? 
Sin Was, indeed, as I believe, their procuring cause ; but the 
question we are now considering, is : when were they first 
introduced? Let us callup another witness, who, though 
he may not quite settle the question, will afford a strong pre- 
sumption that the epcch was pre- Adamic. I appeal to Com- 
parative Anatomy. 

The question I put is : How can a harmless herbivorous 
animal be converted into one carnivorous and cruel: a camel, 
for instance, into a tiger ? In no way, this science replies, 
but by a new creation. For it is not the disposition of the 
animal, simply, that must be changed. That depends, appa- 
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reotly, upon its anatomical structure. If it have a certain ki nd 
of teeth, and other correspondent organs, it will be harmless 
and herbivorous ; but if another sort of teeth, it will be car- 
nivorous, and, as we say, .cruel. In short, in order to change 
a camel into a tiger, you must give him a new kind of teeth, 
a new sort of digestive organs ; different extremities for pur- 
suing and seizing its prey; different senses for discovering 
and tracking its victims; different muscles, at least in many 
parts of its frame ; and different instincts. In short, it must 
be an entirely new creation. 

Now, does the Bible give us a hint of any such entire 
metamorphosis, at the time of man’s apostasy, in the animal 
kingdom, or in the vegetable kingdom ? for, if the one was 
changed, the other must have been also ? In other words, 
does it give us to understand that there was an entirely new 
creation of all organic life, upon man’s transgression ? It is 
not even intimated, as it seems to me, in the inspired record; 
and I trust I can show that the reverse is clearly taught. 

But let ns bring in another witness: one whose chief busi- 
ness is with the pre- Adamic history of our globe. I refer to 
Geology. This science testifies unequivocally, and appeals 
to a great multitude of facts to show, that the laws of na- 
ture on this globe were the same, during the vast periods 
that preceded man’s existence, as since that epoch. I mean 
the laws of chemistry, of meteorology, of electricity, mag- 
netism, galvanism, of light and heat, and consequently 
those of geological change. Hence the condition of the 
air, the waters, and the dry land, has been essentially as 
it now is, in its general features, though the temperature 
and relative amount of land and water have greatly varied. 
The laws of organic life, too, have been essentially the same 
as now, ever since animals and plants have occupied the 
globe. All the great classes of animals and plants have had 
their representatives in all the formations, which extend 
through ten or twelve miles, in thickness, of rock. All these 
races were formed on the same general plan of organization ; 
so that they can be arranged into groups, along with exist- 
ing Bpecies. In all periods, carnivorous races have existed, 
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to act as nature’s police, and keep down an excess of popu- 
lation. The anatomical structure, both of animals and plants, 
has been essentially identical, through all past periods and 
the present period. Animals have had, always, a nervous 
system, a circulatory system, an osseous, or testaceous, or crus- 
taceous system, and organs for respiration and for digestion. 
The food, too, has always been either vegetable or animal, 
as at present. 

Death, likewise, has ever been the same unsparing con- 
queror over all the systems of life that have occupied the 
globe. At least five or six of these systems, essentially inde- 
pendent of one another, are found to have lived and died be- 
fore the present races appeared. Suffering must ever have 
attended their dissolution, as it now does ; and the same sys- 
tem of reproduction has filled up the gaps which death has 
made. In short, the same mixed system of suffering and en- 
joyment that now exists, has ever prevailed, from the dawn 
of organic existence. Not less than thirty thousand species 
of animals and plants, disinterred from the rocks, attest the 
truth of these statements and settle the question, beyond all 
cavil, as to the existence of physical evil among all the pre- 
Adamic races upon the earth. It is one of the most certain 
and best established of all the conclusions of geology. 

Such is the testimony of science and experience, in sup- 
port of the two chronological branches of my general propo- 
sition, that this world was created and fitted up for the ex- 
press purpose of displaying the work of redemption. But the 
inquiry will arise, in every Christian’s mind, whether revela- 
tion gives us any information on the same subject, either in 
its favor, or against it. Even hints, from an authority so 
much higher than science or history, are of great importance. 
And I do not suppose that we ought to expect much direct 
and formal information, on such subjects, in the scriptures ; 
for though important, they relate specially to the philosophy 
of religion ; and the grand object of revelation is to com- 
municate those practical truths that bear directly upon hu- 
man salvation. Nevertheless, if I do not greatly mistake, 
the Bible is not silent concerning the points we are discus- 
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sing. Liet us look at the question last considered, in relation 
to the period when physical evil was first introduced upon 
the globe. 

Recollect that the point to be settled is, whether physical 
evils, such as suffering and death, were in the world pre- 
vious to man's apostasy; in other words: were the gene- 
ral condition of things in nature, and the structures and hab- 
its of animals, essentially the same before as since man’s 
apostasy? We obtain a presumption that such was the fact 
in respect to death, from the nature of the threatening made 
to roan if he should transgress. 

No reasonable ruler could affix a penalty to his laws, 
whose nature his subjects had no means of knowing. Much 
less would the righteous Ruler of the Universe do it When, 
therefore, God threatened death to Adam, if he ate of the 
forbidden fruit, it would seem reasonable to suppose that he 
roast have had before him examples of what he must expect 
If death reigned from the beginning among the inferior ani- 
mals, as science affirms, such examples would be within his 
knowledge. In these circumstances God would say to him, 
you are now exempt from that mysterious and appalling 
change through which all other animals pass, and as long as 
you observe my laws you will escape this evil. But eat the 
forbidden fruit and you too shall die. 

But Genesis affords us a more direct evidence that before 
man’s transgression death was a general law of organic na- 
ture. For a system of reproduction implies a correspondent 
system of death. In other words, where there is an indefi- 
nite multiplication of individuals, there must be a corre- 
spondent decrease to prevent the world from being over- 
stocked. Now it is stated that the plants that were created, 
had seeds in themselves, — a clear proof that the same sys- 
tem of growth and decay existed in vegetable nature then 
as now. Man, also, and all the inferior animals, were com- 
manded to be fruitful, and to multiply. Is it not clear, then, 
that the system had death in it before the fall, and that even 
man would not have been excepted, but by special divine 
power ? 
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Consider, too, the fact of Adam’s naming the animals, 
which he did before the apostasy. The sacred writer evi- 
dently means that he gave them the names which they bore 
after the transgression. But if such a change took place 
after that event in their natures, as some suppose, it must, 
as we have seen, have been equivalent to a new creation, 
and their old names would no longer answer. How absurd 
the idea that names were given to races that were soon to 
be transmuted to other animals; and how strange that no 
intimation is given of such transmutation, if it took place. 

The history of the Garden of Eden, also, leaves the con- 
viction on the mind that the physical condition of the world 
in general was the same before as after the fall. That Gar- 
den is represented as a spot selected and fitted up expressly 
for man’s residence while innocent. And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden , and there he put man 
whom he had formed. After his transgression he was driven 
out of this garden, and cherubim and a flaming sword pre- 
vented his return. After his exclusion, he was compelled, in 
the sweat of his brow, to till the ground, and there he met 
with the thorns and the thistles, which were a part of his 
punishment, — not probably because they now sprung up 
where they did not grow before, — but because he was ex- 
cluded from Eden, and the rest of the world had been 
cursed from the beginning for his sake; that is, adapted to 
him as a fallen being. For it is a curious fact that, as already 
suggested, some of the things, that seem at first view to have 
been punishments, and would have been so in Eden, are, in 
truth, in his fallen condition, great blessings. Such is the ne- 
cessity of labor, — the fatigue attending it; and even the 
thorns and thistles become so, by stimulating his industry and 
ingenuity. How much more probable such a view, than that 
which regards these circumstances as punishments merely. 
In Eden they would have been such, and his exclusion from 
thence was a punishment. But after he had sinned, the 
world, as it now is, was much better adapted to his charac- 
ter. In Eden he never could have been recovered from his 
ruin ; but by means of the discipline of the present world he 
may be. 
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One other circumstance mentioned in Genesis, shows us 
that no very great change in the physical constitution of 
man took place when he fell. The same materials served 
him for food in Eden as after his expulsion, except that it 
was exclusively vegetable while in a state of innocence, 
with the addition of animal products afterwards. This fact 
shows that the structure and functions of his body have 
ever been essentially the same, except the addition of dis- 
ease as the consequence of sin. 

Let us now inquire whether the scriptures afford any cor- 
roboration of the general proposition that this world was 
created, fitted up, and intended, to be the theatre of re- 
demption. 

Look first at Colossians 1 : 16. Here it is distinctly 
asserted that all things were made by Christ and for 
Christ. In the adjoining verses this sentiment is amplified 
and repeated with strong emphasis. Parallel passages, also, 
occur in other parts of scripture. John says, without him 
was not any thing made that was made. In other passages, 
God is said to have created all things by Jesus Christ. Here 
is no contradiction, if we only admit that Christ, as God, 
created the universe. What other meaning can we affix to 
the words all things were created by him and for him ? To 
the second person of the Godhead was this work committed, 
because he was to use the world after its creation for the 
theatre of his incarnation and propitiatory sacrifice ; and, 
therefore, it was proper that he should make just such a 
world as was best adapted for such a display. Is not this a 
fair literal meaning of this text? And does it not teach, 
directly and naturally, just what is contained in my propo- 
sition ? How strange that some interpreters of the Bible 
should endeavor to make the creation here spoken of, figu- 
rative, in defiance of all just rules of exegesis ; and thus 
strike out of the Bible one of the noblest truths which it 
contains! Is it not because they have had no idea that the 
material universe could be a part of the work of redemp- 
tion? 

In Ephesians the apostle teaches essentially the same 
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great truth ; and carries back the work of redemption, not 
merely to the time of creation, but into the councils of 
eternity. Unto me , says he, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ : And to make all 
men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ : To the intent that now unto the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places, might be known by 
the church, the manifold wisdom of God. According to the 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
How does the apostle in this passage seem to labor for ex- 
pressions strong enough, and comprehensive enough, to 
bring out the great thoughts which revelation has poured 
into his mind! He was amazed that one so insignificant as 
himself, should be allowed to develop spiritual riches that 
were unsearchable — even the infinite riches of Jesus Christ 
He was permitted to make known to men that great mys- 
tery of redemption, which Jrom eternity had been hid in the 
divine Mind. Even the creation of the universe had been 
accomplished by Christ, as a part of his work; and the ob- 
ject of the whole was to exhibit, through the church, the 
manifold wisdom of God, to the exalted inhabitants of 
heaven. And all this was according to God’s eternal pur- 
pose, not the result of any exigency. In fact, the apostle 
was employed in developing the counsels of eternity ; in 
bringing before the world the loftiest and most wonderful 
plan which the created universe had ever known. What an 
honor ! What a privilege ! 

I would call attention to another passage of Paul, which 
seems to me to teach what I have endeavored to prove 
from science, that all nature sympathizes, and always has sym- 
pathized deeply, with man in his fallen condition ; and, as a 
consequence, has been subjected to frailty, straitness, and suf- 
fering. I reckon (says he, in Romans) that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us. For the earnest expectation of 
the creature waileth for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
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For (he creature was made subject to vanity not willingly , but 
by reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope . Because 
the creature itself also , shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. For toe 
know that the whole creation groanelh and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now. And not only they, but ourselves also, which 
have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves, groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body. 

This passage, I well know, has long been regarded by com- 
mentators as obscure and uncertain in its meaning — a real 
locus vexatissimus. The chief difficulty lies in fixing the 
meaning of the word /erlau ?, which is translated creature, in 
verses 19, 20, and 21, and creation, in verse 22. As many 
as twelve different significations have been prc posed for it 
in this passage. 

One regards it as designating angels. 

A second, the souls, or animating principles of the planets. 

A third limits it to Adam and Eve. 

A fourth, to the souls of believers, in distinction from their 
bodies. 

A fifth, to the bodies of believers, in distinction from their 
souls. 

A sixth, to Christians in general. 

A seventh, to Christians in particular; that is, either Jew- 
ish or Gentile Christians. 

An eighth, to unconverted men in general. 

A ninth, to unconverted men in particular; that is, uncon- 
verted Jews or heathen. 

A tenth, to the rational creation, or men in general. 

An eleventh, to the material creation, animate and inani- 
mate, exclusive of rational beings. 

A twelfth, to the whole creation, animate and inanimate. 

Now, every Greek scholar knows that no word in that lan- 
guage has less ambiguity of meaning, and fewer anomalous 
senses, than fcriais. Almost universally it confessedly means 
the creation, or sometimes the act of creating. It is once or 
twice used, in scripture, to designate Christians; but the epi- 
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thet KaivY] is always prefixed. In order to make it embrace 
the various objects enumerated above, resort is had to the 
very convenient, but absurd principle of interpretation, that, 
since it is a generic term, including the whole creation, it 
must embrace, and may designate, each particular object in 
the universe. 

To show the absurdity of most of the above interpretations 
of this word, it would seem that we need only appeal to 
men’s common sense ; and I have no intention of entering 
upon their formal refutation. The two last but one have 
been adopted by many commentators. But probably a ma- 
jority of the ablest, with Martin Luther, Koppe, Grotius, 
Platt, and Tholuck at their head, adopt the literal sense, and 
suppose the whole terrestrial creation to be embraced; which, 
by a not unusual figure, is represented as suffering and com- 
plaining, as well as hoping for deliverance. And if it be ad- 
mitted, as I have attempted to show, that all nature is in a 
depressed and suffering condition, in consequence of human 
apostasy, how appropriately and expressively is it described 
by this language thus interpreted ! How properly might all 
things be represented as anxiously waiting for the manifes- 
tation or glorification of the children of God; because that 
would bring deliverance to all. How proper to say, that the 
creation was not made subject voluntarily to a frail and suf- 
fering condition ; but by him who put it into such a state 
of subjection as admitted a hope of deliverance from its bon- 
dage, even into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Most 
true is it, that all creation has sighed together, and been in 
anguish, up to the present time. Even Christians, who have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within themselves and 
wait for their adoption as children, looking for the hour when 
their bodies shall be redeemed from the power of frailty and 
death. 

But I will make no further appeal to the scriptures. Yet 
if a desire to maintain my position has not blinded my judg- 
ment, I cannot doubt that I have shown an agreement be- 
tween the teachings of science and revelation on this subject. 
Nor, to accomplish this, was it necessary to put a forced or 
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tumsual meaning upon scriptural language. Its unsophisti- 
cated tones do seem to be in beautiful harmony with the 
deductions of science, in showing redemption to be the great 
object of the creation, arrangement, and providential govern- 
ment of this world. 

The conclusions to which we are brought, by the course of 
reasoning that has now been presented, will be best exhibited 
in the form of inferences. 

1. First, we derive from the subject a presumption (wav- 
ing any supposed positive declarations of scripture) that nat- 
ural evils, to which all creatures on earth are now exposed, and 
the analogous ones to which the inferior animals have been 
subject, in all past periods, have a connection with man’s 
apostasy. Not all of them, indeed, as cause and effect, in the 
usual sense of that phrase. Yet it seems most probable that 
a prospective view of human transgression formed the rea- 
son, in the divine mind, for creating and fitting up such a 
world as ours ; that is, a world adapted to the character and 
wants of a fallen being. He might have made it, as is gene- 
rally supposed he did, so as to suit the nature of perfectly 
holy beings, and then have altered it when man had sinned. 
But the testimony, both of science and revelation, seems to 
be, that no such change has taken place. It is a plausible 
supposition, therefore, that because the earth would ulti- 
mately be the seat of sin, God made it, at first, a world of suf- 
fering to sensitive natures. In this way alone, would unity be 
given to the divine plan. For either in the nature of things, 
or by inflexible decree, it is probable that sin and death are 
inseparable ; and that mortal and immortal natures cannot 
coexist in the same natural constitution. 

It may be thought difficult to reconcile, with infinite be- 
nevolence, the suffering and death of so many animals, that 
preceded man’s existence, if we regard it all as occasioned 
by his sin. But is it any easier to see how their present suf- 
ferings, brought on them by man’s wickedness, is consistent 
with the divine goodness ? The fact that they suffer at all, 
not the time when, is the grand difficulty. But let it be re- 
membered, that suffering is not necessarily punishment Can 
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it not be shown that animal existence, in this world, is de- 
cidedly a blessing, in spite of their sufferings ; and if so, was 
it not consistent with divine benevolence to bestow it? Be- 
sides, can we say certainly that no compensation awaits 
animals ? Are we sure that they will not exist hereafter ? A 
wise man will hesitate long before he answers in the affirm- 
ative. 

Sympathizing with the views expressed in this first infer- 
ence, I am prepared to fall in with the current opinion among 
evangelical Christians, that Adam’s transgression was the 
occasion of all the suffering and death that have ever 
reigned on this globe. I go, in fact, beyond the common 
opinion, because I include pre-Adamic as well as post- 
Adamic evil in the same category. It is what might, perhaps 
not inappropriately, be called geological supralapsarianism. 

2. Secondly , the subject shows us that , in the original plan of 
creation in the divine mind, all things were so ordered as to 
make this world a theatre for the work of redemption . 

I apprehend that a very common idea of this work is, that 
it was rather an after-thought, on the part of God : that after 
placing man in the probation of Eden, he waited to see 
whether he would obey, before he determined what to do if he 
should not. These anthropomorphic views are very com- 
mon with unthinking minds ; and the Bible accommodates 
its language, sometimes, to human frailty : as when it repre- 
sents God as under the influence of human feelings and pas- 
sions. But we are allowed to enucleate the true philosophic 
meaning out of such popular illustrations. And in respect to 
redemption, how absurd to suppose that God, who foreknew 
that man would fall, should not, in eternity, have provided 
for such an event ! How improbable that he should have 
fitted up this whole world for a holy race, when he knew that 
they would all be unholy, save the first pair temporarily. 
How much more likely, that the Lord God should plant a 
garden eastward , in Eden , and there put man, as we know 
he did, while he suffered thorns and thistles — fit symbols of 
the various evils of life — to grow everywhere else, as they 
ever had done. 
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The sacred writers seem more disposed than modern theo- 
logians to refer the scheme of redemption to God’s eternal 
purpose. When they speak of Christ as suffering, it is, with 
them, according to the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God. When they refer to the plan of redemption, it is to 
the mystery which) from the beginning of the world , hath been 
hid in God , whose manifold wisdom is shown hereby, accords 
ing to the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. How much nobler are such views than those which 
are limited to the works of Christ during his incarnation. 
The latter may be all that is necessary in the beginning of the 
Christian life ; but the mature Christian will not be satisfied 
till he has traced back the history of redemption through all 
past time and past eternity, to its origination in the divine 
purpose. 

3. Thirdly , the subject shows us that the exhibition of the 
divine glory in the work of redemption . , was the grand 
object for which this world was created. 

All will admit that the illustration of the divine glory was 
the great object of creation. But if most men were asked 
in what way this glory is most strikingly manifested, they 
would point you to the wisdom, power, and benevolence, 
which nature’s works present, without reference to redemp- 
tion. Nor would I disregard these displays. But after all, if 
k be admitted that the constitution of nature and its history 
from the beginning, show that everything has been devel- 
oped, arranged, and carried on, to aid a fallen being in his 
restoration to holiness, forgiveness, and happiness, every 
other object must be regarded as subordinate to this ; and 
redemption be looked upon as the great fact of nature, as it 
is of revelation. In what way can the divine glory be more 
illustriously displayed, than by lavishing the riches of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence to adapt a world for the residence 
of fallen man, and for the exhibition of incarnate love ? 

If these things are so, am I not sustained and justified in 
the assertion, that I had found “something of the Cross in 
nature, and something of nature in the Cross? Indeed, 
might I not have used stronger language, and have said, that 
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I had found much of the Cross in nature ? For we find it 
everywhere impressed upon her constitution and history; 
daguerreotyped, as it were, into the very framework of our 
world ; and needing only the application of fair reasoning, 
to bring out the picture and fix it upon the plate. 

4. In the fourth place , we learn from the subject , that a full 
and complete history of redemption includes pre-Adamic 
history . 

I do not refer to what took place in the councils of eter- 
nity in respect to the mission of the Soil of God ; but to 
the fitting up of this world, during the long periods that pre- 
ceded man’s existence, so that it should be best adapted to 
the restoration of a fallen being. The eminent American 
divine (Jonathan Edwards), who has written 44 The History 
of Redemption,” makes the work of Christ on earth to 
commence immediately after the fall of man. In his day 
science had not demonstrated the existence of a long pre- 
Adarnic period ; and yet, with a sagacity peculiar to gifted 
minds, he makes a statement almost equivalent to the posi- 
tion which science enables us now to take, and which I have 
made the fundamental principle of this Article. 44 As to 
this lower world,” says Edwards : 44 It was doubtless created 
to be a stage, upon which this great and wonderful work of 
redemption should be transacted ; and therefore, as might be 
shown in many respects, this world is wisely fitted in its for- 
mation, for such a state of man as he is in since the fall, 
under a possibility of redemption ” (Hist, of Red. p. 17. Tract 
Soc. Ed.). A knowledge of the state of things during the 
long pre- Adamic state of the globe, enables us to add, or 
rather to prefix, an interesting chapter to the history of re- 
demption. It shows us that the vast and ofttimes repeated 
population of the globe before man, was all subjected to „ 
suffering and death, because man, when he should appear, 
would fall from rectitude ; and thus it shows that the world 
from its commencement, was adapted, even .in its physical 
constitution, to a lost and sinful being. It exalts our con- 
ceptions of the extent and grandeur of the work of redemp- 
tion, to show how everything was conspiring on the globe, 
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during the immeasurable periods of its early history, to 
make it such a place as man’s character and wants de- 
manded, and God’s glory in the incarnation be best displayed 
before the universe. The unity of the world, in a religious 
respect, has thus been preserved from the beginning, and the 
feature in it that has ever been most prominent, in its adap- 
tation to the work of redemption. 

5. In the fifth place , this subject shows that the existence of 
so much confusion , trial , and suffering in this world , illustrates , 
instead of disproving, divine benevolence. 

Many an honest mind, when it sees so much of inevitable 
suffering everywhere,* — so much of unavoidable ignorance, 
— such inequality in the gifts of Providence, — such terrible 
disappointments of the most innocent and best laid plans, — 
and so much of mortal anxiety and distress from disordered 
nerves, — many an honest mind, I say, surrounded by such 
scenes, is thrown into a state of painful doubt whether there 
be a wise and benevolent ruler of the universe. The ques- 
tion presses upon us : Why should omnipotent goodness per- 
mit these manifold evils to prevail, when they might so 
easily be prevented? Behold in this subject a solution of 
this enigma. God has made this world such as it is, be- 
cause infinite wisdom shows that its present condition is 
better adapted than any other, to man’s character, and 
affords the only hope that he may be restored to holiness and 
happiness. No other state of things would give any such 
hope. Hence the evils of life are a fine illustration of divine 
benevolence. If man’s nature had not become disordered 
by sin, God would have provided a very different state of 
things ; but as he now is, any less of trial and suffering 
would have been fatal to his highest good. The disease is 
desperate and calls for strong remedies. How illustriously, 
then, does God’s benevolence shine from out of the depths 
of all mortal evils ! They are a part of the grand work of 
redemption ; and for them all, the sufferer may hereafter bless 
divine wisdom and benevolence. But had an unwise kind- 
ness placed man, as he is by nature, in a paradisaical state, 
eternal destruction would have been his certain lot. 

24 * 
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6. In the sixth place , in the light of this discussion, how im- 
perious the duty , and exalted the privilege , of persuading the 
whole human family to participate in the blessings of redemp- 
tion. 

This duty has been usually based upon the positive com- 
mand of Christ, as the chief motive. But if the views we 
have taken be admitted, we may bring in additionally the 
voice of all nature. The whole creation, groaning and trav- 
ailing in pain until now, is waiting anxiously for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, because not till then will it be 
delivered from its fettered and suffering condition. Subjected 
unwillingly to a frail and dying state, it must remain so till 
the gospel has been preached to every oreature. For this 
end was the world created by Christ and for Christ ; and, 
therefore, should every renewed soul feel that it is a great 
privilege to make known everywhere that salvation which 
he purchased at an infinite sacrifice. 

Every enterprise in which we embark, rises in our estima- 
tion in proportion to the number and exalted rank and char- 
acter of those who cooperate with us or cheer us on by their 
approbation. Tested by such a rule, what cause can com- 
pare in dignity and importance with that of spreading the 
gospel ; and what office can be more honorable, or desirable, 
than those who have devoted their life to this service. For 
in the scriptures they find the Infinite God, — the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, — not only commanding and urging 
them onward in their work, but cooperating and making 
their labors successful ; and they find nature conspiring with 
revelation in showing the world itself to have been created 
and fitted up, as it is, for the express purpose of carrying 
forward and consummating the work of redemption. It is, 
therefore, the grandest and the noblest enterprise in which 
any created being can engage. All others pursued by men 
are insignificant in comparison with this; and the most 
humble servant of God, who preaches the gospel, even with 
a feeble, a stammering tongue, and perhaps amid ridicule, 
contempt, and persecution, moves in a sphere far more sub- 
lime and glorious than the proudest military conqueror, the 
mightiest civil ruler, or the most profound philosopher. 
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7. Finally , what a day will that be when the work of redemp- 
tion shall be completed, and this poor fallen world shall be 
succeeded by the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness . 

Then cometh the end , when Christ shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God , even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule , and all authority , and power . And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him , then shall the Son also , 
himself be subject unto him that put all things under him , that 
God may be all in all . The mediatorial work will then be 
finished ; the redeemed be all gathered in ; the awards of 
eternity promulgated from the judgment-seat ; and the 
last enemy conquered ; then may the delegated power of 
Christ, as Redeemer, be given up, and God alone, though 
still as Father, Son, and Spirit, occupy the throne; no 
longer working in their three-fold manifestation for human 
salvation, but rejoicing over the multitude, which no man 
can number, redeemed among men, and safe in the arms of 
eternal love. The Creation now freed from its fetters and 
its curse, may spring forth into the glorious, liberty of the 
sons of God. It is no longer necessary that it should groan 
and travail in pain, because the ransomed are all gathered 
in. Purified by the fires of the last day, and smiling in its 
renovated dress, — more lovely than the robe which Eden 
wore, — it has become a fit abode for the righteous and the 
happy. 

Then, too, will the redeemed take up the retrospect of the 
world’s history. And it will be found that all which is 
worth remembering is embraced in the history of redemption. 
Indeed, what event in the scientific, the political, the social, 
or the military annals of the globe, will not be found to have 
been connected with the progress of redemption ? The ear- 
liest record, which the geologist finds registered in the earth’s 
foundations, nay, even the act of creation itself, will be seen 
to point significantly to the cross. The sacrifice there made 
will, indeed, present itself as the most striking fact earth has 
ever witnessed, and to which all others have reference. Oh, 
how delightful the privilege of tracing out the entire history. 
As new developments open before the glorious company of 
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the redeemed, how will they ever and anon panse in their 
investigations, and with a loud voice exclaim : Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, to receive power and riches and wis- 
dom and strength , and honor and glory and blessing. — Bless- 
ing and honor and glory and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne , and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 


ARTICLE II. 

THE NECESSITY OF THE ATONEMENT. 

BT REV. DANIEL T. FISK, NEWBUBYPOET, MASS. 

The scriptures plainly teach the necessity of the sufferings 
and death of Christ : “ the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders and of the chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again ” 
(Mark 8 : 31). “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 

derness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up; that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life ” (Jn. 3 : 14, 15). “ Thus it is written, and thus it be- 

hooved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the third 
day ” (Lk. 24 : 46). “ And Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned with them out 
of the scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must needs 
have suffered, and risen again from the dead ” (Acts 17 : 
2, 3). 

These, and many other passages, clearly teach that the pas- 
sion of our Lord was necessary ; and the inquiry naturally 
arises : What is the ground of this necessity? Why was it 
needful that Christ should suffer and die ? If it be said, that 
“the scriptures might not be broken — that the Old- Testa- 
ment prophecies respecting the Messiah might be fulfilled, ” 
then we ask : Whence the necessity for these prophecies, un- 
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less there was a prior necessity for the thing predicted ? Why 
did God before show, “by the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer,” unless his sufferings were foreseen to be 
necessary ? If, again, it be said that the necessity for Christ’s 
passion was in “the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God,” then our inquiry is only carried back another step : 
Why was it necessary that God should, beforehand, deter- 
mine to deliver up his only-begotten Son, to suffering and 
to death ? Whence the necessity for a divine purpose that 
should include the humiliation and mortal agonies of the 
“ Word,” that “ was in the beginning with God ? ” If, from 
this point, we step back upon the fatalist’s ground, and recog- 
nize an absolute necessity, higher than God, binding his will 
and all its issues, with the chain of an inexorable destiny, then 
onr inquiry is at an end : Christ’s death was necessary in the 
same sense, and for the same reason, that all things are neces- 
sary. But if we regard the divine will as free, and all its 
purposes as spontaneous and self-determined, then the way 
is still open to pursue our inquiry touching the ground of the 
necessity for the Saviour’s passion. And the inquiry now be- 
comes teleological. God had some definite end in view when 
he freely purposed, predicted, and effected, the death of Christ ; 
and he purposed, predicted, and effected it, because it was a 
necessary means to that end. What was that end ? It was 
— we suppose all will agree in saying — proximately, the 
salvation of sinful men, and ultimately the promotion of 
his own glory, through the salvation of sinful men. If the 
atonement was necessary at all* it was necessary as the 
means of recovering men from a state of sinful alienation 
from God. The fact that the whole human race is, by na- 
ture, thus alienated, we assume, as indisputable. And it is 
with reference to the reconciliation of sinners with God, and 
their final salvation, that the scriptures affirm a necessity for 
the sufferings and death of Christ. 

But why was an atonement necessary — this is the form 
our inquiry now assumes — in order that men might be re- 
conciled and saved? Is it suggested that we are here enter- 
ing a region of useless and unsafe speculation, and that 
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it were better to be content with the revealed fact, and not 
perplex ourselves about the reasons for it ? But since this 
divinely revealed fact, that an atonement was necessary, in 
order to human salvation, appeals to that divinely implanted 
instinct within us, which ever prompts us to go back of facts 
and search for hidden reasons and underlying principles, and 
without which there would be nothing worthy of the name of 
science or philosophy, it cannot be improper for us to inquire 
why Christ “must needs suffer,” provided our investigations 
are conducted with an humble and reverent spirit Moreover, 
such an inquiry will tend to give definiteness and value to 
our views of the nature of the atonement. We miss much 
of the real significance of the fact that Christ died to save 
sinners, until we discern the true ground or reason for the 
necessity of his death. 

There are three different theories concerning the necessity 
of the Atonement, which, for convenience, may be desig- 
nated as “ The Moral-influence theory,” “ The Satisfaction 
theory,” and “ The Governmental theory.” 

It is proposed to examine the respective claims of these 
three theories, in order. 

I. The Moral-influence Theory . 

The two essential points in this theory are: first that 

repentance and spiritual renewal on the part of sinners, con- 
stitute the only necessary and actual ground of their pardon 

and salvation ; and, secondly , that the death of Christ was 

necessary to furnish and bring to bear effectually, on sinful 
men, those moral influences which were needful to lead them 
to repentance and effect in them a thorough renovation of 

character. 1 * * * * * * * 

This, for substance, was the theory advocated by Abelard 
in the twelfth century; 9 and by Socinus in the sixteenth 

1 It may, perhaps, be thought by some that the advocates of this theory 
wholly deny the doctrine of the Atonement, and should have been passed by in 
this discussion. But as they generally claim to hold to an Atonement, and ap- 
ply this term to the work of Christ in saving men, and affirm that work to have 
been necessary to human salvation, we prefer to devote a brief space to a coit- 
sideration of their theory. 

* Neander’s Ch. Hist, Torrey’s Trans. Vol. IV., p. 502. 
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century, 1 * * * * * * * and has been held by the great body of modern 
Unitarians, although some of them admit that the death 
of Christ may have been necessary for some unknown pur- 
pose, besides that of exerting upon men renovating influ- 
ences. 9 

This theory is manifestly correct in affirming the necessity 
of repentance and true holiness, as an indispensable condi- 
tion of forgiveness and salvation. All Christians agree on 
this point. The scriptures are too explicit here to leave any 
possible room for diversity of opinion. Men must repent or 
perish; be born again or be excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven. 

This theory is unquestionably right in affirming that par- 
don and eternal life are pledged to all who do sincerely 
repent and turn to God, and “ walk in newness of life.” 
When the prophet proclaims : “ Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and 
to our God for he will abundantly pardon v (Isa. 55 : 7), the 
apostle responds : “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons : But in every nation, he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with him” (Acts 
10:34,35). 

This theory is right also, beyond dispute, in affirming the 


1 Hagenbach Hist. Doctrines, Vol. II., p. 341. 

1 “ We have no desire to conceal the fact that a difference of opinion exists 
among ns in regard to an interesting part of Christ’s mediation ; I mean in 
regard to the precise influence of his death on our forgiveness. Many suppose 

that this event contributes to our pardon, as it was the principal means of con- 

firming his religion, and of giving it power over the mind ; in other words, that 

it procures forgiveness by leading to that repentance and virtue which is the 

great and only condition on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us are 
dissatisfied with this explanation, and think that the scriptures ascribe the re- 
mission of sins to Christ’s death, with an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to 
consider this event as having a special influence in removing punishment, though 
the scriptures may not reveal the way in which it contributes to this end ” (Chan- 
ning’s Works, Vol. III., p. 88). “His [Christ’s] death stands forth as no 
other event does in the world’s history, and exerts a power that nothing else has. 

That power is spiritual and for man. We say not there can be no other power 

then ; but if there be, it is not for ns to define” (Rev. E. B. Hall, D. D., Relig. 

Mag. VoL XV., p. 256). 
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life and death of Christ to be preeminently the source of 
those moral influences which lead men to forsake their sins, 
and to u put on the new man, which, after God, is created 
in righteousness and true holiness. ,, By his clearer and ful- 
ler manifestation of God ; by his lucid enunciation of the 
most profound spiritual truths ; by his restoration to the race 
of the last ideal of humanity ; by the sublime and melting 
spectacle of his final sufferings in Gethsemane, and on Cal- 
vary, he became emphatically M the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” There are no motives so mighty and subduing, as 
those drawn from the work of him “who gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.” 

But while this “ moral-influence theory ” thus includes im- 
portant elements of truth, it seems to # us radically defective, 
both on philosophical and scriptural grounds. ' 

(a) It virtually denies that there is any real and universal 
necessity for the work of Christ. If men would repent un- 
der other moral influences than those introduced by Christ, 
then, according to this theory, his work were unnecessary. 
And can it be proved, or justly assumed, that no sinner ever 
did, or ever will become truly penitent, except through the 
moral influences emanating from the life and sufferings of 
Jesus ? The advocates of this theory would probably be the 
last to consign the whole heathen world to perdition, rejecting 
the belief, or hope, common to nearly all Christians, that some 
who never heard Ihe name of Christ, nor felt the influence 
of a single motive, drawn from his teachings or example, or 
death, will be spiritually renewed and saved. For all such, 
if such there be, Christ’s work was, of course, in no sense 
necessary. They are not indebted to it, in any way, for their 
salvation, and will be unable to join, at last, in that “ new 
song,” saying : “ Thou art worthy, for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God, by thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” 

( b ) This theory detracts from the real moral power of the 
atonement, by making its designed efficacy and value to con- 
sist exclusively in its moral power. Whatever is confessedly 
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done, or endured, solely to impress or influence us, becomes, 
forthat very reason, comparatively nninfluential. We are not 
readily moved by that which we know has no end but to 
move us. Sufferings endured only to furnish us with an ex- 
ample of patience and fortitude, have less power to inspire us 
with a spirit of patient and heroic endurance, than sufferings 
necessarily involved in securing some end, connected with in- 
terests higher than our own. Moreover, this theory, by de 
nying that there is a necessity for any other ground of for- 
giveness than repentance, tends to enfeeble men’s ideas of the 
evil of sin and the sacredness of law ; and consequently of 
the riches of divine love and justice, so marvellously blended 
in the cross ; and thus it robs the atoning work of Christ of 
not a little of that power over the conscience and heart 
which, we conceive, really belongs to it 
It might seem invidious, in confirmation of these remarks, 
to appeal to facts; but we cannot suppress the conviction 
that such an appeal would furnish evidence that this theory, 
which makes the sole value of the atonement to consist in 
its renovating, life-giving power, does not actually render 
that doctrine as influential for good as a different theory does. 

(c) According to this theory, the work of Christ has no pe- 
culiar efficacy as a means of human salvation. It saves men 
only in the same sense that everything does, which exerts 
upon them any good moral influence. In kind , its saving ef- 
ficacy is the same as that of every act of true self-denial or 
self-sacrifice for the sake of others. Christ is only a saviour, 
not the Saviour. His claims to that title are not exclusive. 
He merely stands at the head of a great company of the wise 
and good of all ages, who, by their unselfish labors, and holy 
example, and self-immolation, have won men from the down- 
ward path of sin to the upward path of virtue. But can any 
candid reader of the scriptures fail to receive the impression,, 
clear and strong, that the salvation of sinners is a work in 
which Christ has no rival ? that what he did and suffered 
had an efficacy altogether peculiar ? that he alone, properly 
hears the name Saviour , — Jesus, because he alone saves 
his people from their sins ? (Matt. 1 : 21.) 

Vol. XVIIL No. 70. 25 
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(< d ) This theory does not satisfy the awakened moral judg- 
ment of men. Feeble and inadequate convictions of sin may 
allow the sinner to rest content with his own real or sup- 
posed penitence, and his new right purposes and endeavors. 
But let his conscience be quickened and made sensitive ; let 
him have a deep sense of the “ exceeding sinfulness of sin,” 
as committed against a holy God, and in violation of his 
righteous law ; and then, when his penitence is deepest, and 
his purposes of amendment strongest, will he be the least sat- 
isfied with these, as a ground of pardon and of reconciliation 
with God; and will most earnestly demand something more, 
something out of himself, and wholly beyond his power to 
supply. This sense of sin, reaching forth after an objective 
atonement or ground of justification, and demanding some- 
thing besides repentance, to honor the violated law and sat- 
isfy the lawgiver, is a reality, as the experience of untold 
multitudes will attest; is one of the profoundest realities in 
the experience of, we venture to say, the great majority of 
those who begin a truly religious life ; and is a protest of 
their moral nature against the theory, that the only necessity 
and design of Christ’s atonement was to induce men to re- 
pent, and exchange an ungodly for a godly life. 1 

(e) This theory offers no facile and satisfactory explanation 
of numerous passages of scripture which connect the salva- 
tion of men with the work of Christ : 

1. Those passages which explicitly affirm the impossibility 
of salvation except by Christ : “ Neither is there salvation 
in any other ; for there is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must (Set) be saved” (Acts 
4 : 12). u For other foundation can no man lay, than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 3:11). By these texts, 
the possibility of being saved, except by Christ, is mo9t clearly 
and decidedly excluded. If, then, Christ saves only by the 
moral influence of his life and death, he can save none who 
have no knowledge of him ; and hence the countless millions 
who never hear of Christ will, without exception, perish. 
The advocates of this theory, then, are obliged to put an un- 
natural and forced construction upon passages like the above, 
or else believe, what many of them certainly do not believe, 
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that not one of the human race, who is wholly ignorant of 
Christ, will ever repent and be saved. 

2. Those passages which ascribe to Christ’s death a retro- 
spective efficacy : “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past ” (Rom. 3: 25). 
Olshausen says the words apapnjpaTa irporfeyovora u can only 
mean the sins of the world before Christ’s coming.” 1 Stu- 
art adopts the same, interpretation, and says : “ The parallel 
of this remarkable and most cheering and animating senti- 
ment is to be found in Heb. 9: 15. It is implied in other 
passages of the N. T. not unfrequently.” 9 But how can the 
moral influence of Christ’s death be retrospective, or in any 
conceivable way tend to secure the remission of sins com- 
mitted ages before his advent ? The above interpretation of 
these passages, which certainly seems to be the true one, is 
utterly inconsistent with the moral-influence theory of the 
atonement. 

3. Those passages which imply that Christ died for all 

mankind : “ Because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead ” (2 Cor. 5 : 14). “ Who gave himself, a 

ransom for all, to be testified in due time ” (1 Tim. 2 : 6). 
“ That he, by the grace of God, should taste death for every 
man ” (Heb. 2 : 9). “ And he is the propitiation for our sins ; 

and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world ” 
(1 Jn. 2 : 2). How could language express the universal- 
ity of the atonement, more clearly and strongly? It is im- 
possible, by any just rules of exegesis, to exclude from such 
passages their natural and obvious meaning, that Christ died 
for the whole human race. But how can this be, if the whole 
efficacy of his death consists in its moral influence ? That 
influence certainly does not, and was not designed to, reach 
all men. There is no sense in which, according to this the- 
ory, Christ is a “ propitiation for the sins of the whole world ; ” 
or “tasted death for every man.” If he died for all, then 
must his death have a value other than that which consists 
in its power to lead men to repentance. 

1 Com. in loco. * Com. in loco. 
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4. Those passages which clearly teach that the sufferings 

and death of Christ were, in some sense, vicarious or substi- 
tutionary : “ Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for (tnrep) the unjust, that he might bring us to God ” (1 Pet 
3 : 18). “ I delivered unto you, first of all, that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for (im ep) our sins” (1 Cor. 15 : 
3). “Who gave himself for (imep) our sins” (Gal. 1 : 4). 
“ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for (imep) us ” (Gal 3 : 13). “ Who gave him- 
self a ransom for (imep) all ” (1 Tim. 2 : 6). “ While we 

were yet sinners, Christ died for (in rep) us” (Rom. 5:6). 
“ Who, his own self, bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree” (1 Pet. 2 : 24). “ He was wounded for our transgres- 

sions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we are 
healed” (Isa. 51 : 5). It is not easy to conceive how lan- 
guage could, more distinctly and unequivocally, express the 
idea that, in some sense, Christ was a substitute for sinners 
— suffered in their stead. But the idea of substitution must 
be eradicated from these and kindred passages, before they 
can be made to favor the idea that Christ died only to exert 
upon men a good moral influence, fitted to lead them to re- 
pentance. 

5. Those passages which represent the death of Christ as 

a sacrifice or propitiatory offering : “ As Christ also hath 

loved us, and given himself for us, an offering (tt poafyopav) 
and a sacrifice $tv<ruiv) to God ” (Eph. 5 : 2.) “ When thou 

shalt make his soul an offering for sin ” (&er ). “ And he is 

the propitiation (iXaapLos) for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world ” (1 Jn. 2 : 2). M Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation ( IXcurrrjpiov ),* through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past ” (Rom. 3 : 25). The sacrificial idea 
cannot be excluded from these passages ; and no figurative 
interpretation can be put upon them, which does not yet clear- 
ly imply that the death of Christ had an efficacy objective 


1 11 As sin offering,” De Wette. “Expiatory sacrifice,” Tholnck. 
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and God-ward. Neither a literal nor a figurative sacrifice, 
or sin-offering, suggests the idea of subjective moral in- 
fluence. Such terms as “ sacrifice,” “ propitiation,” “ sin- 
offering,” seem wholly foreign to the theory under review; 
and their use by the sacred writers is inexplicable, if this be 
the true theory of the atonement. More inapposite terms 
could scarcely be found, to denote that the sole efficacy of 
Christ’s death consists in the good moral influence which it 
exerts upon men in turning them away from their iniquities. 


II. The Satisfaction Theory . 

The question is : Why was the atonement necessary to se- 
cure the pardon and salvation of sinners ? According to the 
theory we are now to consider, it was^necessary to satisfy, 
appease, or conciliate the distributive justice of God. Other 
important ends, it is conceded, are answered by the atone- 
ment: it has a governmental value, honoring the divine law, 
and sustaining the divine authority. It meets a demand of 
the human conscience, bringing peace to the guilty; and it 
furnishes the most powerful motives to induce men to turn 
from sin to holiness. But, according to this theory, these 
are secondary and incidental ends. The prime design of the 
atonement was to afford satisfaction to divine justice, or the 
“ethical nature” of God. Sin awakens the divine anger, 
which demands the punishment of the sinner; but is satis- 
fied with the substituted punishment of Christ, and permits 
the divine mercy to save the sinner from his deserved doom. 

The germs of this theory are found in the writings of Au- 
gustine, and several of the early Fathers. The view of the 
atonement, however, that prevailed for several centuries, com- 
ing into prominence during the third and fourth, seems to 
have been, that it was necessary to satisfy Satan, rather than 
God ; was a price paid to redeem, or buy off, sinners from 
the just claims which Satan had upon them in consequence 
of their sins. 1 

1 “ In Irenaens, the sufferings of Christ are represented as haying a necessary 
connection with the rightful deliverance of man from the power of Satan. The 

25 * 
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But as Manichaeism disappeared, and a more rational 
view of demoniacal agency began to prevail, a new theory of 
the Atonement became indispensable, and was gradually 
developed. Christ’s death came to be regarded as a satisfac- 
tion, not to Satan, but to God himself. Anselm of Canter- 
bury was one of the first and ablest advocates of the new 
theory; although in his hands it did not assume the precise 
form in which it was subsequently, and is still, held. It has, 
indeed, been denied that Anselm held the modern doctrine 
that Christ’s sufferings were an expiatory sacrifice substituted 
for the punishment of sinners to satisfy divine justice . 1 

Still there can be little doubt that between the satisfaction 
theory which has extensively prevailed in the church during 
the last five or six centuries, and the theory of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, there 4 s a close genealogical connection. The 
general idea of satisfaction rendered to God’s violated honor, 
by the whole work of Christ, was gradually reduced to a 
more specific idea of satisfaction to God’s distributive jus- 
tice by the penal sufferings of Christ substituted for those of 
sinners. Those who hold this theory differ on some of the 
minor points involved, but agree in regard to its main fea- 
tures which are : (1) Sin is inherently hateful and ill-deserv- 

divine justice is here displayed in allowing even Satan to have his due. Of sat- 
isfaction done by the sufferings of Christ to the divine justice, as yet not the 
slightest mention is to be found ” (Neander’s Ch. Hist. Vol. I., p. 642). f * This 
theory was first adopted by the Grecian Church, and especially by Origen 
(Com. in Matt. XX., et alibi), through whose influence it became prevalent 
and was adopted at length by Basilius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nozian- 
zen, Nestorius, and others. From the Greeks it was communicated to the 
Latins, among whom it was distinctly held by Ambrosius, and afterwards by 
Augustine, through whose influence it was rendered almost universal in the Latin 
Church ” (Knapp’s theology, p. 401). See also, Hagenback’s Hist. Doctrines, 
Yol. II., pp. 192-3. 

1 M The idea of a punishment by which satisfaction is made, and which is suf- 
fered in the room of another, does not occur in the scheme of Anselm.” Bauer, 
quoted by Hagenback (Hist. Doct. Yol. II., p. 38). Far from Anselm was the 
idea of a satisfaction by suffering, or an expiation by assuming the punishment 
of mankind ; for the satisfaction which Christ afforded by what he did was cer- 
tainly according to Anselm’s doctrine, to be the restoration of God's honor, 
violated by sin, and by just this satisfaction afforded to God for mankind, was 
the remission of punishment to be made possible” (Neander’s Ch. Hist. Vol. 
IV., p. 500). 
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ing: (2) God, as a being of perfect holiness, necessarily 
hates all sin, as such : (3) God by a constitutional necessity 
of his nature is inexorably obligated to manifest his hatred 
of sin by inflicting the punishment which it deserves : (4) 
This deserved and inflicted punishment satisfies and this 
alone can satisfy the divine hatred of sin, or distributive jus- 
tice: (5) By bearing this deserved punishment in the place of 
sinners, Christ gave the required satisfaction to the divine jus- 
tice, and thereby laid the ground for the pardon and salva- 
tion of them that believe. This theory certainly has much 
to commend it to our belief. By its profounder views of sin, 
and of the divine holiness ; and its juster interpretation of 
many passages of scripture, it possesses decided advantages 
over the theory which resolves the whole efficacy of the 
Atonement into a moral power to lead men to forsake sin, 
and turn to God. It is evidently right in affirming that sin 
is intrinsically hateful and ill-deserving ; that it is an evil per 
se , and not merely on account of its tendencies, and conse- 
quences. This we hold to be a fundamental point in all 
our ethical and theological inquiries. The doctrine that sin 
is only a relative and not an essential and intrinsic evil, does 
not, in our view, accord either with the facts of conscious- 
ness, or the teachings of the Bible, and is calculated to 
vitiate our reasoning on many important topics. 

Again, this theory is undeniably right in affirming that 
God necessarily hates sin. He can neither love, nor be in- 
different to what is,* in its own nature, hateful. The emo- 
tions of a perfect being must perfectly correspond to the true 
qualities of things. It is not optional with him whether or 
not, to feel complacency in what is pure and lovely, or dis- 
placency in what is impure and hateful. Even if sin were 
only a relative evil, God would necessarily hate it as such. 
As he must be pleased with what tends to promote the high- 
est welfare of his creatures, so must he be displeased with 
what tends to interfere with their highest welfare. He must, 
therefore, hate sin with a double hatred ; hate it on account 
of its intrinsic hatefulness, and on account of its evil ten- 
dencies. On two of its fundamental points, then, we cor- 
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dially accept the theory now under notice. But when we 
come to its third point, we are unable to yield our assent; 
and here we will commence the statement of our objections 
to this theory of the Atonement : 

1. It rests upon the false assumption that God is, by a 
constitutional necessity, obligated to express his hatred of 
sin, by the infliction of deserved punishment We call this 
an assumption , because we do not find it anywhere proved 
or distinctly argued, but everywhere taken for granted. It is 
really a double assumption. It is assumed, first , that God 
must give expression to his hatred of sin ; and, secondly , that 
he must do so in one particular Way, viz., by the infliction of 
deserved punishment. We call it a false assumption, be- 
cause we see no good reason for believing it to be trtie, but 
many weighty reasons for believing it not to be true. It is 
admitted that sin deserves punishment, but how does the 
simple desert of punishment necessitate its infliction ? It is 
admitted that God must hate sin, but how does his neces- 
sary hatred of sin* involve any necessity for its expression, 
and especially any necessity for its expression in the form of 
judicial punishment? Why may not the displacent emo- 
tion exist without having a penal expression ? Why may 
it not be suppressed, if there appear any good and sufficient 
reason why it should be ? How does its bare existence in 
the mind of God necessitate him to manifest it by inflicting 
the evil which sin that awakened it, merits ? _ Against this 
assumption that there is, in the very nature of God’s emo- 
tion of displeasure at sin, a necessity for its exercise in the 
actual infliction of deserved punishment, we bring forward 
the fact that there is not, in any of the other constitutional 
emotions of God, an inherent necessity for their exercise or 
expression towards the objects which awaken them. The 
commiserative emotion excited in the divine mind by hu- 
man suffering, does not inexorably obbgate God to relieve 
that suffering. Were it so, there would be no suffering un- 
relieved, neither in this world nor in the world to come. But 
there is suffering which God commiserates, but does not re- 
lieve. He suppresses the emotion which it awakens, for 
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wise and benevolent reasons, and permits his creatures to 
suffer, yea, causes them to suffer, often long and severely. 
Why may he not for similar reasons, lay a like restraint 
upon the judicial emotion awakened by human sinfulness ? 
Is it said that the preeminence of this emotion over all 
others, creates a necessity for its expression which does not 
exist in their case ? But has this emotion of displeasure at 
sin any such preeminence ? Wherein does it consist ? How 
shall we weigh one of the divine emotions against anpther, 
and say this is superior to that ? If we were thus to esti- 
mate them, and arrange them according to their relative 
dignity or value, would not the affectionate and sympathetic 
emotions rank at least as high as the ethical or judicial 
emotion ? 

It is sometimes said that the latter is more fundamental 
and central in the divine nature than the others; that it is 
constitutional, while they are voluntary ; so that we can say 
u God must hate sin, must be just;” but we cannot say, 
a God must be merciful, must show pity.” 1 

This statement manifestly proceeds upon an imperfect 
analysis, and a mistaken conception of the divine attributes. 
We hesitate not to deny that justice is any more a funda- 
mental attribute, any more constitutional or involuntary, 


1 44 This avenging justice belongs to God as a judge, and be can no more dis- 
pense with it than he can cease to be a judge, or deny himself ; though at the 
same time he exercises it freely. It does not consist in the exercise of a gratuit- 
ous power, like mercy, by which whether it be exercised or not, injustice is done 
to no one. It is that attribute by which God gives to every one his due, and 
from the exercise of which, when proper objects are presented, he can no more 
abstain, than he can do what is unjust. This justice is the constant will of pun- 
ishing sinners, which in God cannot be inefficient, as his majesty is supreme and 
his power infinite ” (Turretin's Atonement, Trans, by Wilson. New York, 
1859J. “ So long as he is holy he must be just ; he must repel sin , which is the 

highest idea wo can form of punishment ” (Hodge's Essays and Reviews, p. 
1.37). “ For whatever else God may be, or may not be, he must be just. It is 

not optional with him to exercise this attribute, or not to exercise it, as it is in 
the instance of that class of attributes which are antithetic to it We can say : 
“ God may be merciful or not as he pleases,” but wo cannot say : “God may be 
just or not, as he pleases. It cannot be asserted that God is inexorably obligated 
to show pity ; but it can be categorically affirmed that God is inexorably obli- 
gated to do justly ” (Bib. Sacra, Yol. XVI., p. 738). 
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than are love, pity, and that whole “ class of attributes 
which are antithetic to it.” In all the moral attributes of 
God, there is a voluntary and an involuntary element. There 
is the constitutional retributive sentiment and impulse, as 
the basis of justice; and there is the constitutional benevo- 
lent sentiment and impulse as the basis of love and mercy ; 
and the latter is just as essential and fundamental in the 
godhead,’just as involuntary and indefeasible as the former. 
Both. exist and must exist, where the correlated objects 
exist. We can just as easily conceive of God as being des- 
titute of the one as of the other ; as easily conceive of him 
as looking down upon sin without any displacent emotion, 
or any impulse to punish it, as conceive of him as looking 
down upon suffering without any benevolent emotion, or any 
impulse to relieve it These two emotions, as involuntary 
and necessary, are upon a level in point of dignity and im- 
portance, being alike essential parts of an infinite nature. 
Neither is conditioned upon, nor limited by, the other. They 
may coexist harmoniously in the same mind, and in respect 
to the same person, if he be both a sinner and a sufferer. 
The simultaneous expression or gratification of them both, 
in such a case may be impossible ; and if the question then 
arise, which of the two shall be gratified, and which re- 
pressed, the answer must be sought elsewhere than in the 
nature of the emotions themselves. Neither has any such 
inherent superiority as to entitle it to indulgence at the ex- 
pense of the other. The judicial emotion cannot rightfully 
stride forward to reach its own private euds, by trampling 
down compassion by sheer force ; neither can compassion 
stride forward to reach its own private ends by trampling 
down justice by sheer force. These emotions can reach, and 
take effect on their objects, only through the consenting 
action of the will. But the divine will surely will not arbi- 
trarily, or from blind partiality, gratify one of these emotional 
impulses and deny the other ; nor is it necessitated to gratify 
either. It can for good reasons restrain and deny them both 
temporarily or permanently. As a matter of fact it does 
thus lay restraint upon the compassionate impulse, and will 
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continue to do so, as long as there is unrelieved suffering in 
the world, or a lost spirit in hell. And what God thus can 
do, and actually does, to one department of his emotional 
nature, there is every reason to believe he can do to every 
other department. Even if his judicial emotions were more 
intense than his benevolent emotions (of which we have not 
a shadow of evidence), this would be no proof that the 
former must be gratified rather than the latter. The mere 
strength or intensity of any involuntary feeling cannot justify, 
much less, necessitate its voluntary exercise and expression. 
Here, no more than elsewhere, does might make right. The 
justifying reason for all moral conduct is to be found else- 
where than in the mere strength of those constitutional im- 
pulses which prompt to it, whether those impulses be retri- 
butive or commiserative. 

The foregoing argument against the assumption that 
there is in the very nature of God’s emotional hatred of sin 
a necessity for its expression in the actual infliction of 
deserved punishment, is confirmed by an appeal to the 
operations of the human conscience. 

There must be such a correspondence between the moral 
constitution of man and the moral constitution of God as 
to render it legitimate to reason from the one to the other. 
Now can we, indeed, know anything about the divine attri- 
butes, or have any conception of them, unless we reason 
from ourselves, from the finite to the infinite? The emo- 
tions of the human conscience towards sin must be the same 
mi kind as those which sin awakens in the mind of God, 
else we are wholly ignorant what those emotions are. This 
judicial faculty must represent or interpret to us the judicial 
nature of God, else we know nothing about that nature. 
What, then, is the testimony of conscience to the point in 
hand ? Do its displacent emotions towards sin involve a 
necessity for their gratification ? We may examine these 
emotions with reference to the individual’s own sins, or with 
reference to the sins of others. A man commits a sin. Its 
commission is attended or followed by an emotion of dis- 
placency towards the sin, and also by an emotion or sense 
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of personal ill-desert. The former emotion is in kind the 
same that God has towards it The sin is displeasing to, 
and is condemned by, both God and the sinner’s own con- 
science. Thus far all is clear. The action of conscience 
assures us that God hates the sin. But what does the sin- 
ner’s sense of personal ill-desert signify? Clearly this, that 
God regards him as ill-deserving ; and the more this feeling 
of ill-desert is intensified, the more clearly does it intimate 
the strength of the retributive sentiment in the divine mind 
toward him. And is not this the whole of the positive tes- 
timony of conscience in the case ? Does it in any way, 
directly or indirectly, tell him that God must of necessity 
inflict upon him deserved punishment? It tells him that 
God may punish him, that it would be right for him to do 
so, and hence awakens the fear that he will. The disquie- 
tude and misery which it thus sometimes causes, and which 
the criminal sometimes vainly hopes to get rid of, by volun- 
tarily surrendering himself to the penalty of the violated 
civil law, may be regarded as a premonition of coming pun- 
ishment, or as a part of the punishment itself already in- 
flicted. In either case, it only attests the fact, or certainty 
of punishment, but says nothing about God’s being “ inex- 
orably obligated to inflict it,” by the very nature of his con- 
stitutional hatred of it, and sense of its ill-desert. 

Let us then examine the operations of conscience in 
regard to sin committed, not by the individual himself, but 
by others. A godly man, we will suppose, witnesses the 
commission of a heinous offence by a fellowman. He im- 
mediately experiences a strong emotion of displeasure at it. 
He abhors it, hates it with perfect hatred, and pronounces 
the author of it deserving of severe punishment. The 
retributive impulse awakened within him is strong. But is 
this a sufficient reason why he should indulge it? Does the 
very nature of the emotion alone obligate him to give 
it expression in penal form ? * Must he, as an individual, 
impelled by a burning sense of the criminal’s ill-desert, 
execute justice upon him ? Must he not rather repress and 
deny his emotional impulses, and leave it for some one who, 
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having the same emotional impulses, finds in his official 
capacity and relations as ruler, good and sufficient reasons 
to justify him in gratifying them, by inflicting the deserved 
punishment ? Is it not evident that the mere existence of 
these involuntary judicial emotions of conscience involves 
no necessity for their voluntary indulgence and expression ? 
and is not the inference legitimate that the mere existence 
of corresponding emotions in God involve no such necessity 
on his part ? Our first objection, therefore, to the theory 
under review* seems valid, viz.: that it rests on the false as- 
sumption that, because God necessarily hates sin on account 
of its inherent ill-desert, therefore he must necessarily punish 
it as it deserves. 

2. Our second objection to this theory is, that logically it 
precludes the possibility of Christ’s sufferings being substituted 
for the penalty due to sin. It is indeed sometimes claimed 
that this is the only theory of the Atonement that fully re- 
tains the idea of vicariousness, or substitution. On the con- 
trary, we maintain that logically, the idea of vicariousness 
is, by this theory, rendered utterly impossible. God’s or- 
ganic hatred of sin, it is said, imperatively demands the im- 
plication of punishment. But what punishment? not pun- 
ishment in general, but the precise punishment which the 
sin that awakened it deserves. And inflicted on whom ? 
not anybody at random, but the identical sinner whose sin 
has rendered him deserving of it. It is his sin alone that 
has awakened God’s judicial wrath ; it is his punishment 
alone that that wrath necessarily demands, if it demand 
anything. Now to say that a substituted or vicarious pun- 
ishment will satisfy this demand of divine wrath, is to say 
that that wrath can be satisfied with something which it 
does not imperatively demand ;• which is only another way 
of admitting that it does not imperatively demand the in- 
fliction of the punishment of the sin that excited it. If 
something else may take the place of that specific penalty 
which the displacent emotion of God towards sin demands r 
then there is not in the emotion itself an immanent neces- 
sity for the infliction of that penalty ; or if there is any such 

Vol. XVIII. No. 70. 26 
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necessity for its infliction, then the substitution of something 
else for it is out of the question. To say that there may be 
a substituted penalty, provided it be strictly equivalent to that 
whose place it takes, is to say nothing to the purpose. 
Equivalent, i. e., equally efficacious — for what ? Why of 
course to satisfy the divine displeasure. And if something 
else will satisfy that displeasure just as well as the deserved 
punishment itself, then it does not really demand that pun- 
ishment, but only demands to be satisfied with something. 
But what evidence have we that a substituted penalty can, 
in any case, stand so correlated to the judicial emotion ex- 
cited by sin, as to meet and satisfy it ? We here appeal 
again to the testimony of the human conscience. What 
does the awakened conscience of the sinner demand ? So 
far as it demands anything, it demands, not the punishment 
of another person, but of the sinner himself. The penal 
suffering of another person in his stead does not satisfy his 
own sense of ill-desert, for that was not what it demanded- 
It is sometimes said by the defenders of this theory that 
punishment is the correlate to guilt, just as a liquid is the 
correlate to thirst. But is the liquid drank by one person a 
correlate to the thirst of another person ? Does my neigh- 
bor’s eager draught from the sparkling cup, tend in the least 
to assuage my burning appetite ? Can there be a satisfac- 
tory vicarious drinking ? So far then as this analogy holds 
between the cravings of conscience and the cravings of the 
bodily appetite, it disproves the efficacy or the possibility of 
vicarious punishment as an expiation of guilt It can no 
more satisfy the sinner’s judicial thirst to have another per- 
son punished for him, than it can satisfy his physical thirst 
to have another person drink for him. A vicarious endur- 
ance of penalty is not whatdhe guilty conscience demands, 
any more than a vicarious drinking is what the parched lips 
and tongue demand. The demand of conscience is just as clear 
and definite in regard to the person who shall suffer, as it is 
in regard to the penalty to be suffered ; and if in regard to 
the latter it is inexorable and must be met, then for the same 
reason it is inexorable and must be met in regard to the for- 
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mer; if there can be no substitution in regard to the pen- 
alty to be inflicted ; if nothing but the penalty will answer 
the purpose, then can there be no substitution in regard to 
the person on whom it shall be inflicted ; nothing but its in- 
fliction on the sinner himself will answer the purpose. 

If, then, what we have called the false assumption on 
which this theory of the Atonement rests, be not false but 
true, a logical deduction from it is, the absolute impossibility 
of a vicarious Atonement, and of course the absolute impos- 
sibility that, in any case, the deserved penalty should be re- 
mitted, or the sinner saved from the extremest rigor of its 
infliction. 

3. But if it can be shown that the foregoing objection is 
not valid, and that a vicarious penalty is possible, then we 
object to this theory in the third place, that it leaves no room 
for a literal and true pardon of sin. 

Pardon is the gracious remission of deserved penalty. But, 
according to this theory, the penalty is not, and in no case 
can be, remitted ; it is, and must be, in Svery instance of sin, 
endured to the last jot or tittle, either by the sinner, in his 
own person, or in the person of his substitute. In the case of 
the elect, they have suffered the full penalty in the person of 
Christ, their surety or substitute. And by this vicarious pun- 
ishment, all the claims of justice on them are as fully cancel- 
led as if it had not been vicarious. “ It leaves nothing un- 
satisfied, either in God’s moral nature or man’s moral sense.” 
Their debt is wholly paid ; their sin is thoroughly expiated ; 
and of course there can be, for them, only a nominal pardon. 
How can a debt that is already paid, or a sin that is already 
punished, be said (except figuratively) to be forgiven ? Or 
bow can God, who has already exacted punishment for a sin, 
to his entire satisfaction, be said to forgive it? There is no 
longer any penalty due to the sin, and of course there is none 
to remit. The non-infliction of penalty in such a case is, in 
no proper sense of the word, pardon. It is an act of justice, 
not of grace. The believer can boldly claim it as a right, 
and need not humbly sue for it as a gracious favor. In at- 
tempting to obviate this objection, by showing that the pay- 
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ment of a penal debt by a surety does not, like the similar 
payment of a pecuniary debt, set at liberty the debtor, Tur- 
retine is compelled to admit that the suffering of Christ was 
not the precise penalty of the law : was a vicarious suffering 
not a vicarious penalty. 1 But many do not shrink from ac- 
cepting the conclusion to which their premises logically con- 
duct them : that exemption from punishment, in his own per- 
son is the believer’s right, and may, in justice, be claimed by 
him as such. We occasionally meet with language, like the 
following from President Edwards: u The justice of God, that 
required man’s damnation, and seemed inconsistent with his 
salvation, now as much requires the salvation of those that 
believe in Christ, as ever before it required their damnation. 
Salvation is an absolute debt, to the believer, from God ; so 
that he may, in justice, demand it, on account of what his 
Surety has done. For Christ has satisfied his justice fully 
for his sin ; so that it is but a thing that maybe challenged, that 
God should release the believer from punishment ; it is but 
a piece of justice that the creditor should release the debtor, 
when he has fully paid the debt.” 8 If such language is to 
be regarded as only a strong figurative expression of the au- 
thor’s conviction of the security of the believer and the cer- 
tainty of his salvation in virtue of Christ’s work in his be- 
half, very well ; but if it is to be taken in its literal sense 
(and if used by an advocate of this theory, it should be un- 
derstood literally), then does it admit that there is no such 
thing, under the divine government, as the proper pardon of 
sin, or remission of penalty ; and that the believer’s exemp- 
tion from punishment is not due, directly, to an act of divine 
sovereign grace, but to a mere act of divine justice ; and is 
only what he can, and should, unhindered by a “ false hu- 
, mility,” demand as his right. 

1 Wilson’s Trans, p. 17. 

* Works, N. Y. Ed. Vol. IV., p. 150. While President Edwards the elder 
adopted in general the views and the language of the advocates of the satisfac- 
tion theory of the Atonement, his statements on the subject are not always self- 
consistent ; and he elucidated principles and made distinctions which, in the 
minds of his distinguished son and other eminent disciples and successors, be- 
came the germs of a different theory. 
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4. The last objection we will here urge against this theory 
is, that it leads, by a logical necessity, either to the doc- 
trine of a limited atonement, on the one hand ; or, to the doc- 
trine of universal salvation, on the other. 

They, and only they, for whom Christ endured the penalty 
due to their sins, and satisfied the distributive justice of God, 
will be saved. If Christ bore the literal penalty for all men, 
then all men are exempt from obligation to bear it them- 
selves. If God’s holy wrath against the sins of all men is 
perfectly pacified and satisfied, then has he no longer any 
wrath to visit upon any of the race ; and, of course, will ex- 
clude none from salvation, and subject none to eternal pun- 
ishment. Is it said, that though the atonement be made for 
all, yet God w is at perfect liberty to apply it to whom he 
pleases, or not to apply it at all ? ” But so far as the atone- 
ment relates to God, and the satisfaction of his judicial 
wrath, it is applied when made: the very making of it is its 
application. God, by it, inflicts the punishment which satis- 
fies his emotional justice ; and when he has once, to his en- 
tire satisfaction, punished a sin, surely he cannot, in virtue of 
his mere sovereignty, demand a duplicate punishment of that 
same sin. To punish twice for the same offence, is not the 
prerogative of a righteous sovereign, but the arbitrary and 
unjust exercise of power which characterizes the tyrant It 
follows then, inevitably, that if Christ literally bore the pen- 
alty, and satisfied the divine distributive justice, for all men, 
all men will be saved ; if the atonement, in this sense, was 
universal, there is no way of logically avoiding the conclu- 
sion, that salvation will be universal. On the other hand, if 
only a certain part of mankind, the elect, will actually be 
saved, then the inference is as logical and irresistible, that 
the atonement is not general, but limited ; that Christ bore 
the penalty, and satisfied the retributive justice of God, not 
for the whole, but only for a definite number of the race. 

Thus this theory, consistently held, necessitates a belief 
either in the doctrine of universal salvation, or the doctrine 
of a limited atonement. Some of its ablest expounders 
frankly admit this. Thus Symington says : “the Supreme 

26 * 
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Being gives to every one his due. This principle cannot be 
violated, in a single instance. He cannot, according to this, 
either remit sin without satisfaction, or punish sin where 
satisfaction for it has been received. The one is as incon- 
sistent with equity as the other. If the punishment for sin 
has been borne, the remission of the offence follows of course. 
The principles of rectitude suppose thi3 ; nay, peremptorily 
demand it ; justice could not be satisfied without it. Agree- 
ably to this reasoning it follows, that the death of Christ be- 
ing a legal satisfaction for sin, all for whom he died must 
enjoy the remission of their offences. It is as much at vari- 
ance with strict justice, or equity, that any for whom Christ 
has given satisfaction should continue under condemnation, 
as that they should have been delivered from guilt without 
a satisfaction being given for them at all. But it is admits 
ted that all are not delivered from the punishment of sin ; that 
there are many who perish in final condemnation. We are, 
therefore, compelled to infer that for such, no satisfaction 
has been given to the claims of infinite justice — no atone- 
ment has been made. If this is denied, the monstrous im- 
possibility must be maintained, that the infallible judge- re- 
fuses to remit the punishment of some for whose offences he 
has received a full compensation ; that he finally condemns 
some, the price of whose deliverance from condemnation has 
been paid to him ; that, with regard to the sins of some of 
mankind, he seeks satisfaction in their personal punishment, 
after having obtained satisfaction for them in the sufferings 
of Christ : that is to say, that an infinitely righteous God 
takes double payment for the same debt, double satisfaction 
for the same offence — first, from the surety, and then, from 
those for whom the surety stood bound. It is needless to add, 
that these conclusions are revolting to every right feeling of 
equity, and must be totally inapplicable to the procedure of 
him who u loveth righteousness and hateth wickedness * 
We see no possible way, while rejecting the unscriptural 
doctrine of universal salvation and holding to the scriptural 


1 Symington on the Atonement, p. 190. N. Y. Ed. 1858. 
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doctrine of a universal atonement by Christ, to avoid Mr. 
Symington’s “ revolting conclusions,” except by rejecting, 
as false, his premises, that sin cannot be remitted without 
satisfaction to the retributive justice of God, and that Christ 
rendered such satisfaction by enduring the literal penalty due 
to sin. 

To our minds, therefore, this satisfaction-theory of the 
atonement, while it includes many valuable elements of truth, 
is quite unsatisfactory. 

III. The Governmental Theory. 

This theory places the necessity of the atonement of Christ 
in the exigencies of God’s moral government; not in the de- 
mand of an involuntary organic emotion of retributive jus- 
tice, common to God and man. The atonement was neces- 
sary for the same reason, precisely, that the penalty annexed 
to the divine law was necessary ; it takes the place of that 
penalty, in respect to those who repent and are forgiven ; an- 
swers the same end as would have been answered by the 
infliction of the penalty, viz. maintains the law and authority 
of God, and by maintaining that law and authority promotes 
those great interests for which moral government exists. 
Hugo Grotius was, probably, the first mail who distinctly 
stated and defended the fundamental principles of this theory. 
His design was to defend the satisfaction-theory against the 
Socinians, his work being entitled “Defensio fidei Catholicae 
de Satisfactione Christi.” The result, however, was, that he 
actually rejected the foundation-principle of that theory, and 
argued that the satisfaction of Christ was rendered, not to the 
distributive, but to the governmental, justice of God . 1 But 
Grotius does not seem to have proceeded in this line of argu- 
ment any further than he was compelled to by the force of 
Socinian objections against the common doctrine of the 
church. He did not develop a complete and consistent 
governmental theory of the atonement ; nor, after him, does 

1 Hagen back, Vol. II., p. 342. Also Baaer on the Grotian Theory of the 
Atonement (Bib. Sacra, Vol. IX., p. 259). 
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there appear to have been any material progress made to- 
wards the full development of such a theory, for more than 
a century and a half. The Catholic view on the one hand, 
or the Socinian view on the other, generally prevailed. It 
was reserved for certain New England divines of the last 
century, first clearly to state and defend, as a whole, what 
has been variously called the new-school theory, the Edwar- 
dean theory, the Hopkinsian theory, the consistent theory ; or, 
more commonly and appropriately, the governmental theory. 
To Dr. Jonathan Edwards, more than to any other man, be- 
longs the honor of giving to the world this new theory of the 
atonement. His three celebrated sermons on the subject, pub- 
lished in 1785, which marked an era in the history of this doc- 
trine, contain, perhaps, the most thorough exposition and de- 
fence of that theory which has yet been made. The elder Ed- 
wards, and his intimate friends Bellamy and Hopkins, by their 
suggestive discussion of the subject, while retaining the gene- 
ral features of the old view, yet contributed not a little to the 
development of the new view. They furnished the premises 
from which the younger Edwards reasoned to his conclu- 
sion. Among those eminent divines who early accepted the 
governmental theory, and helped give it currency, were Smal- 
ley, Maxey, Burge, Dwight, Griffin, Emmons, and Spring ; 
who, though differing on minor points, were yet agreed in 
holding and advocating the essential principles on which the 
theory rests. It now holds a recognized place in that doc- 
trinal system which is distinctively called “ New England the- 
ology •” It is M extensively advocated by American and Eng- 
lish divines, often practically believed where it is not theo- 
retically acknowledged, and promising to become the pre- 
vailing faith of evangelical thinkers.” According to this 
theory, the atonement was necessary in order to vindicate 
and sustain the divine law, and thus enable God, as a wise 
and benevolent Ruler , to remit the penalty due to sin, and 
save sinners, on condition of their repentance and faith. 
Some of the principles involved in this general statement are: 
(1) That God is a wise and benevolent ruler. (2) That, as 
such, he must vindicate and maintain the authority of his law. 
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(3) That the annexed penalty is for the purpose of vindica- 
ting and maintaining his law. (4) That the sufferings of 
Christ were not, literally and strictly, the penalty of the law, 
but a substitute for it, and an equivalent, i. e. had the same 
efficacy in respect to the divine law and government that the 
penalty was designed to have, and would have if inflicted, in 
cases where it is remitted. (5) That the atonement renders 
the salvation of all men possible : removing those obstacles 
which law and justice interposed, and leaving nothing but 
impenitence and unbelief to hinder any from being forgiven 
and saved. (6) That the atonement does not obligate God, 
in the exercise of justice , to save any ; but enables him, that 
is, makes it safe and consistent for him , in the exercise of sove* 
reign grace y to save the penitent and believing. 

Among the general arguments urged in support of this 
theory, the following may here be mentioned : 

1. It is scriptural. We do not mean that it is, anywhere, 
formally stated, in the inspired writings ; for this is not true 
of any theory of the atonement. Revelation, like nature, 
gives us facts, not theories. But a theory may be called 
scriptural, when it harmonizes with all the statements, and 
includes all the facts, of scripture. Such, we fully believe, is 
the case with this governmental theory of the atonement. 
It harmonizes with all those passages which ascribe to the 
work of Christ a peculiar moral efficacy. It goes along with the 
sacred writers in all they say respecting the power of the cross 
to constrain men to repent and turn to God. It even claims 
to invest the cross with a moral power superior to that as- 
cribed to it by those who affirm that the scriptures make its 
whole value and efficacy to consist in this. On the other 
band, it harmonizes with all those 'passages which teach that 
the atonement related to God as well as to man; those that 
teach that it was vicarious, that Christ suffered for, or in the 
stead of, sinners ; those that teach that it was to disclose or 
manifest the righteousness of God, while remitting sins; those 
that teach that the blood or death of Christ was preeminently 
that which secured pardon and salvation for men ; those that 
teach that it originated in the love of God, and ,was the ful- 
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lest expression of that love ; those that represent the actual 
pardon of penitents, on account of the atonement, to be an 
act of free, sovereign grace ; those that teach the univer- 
sality of the atonement, i. e., that Christ died for all men, 
and brought salvation within the reach of all ; those that 
speak of Christ’s bearing our sins and being made a curse 
for us ; and those that speak of Christ’s death as a propitia- 
tion for sin. These last two classes we place last on the list 
for the purpose of offering a few remarks upon them, in jus- 
tification of the assertion that the governmental theory har- 
monizes perfectly with their true meaning ; for these are the 
only classes of texts which, with any shadow of plausibility, 
can be urged against the theory. The passages to which we 
especially refer, as constituting one of these classes, are such 
as the following : “ The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all ” (Isa. 53:6). “ He bare the sin of many ” (Isa. 53: 
12). “ Who, his own self, bare our sins, in his own body, on 

the tree” (1 Pet. 2:24). “ For he hath made him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him” (2 Cor. 5 : 21). “ Christ hath re- 

deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us ” (Gal. 3 : 13). To these inspired statements do the ad- 
vocates of the satisfaction -theory appeal, to prove that Christ 
did endure the literal penalty of the law for those who are 
actually redeemed ; and hence to disprove one of the funda- 
♦ mental principles of the governmental theory. 

Without entering into exegetical detail, it will be sufficient 
to our purpose to observe, in regard to this class of texts : 

(a) They cannot be interpreted literally. Our sins were 
not so transferred to Christ that he literally bore them. Christ 
was not literally M made to be sin” much less, made to be a 
sinner. Neither was he literally 4 * made a curse” much less, 
accursed . The boldest literalist has never yet gone so far as 
to insist that the scriptures teach that Christ was actually 
changed, from a human ^nd divine person, into “sin” and 
into “a curse.” Some have, indeed, held that these pas- 
sages teach that our sins were literally laid upon Christ, or 
so transferred to him, that they became his, and made him 
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a sinner. 1 This literal interpretation, however, is almost uni- 
versally rejected, as shocking to our moral sense and contrary 
to the plain declarations of the Bible, that Christ was “with- 
ont sin,” “ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 

(6) Since we must interpret these passages other than lite- 
rally, there is nothing to forbid an interpretation of them ac- 
cordant with the theory that Christ did not endure the exact 
and literal penalty of the law. If we may say, that the ex- 
pression M bear our sins” means “endured the penalty due to 
our sins,” then may we as well say that it means “ endured 
sufferings in the place of the penalty due to our sins.” If we 
may say that in the phrase “ made to be sin for us,” sin 
means not sin, nor sinner , but one who endures the punish- 
ment due to sin, then may we as well, yea, with far better 
exegetical reason, regard 'sin} as employed according to 
Hebrew usage, in the sense of a sin-offering, which is not 
penalty, but a substitute for penalty. And if we may say 
that in the phrase “ made a curse for us,” curse means not 
curse, but one cursed, or punished, then may we as well say, 
that it means one who suffered, as if he were guilty and ac- 
cursed, according to the saying, “ Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree;” which is only saying that Christ was 
subjected to the ignominious death of crucifixion, endured 
what is regarded as the highest curse of human laws, in or- 
der that he might redeem us from the more terrible curse of 
the divine law\* 


1 “ Christ is as really the transgressor as the man that did commit it (sin) was, 
before he took it upon him." “ Some have been ready to conceive that the word 
‘iniquity,’ in the text (Isa. 53 : 5, 6), is spoken figuratively ; ‘ iniquity/ that is, 
the punishment of it, was laid upon him ; but see how careful the Spirit of God 
is, to take away all suspicion of a figure in the text ; there are * iniquity, transgres- 
sion mod sin,* — three words, and all spoken to the same purpose, to confirm it" 
(Dr. Crisp’s Ser. Vol. I., p. 430). “ And this, no doubt, all the prophets did 
foresee in spirit, — that Christ should become the greatest transgressor, mur- 
derer, adulterer, thief, rebel, blasphemer, that ever was or could be in the world.” 
u If thou wilt deny him to be a sinner and accursed, deny also that he was cru- 
cified, and was dead." “ But if it be not absurd to confess and believe that Christ 
was crucified between two thieves, then it is not absurd to say that he was accur- 
sed, and of all sinners the greatest " (Luther, Com. on Gal 3 : 13). 

■ * Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for 
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It is not denied that the foregoing passages, if taken by 
themselves, are susceptible of an interpretation in harmony 
with the theory that Christ endured the literal and exact 
penalty due to the sins of those for whom he died ; but it is 
claimed that they are susceptible, on sound exegetical prin- 
ciples, of a different interpretation ; while our confident be- 
lief is, that other scriptural representations and the very na- 
ture of the case, necessitate a very different interpretation. 

The other class of texts above referred to, as those which 
are often cited as inconsistent with the governmental theory, 
are such as these : “ And he is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world” (1 Jn. 2:2). “He loved us and sent his son to 
be the propitiation for our sins” (1 Jn. 4:10). “Whom 
God had set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood for the remission of sins that are past” (Rom. 3: 25). 
“A propitiation,” it is said, cannot be a mere governmental 
expedient, since it refers directly and exclusively to God him- 
self, — to his very nature, not to his government, and by 
satisfying his distributive justice renders him placable or 
propitious. But what is meant by rendering God placable 
or propitious? Is not God always placable, or propitious 
towards sinners in the sense of always regarding them with 
emotions of kindness and love ? Is not the Atonement 
itself a product and proof of his love for sinful men ? This 
is generally conceded by the advocates of the satisfaction 
theory. “ The infinite pity of God,” they say, “ is yearning 
with a fathomless desire to save the transgressor, even be- 
fore an atonement i3 made.” In his feelings , then, God is 
already propitious towards sinners. All that is needful is that 
his propitious feelings be exercised or expressed in propitious 
acts . And if the Atonement enables God consistently to act 
according to his desire to save transgressors, then may it 


us. The law denounced a punishment. This was its curse. Christ delivers as 
from that punishment by being made a curse ; that is, by suffering an evil which, 
so far as the ends of the divine government are concerned, was equivalent to 
the execution of the curse of the law upon transgressors ” (Dr. Woods's 
Works, Vol. IV., p. 72). 
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truly be called a “ propitiation ,” and be said to propitiate 
God, since it renders him not only emotionally but actually 
propitious. And this is just what, according to the govern- 
mental theory, the atonement does. It renders it consistent 
for God, as the supreme Ruler, to manifest his love in actu- 
ally saving meu from their deserved doom. In the words of 
one who usually argues against this theory, “ it is never re- 
garded as necessary to produce in God love towards men, but 
as necessary to his love being manifested . It is not looked 
upon as that which renders God placable, but as that which 
renders the exercise of his placability consistent with the 
other perfections of his nature. It does not procure the 
divine favor, but makes xoay for this favor being shown in the 
pardon of sin.” 1 And whatever does thus “make way” 
for the manifestation of divine love, and the exercise of the 
divine placability, in the actual pardon of sin, is, in the 
scriptural sense, a u propitiation,” being that which renders 
God practically propitious. And such a “propitiation,” we 
most fully believe, Christ was, according to the above decla- 
rations of Paul and John. 

This theory of the atonement, then, we regard as not only 
in no respect unscriptural, but as, in all respects, eminently 
scriptural, including and harmonizing all the inspired state- 
ments relating to the subject. 

2. This governmental theory accords with, and is founded 
upon, just and consistent views of the divine character. 
This, of course, must be true of every scriptural and cor- 
rect doctrine or theory. One strong objection to the two 
theories of the atonement which we have previously exam- 
ined, and that lies against them both, is, that they are based 
upon defective or false views of the character of God. The 
“moral-influence theory” exalts the sympathetic and be- 
nevolent emotions of God to the supreme place ; while the 
“satisfaction theory” gives the same place to the retributive 
emotions. The former makes the exercise of emotional jus- 
tice conditioned upon, and limited by, emotional love;. 


1 Symington on the Atonement, p. 21. 

Vol. xvm No. 70. 27 
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the latter makes the exercise of emotional love condi- 
tioned upon, and limited by, emotional justice. The one 
says : “ God is merciful, and therefore can forgive sin on the 
simple condition of repentance ; ” the other says: “God is 
just, and therefore cannot forgive even the penitent, ..except 
on condition that his own justice be satisfied by the inflic- 
tion of the deserved penalty.” The one says: “becausp God 
loves the sinner, he must save him;” the other says : “ be- 
cause God hates sin, he must punish it.” Both agree in mak- 
ing the mere existence of involuntary emotions a justifying 
and even necessitating reason for their full expression ; and 
in this point of agreement, they are both alike in error. As 
we have already shown, in another part of this Article, there 
is not, in the nature of any involuntary emotion in the divine 
mind, a necessity for its voluntary manifestation. There 
may be such a necessity, but it exists elsewhere than in the 
inherent nature of the emotion itself, independently of any 
other consideration. According to the views of many emi- 
nent divines on this subject, that principle or attribute of God 
which is central and controlling, is voluntary benevolence or 
love. This comprises all his moral perfections. “ God is 
love.” Voluntary justice, mercy, grace, pity, and forbearance 
are only different modifications of this comprehensive excel- 
lence. These are to love, what the various colors of the 
spectrum are to pure light. 1 This benevolent love is the 
spring of all the divine actions. It presides over all organic 
emotions or constitutional impulses, and decides which must 
be expressed in action, and which must be repressed. If the 


1 “ The goodness of God comprehends all his attributes. All the acts of God 
are nothing else but the effluxes of his goodness, distinguished by several names, 
according to the objects it is exercised about ; as the sea, though it be one mass 
of water, yet we distinguish it by several names, according to the shores it 
washes and beats upon, as the British and German ocean, though all be but one 
sea” (Charnock, “Attributes of God,” Vol. II., p. 258). Making goodness 
synonymous with benevolence, or love, the above statement indicates a correct 
analysis of the divine character. “ The attributes of God are not so many dis- 
tinct qualities, but one perfection of excellence, diversified, in our conceptions, 
by the diversity of the objects towards which it is manifested* (Dr. Hodge’s 
Essays and Reviews, p. 137). This is a felicitous statement of the troth provided 
that love or benevolence be that “ one perfection of excellence.” 
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question arise : “ Shall sinners be saved ? v it is not enough 
to refer it to the commiserative emotions, on the one hand, 
nor to the retributive emotions, on the other ; but it must be 
referred to love, whose decision will be determined by a wise 
regard to the highest good of the universe, including of course 
the highest good of the Creator himself. If love says that, 
on condition sinners repent, the commiserative emotions can 
be indulged, without endangering the highest good, then peni- 
tent sinners may be saved, and the retributive emotions must 
be denied. If love says, the highest good requires that the 
retributive emotions be indulged by the infliction of the lite- 
ral and exact penalty due to sin, then sinners cannot be saved, 
and the commiserative emotions must be denied. If love 
says that, by the vicarious sufferings of Christ, the highest 
good can be secured without inflicting the penalty on those 
who repent, it being inflicted on those who will not repent, 
then penitent sinners can be saved, both the retributive and 
commiserative emotions being partially gratified, and par- 
tially denied. 

This view of God, which makes benevolence the all- 
comprehensive excellence of his character; which resolves all 
other moral attributes into this ; which represents the infinite 
One as actuated never by blind constitutional impulses, but 
always by wise and benevolent considerations ; which makes 
divine mercy more than a mere amiable weakness, and 
divine justice more than mere unamiable sternness, — this 
view of God is commended to us both by reason and revela- 
tion : by a sound philosophy, and an appeal to the infallible 
word. And the fact that the governmental theory of the atone- 
ment fully accords with this philosophical and scriptural view 
of the divine character as no other theory does, furnishes to 
our minds a strong argument in favor of it 

3. This theory harmonizes perfectly with just views of the 
nature and design of moral law and government. 

Moral government is the government of moral beings by 
means of moral law. Moral law consists of two equally 
essential parts : (a) an authoritative rule of action for those 
who are the subjects of it ; and (b) appropriate sanctions 
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to enforce the same. What is the ultimate end or design of 
such a law ? It must embody or express some intelligent 
purpose of the lawgiver, or moral governor. And if he be a 
perfect moral governor, it must embody a benevolent pur- 
pose ; that is, a purpose to promote thereby the highest good 
of the universe, including the highest good of both the gov- 
ernor and the governed. If the moral law of God did not 
spring from and embody such a benevolent purpose, it must 
spring from and embody, either a purpose that is malevolent, 
or a purpose that is indifferent, being neither benevolent nor 
malevolent. But in this case a malevolent purpose is out of 
the question ; but not more so than is an indifferent purpose; 
for an intelligent moral purpose that is, in this sense, indif- 
ferent, is in the nature of things an impossibility. In estab- 
lishing over his intelligent creatures, then, his moral govern- 
ment, by the promulgation of his law, God was actuated by 
a benevolent purpose, and had in view a benevolent end, viz. 
the highest general good. And this benevolent purpose de- 
termined both parts of the law, the preceptive and the con- 
firmative. What, then, must be the nature of these two 
essential parts of the moral law, respectively, in order that 
they may fulfil the benevolent purpose from which they 
spring, or answer the benevolent end for which they are de- 
signed ? The preceptive part must : (a) recognize the essen- 
tial and immutable distinction between the morally right and 
the morally wrong ; for, precepts based on mere expediency, 
could not be authoritative, and therefore could not tend to 
secure the great end of moral law ; and (b) require of all 
creatures perfect holiness, forbidding all sin ; because perfect 
holiness is inherently right and excellent; and, being inhe- 
rently right and excellent, is indispensable to the highest 
good ; and because sin is inherently wrong and evil, and be- 
ing inherently wrong and evil, tends to interfere with the 
highest good of the universe ; and (c) express the law- 
giver’s preference of the things required, to those forbidden ; 
not merely his recognition of an essential difference between 
holiness and sin, but his intelligent preference, based on 
that essential difference. 
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A law that thus requires perfect holiness, because God 
chooses it on account of its own intrinsic excellence, is a law 
that, so far as respects its preceptive part, is fitted to pro- 
mote the highest good of the universe ; and is promulgated 
by God because of its adaptation to that end. 

The confirmative part of a moral law (that is, its sanctions) 
is twofold : a promised reward, and a threatened punish- 
ment. In the case of the divine law, the promised reward is 
eternal life. Its language is : “ this do, and thou shalt live.” 
Perfect, sinless obedience, from the beginning, would ensure 
eternal life to every subject of that law. This eternal life, be- 
ing the strongest motive which any promise could present to 
secure obedience, is made a part of the law, because it tends 
to enforce its precepts, and so helps adapt the law to answer 
the great benevolent end of moral government. Could any 
other motive, in the form of a reward more efficient, be found, 
it might be substituted for this, and be made the promissory 
sanction of the law. All that is necessary is, that that sanc- 
tion of this kind be employed which will best enforce the law, 
and make it subserve the highest good. The penal sanction, 
or threatened punishment, must have the same benevolent 
design with the promissory sanction, and with the precep- 
tive part of the law itself. To answer this benevolent de- 
sign, the penalty must be : (a) suffering ; (b) suffering to 

be inflicted by the lawgiver ; (c) suffering to be inflicted, 

by the lawgiver, upon the violator of law, and for the viola- 
tion of law ; (d) suffering to be inflicted, by the lawgiver, 

upon the sinner, proportioned to the degree of his sinfulness ; 
(e) suffering to be thus inflicted, by the lawgiver, as an ex- 
pression of his hatred of sin and estimate of its intrinsic ill 
desert. Such a penalty is an essential part of the moral law ; 
and, without it, law would be, not law , but mere unauthori- 
tative advice . It is just as important as the precept itself; 
just as necessary as moral government is; unless there can 
be found a substitute which will be equally efficacious as a 
sanction of law. For the sole function of penalty is that of 
a legal sanction. Its sole value is its efficacy to enforce the 
law and maintain its authority, and so ultimately help pro- 

27 * 
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mote the great benevolent ends of moral government 1 The 
moral law, then, is benevolent, both in its precepts and its 
sanctions, as a whole ; it sprung from a benevolent purpose, 
and had a benevolent design. 

Now the governmental theory of an atonement is com- 
mended to our belief by its perfect harmony with this view 
of the nature and design of moral law, and government. 
According to this theory, the atonement was necessary for 
the same reason that penalty was necessary. It is a substi- 
tute for the penalty of the law, which is remitted in the case 
of all who repent and turn to God. It takes the place of the 
penal sanction, and answers the same end which that sanc- 
tion was designed to answer ; that is, is equally expressive 
of God’s regard for his law and his sense of the intrinsic de- 
merit of sin, and so has the same efficacy to maintain his 
moral government and help secure the great object for which 
that government was established. This theory, we main- 
tain, harmonizes as no other theory on the subject does, with 
all our just conceptions of moral law and government It 
harmonizes with a just conception of the origin and end of 
law as emanating from a divine purpose to promote, by 
means of it, the highest good of the universe. It harmonizes 
with a just conception of the law as a rule of action, recogniz- 
ing its claims as immutable, and as based on an immutable 
distinction between right and wrong, sin and holiness. It 
harmonizes with a just conception of penalty , as a legal 
sanction, designed to sustain the authority of the law, and 
therefore not remissible on the ground of mere repentance ; 

1 “ But in order to a moral law there must be a penalty ; otherwise it would 
be mere advice, but no law. In order to support the authority and viyor of this lair, 
the penalty must be inflicted on transgressors.” M This (the infliction of the 
penalty in case no atonement were made), I suppose would have been necessary 
to maintain the authority of the divine law M (Younger Edwards, Yol. II., pp. 14, 15). 
“ The sole end of the penalty then was to support the authority of the law, and 
to discover as much of God as such an expedient for such a purpose could 
reveal” (Dr. Griffin’s Treatise on the Atonement, Chap. II). u The end aimed 
at in punishment is manifestly to display the moral character of God, to express 
his mind as to the goodness of his law, and the evil of sin, to support his gov- 
ernment, and secure the highest welfare of his kingdom ” (Dr. Woods’s Works, 
Vol. I L, p. 468). 
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bat remissible on the ground that a substitute has been pro- 
vided equally efficacious in sustaining the authority of law. 
It, further, harmonizes with a just conception of penalty as 
something which cannot justly be inflicted except for the very 
sin, and on the very sinner, that deserves it ; nor be inflicted 
twice for the same offence. It harmonizes with a just con- 
ception of the demands of law, as being the demands, not of 
some abstract, independent, and impersonal thing, that works 
by an inherent necessity, and is inexorable in its exaction of 
punishment ; but of a wise and benevolent lawgiver, who is 
above the law, who can remit his just demand for punish- 
ment, provided a substitute for that punishment can be found 
which shall fully maintain all the sanctities of the law, and so 
enable him, through it, to secure the highest good of the uni- 
verse, the very object he had in view in promulgating the law 
and in annexing to it a penalty. A theory which thus har- 
monizes, better than any other, with our fundamental ideas of 
moral law and government, is by that very fact strongly 
commended to our acceptance. 

4. This theory duly recognizes the distinction between a 
moral being and a moral governor . 

A man can, consistently, do many things as a mere man, 
which he can not, consistently, do as a ruler. Not his character 
alone, but his official position, must be taken into the ac- 
count, before we can decide what he can or cannot, must or 
must not, do. A kind father, as a father, can forgive his son 
the crime of theft, but cannot punish him for it, i. e. inflict the 
penalty of civil law ; but as a ruler he cannot consult merely 
his parental sympathies, but must punish his son if the pub- 
lic good require him to do so. As father he can forgive, but 
cannot punish ; as ruler he can punish, but cannot forgive, 
unless the welfare of the state will permit 

So God, as a holy being merely, could do some things 
which he cannot do as supreme Ruler; and can do some 
things as supreme Ruler, nay is obliged to do some things 
which, as a merely holy being, he would not be obliged to do, 
nor could rightfully do. To forgive may be consistent with 
his paternal feelings, but not with his official position ; to 
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punish may be consistent with his official position, but not 
with his paternal feelings. When, therefore, the question before 
us relates to the pardon or punishment of men, it is not enough 
to say that God is kind and compassionate, and therefore will 
not rigidly inflict the penalty due to their sins, nor to say that 
he is holy and just, and therefore must inflict the penalty. We 
have to consider not only the fact that he is compassionate, 
and the fact that he is holy, but also the fact that he is the 
Ruler of the universe, and as such will forgive or punish, as 
the highest interests of that universe require or forbid. 

This theory of the atonement fully recognizes this distinc- 
tion between a moral being and a moral governor, and there- 
fore rejects the idea that, because God is good, and loves sin- 
ners, he must for that reason alone forgive and save them, 
on the simple condition of repentance; and rejects, also, the 
idea that, because God hates sin, he must, for that reason 
alone, inflict the punishment it deserves. It finds the neces- 
sity of punishment, and so of the atonement, not in the sim- 
ple fact that God is a just and holy being ; but in the fact 
that he is a just and holy sovereign ; not in the inherent de- 
mands of his own moral nature, but in the demands of his 
moral government.* 

This Article has already extended too far to permit us to 
present other arguments, which might be brought forward in 
favor of the governmental theory of the atonement. We 
will, in conclusion, barely advert to a few objections which 
have been urged against this theory, though most of these 
have been anticipated in the course of the discussion. 

1. It is said that this theory contradicts our conception of 
God, as a being absolutely independent and self-sufficient, 
the reasons of whose acts are not without, but within, him- 
self; that it subordinates God to the creature, and makes the 
good of the creature the end that determines his actions. 

1 “Poenas infligere, aat a poenis aliquem liberare, quem punire possis, quod 
justificare vocat scriptura, non est nisi rectoris , qua talis, primo et perse, ut puta 
in familias patris, in repnblica regis, in universo Dei. Undo sequitnr, omnino 
his Deum eonsidcrandnra ut rectorem ” (Grotius De Satisf. Cap. II., § I., p. 34). 
“ At jus puniendi non punientis causa, existit, sed causa communitatis alicnjas” 
(Ibd. Cap. II., § IX., p. 41). 
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This objection is founded wholly on a misapprehension. 
The advocates of this theory fully hold that the ultimate rea- 
sons of God’s actions are within himself: “that for him and 
through him and to him are all things.” When they affirm 
that the highest good of the universe is the end God has in 
view in establishing and administering his moral govern- 
ment, they do not deny that he acts from reasons within him- 
self, any more than they deny this, who say that he punishes 
sin because it is sin and deserves punishment. In both cases 
there is something objective in view. If, when he is sup- 
posed to act from the promptings of retributive justice in 
punishing sin as it deserves, the ultimate reason is subjec- 
tive ; why is it not subjective, also, when he is supposed to 
act from the promptings of benevolence in promoting the 
highest good of the universe ? Furthermore, by “ the high- 
est good of the universe,” is not meant the highest good of 
creatures merely, but the highest good of the Creator also. 
And surely it does not conflict with any just view of the in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency of God to suppose that* while 
in the exercise of the highest conceivable benevolence, he re- 
gards his own highest good according to its real value, he 
also regards the good of his creatures according to its real 
value. That his own glory is the chief end of God in all 
that he does, is readily conceded ; but this does not forbid 
that the welfare of his creatures may be a subordinate end ; 
in securing his own glory, he may necessarily have to regard 
the welfare of his creatures ; his glory may, in part, consist 
in the promotion of their welfare. It is, therefore, only by 
misapprehending the governmental theory of the atonement, 
that any one can be led to allege that it fails to exalt God as 
the beginning and end of all things. 

2. It is objected to this theory that it denies the justice of 
God, by resolving it into benevolence. As well might ft be 
objected that the philosopher denies the existence of the va- 
rious colors of the rainbow, when he affirms that they are 
only modifications of pure light. But what is justice ? In 
the concrete, it is the actual infliction of deserved punish- 
ment, and the actual bestowment of merited reward. But 
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this theory certainly does not deny that God never rewards 
and punishes any of his creatures as they deserve. As an 
attribute of a moral being, justice includes a retributive sen- 
timent which is constitutional, and a voluntary disposition to 
render to all according to their desert. But this theory cer- 
tainly does not deny that God has such an involuntary senti- 
ment, and such a voluntary disposition. On the contrary, it 
ascribes to him justice in this sense a§ fully as any other the- 
ory does. It affirms that God is disposed to treat his crea- 
tures as they deserve; but that, inasmuch as this disposition 
is voluntary, its expression is regulated by benevolent con- 
siderations, or by a regard to the highest good of the uni- 
verse : if that highest good demand its expression, in the lite- 
ral infliction of punishment, then it is expressed in that way ; 
but if that highest good demand its suppression, or its ex- 
pression in some other way, e. g. by an atonement, then it 
maybe suppressed, or expressed in that way; but this, surely, 
is no denial of the divine justice. 

3. It is objected to this theory, that it represents the jus- 
tice of God as forever unsatisfied. And what if it be so ? 
May not justice go unsatisfied, as well as any other attri- 
bute of God ? * He who supposes that God is, in every sense, 
and in respect to his whole being, perfectly satisfied with 
everything in the universe ; that is, feels perfect complacency 
in everything, is one with whom it were idle to argue. But 
in what sense does this theory deny that divine justice is 
satisfied ? It denies that it is satisfied in any such sense 
that it would be unjust in God to inflict the penalty, due to 
sin, on those for whom an atonement has been made. But 
it affirms that divine justice is satisfied in the sense that it in- 
terposes no obstacle to the salvation of all men. Seeing 
the same good end answered by the atonement, which would 
have been answered by the infliction of the penalty, it no 
longer demands the punishment of those who trust in the 
atonement, and is satisfied not to demand their punishment. 
“Divine justice is not a blind principle, aiming at no end; 
much less a malevolent principle, aiming at a bad end, and 
delighting to inflict needless pain.” “ If the ends to be an- 
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swered by punishment absolutely require that sinners, in 
their own persons, should suffer a great and endless misery, 
justice will be satisfied with nothing short of that. If the im- 
portant ends which justice aims at, can be accomplished by a 
small punishment, it is satisfied with a small punishment. 
And if all the ends of punishment are perfectly and safely 
accomplished in another way, that is, by the sufferings of a 
substitute ; then justice is satisfied with that, and as well 
satisfied as it could be by the merited punishment of sinners 
themselves. In this last case it is satisfied, not by the execu- 
tion of the penalty of the law upon sinners, but by something 
else of as much value, something which answers all the ends 
aimed at as well.” 1 In this sense, then, is divine justice sat- 
isfied, viz. that a just God is satisfied to secure the ends of 
justice by atonement rather than by the execution of the 
penalty on penitent sinners. 

4. It is objected to this theory, that if, as it claims, the 
highest good be the end of punishment, then should the in- 
nocent be punished instead of the guilty, if that good could 
be better promoted thereby. 

It is enough to reply, that the supposition can never be a 
reality. The punishment of the innocent never could pro- 
mote the highest good, because it would be injustice ; and 
injustice cannot even consist with the highest good, much 
less promote it. It is because punishment is inflicted only 
on the guilty and for their guilt, that it sustains law, and so 
has any efficacy whatever to promote the welfare of the uni- 
verse. This objection, we cannot refrain from adding, comes 
with ill grace from those who insist that the innocent may be 
punished instead of the guilty, and that the chief value of the 
atonement is derived from the fact that an innocent person 
actually was punished instead of the guilty ; that Christ lite- 
rally endured the penalty due to sinners. 

The theory of the atonement which we have advocated, 
was elaborated by those holy and eminent men of God who, 
in the last century, under the stimulating influence of that 


1 Dr. Woods’s Works, Vol. II., p. 469. 
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prince of divines, the Elder Edwards, and, in conjunction 
with him, made those invaluable “ improvements in theology,” 
which became new and impregnable bulwarks around the be- 
leaguered citadel of our faith. Distant be the day when the 
New England churches shall abandon these strong defences 
to the enemy, and retreat again within the old, and not a lit- 
tle shattered, fortifications. 


ARTICLE III. 

EPISTOLA AD RUSTICUM APOLOGETICA. 

BY REV. LEONARD WITHINGTON, D. D , NEWBURTPORT, MASS. 

“ They feared as they entered into the cloud.” — Luke ix. 34. 

You ask, my dear Rusticus, how the preacher’s life ap- 
pears in retrospection. You are curious to know, how the 
creed we have chosen in youth is sanctioned by the aged 
memory that reviews it ; you have mentioned it rather as 
an unhappiness that the ministers of the gospel are obliged 
to adopt their principles before they have been tried by expe- 
rience ; and that, in youth, they must take the vast responsi- 
bility of forming the systems which they may be compelled 
to disapprove when enlightened by age. You put the ques- 
tion to me, and ask me, how the two views harmonize : the 
view, with which I began the work of a minister ; and the 
view with which I close it ? You put to me a difficult ques- 
tion ; but you shall be gratified. I will attempt to answer. 
I shall suppose myself to be asked three questions : 

I. Why are you a Christian ? 

II. Why are you a Calvinist? 

III. Why are you a moderate Calvinist ? 

As to the first question, I confess I cannot answer, with the 
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Rev. John Clarke, of Boston, “ Not because I was born in a 
Christian country and educated in Christian principles; not 
because I find the illustrious Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Clarke, and 
Newton among the professors and defenders of Christianity; 
nor merely because the system itself is so calculated to mend 
and exalt human nature ; but because the evidence accom- 
panying the gospel has convinced me of its truth.” 1 It is 
not the accompanying evidence that convinces me, so much 
as the intrinsic light of the gospel itself. Nor can I say that 
my being born in a Christian country has had no weight, or 
being educated in Christian principles. I look back with the 
deepest affection on the influence of Christianity which lay 
around the sunlight of my infancy. It made an impression 
on my heart which I do not wish to efface. Nor am I sure 
that it is not a legitimate argument. We judge of the 
divinity of the flower by its fragrance and beauty. 

The gospel, to me, has been its own witness. The sun, 
when he arises, discharges two offices : first, to show his own 
glorious existence ; and then, to enlighten and fertilize the 
world. So I see the proof of the gospel in its nature and use. 
The nature of the medicine is seen in its healing power. 
Certain passages’ of scripture have made a great impression 
on me, particularly Rom. 8 : 22, 23, For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain , together , until 
now ; and not only they, but ourselves also, ivhicli have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves , 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. 
By “the whole creation,” I suppose is meant the intellectual 
creation, i. e ., mankind ; and by “the redemption of our body,” 
I suppose is meant the complete recovery of our own race from 
sin and sorrow at the final resurrection — the raising of the 
body being the last triumph of the gospel. Supposing this 
meaning, what an argument for the truths of the gospel! 
The world is groaning, and has been so, since the dawn of 
creation. What is the matter? What is the cause ? Just 
the evil that the gospel came to cure. Sin, in some of its forms ; 

'Answer to the question, Why are you a Christian 1 by Rev. John Clarke* 
D. D., Boston. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 70. 28 
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war, slavery, oppression, selfishness, cruelty, injustice, want 
of pity, want of love, want of devotion, want of religion. 
Thus we may ask two questions : Is it sin that afflicts the 
world ? and : Will the provisions of the gospel cure its evils ? 
Both these questions I must answer in the affirmative ; and 
there flashes on my soul a perception that the gospel is true. 
The impression is irresistible. 

The same impression is made when, in view of life and 
death, I consider the wants of my own heart. The deepest 
conviction rests on a moral induction, though I neither de- 
spise nor neglect the historical proofs. They are auxiliaries. 

II. But, secondly: Why are you a Calvinist? 

I here suppose that I am a Calvinist, a real one. My reason 
for this conclusion is an impression that, substantially speak- 
ing, amid all the vagaries of religious speculation, but four or 
five consistent systems have ever been offered to the world ; 
that, as in the ground, according to the seed-germ you dropinto 
it, the tree will grow u p a chestnut, an oak, or an elm ; so, accord- 
ing to the germinating principle you receive into your mind, 
you must, if an earnest and consistent man, become a Cal- 
vinist, or an Arminian, or a Universalist, or a Unitarian. 
There are not many new heresies in the world, and certainly 
no new gospel. Now, I received, very early in life, a centre- 
thought, which, while I hope it did not hamper free investi- 
gation, determined all my future opinions. The result of all 
my speculations was in the first postulate. 

In the year 1816 I was settled over a small congregation 
in Massachusetts. As it was expected that I should state my 
religious opinions, I threw into the council the following con- 
fession of my faith : 

“ I submit the following as a summary view of the princi- 
ples of my creed: I believe in the existence of one God, the 
creator of all things, possessed of every possible excellence, 
upholding all things by his power, swaying the universe by 
the most righteous government; holy, wise, and just in all 
his dealings with created intelligences, and to the manifesta- 
tion of whose glory all things will ultimately conduce. I 
believe that this holy and beneficent God has made a com- 
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munication of his mind and will to man, in the scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments ; and that when the apostle 
says that all scripture is given by inspiration , his language 
is prospective as well as retrospective, and establishes the 
plenary inspiration of the books contained in our common 
Bibles. These books contain the only infallible rules of faith 
and practice. I believe that Jesus Christ took upon himself 
the nature of man, and died a propitiation for our sins ; that 
before his incarnation he was God over all , blessed forever ; 
and that, since his resurrection, all power is committed into 
his hands , whether in heaven or in earth , and that he is now 
the King and Head of the church, and that he will one day 
come to judge the world. I believe that the Holy Spirit is 
the sanctifier of all the saints, the originating source of what- 
ever may be called, evangelically, good in the heart of man. 
I believe that when our Saviour says, That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh , and when the apostle declares that the carnal 
mind is enmity against God , they have reference to one and 
the same thing, and jointly assert the original and total cor- 
ruption of human nature in consequence of the apostasy of 
our first father Adam ; so that all men are born children of 
wrath , and none can be saved without repentance, faith, sanc- 
tification and pardon. I believe that when Jesus Christ says, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God , 
and when the apostle says, If any man be in Christ , he is a 
new creature , these words are to be understood in their most 
obvious sense, and teach us that an essential change, by 
the Spirit of God, in the heart of man, is absolutely neces- 
sary to make him a real follower of Jesus Christ. I believe 
that all who are admitted into the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
are justified by faith alone; but it is a faith that works by love, 
and love is the fulfilling of the law, and faith is the-gift of God. 

I believe that when our Saviour says that the Son of man 
goeth as it is , written of him, but woe unto that man by whom 
the Son of man is betrayed, he alludes to the truth that God 
foreknows and foreordains all things ; but shows us, at the 
same time, that there is nothing in this doctrine which should 
alter our most simple ideas of approbation and blame, as 
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applicable to human actions. I believe that when one apostle 
says that believers are kept by the power of God , through 
faith , unto salvation , and when another apostle declares that 
it is impossible for those who were once enlightened , and have 
tasted the heavenly gift , and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost , if they should fall away , to renew them again to 
repentance — if they taught the doctrine of the final perse- 
verance of the saints, they taught it in such a manner as 
not, in the least degree, to diminish caution, humility, dili- 
gence, and self-distrust in real Christians. I believe that the 
righteous will be eternally happy, and the wicked eternally 
miserable, in the world to come; and by the righteous, I 
understand those that have believed in Jesus with a saving 
faith ; and by the wicked, those who have not, I believe, 
mainly, in those doctrines which are embodied in the shorter 
catechism of the Westminster divines.” 

Such was my creedi then. Perhaps you will ask how I 
regard it after forty years’ review. I must say that, if inno- 
vation is the sole proof of progression in religious wisdom, 
I must blush and confess that it is my creed now. Iam twice 
a child in religion. 

But why are you a Calvinist ? Not because I bow, with 
supreme veneration, to the doctrine of Calvin, though I have 
a great respect for that wonderful man ; nor because I fol- 
low, or wish to follow, the dictates of a sect or party ; but 
simply because, with my veneration for the Bible, I cannot 
distinguish between the system of Paul and Calvin, so far 
as the pillars and fundamentals are concerned. The dis- 
tinguishing features of Calvinism are the famous five points 
growing out of one — the sovereignty of God. God has 
boundless powers, boundless knowledge, boundless goodness. 
He knows the future as well as the past, and I must con- 
clude, from his perfections, that he foreordains whatsoever 
comes to pass . So nature, reasoning from the perfections of 
God, teaches. But the Bible, before its language is twisted 
by an explanation, teaches the same sublime and awful truth : 
For ichom he did foreknow , he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son , that he might be the first-born 
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among many brethren . Moreover , whom he did predestinate , 
them he also called; and whom he called , them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified . What shall we, 
then, say to these things ? (Rom. 8 : 29, 30, 31.) So, in the 
next chapter : He saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy; and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion. So, then, it is not of him that willeth, but of 
the Lord that showeth mercy (Rom. 9 : 15, 16). Thus we 
have the testimony of revelation to a truth which reason feels, 
beforehand, obliged to deduce from the perfections of God. 
And from this primal truth come others, which constitute 
and support the peculiarities of the system which has re- 
ceived the name Calvinistic, though it existed long before 
Calvin was in his cradle. Particular redemption, irresistible 
grace, the servitude of the will, the perseverance of the saints, 
all are branches of the same trunk, emanations from the same 
first principle. 1 

Then these truths seem to have done the most good in 
the world : embraced by the church in the fervor of her first 
foundation and the fervor of her reform. The deepest Chris- 
tians (so it seems to me) have loved them, most ; and they 
seem to have made the deepest Christians. If you ask, then, 
why am I a Calvinist? I answer, not because Calvin taught 
these doctrines, nor solely because I received these principles 
in my early education, but because I cannot distinguish be- 
tween this system, in its outline, and that of Paul, the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, the great expounder of doctrinal truth. 

* The five points of Calvinism are, as manifested in the “ Quinquarticular 
Controversy,” as it was called, the bondage of the will, particular redemption, 
irresistible grace, unconditional election, and the perseverance of the saints. I 
hive said that this system never lies in the objector’s mind as it does in that of 
him who accepts it ; and this remark is particularly illustrated in the third article 
in the foregoing list, namely, irresistible grace. Let any one consider the meaning 
of two words of Augustine, and see what a new world of conception they 
open on the mind — victrix delectatio. These two words arc a key to open 
the cabinet, which no one ever has opened who does not believe the doctrine — 

** *T was the same love that spread the feast 
That sweetly forced us in.” 

We may say the same of the decrees of God. See how the doctrine is miti- 
gated and modified by Dr. Griffin, in his Park-street Lectures. 

28 * 
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It enables me to be an honest interpreter of the Bible. I 
take the whole; I cover up nothing; I shrink from nothing. 
When my Saviour utters a hard saying, I do not go back 
and walk with him no more . 

Another reason for being a Calvinist is, that it seems to me 
to mark a more ample sweep of mind to be a Calvinist, than 
to embrace the other systems, more negative in their charac- 
ter and less comprehensive in their design. There are two 
elements in this theology, of which the basis is man and God. 
Both of them exist and coexist, and must be recognized in 
our religious convictions. We must reason from God to 
man, and from man to God. God is not a sleeping energy, 
nor is man an irresponsible subject. But if the scripture has 
deduced certain conclusions from God’s perfection, I must 
admit them, or question scripture and deny some of the fun- 
damental laws of my being. I believe, therefore, that God, 
in being perfect, foreknows all things, and that it is impos- 
sible to separate his foreknowledge from his everlasting 

DECREES. 

But man, too, exists, and is a sinner ; and it is impossible 
for him to be a sinner without having violated some human 
obligation. The violation of obligation is the very idea of sin : 
I had not known sin , but by the law ; for I had not known hist , 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet (Rom. 7 : 7). I 
must, therefore, explain and deduce, from the scripture, the 
responsibilities of man and the adaptedness of the divine law 
to his condition. Now, I must enforce this obligation and 
the reason for it, unhampered by any other impediment 
which may meet me from any other source. I must show 
that the law of God, in its high demand, is reasonable and 
just. 

There is still another reason why I am a Calvinist : I have 
attended seriously to. the objections, and am confirmed in 
my faith by some of the strongest objections brought against 
the system. To me, the objections are new proofs and con- 
firmations ; for I think I see how they arise and where they 
fail. Let us take an example. The objector always mistakes 
the system. He imputes to it a rigor which it disclaims. 
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It never lies in his mind as it does in the mind of him 
that receives it. Thus the decrees of God are always 
supposed, by those that reject them, to be executed by a 
physical power, and imply an anti-moral necessity. The ne- 
cessity asserted, or the future certainty, orwhatever you please 
to call it, always degenerates, in his view, into a fatal, mate- 
rial law. Sin is so cogent that it ceases to be sin. The sin- 
ners inability becomes a cruel misfortune. Now, the Calvin- 
ist holds no such doctrine. He says the sinner’s inability is 
wholly owing to sin, and that u God executes his decrees in 
the works of creation and providence,” — creation in the nat- 
ural world, providence in the moral. Second causes are 
not removed — not even disturbed ; they are the very means 
through which God exerts his power. So the Presbyterian 
church say, in their constitution : “ God, from all eternity did, 
by the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so 
as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence 
offered to the will of the creature, nor is the liberty or contin- 
gency of second causes taken away, but rather established” 
(Constit. of Presb. Ch. p. 15, Phila. Ed. 1827). And Augus- 
tine asks, Si non sit liberum arbitrium, quomodo damnabi- 
tur mundus ? Si non sit gratia, quomodo servabitur ? — If 
man is not free, how can the world be condemned ? — If there 
is no place for sovereign grace, how can it be saved ? And 
Calvin says (Inst lib. i. c. 16, sect 9), w Quod statuit Deus, sic 
necesse est evinire ut tamen, neque prcecisse neque suapte 
natura necessarium sit” — What God decrees, must hap- 
pen, and yet not by a strict necessity; for it is not necessary 
in its own nature. Our catechism says that “ God doth per- 
suade and enable us to embrace Christ freely offered to us in 
the gospel ;” and a still higher authority, with a still briefer 
comprehension, has exhorted us to work out our own salva- 
tion, with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in us 
both to will and to do. 

Perhaps I ought to confess, also, that I have always rather 
inclined to the human side of these opposites, for this reason : 
I better comprehend the duties of man than the operations 
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of God. I have always inclined to the finite side of the 
question. 

I am aware, also, that it may be said by the objector that 
these two elements cannot be embraced by the same mind ; 
they are destructive of each other. I can only reply that I 
cannot do otherwise than embrace them both. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not a part of Calvinism, dis- 
tinctively so called ; yet all Calvinists are Trinitarians. I 
have never felt any of the objection to this mystery ; I have 
always received it without much mental conflict. Indeed, I 
receive the doctrine of the Trinity partly because it presents a 
clearer conception of God. Let me explain : As, in conceiv- 
ing a material object, an apple or a stone, I am compelled to 
regard it as a substance holding certain qualities ; although 
this central substratum is the darkest conception that ever 
meets the mind, yet we cannot conceive of the quality with- 
out presupposing this centre in which they meet; so, in form- 
ing a conception of God, how the persons are united in one 
Godhead is a very dark conception ; yet, when we assume 
this, and pass to the manifestation , our idea of God, in his 
relation to mankind, becomes more positive and more clear, 
by viewing him in his trifold personality. I adore my Crea- 
tor, I love my Redeemer, I feel the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Yes, I do not hesitate to say (it is no paradox) that 
God, in his manifestation, can only become clear to man 
through the belief in a Trinity; and hence, historically, we 
find that those who deny the Trinity, lose the personality of 
God, and are fast becoming pantheists. 

III. But, thirdly, you may ask the question: Why are you 
a moderate Calvinist? 

Some say that this is an impossibility. They ask : What 
is moderate Calvinism ? It stands on the side of a declivity, 
and must slip down to something softer and better. Dr.Chan- 
ning says : “ If the stern reformer of Geneva could lift up 
his head and hear the mitigated tone in which some of his 
professed followers dispense his fearful doctrines, we fear he 
could not lie down in peace until he had poured out his dis- 
pleasure on their cowardice and degeneracy. He would tell 
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them, with a frown, that moderate Calvinism was a solecism, 
a contradiction in terms ; and would bid them, in scorn, join 
their real friend Arminius. Such is the power of public 
opinion that naked, undisguised Calvinism is not very fond 
of showing itself ; and many, of consequence, know im- 
perfectly what it means.” Yet notwithstanding this blast 
of condemnation, moderate Calvinism always has existed in 
the church, and I trust always will. 

But you may ask : What is moderate Calvinism ? Now, 
moderate Calvinism consists, not in denying any one of the 
great doctrines, but in mixing them with other truths equally 
obvious and equally important. A moderate Calvinist is not 
a man of one idea. He is willing to take all the elements of 
our moral being into his comprehensive creed. He knows 
the magnitude of these speculations and the weakness of our 
moral powers; and therefore he does not make all the deduc- 
tions from such high declarations which a rigid logic would 
seem to demand. He knows the greatness of God and the 
weakness of man. He knows how inadequate the human 
mind is to grasp the vast conception of the plans and pur- 
poses of God. He often says, this great doctrine may be 
true, but, then, I see it through a glass, darkly. I must reason 
from it just as God does, and apply it with all the limita- 
tion sanctioned in his word. When he reasons from God 
down to man, the divine perfections seem to necessitate the 
reception of the doctrine of an absolute and absorbing pre- 
destination. It is an ocean ; it swallows up everything. 
But that truth does not stand alone. When he reasons from 
man up to God, the freedom and responsibility of the crea- 
ture seems to be necessary to our simplest conception of duty 
and religion. Here, then, is another truth standing on its 
own basis, and one of the eternal pillars of religion. And 
this truth is taught and assumed, in the Bible, as clearly and 
as often as the other. God is sovereign ; man is free. God 
sees no contingency ; man meets scarcely anything else. 
God foreordains ; man is capable of good and evil. God 
works in us; and yet the gospel gate is wide open. Now, I 
must mingle these truths just as they are mingled in the 
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Bible, and I have no right to make the one weaken the other. 
The one class of truths are as necessary to the fulness of the 
gospel as the other. I have no right to strike a single quan- 
tity from this celestial equation. I must let it stand just as 
it is. I must leave the compound with all its perplexities 
and divine contradictions. The different notes are the 
harmony of the whole tune ; and, although this mixture is a 
delicate one, and even good men may differ in the degree of 
prominence they give to each of the parts, yet I must do as 
well as I can. I must see that these opposing powers form 
the harmony of the whole system ; and this is, as I conceive, 
moderate Calvinism. It tells the whole truth ; it reads the 
whole Bible. It is not afraid of earth-born antagonisms ; it 
aims to be filled with all the fulness of God . 

All this may be illustrated by what takes place in the nat- 
ural world. We find that through the whole system of our 
sun and planets there prevails the law of attraction, by which 
all things are drawn to one common centre ; and you might 
ask : Why do they not rush to one consolidated union ? 
There is another law, by which they are repelled. And these 
two laws act in opposition to each other ; and that oppo- 
sition is the harmony of the whole. So in the spiritual world: 
two pillars support the fabric, of which, if either be removed, 
the roof falls — God and necessity ; moral subjects and free- 
dom. Nay, the law of antagonism reigns throughout all 
nature : “ All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace.” 

The moderate Calvinist is the more confirmed in his views, 
inasmuch as he finds his system injured, as either of the parts 
assume an inordinate proportion. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the worst error that ever infested the church is a 
distorted orthodoxy, a caricature of truth, a tree with its 
branches without its roots ; predestination without free agen- 
cy; a divine will without a divine reason ; a physical neces- 
sity controlling a moral being ; faith without works ; action 
without motive; sin without law, or a gospel that annihi- 
lates the law; an Antinomian gospel ; 1 a God whose only 

1 I ought to say, however, that the danger of leaning to this side of the 
question is greatly mitigated by the utter impossibility of benumbing, or dcstroy- 
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attribute is irresistible power ; a God whose will makes all 
things right, whose only righteousness is his will. All this 
is horrible, and the more horrible for its partial resemblance 
to divine truth. Such a rock I have always aimed to shun. 

Calvin has one fault : he makes sovereignty too absorbing. 
He was pressed to it by the reaction of the age. I have en- 
deavored to preach a simpler gospel. I deny nothing in the 
old forms; I believe alt. 1 I have only made a different mix- 
ture. 1 have tried to give my hearers an ampler whole : 
God is sovereign ; man is free. He works in us to will and to 
do; and when we will well, we do his work. 

On the question of original or inherited sin, I have always 
been a moderate Calvinist, seeking to utter no more than the 
Bible allowed me to know. On this sensitive point, which 
always must come up in ordaining-councils, and when can- 
didates are examined for the ministry, and on which some 
good men concentrate all their wisdom, you might see me 
sitting a patient listener, silent as Ignorance herself should 
be, with my longest finger over one eye and my thumb folded 
over the other, waiting the result, which was always similar, 
and having one consolation, that the process must finally end. 
It has always seemed to me that Paul, in the 5th of Romans 
(which is the seat of this doctrine) is very clear as to the effect 
of Adam’s transgression, and says very little as to the mode 
of the transmission. It seems to me he is arguing, in this 
chapter, against a favorite tenet of the Jews, that the gospel 
was for them, not so free for the Gentiles ; they were the 
children of Abraham, and heirs of the promise; and yet they 
were obliged to confess, from their own authoritative record, 

ing those instinctive feelings of liberty and responsibility which are^engrained 
in the nature of man, and ever operate, whatever be his speculative notions. 
Dr. Twiss, Dr. Gill, and others of that class, did not injure practical piety so 
much as their creed would seem to threaten ; for the same reason that Don 
Quixote's senses were always correcting his imagination, he was always at last 
compelled to find an inn where he imagined a castlo. 

1 That is, I do not remember a principle, or technic term in the old Calvinist 
writers, in which one might not detect the reality which they were aiming to ex- 
press. Whether the expression was the l>cst possible, is another question. They 
hare been accused of suffering their thoughts to evaporate in mere technics. It 
is not so, or only so to the reader who chooses to continue uninitiated. 
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that all men were the children of Adam. Now the apostle 
adroitly seizes this concession, and proves to them that the 
gospel was for all, because all needed it ; and that men were 
just as certainly sinners as they were the descendants of 
Adam. His object is to teach the universahty of sin, as the 
foundation of an universal offer of the benefits of redemption. 
The mode of connection or transmission he does not stay to 
discuss. The broad fact is enough for his purpose. I have 
been very cautious of adding to his words. I have not 
chosen to make a paradox where he has only left a mystery. 
I suppose that the connection between my sinful bias and 
Adam’s first transgression is wholly owing to the sovereign 
appointment of God ; if so, it is highly improper to adduce 
the original endowments of Adam as a solution of the obli- 
gations of man, according to our natural apprehensions 
of justice. From the very nature of the case, you cannot 
make a mystery an explanation of itself. All the formulas 
about Adam being our federal head, our representative, our 
sinning in him, and falling with him in his first transgression, 
of his sin being imputed to us, etc., may be reduced to one, 
viz., that for certain unrevealed reasons, God willed that man 
should be born with just such propensities as he is born with. 
All these forms of expression resolve themselves into sover- 
eignty. We must bow to his sovereign will. It is right, 
because the Lord hath done it The fault of the high Cal- 
vinist was, he sought an explanation where God intended 
none. His speculations always play between a mystery and 
an exponent. Sin, from its very nature, is the violation of 
an obligation ; and in order to know the nature of sin, we 
wish to know the nature of those obligations it violates. 
Now, Fcannot see that Paul intends our union with Adam 
as such an explanation. You cannot make a mystery an 
explanation. What was given to try our faith, was never 
intended to satisfy our reason. 

If, then, you ask me, my dear Rusticus, how these senti- 
ments appear on review, after the lapse of half a century, to 
a man who has one foot in the grave, and the eternal world 
just before him, I sigh and say, Alas ! I see much to lament 
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in my defective spirit, my want of zeal and a want of vitality 
to the orthodoxy I embraced ; when the truth was constantly 
seen, the impression was too feeble, and my preaching was 
the stammering of a child. But the creed I threw into the 
conncil at twenty-seven years of age, is my creed now that 
I am beyond threescore and ten. I have been, always, a 
moderate calvinist. This is not boasting, for some will 
say, it is a miserable confession ; a man ought to be more 
progressive. Why should he ride at anchor all his life, when 
be ought to be sailing ? I can only reply, that I am ready 
to pull up my anchor when I know whither I am going, and 
am assured of profitable discoveries. 

One reason of my cleaving to Calvinism is, that when you 
have slain the body of it, you cannot exorcise the ghost It 
will remain, and will haunt you, and you cannot think its 
residuum into non-existence. As it is with regard to the 
substratum of matter, denied or reduced to a minimum by 
certain metaphysicians, you cannot think of qualities with- 
out thinking of a primitive in which they inhere; so it is 
with the hypostasis of this system : it will not down at your 
bidding ; it will haunt your speculations when you deny it. 
The strongest opponents of the system have felt its power 
even when denying it. The invisible chain of necessity was 
around Erasmus, Episcopus, Whitby, and all the vigorous 
minds who have striven to break its material form. Priest- 
ley himself ran away from Calvinism, and fell into the chains 
of a stronger necessity. 

I must add, however, that in my religious investigations I 
have never been under the play of polemic antagonisms. 
I have never been fond of pursuing truth in that way. My 
battles have been with my own objections. My issues have 
been, almost all of them, mental. I have been ray own op- 
ponent and my own convert, and have never, for a moment, 
dreamed that 1 was bom to stand sentinel over the ortho- 
doxy of the church. I have cheerfully devolved this duty on 
those of my brethren who selected this mission because they 
felt themselves bom for it. I have always had enough to do 
to get rid of my own heresies. I have found the path of truth 

Vol. XVIII. No. 70. 29 
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so dark and difficult, that I have not wondered if some have 
missed it. 

As I draw near to the eternal world, I must confess I fee! 
an increasing, perhaps I should say an alarming, indifference 
to the niceties of mere speculation. The spirit of the gospel 
is all : a spontaneous, an all-absorbing love, is the best light 
when we tread the dark passage. O, blessed Redeemer, 
beam on my dying hour with thy light, and I can adjourn all 
my speculative difficulties to the world where I shall know 
even as I am known. 


ARTICLE IV. 

SPECULATION AND THE BIBLE. 

BY BEY. JAMES W. m'LANE, D. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

There is much bold adventure, at present, in some depart- 
ments of intellectual effort. A draft is frequently made upon 
the belief of the Christian, which he cannot honor. A pos- 
sibility is pushed into the place of certainty. A mere per- 
haps has given to it all the importance of an undoubted fact. 
In many of our popular lectures, and in much of the current 
literature of our day, there is a departure from that which 
should be regarded as the legitimate domain of the scholar ; 
a divergence from the course of a safe and salutary exer- 
cise of human reason ; a non-observance of that “ temper- 
ance over appetite,” which, as Milton intimates, should be 
regarded by us in the pursuit of knowledge. There are boun- 
daries in the domain of truth which must be recognized ; lines, 
where certainty to us must, in the nature of the case, cease, 
and where mystery must begin ; limits, we may add, within 
which man has his safety, his intellectual freedom, and his 
moral elevation. When he goes beyond these, and draws 
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upon his imagination for his facts, and affects to feel “ at 
home where angels bashful look,” he is no longer free. His 
reason is in bondage. His mind is warped and fettered by 
its own action. The attempt to convert what is speculative 
or visionary into important truth, reacts with injurious influ- 
ence upon him. The cravings of a man’s intellectual na- 
ture, which draw him in this direction, require restraint just 
as really as those of any other passion or appetite. Hence 
the great English lexicographer was wont to pray that his 
mind might be kept free from the disturbing influence of 
“things vainly curious.” 

There is danger, indeed, from the opposite extreme. Men 
may be affected by a lethargy that is unthinking , as well as by 
an activity that is unscrupulous. In our search for truth, we 
have to sail between Scylla and Charybdis ; and we may be 
just as really perilled by not doing as we are by over-doing. 
The sunken rock may sometimes be even more dangerous 
than that which rises above the surface. No stirring, whole- 
some influence, at least, can come from any blind worship of 
the past ; from the action of those who turn their back to the 
future, and reject all free and manly thought on subjects of 
legitimate inquiry, and who, through fear of going too fast or 
too far, are unwilling to move at all. Such men insist upon 
a blind, implicit faith, and would tie us down in bondage to 
the past, and have us look upon the fossil remains of man’s 
wisdom found in the strata of “ the dark ages,” as of equal 
authority with God’s own imperishable truth. But while 
we have no sympathy with any such senseless homage to 
fallible human authority, we have still less with that proud, 
defiant rationalism which exalts reason above revelation, or 
with that philosophy which builds its house on the sand, con- 
verts hypotheses into facts, and turns the Mosaic narrative into 
a “ myth,” and the miracles of the Bible into a “ burden,” that 
the truth has to endure, not the argument of omnipotence 
by which it is triumphantly established. As much as we 
dislike the stagnation of a Dead Sea in the moral world, we 
dread even more the influence of these cold, dreary, and 
barren summits of intellectual pride and boastful human 
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reason. We cannot, indeed, find the golden age of this world 
in the centuries of ignorance and oppression, nor can we 
suppose that we shall enter upon its elevations in adopting 
many of the conclusions of modern speculation. Our hope 
for man is neither in the wisdom of the past, nor in th£ inspi- 
ration of the present We can see nothing indicative of 
progress in any blind homage to human authority, or in any 
apotheosis of human reason. Advancement lies in avoiding 
both these extremes ; in opening the Bible, and in opening 
also the field of nature ; in encouraging free and full inquiry, 
and in guarding, most carefully, the enthusiasm awakened 
in the pursuit of truth, by those great considerations which a 
proper prudence will ever throw around such action. 

There is spread out before man, in this world, a wide and 
rich domain for intellectual effort, in which “ every power 
may find sweet employ.” But it must be remembered that 
there are metes and bounds in this work which must be 
recognized ; certain termini, which limit all mental effort — at 
which, therefore, men must consent to stop in their specula- 
tions. One of these boundary lines is the limited grasp of 
the human intellect. Man soon reaches what is ultimate to 
him. He cannot escape from himself, or fly without wings. 
However philosophy may boast of her powers, the fact of this 
limitation meets her at every step. A seraph has his mys- 
teries. Man finds his. He soon comes to a point where his 
knowledge ceases, to depths which he cannot fathom, to 
heights he cannot climb. The difficulty is in himself, in the 
constitution of his own mind, in his limited understanding. 
Many things are thus hidden from his view. Vast fields of 
truth are fenced off from him by barriers which he can nei- 
ther scale nor remove. He may, indeed, affect to see all, to 
“look through the universe, and into regions beyond; ” but a 
higher wisdom will teach him that he can know only in part. 

Another great fact which should underlie all human in- 
quiry is the entire , absolute truth of the Bible. Here there 
should be no possible doubt, not a moment’s hesitation. 
Beginning with this, others of great importance will follow 
from it. This assumed, the Bible will be regarded as con- 
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sistent with itself in all its parts, and as a unit in all its 
teachings. For, if God is the author of the book, then its 
harmony must, of necessity, be complete. There can be in it 
no clashing of sentiment whatever. Its light may and does 
differ in degree , in different portions of it. There is in it 
the dawn, the sunrise, and the noontide of its glory. But 
the light all comes from the same orb, and the difference is 
owing to the position of man, not to the source whence the 
light comes. There is no contradiction, no collision, in the 
Bible. We should just as soon think of finding it in nature 
as in God’s word ; just as soon expect to find contradiction 
among the stars ; to see Mazzeroth coming forth, in his sea- 
son, against Orion. The idea is utterly impossible upon any 
Christian postulate respecting the scriptures. It should, 
therefore, be regarded and treated by the friends of truth as 
a great weakness in any one, and as utterly unworthy of any 
manly intellect. The supposition ought to be as offensive 
to Christian sentiment and feeling as the suggestion, that 
God can be false, or that he can deceive. 

A third great landmark in all human inquiry is the fact 
that the testimony of the Bible is the highest that we can have 
of the truth of anything. It is the testimony of him who is 
omniscient, and who can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
Our business, therefore, is simply to ascertain what the 
Bible does teach. When we have found this, we have 
found the truth . There is, and can be, no clearer light, no 
higher evidence, no greater certainty. To look for any such 
thing, is to look for that which can he added to what is infi- 
nite. When God speaks, the question is settled. The tes- 
timony is complete, the truth is known. Here, then, we 
reach the ultimate ; and here, therefore, men must stop, and 
be satisfied. Action beyond this is weakness, is arrogant 
presumption. Men sink in any attempt to rise higher. They 
put out the light in their efforts to kindle it into a brighter 
flame. 

There is yet another conservative element of influence, 
which should be thrown around all human inquiry, namely, 
the fact that the Bible and Nature agree perfectly in their 

29 * 
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teaching. The only difference is in the degree of light, aod 
in the extent of the illumination. In the one, the light comes 
to us directly from God, and is full and clear; in the other, 
it also comes from him, but is reflected to us from his works, 
and, consequently, is less clear and abundant. Nature, 
when compared with the Bible, is like the outer bow which 
spans the bosom of the cloud, where the colors, though less 
distinct and beautiful, are yet essentially the same with 
those of the inner and more perfect glory. The harmony, 
therefore, between the greater and lesser light, in which God 
has revealed himself to us, is complete. The agreement is 
perfect. Hence it follows that science, which is simply a 
general collection of the facts or principles in a particular 
department of nature, can never contradict the Bible, and 
that the Bible, 'when rightly interpreted, can never be 
arrayed against science. Both are from God ; and, there- 
fore, there can be no antagonism between them. If there 
seems to be collision, then one of two things must be true: 
either the facts are not as they are stated, or the Bible is not 
rightly understood in its language relative to those facts. If, 
for example, geology can demonstrate that the flood was 
not universal, then the language of Moses, which, as gen- 
erally understood, asserts that universality, must have a 
limited sense given to it. God’s word and works must har- 
monize. There can be no discrepancy between them. The 
divine perfections make it impossible. 

We have tarried thus long on the threshold of our subject, 
because these great conservative facts are not recognized in 
much of the speculations of the present day. It will be 
said, we know, that the Bible was not given to teach natural 
science ; that its object is not to explain to us the mechan- 
ism of the universe, or to make known even the structure of 
our globe. Its great object, we admit, is a spiritual one — is 
to reveal to man the grace of God through a Redeemer. 
But, while this is its chief end, yet in effecting this, the 
Bible must necessarily touch upon many things collateral 
with it — upon all that have any bearing or influence, 
friendly or adverse, upon the accomplishment of its own 
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great purpose. It must reveal God to us in his true relation 
to man, and to all around him. It must therefore speak, as 
it does, of the heavens and the earth, and of God as the 
Creator of all things, as the Being who spoke and it was 
done. It must have much to say about his works , must 
point to them as showing his eternal power and Godhead, 
and as evincing, by f a necessity of logic, that design so 
manifest, that mechanism so complete, and that harmonies 
so universal, must have their origin in a Being of infinite 
intelligence. Constituted as man is, made to trace back 
effects to their cause, to look for a doer in what is done, 
the Bible must meet this demand of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. The first chapters of Genesis, therefore, are 
a necessity in the revelation of God’s grace to man. They 
are essential to its main object. The Bible would not have 
been complete without them. Aside from this portion of 
the sacred volume, we would have had an effect without its 
cause, a world without its maker, a shadow from nothing, 
an unfolding apocalypse from no beginning. 

We may say in this connection that, if there is any part 
of the Bible further removed from the deductions of human 
reason, or more fully a matter of pure revelation than 
another, it is these first chapters of the Pentateuch. What 
could any man know, or reason out for himself, about the 
beginning of this world? Where was he when the heavens 
were stretched out, and when the foundations of the earth 
were laid ? Aside from revelation, what could any one 
know with certainty here ? Where in the height above or 
in the depth below is it to be found ? Who has ever 
ascended so high as to bring it down, or descended so far as 
to bring it up? Man might, indeed, have inferred the 
existence of the Creator from the evidence of design every- 
where apparent in his works. But the scriptural idea of 
creation could never have been reasoned out by him. It is 
entirely above his reach. If there is, therefore, in all the 
Bible, a place where the sacred writer was simply an 
amanuensis ; a place where the thought and the expression 
of* it are both from God, and where, consequently, men 
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should feel that the ground on which they stand is holy, — it 
is here on the threshold of the Bible, where everything is so 
full of mystery and of miracle, and where man could know 
nothing except it was given to him from above. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, it is here that men have speculated 
most, and made demands upon the friends of the Bible, 
which many at least cannot in anywisfe concede. To some 
of these we shall presently advert. 

It is not strange that these speculations have awakened 
fears in the minds of good men. The Christian has a deep 
interest in the Bible. He cannot consent to have any part 
of it treated as an oriental myth, or twisted in its interpre- 
tation to suit the theories or opinions of men. It is God’s 
word. The whole of it is from him. While it is human in 
the hand that wrote it, and in the dress it wears, yet in that 
hand , and in that dress , no less than in the priceless truth 
thus conveyed to us, it has the mark of God upon it. It is 
his truth — his in its sentiments and in its language, 
his in its whole being and character. The Christian can- 
not let it go. He has an eternal interest in it. And he 
has an interest in science also. He does not regard it as 
44 a foe to grace,” though it has often been pressed into the 
ranks of the enemy. But this was forced work. Science is 
from God, and cannot, therefore, be in conflict with his 
word. The naturalist and the student of the Bible worship, 
indeed, in different parts of the great temple of truth ; but 
they have substantially the same object before them. Both 
are seeking for truth. The one searches for it in the things 
which are made ; the other, in the clearer light of inspiration. 
The former sees it in the outer court, the latter finds it in 
the inner sanctuary; both may, therefore, exult together in 
the vision and the glory. 

The Christian, we know, is sometimes regarded as living 
in a very small enclosure. Some seem to look upon him as 
precluded from free inquiry, as cramped and fettered by his 
faith, and as unwilling, therefore, to allow science to have 
any influence over him in the interpretation of the Bible. 
But, whatever reason there may be in certain cases for such 
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ao opinion, there is, as it seems to us, often just as little 
expansion in the other direction. If we are not greatly mis- 
taken, the naturalist is quite as much wedded to his theory 
as the student of the Bible is to his exegesis. He is just as 
much disposed to live wholly within his domain, and to 
exclude all biblical influence from his conclusions. Indeed, 
there seems often in scientific men a determination to reason 
about facts in nature just as if there was no greater light, 
and to form their conclusions without the slightest recog- 
nition of the testimony of the Bible on the subject. There 
is an entire rejection of all counsel or influence from that 
quarter. The Christian has therefore, as it seems to us, the 
most reason for complaint here. The greater light, in this 
case, is excluded. It is just as if a man were to examine 
some piece of intricate mechanism by moonlight, and to 
form his opinion about it without once looking at it in the 
daytime, or allowing that illumination to affect his judgment 
in the matter. The man who sees things only in the light 
of nature, and who forms conclusions about them which 
rest only on probability, and which would be set aside at 
once if the Bible were allowed to speak, is certainly not a 
free man in the wide domain of truth. And he who, “in 
weighing probabilities, will not permit the moral influence 
of his decision to affect his judgment in the case,” sets aside 
a law of the moral world, and unhinges one of its great 
fundamental principles. We can see no freedom, and no 
philosophy, in adopting any conclusion which rests only on 
a possible peradventure, and which contradicts the plain and 
obvious meaning of the Bible. There is no intellectual ele- 
vation, and no wisdom in such action. The Christian is 
willing to meet the man of science on fair and equal ground. 
He is willing to look at his facts , his various formations, his 
stratified rocks, his fossil remains, and to allow them to 
affect his mind in explaining the Bible. But the Christian 
has his facts also, which must be taken into the account in 
the explanation of natural phenomena. He has as clear 
and positive a testimony respecting the order of creation, in 
the Bible, as the naturalist has in the rocks. And while he 
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ought not to adopt hastily a meaning given to the words 
of inspiration, which is seemingly in conflict with the 
deductions of science, he has a right to claim from the stu- 
dent of nature an equal, if not greater, reluctance to draw 
any conclusion from his facts which is contrary to the obvi- 
ous teaching of the Book of God. Wisdom will ever be 
cautious here. 

It should be borne in mind that there is a vast difference 
between fact and speculation , between truth and the mode 
of explaining its why and wherefore. It is a fact that the 
earth moves, that man breathes, that fire burns ; but the ex- 
planation of these facts is theory, is the opinion of a fallible 
human judgment, and may or may not be the true one. 
And hence we contend that sound philosophy will not allow 
any one to explain natural phenomena in a way which 
plainly contradicts the statements of inspiration. A human 
hypothesis can never, in any right-thinking mind, be arrayed 
against the evident meaning of the divine record. Here is 
the trouble in the domain of nature. We admit the facts 
stated by the naturalist. We recognize with him the torn 
and shattered appearance of our globe, its different strata, 
and the varied testimony in “ the museum of the rocks.” 
Our difficulty is not with the facts in this case, but with 
the mode of explaining them. The superstructure is broader 
than the foundation. The conclusion drawn demands a 
much wider basis of facts than has yet been constructed. 
What we complain of, therefore, is, that men judge here 
before the time; that they hasten to conclusions before they 
have gathered up and considered all the facts which bear 
upon them. They reason and theorize here, just as if the 
whole field of this vast subject had been thoroughly explored 
by them ; just as if they actually had in their grasp all that 
was concerned in producing the phenomena which they 
would explain. But the fact is, they are as yet only on the 
threshold of investigation here ; are at work only in a little 
corner of this immense field, and have as yet only dug 
through the crust of the earth here and there. And what is 
stranger still is, that in their speculations they have virtually 
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excluded from their basis of calculation the presence of 
any divine power , and seek to bring all things into their 
present state and position through the operation of natural 
causes. They take for granted that the same laws of forma- 
tion existed in the beginning which operate now, and that 
things were produced then as they are at present. The 
exertion of any direct omnipotence is not taken into the 
account All miracle is excluded ; and phenomena, which 
owe their existence to the fiat of God, are explained upon 
principles which remove them from any connection with 
the word of his power, and bring them down into line with 
a uniform, natural causation. But miracle pervades the 
whole framework of our globe. God spake, and it came 
into being. To set aside this fact, to adopt a theory which 
does not recognize the presence of this power in giving 
existence and form to things, and to attempt to explain the 
structure of the earth as one would the growth of a plant 
or the formation of a hailstone, is, in our judgment, far 
aside from any principle of sound philosophy. We go 
further, and say, with a master in scientific attainments, that 
we deem it “ presumption in man to theorize where every- 
thing is recorded as a matter of fact, and where the mode 
and the order of creation are ascribed to the will of God as 
their immediate cause.” Just as well might we enter the 
field, covered with the omnipotent mercy of Jesus, and un- 
dertake to account for the results which followed his bid- 
ding, upon natural principles. It is surely some proof of the 
justice of these remarks, that the men who indulge in such 
speculations are not agreed among themselves as to how 
the phenomena in question are to be explained. One has 
this theory, and another that. Proof enough is it that they 
want more facts upon which to plant the fulcrum of their 
lever, before they attempt to pry up this world into the light 
in which it was when spoken into existence. Here is the 
trouble. Speculative men are “impatient to doubt,” are 
unwilling to wait, and, as one of their own number confesses, 
are prone to make “hasty generalizations, founded on mere 
negative evidence .” Hence the demands that are now made 
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upon the Bible and upon the faith of the Christian. They 
all come from the theories started by men to explain the facts 
of science, and are advocated aside from any direct recogni- 
tion of Omnipotence in producing the phenomena of our 
globe. To some of these demands we will now call atten- 
tion. It is not strange that they have excited alarm in many 
minds, and that they are sternly opposed. There is reason, 
we think, for such opposition. We are willing, indeed, to 
have “ the torch of history and of science held up to the 
Bible;” but let it be the torch of history and of science, and 
not some deceptive light of man’s kindling. 

Some, in order to harmonize the Bible with the discove- 
ries of geology, maintain that the first chapters of Genesis 
are not to be considered as a true historical narrative of the 
creation. They tell us that this part of the sacred record is 
a mythic poem , a vision , a pictorial representation, which has 
in it, indeed, the idea that all things were created by Jehovah, 
but that all else is mere shading and embellishment; and 
that the narrative, therefore, is not to be received as an exact 
historical statement of what took place in the creation of the 
world ; that it is true as poetry , but not as prose. They 
would have us believe that Moses gathered up this account 
of the creation from tradition , from the myths and fables of 
the Orient, the drift-wood that had floated down through the 
centuries, and had lodged somewhere in Egypt, or in the 
wilderness, where the great Hebrew lawgiver found it, and 
from it constructed his narrative. The inspiration of Moses, 
therefore, was, as they assert, not that of suggestion, but 
simply that of superintendence. He took what he found in 
the drag-net of time — the myths and fables respecting the 
creation, the fall of man, and the deluge, which tradition 
threw in his way — and “winnowed out the chaff,” and pre- 
served the wheat. Thus they make a highway for geology 
through this part of the Bible, and thus they would produce 
harmony between them. They profess, indeed, to believe in 
the inspiration of the Mosaic narrative, and some of them 
even tell us that these traditions, from which Moses derived 
his information, were inspired, and yet they affirm that from 
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this inspiration he “winnowed out the chaff.” It is useless to 
ask what ground there is for all this. There is none. The 
theory is itself a myth, a vision. It is of no possible benefit 
as a theory, and when put forth as a fact, as it has been, we 
regard it as positively mischievous. It fails utterly to solve 
the difficulty, and does injury to the truth in the vain attempt. 
It tends to lower the Bible in the estimation of men, and is 
calculated to undermine all confidence in its specific state- 
ments. It turns the prose of Moses into mythic poetry, in 
order to make it true, and strips the whole narrative of all 
meaning, except that which is symbolized to us in the flow- 
ing oriental costume in which it is arrayed. Such a theory 
mocks all our convictions. The first chapters of Genesis are 
simple but sublime prose. “ The whole,” says Dr. Pye Smith, 
“is in the style of plain narrative, evidently intended to be 
understood as a simple, straightforward, unadorned history;” 
and, he adds : “ it would be indicative of a deplorable want 
of taste for the beauty of language, to put a patch of poetic 
diction upon this face of natural simplicity.” The reason- 
ing that would turn it into allegory and patchwork, is cer- 
tainly in strange and painful conflict with the assertion of an 
inspired apostle, that Moses wrote as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Another demand made in modern speculation respects 
the antiquity of the earth . The Bible does not, indeed, fix thiV 
point with any great degree of exactness, and yet it furnishes 
certain data which do not allow us to give to the earth a very 
great longevity. The universal impression which its teaching 
has made on this subject is, that this world has not existed 
very many thousand years. But very unlike this is the teach- 
ing now in the speculations of men. In this, the earth has 
existed, in one form or another, for millions of years. Long 
ere man was created, it passed through successive “dynas- 
ties of gigantic vegetable and animal life,” and was “rolling 
down through gulfs and fiery cataclysms,” undergoing great 
changes, and being revolutionized under each separate dy- 
nasty. At first there is “ coelum undique et undique pontus ; n 
no land appears; and for thousands of ages fish of peculiar 
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form and size swim through those pre- Adamic waters, and 
prey upon each other. Ages roll on, and these fish cease to 
exist, and their remains are embedded in the mud and sand 
at. the bottom of the ocean, which harden into rocks, and 
gradually rise and become the dry land. Then a new era 
begins, and an immense vegetation covers the land, and the 
fern gtows up like trees. Again the ages roll on, and this 
vegetable kingdom dies, disappears ; and the dry land sinks, 
and the sea sweeps over it ; and in that sea strange forms 
appear ; huge reptiles, terrible monsters, more hideous than 
those of fabulous memory. These have their day, and then 
the period of reptiles ceases, and what was above the wa- 
ters again sinks, and the land becomes sea, and the sea dry 
land. Thus elevations and submersions succeed each other ; 
and thus the treadles in this geologic loom go up and down 
for millions of years, until at length the web is woven, and 
the earth becomes a fit habitation for man. Tantae molis 
erat ierrarum condere orbem ! 

But while many geologists demand a kind of M geologic 
eternity ” for the production of the phenomena found in the 
earth, they are by no means agreed as to where , in the Mosaic 
narrative, the chasm occurs for the introduction of their im- 
mense time-drafts. Some, with Chalmers, find the opening 
between the first and second verses of Genesis; while Hugh 
Miller and others see none there, and convert the six days 
of creation into so many.periods of immense length. When 
asked for the proof of such periods, they point us to u the tes- 
timony of the rocks,” to what they are, and to what they con- 
tain. These are their chronometer. They measure the thick- 
ness of the rocks, and, judging from laws now existing, they 
tell us how long these rocks must have been in forming. 
They examine the organic remains found in the rocks, and, 
in the same way, they make out a similar draft upon time. 
The rocks are their chronicle, their proof. But there is in 
all this reasoning a postulate which is not granted, and 
which requires demonstration. We admit the facts slated: 
the thickness of the rocks, and the fossil remains found in 
them. But the conclusion drawn from these facts we cannot 
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receive. There is a hiatus in the reasoning, which must first 
be filled up. The proof would be conclusive if the same 
causes operated in the beginning that operate now in the 
formation of such things ; but until this is proved, the whole 
argument rests on mere conjecture. If rocks were formed at 
first as they are formed now, then their size would be a true 
chronometer. But if they were not thus formed, if they then 
came into being at the bidding of God, then this measure- 
ment determines nothing. It now requires some twenty-one 
years or more for the human frame to attain its full growth 
and development ; but how long was the body of Adam in 
coming to maturity? The great mistake in all this specula- 
tion is^the supposition that the same causes operated at first 
which operate now in the production of such phenomena — 
a supposition that is contrary to fact. Omnipotence was 
concerned in laying the foundations of the earth. The diffi- 
culty with the geologist, therefore — the reason why he wants 
so much time for these formations — is, that he does not take 
into the account the fiat of God. All things are based upon 
the action of natural causes. Hence their development runs 
through such unmeasured, creeping ages. This theory, there- 
fore, virtually excludes God from the work of his hands ; is 
an investiture of nature in the place of divine power. It 
sweeps away the reason given in the fourth commandment 
for the Sabbath, and leaves us absolutely without any account 
of the creation of this world as it now is. Reason and the 
Bible, therefore, alike oppose it. It is unlike him who speaks 
and it is done. 

Another point which speculation now calls upon the Chris- 
tian to give up is, that there was any change or deterioration 
w nature, consequent upon the fall of man. He alone, it seems, 
was affected by the transgression in Eden. There was no fall 
of nature with him, no change in this world in conse- 
quence of his act of disobedience. The idea of such a fall has, 
indeed, long been held by men ; but they have all been mis- 
taken ; and Milton was dreaming when he represented the 
earth as feeling the wound, and nature as sighing, and 
through all her works as giving signs of woe that all was lost. 
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Such antiquated notions, it seems, can no longer be held. 
That darkness is past, and the true light now shines out from 
the earth upon this subject, showing that the order of things 
was not changed by the incoming of sin ; that nature was 
not affected by man’s disobedience. There was no backward 
movement From the beginning, the work of preparing the 
earth for the existence of man went steadily on. Nature con- 
tinued to improve in form and feature until man sinned. 
Then its progress was arrested. It was then good, but not 
perfect ; good for the end designed, but, as it is now, an im- 
perfect thing. All this, we are told, science now demon- 
strates to be true. But this is mere assertion. There is no 
such demonstration. The depth saith, It is not in me ; and 
the sea saith, It is not with me ; neither is it found in the 
land of the living. It is all a mere theory, and weak even 
as such. How any one, with the Bible before him, can adopt 
such a conceit, is indeed a marvel. It is in direct antago- 
nism to the statements of Moses and to the reasoning of 
Paul. It makes nothing of the curse upon the ground — 
nothing of its thorns and thistles, nothing of the wail of 
nature. He who can set aside the testimony of the Bible on 
this point, or construe it as a poetic embellishment, can easily 
free himself from all trouble or constraint from the scrip- 
tures, and turn any part of the book of God into an oriental 
myth. 

Many geologists, however, who have searched further and 
seen more, do not receive this u progressive theory.” It is 
disproved by facts. Instead of progress, they find, as they tell 
us, increasing deformity , confusion , and derangement , as they 
travel down, through the rock-chronicled centuries, towards 
the period of man’s creation. They see such evidence of con- 
vulsion, such proof of “ a general world-lapse,” as compels 
them to admit the disturbing influence of sin upon our world. 
But they invert the order of occurrence. They put the effect 
before the cause. They make the ruin precede the fall of 
man, and the sequences of transgression a preparation for its 
appearance. They will have it that the framework of our 
globe was riven a thousand ages before the thunderbolt of 
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offended Majesty struck the earth ; that, for high moral con- 
siderations, the consequences of man’s disobedience were 
made to anticipate his existence; and, consequently, that all 
the disturbance and deformity found in nature and registered 
in the rocks are simply “ the epic in stone of man’s great his- 
tory ” before the time. Their theory therefore is, that nature 
was made to assume its present form and condition ; thatfish, 
fowl, and beast, that tree, plant, and flower, were formed as 
they now are, in order to suit what would be in the future ; 
and that even the serpent, “ whom the motherhood of nature,” 
for this reason, refused to finish, M was thrown from her lap 
without feet , and doomed to creep upon the earth,” a mean, 
abortive creature, cursed above all cattle, in order to be a 
type to man of the evil of sin, when created and when 
crushed by its influence. All was proleptical — was made to 
anticipate the fall of man, and his wants when in that con- 
dition. Nature was formed to suit that great forthcoming 
event. Through long, unmeasured periods before the exist- 
ence of man, everything was converging into its present 
broken, disordered condition, in order to prepare a fit place 
for man as a sinner. A far-off country was fashioned for a 
future starving prodigal; was filled with swine and with husks 
& thousand ages before that prodigal was born, that when 
bom, and when a wanderer from his father’s house, he might 
see in the character of that country, in its swine and in its 
husks, a full and fitting picture of himself, of his degrada- 
tion and wretchedness. The difficulty, however, with this 
theory is in its postulated inversion of God’s method of act- 
ing, and in its utter contravention 6f the great law of 
sequence in the whole economy of his providence. The 
lightning strikes the earth before there is anything in or 
upon the earth to call it down ; and the Creator gives exist- 
ence to a pure and perfect creature in a torn and disordered 
world ! 

But there is yet, it seems, another step to be taken in this 
direction ; another and deeper eclipse of the truth, to which 
we must submit. Nature is not only in the same condition 
in which it was before the fall of man, but suffering and 
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death, we are told, were here, and had been for thousands of 
ages, before that event. The teaching that covers the earth 
with innocence and peace until man appears, ^nd by trans- 
gression “darkens the whole face of nature,” and thus intro- 
duces suffering and death, is all wrong. “ The testimony of 
the rocks” sets it all aside as a dream, and proves that for 
uncounted ages before man’s creation the present type of 
things existed in this world; that from the very beginning, 
almost, death reigned over all ; that then, as now, the ani- 
mals were savage in their disposition, and that the strong 
preyed upon the weak. The position is even taken that 
“ organic life necessarily involves suffering and death.” 
Such is the theory. It does not recognize the influence of 
sin in producing the present aspect of things. It sweeps 
away its curse from the ground, and all its disturbing force 
from the framework of the earth, and turns into hyperbole 
and embellishment the wail and lament of a bleeding, 
dying world. Nay, it makes the whole creation groan and 
travail in pain while in a condition which God pronounces 
very good , and over which the morning stars sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy ; a condition in which 
the savageness of the hyena and the ferocity of the shark 
are in full exercise, and in which the kid writhes in the grasp 
of the lion, and the lamb utters its piercing cry within the 
crushing coil of the anaconda. All this is good, yes, very good. 

Such is not the teaching of the Bible. According to this 
book, nature in the beginning was perfect. All things were 
very good. Suffering and death were unknown until sin 
marred the work of God. The fall of man drew everything 
after it. He was at the head of creation here ; had dominion 
over all. His act affected himself, his race, the whole 
world in which he existed. “ The earth felt the wound.” 
The ground was cursed on account of his transgression. 
Nature in him, and around him, fell in his fall ; was 
changed; was subjected to vanity; was made to exhibit 
to man the evil he had brought upon himself; to reflect 
from its own disturbed, torn, and ruined condition, the 
deeper ruin wrought in him. This is the teaching of the 
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Bible, and here the church of God has hitherto planted her 
feet. Through long centuries of opposition she has con- 
tended that the condition of things in this world was 
affected by the incoming of sin into the domain of peace and 
purity ; and that the great objection to the goodness of the 
Creator, drawn from the existence here of suffering and 
death, is met by the fact that these things are the consequence 
of sin ; that they show its character, and help to check its 
baneful influence over man. Hut this new teaching sets 
aside this argument ; rejects what Moses asserts, what Paul 
affirms ; tears down and sweeps away this great breastwork, 
and leaves us in the open field, exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
and compelled to defend the character of the Creator in a 
world declared by him to be very good, and yet full of suf- 
fering and death, of agony and blood. We can stand on 
no such ground. We turn away from it, as we would from 
the brink of a yawning chasm. 

One step more and we reach the top of the ladder in this 
modem speculation, and look out upon a world as it was be- 
fore sin entered it, and with no unit in the origin of its inhabit- 
ants, and with no common blood as the bond of their brother- 
hood. The unity of mankind is denied. Science, it is 
claimed, proves that we have all been mistaken in believing, 
with Moses and Paul, that God made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth. This antiquated idea has also to be 
given up. Diversity in form and complexion demonstrates 
plurality of origin ; shows that each distinct race now on 
the globe had in the beginning an Adam of its own ; that 
the African, the Asiatic, and the European, had each at first 
a parentage peculiar to himself. The theorizers here differ in 
their object. Some would thus overthrow the authority of 
the Bible, while others wish in this way to break down the 
brotherhood of man, in order to find in the inferiority of a 
portion of the human family a reason for their enslavement. 

We need not say that such teaching contradicts the plain 
and positive statements of the Bible. It subverts the doc- 
trine of our common apostasy in Adam, and our common 
redemption in Christ. To put it forth as truth, to dignify 
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it with the name of science, is, in our judgment, a dis- 
honor to *the intellect and the heart of the country, and a 
direct assault upon the faith of Christendom. The reason- 
ing here is exceedingly shallow. It looks only at the out- 
ward appearance, at the form and figure of flesh and blood; 
just as if these things constituted the whole man, or formed 
the peculiar elements of his being. The advocate of this 
theory takes what is common to man with the animal world, 
and reasons about him just as he would about a monkey or 
a horse. But, in considering this question of identity, we 
must look at the spiritual in man, as well as at the physical. 
It is “ the mind that makes the man.” Within, all men are 
alike. The spiritual is the same. All have understand- 
ing, memory, conscience. All think and feel and speak. The 
state of this inner man, this immortal inmate of the body, 
is everywhere the same. All are in a fallen condition. All 
are moved by the same hopes, are agitated by the same fears. 

The diversity among men in form, figure, and complexion, 
no more proves a diversity of origin, than a difference in 
stature among the members of a family demonstrates that 
they have not all had the same parentage. There may be 
a great diversity in all these respects, and yet a unity of 
origin. Men may differ from each other in many particulars, 
and yet in all that separates them we may not have a single 
element of their higher nature. It is in that higher nature 
that we are to find their unity, not in the form and figure of 
the body. There is a spirit within. This is the man ; and 
all who have this are men, and of the same household of 
being. Put this in any inclosure of flesh and blood, and 
you have man, immortal man, “ with reason throned upon 
his brow.” Yes, put that which thinks and feels and acts 
— put the human mind, into any body, black, white, or red, 
and you have a member of the human family, one for whom 
atoning blood has been shed. This is the bond. This con- 
stitutes the unity of mankind. And this is the brotherhood 
of earth, which scepticism and oppression are trying to 
break up. But before they can do this, Moses must be set 
aside, the statements of an inspired apostle must be dis- 
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proved, and the whole book of God be turned into an un- 
meaning fable. 

Such is the spirit in much of modern speculation, and 
such the demand made by it upon our faith. If this spirit 
is not checked, it will certainly undermine the confidence of 
many in the Bible, and lead young minds, especially, into 
w a cold, dark, surging sea” of doubt. The danger from 
such speculation is in its warfare upon the plenary and ver- 
bal inspiration of the Sacred Record ; an inspiration which, 
while it admits the peculiarities of each individual writer, 
and employs his memory, thought, taste, and feeling, has 
still running through all its words and statements an infalli- 
ble divine guidance, which places it above the reach or pos- 
sibility of mistake or error. The question, therefore is, 
whether we shall continue to stand upon the old ground of 
such inspiration, or shall betake ourselves to that which is 
pictorial and symbolic . This is the question of the age. The 
great battle-field is the threshold of the Bible, and the con- 
test between young speculation and old theology is, whether 
the Mosaic narrative, the genesis of the earth and of man 
there given, is to be received as simple historic truth, or is 
to be construed into mythic poetry, into vision and alle- 
gory, and be regarded as a piece of patchwork from tradition. 
This is the issue that is now made, and the friends of the 
Bible should understand it, and gird themselves for the 
encounter. And, while we would cleave most firmly to the 
word of God, we would maintain our hold upon his works 
also. They are full of his goodness, of his wisdom, and of his 
creative power. His hand is in the deep places of the earth, 
and the strength of the hills is his also. The sea is his, and 
be made it, and his hand formed the dry land. We would, 
therefore, have the earth unbosom to man the treasures of 
his wisdom and power, and thus praise the Lord. We would 
have all his works so speak of him and of his word, as to 
magnify that word in our esteem, as he has magnified it, 
above all other manifestations of his name, and thus make 
us feel that we have in the Bible a sure word of prophecy, 
— the truth, and nothing but the truth, — a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
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ARTICLE V. 

EXPOSITION OF ZECHARIAH XIV. 

BY PROF. JOHN J. OWEN, D. D., NEW YORY CITY. 

From the earliest ages of the church, commentators have 
widely differed on the question, whether a literal or a spiritual 
interpretation is to be given to those prophecies which relate 
to the establishment, perpetuity, and glory of the Messiah’s 
kingdom on earth. It has been maintained by many, that the 
victory of Christ over his enemies, and his enthronement as 
King in Jerusalem, the burden of so many predictions, are to 
be regarded as literal verities, essential to the glory of his 
reign and the restoration of this earth to its true primeval 
blessedness. To explain these prophecies as referring to the 
spiritual dominion of Christ, and the enlargement and pros- 
perity of the church, is, in their estimation, to detract from 
the honor of the Redeemer, and deprive the church of her 
chief and crowning glory. 

We must not suppose that this literal interpretation of 
prophecy is confined to those only, whose distempered fancy 
delights to dwell on the regal splendors of the Messianic 
reign on earth. Some of the ablest writers, from the times 
of Irenaeus and Lactantius, have advocated the personal 
reign of Christ at Jerusalem, into which city, as the seat of 
his court and the metropolis of the world, kings are to bring 
their tribute, and the pious of all lands their votive offerings. 
Not a few have supposed that the earth itself, now cursed 
with comparative sterility, will be so renovated as even to 
surpass its fertility before the fall of man. Thus Irenaeus, in 
order to show that the promises and predictions of both the 
Old and New Testaments have respect to this glorious 
consummation, appeals to what certain presbyters related as 
having themselves heard from the apostle John, that Christ 
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himself, when speaking of his earthly and visible reign, said 
to his apostles: u The days Will come when vines will grow, 
each bearing ten thousand branches, and on each branch 
there will be ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten thou- 
sand clusters of grapes, and in each cluster ten thousand 
grapes, and each grape, when expressed, will yield twenty-five 
fUTpvjraiof wine [i. e. y about two hundred and nine gallons]. 
And when any one of the saints shall take hold of a cluster 
of grapes, another [cluster] will cry out : ‘ I am a better cluster ; 
take me, and on my account give thanks unto the Lord” 
(Iren. cont. Haer. Lib. v. 33). According to this prediction, 
each grape-vine will produce wine to the amount of one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand billions of gallons. Irenaeus also, 
to the same point, cites a passage from Papias, who flourished 
A D. 100, and who wrote a work entitled Aoylcov /cvpuiK&v 
'Egeyrjaeis, the purport of which is this : “ In like manner a 
grain of wheat will produce ten thousand heads, and each 
bead wiH bear ten thousand grains, and each grain will yield 
ten pouuds of clear white flour ; and other fruits will yield 
seeds and herbage in the same proportion.” i Such was to 
be the fertility of the earth during this chiliasm of Christ’s 
terrestrial reign. 

In proof of Christ’s personal reign at Jerusalem, no pre- 
diction is cited with more confidence than the fourteenth 
chapter of Zechariah. It is maintained that the battle be- 
tween Jehovah and his enemies, with which the prophecy 
opens, will be as real and visible to the eye as that of Aus- 
terlitz or Solferino, and a thousand times more desperate 
and sanguinary. In'this great conflict which is to take place 
at Jerusalem, according to the terms of the prophecy, the 
enemies of truth are to be at first successful. The city is to 
be taken, the houses plundered, the women ravished, and the 
captives, gathered in bands, to be led into hopeless exile 
and servitude. At this crisis, Messiah is to be revealed from 
heaven in great pomp and majesty (vs. 3, 4), and, placing 
himself at the head of his people, is to rout with tre- 


1 For both these citations the writer is indebted to Professor Stuart 
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mendous slaughter the hosts of the enemy, fighting against 
them in person, “as when he fought in the day of battle,” 
that is, in the battle of Joshua with the five kings, when 
Jehovah cast down great stones from heaven, so that more 
died with hailstones than were slain by the children of 
Israel with the sword (Josh. 10 : 10, 11). While the battle is 
thus raging, and the sword of Messiah is bathed in the blood 
of his enemies, mighty convulsions are to shake the land, 
rending asunder the Mount of Olives, on which the feet 
of Christ were first planted in his descent from the skies; 
before which dread phenomena the saints themselves, while 
flushed with so unexpected a victory, are to flee in dis- 
may (ver. 5), as the people fled before the earthquake, in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judah. At the time of this visible 
advent of Christ, and these convulsions of nature, the most 
eminent of the pious dead, the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, and confessors of the past, are to come forth from 
their graves (ver. 5, end) and live again on earth, Constitut- 
ing the court and nobility of the Messianic empire then to 
commence at Jerusalem. Perennial streams (ver. 8) are to 
flow forth from the city in a twofold direction, the one 
stream eastward, into the “former sea” (i. e., the Dead Sea); 
the other westward, into the “ hinder sea ” (i. e., the Mediter- 
ranean) ; thus by navigable waters connecting Jerusalem, on 
the one hand, with Europe and America, and on the other 
with the great and opulent East, making it the commercial 
emporium of the world, into which as the royal city of the 
Messianic reign, kings are to bring their wealth, and all the 
families of the earth resort to keep the yearly feast of taber- 
nacles (vs. 16 — 19). 

To the eye of sense this is a beautiful and impressive pic- 
ture. Few persons will acknowledge themselves to be 
wholly insensible to a theory of interpretation which enthrones 
Jesus of Nazareth, as monarch of the world, in the very city 
where he was rejected and put to a cruel and ignominious 
death. It is surely no ungrateful exposition of scripture 
which restores this earth to more than its primeval beauty 
and fruitfulness, making it almost spontaneously to yield, 
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in overflowing abundance, what has now, in stinted measure, 
to be obtained by patient and unremitted toil. 

There are, however, insuperable difficulties in the way of 
this literal interpretation of the prophecy. Let it be granted 
that a physical convulsion of the kind here spoken of is to 
take place, and that Jerusalem is to become the imperial city 
of the Messianic empire and the commercial metropolis of 
the world, how is the prediction in verses sixteenth and seven- 
teenth to be literally fulfilled ? What must be the area of a 
city, within which all the families of the earth are to meet 
in yearly convocation, to keep a feast, which, of all the Jew- 
ish festivals, required space for its due observance, namely, the 
feast of tabernacles or booths , during which the people dwelt 
in booths of green boughs, erected upon the roofs and in the 
streets, in commemoration of the wanderings of the tribes in 
the wilderness? Palestine itself would not suffice for the 
resting-place of such countless numbers. Equally impos- 
sible would it be for the whole human family, from regions 
remote as well as near, to make a yearly pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, and yet attend to the vocations from which they 
obtained their livelihood. The navies of the earth, increased 
a thousand-fold, would prove insufficient to transport such 
masses to Palestine ; and even if the means of conveyance 
were adequate, confusion and disorder would necessarily 
result from the assemblage of such large and heterogeneous- 
nombers, destructive of all orderly and intelligent worship. 

Dr. Henderson seeks to avoid this objection to the liter*! 
fulfilment of the prediction, by making it a representative 
gathering of the families of the earth at Jerusalem. This,, 
so far as the language of the prophecy is concerned, would 
be admissible. But a feature would thereby be introduced 
into this prophetic festival, for which no license can be 
drawn from any of the Mosaic festivals. We find no in- 
stance in which the national feasts were kept by representa- 
tives from various parts of the land, nor any provision in the 
Mosaic code for such an arrangement. As an additional 
objection to such an interpretation, it may be argued that 
the feast of tabernacles, of all others, would be least suited to* 
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a representative celebration. Like our thanksgiving festival, 
between which and the feast of tabernacles there are striking 
points of resemblance, it was admirably adapted to bring 
whole families together before the Lord at Jerusalem ; and 
although it was, perhaps, not so universally attended as the 
passover, especially in times of national declension from the 
"worship of Jehovah, yet those who resorted to Jerusalem for 
its observance, went up in families (see John 7 : 10), and not 
by representatives. Unless we find, therefore, as we surely 
do not, some divine intimation to the contrary, this feature 
of the Mosaic feast of tabernacles must be retained in the 
prophetic festival of Zechariah. 

But a physical impossibility is not, the only objection to 
this annual convocation of all the families of the earth at 
Jerusalem. Any interpretation which makes Jerusalem, or 
any other city or place, the chief and indispensable centre of 
worship, is plainly antagonistic to our Lord’s declaration to 
the woman of Samaria, that in the Messianic times, worship 
was not to be exclusively confined to Mount Gerizim or 
Jerusalem, inasmuch as the worship of God was to be spir- 
itual and universal, and not ceremonial and local. This 
utterance of Christ is the more pertinent to the question as 
to the ecclesiastical supremacy of Jerusalem in the time of 
the church’s prosperity, from the fact, that it, was his manifest 
purpose to pronounce a general dispensation from all obli- 
gation, both then and thereafter, to resort to Jerusalem to 
render acceptable worship to God. Forms and ceremonies, 
apart from such as are required for orderly religious worship, 
were no longer to be substituted for that true spiritual 
devotion which has its seat in the renewed and sanctified 
heart. The Mount Zion of Judea, at the fiat of its King, from 
that moment, ceased to tower above other eminences as 
the sacred hill of God (Ps. 68 : 15) ; and the mountain of the 
Lord's house, which was to be established in the tops of the 
mountains, and exalted above the hills, and into which all 
nations were to flow (Isa. 2:2; Mic. 4 : 1), was to be hence- 
forth the spiritual Zion, the church of the living God, gathered 
from among men, according to the terms and promise of 
the new covenant ( Heb. 12 : 22 — 24). 
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Our Lord avowed to Pilate that his kingdom was not of 
this world (John 18 : 36) ; that is, it was not of human 
origin, had its seat in no regal city of the earth, was not sup- 
ported by standing armies, nor graced with the appendages 
and ornaments of earthly royalty. It was spiritual and not 
temporal, heavenly and not earthly. This declaration of our 
Lord is at utter variance with his enthronement as a temporal* 
sovereign at Jerusalem, and the personal homage to be an- 
nually rendered him by all the families of the earth in the city 
of his royal abode. The point upon which he insisted most 
strongly, in the days of his incarnation, was the spiritual 
nature of his mission, in opposition to the Jewish notion of 
a temporal Messiah. Paul, in express terms (Rom. 14 : 17), 
rebukes this erroneous conception, which, to some extent, was 
then prevalent in the church. He declares that “ the king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink [that is, it does not con- 
sist in external forms, or the material objects of sense], but 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” that is, its 
dominion is in the hearts of men. 

It seems then incontrovertible, that a spiritual interpreta- 
tion must be affixed to this yearly gathering of the families 
of the earth at Jerusalem. This furnishes conclusive proof 
that a spiritual significancy is to be attached to the rest of 
the prophecy, unless we mingle the symbolical and literal, 
the figurative and plain, the spiritual and temporal, in defi- 
ance of all sound hermeneutical principles. 

Another objection to the literal interpretation of this 
prophecy, so far at least as it is supposed to pertain to the 
personal advent of Christ to reign at Jerusalem, arises from 
what is called the analogy of faith . Ernesti well remarks, 
that “ the analogy of scripture doctrine should be always 
before our eyes, so that the interpretation may be guided by 
it ; i. e., that it may be so far guided by it, as that no expla- 
nation contrary to it should be adopted ; and in obscure 
phrases, when the meaning may be doubtful, the sense may 
be accommodated to the analogy of scripture sentiment.” 
Now, we venture to assert that a personal advent of Jesus 
Christ, such as is claimed to be taught in the prediction 
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before us, is not only revealed nowhere else in the Bible, but 
by implication, at least, is denied in various passages where 
his future coming is referred to. It is thought by some able 
scholars, that our Lord will revisit this earth prior to the day 
of final judgment — which Olshausen, Stier, Alford, and some 
other recent commentators, refer to navra ra i&va as distin- 
guished from the elect (e/cXe/rro/), or covenanted servants of 
Christ, who, according to their eschatology, have been pre- 
viously raised and judged, and are already in glory, and 
judging the world with him — and, surrounded by his chosen 
people, will celebrate the marriage supper of the Lamb , and 
confirm to his elect their promised inheritance. But the 
scriptures seem to us to furnish no evidence whatever, that 
there will be two future comings of Christ One great and 
final Parousia is spoken of, and that is all. In a subordi- 
nate sense, he was to come for the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that event being symbolical of the final destruction of his 
enemies at the judgment of the last day. He is also said 
to come to his people at the hour of their death : a Be ye 
also ready ; for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of 
man cometh.” And again : “ If I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you to myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also.” His spiritual presence 
is also promised to his people : “ I will not leave you com- 
fortless ; I will come to you ” (John 14 : 18). That this is 
the coming of Christ by his Spirit, is not only evident from 
the preceding context, but also from v. 23, where the 
promised coming of the Father and Son, in the nature of 
the case, must be a spiritual one. But no personal, visible 
advent is anywhere spoken of other than the great Parousia, 
when “ He shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (2 Thess. 1 : 7, 8). 

Numerous texts might be cited in proof that this is the 
sole as well as final coming of Christ. A reference to one 
passage will suffice for our present purpose. In Peter’s 
address to the people in Solomon’s porch, he speaks of Jesus 
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Christ in this wise : u Whom the heavens must receive until 
the times of restitution of all things, which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began.” It is strange that a text, which bears such une- 
quivocal testimony to but one future coming of Christ, should 
have been seized upon by millenarians in proof of their views. 
Yet so it has been. By referring the “ restitution of aH 
things” to the millennium, or thousand years of Satan’s con- 
finement in the abyss, they make the commencement of this 
period the time of the parousia here spoken of. But this 
restitution of all things occupies a position in the history of 
human redemption far beyond the epoch designated as 
the millennium. It is the closing up of the series of provi- 
dential economies and remedial agencies, which began with 
the disarrangement of the moral universe by sin. When, at 
the judgment of the great day — to which Jude says that the 
angels who kept not their first estate are reserved — Death 
and Hades shall have been cast into the lake of fire, and when 
Christ has reigned until he has put all enemies under his feet, 
he shall then deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father 
(1 Cor. 15:24, 25). The redemptive work, for which he be- 
came incarnate, will have been completed ; the breach 
which sin made upon the happiness of the moral universe, 
will have been repaired; the redeemed of the Lord will all 
have been gathered in, the holy angels confirmed in their obe- 
dience, and the wicked and fallen spirits consigned to their 
own place and to the full measure of their punishment. All 
things will be restored to their order and stability. The 
moral government of God will be vindicated, and no inroad 
of sin will ever again disturb the happiness of the blessed. 
To this final consummation the declaration of Peter refers. 
The heavens must receive and retain Christ until this time 
of final readjustment of things; that is, until the judgment 
of the great day. This great text, therefore, when properly 
interpreted, is decidedly opposed to any future advent of 
Christ prior to his appearance as Judge of mankind. 

Equally silent, if not as directly antagonistic, are the scrip- 
tures in regard to the concomitants of Christ’s advent to 
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reign at Jerusalem, such as the resurrection of the eminent 
dead, to live and reign with him during this millennium of 
his earthly glory. Aside from Zech. 14 : 5, “ And the Lord 
my God shall come, and all the saints with thee ” (to which 
we shall refer more fully in the sequel), there is, so far as we 
know, but a single passage where the slightest allusion seems 
to be had to any such resurrection of the pious dead. They 
are uniformly represented as reposing in the grave, undis- 
turbed by any of the events which affect the living, and 
awaiting their last change. Martha gave utterance to the 
common sentiment of the pious Jew, when, in reply to our 
Lord’s declaration that her brother should rise again, she 
said, “ I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection, at 
the last day.” Paul speaks more fully in his first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, than anywhere else, of the second com- 
ing of Christ, and of the final resurrection, yet makes not the 
slightest allusion to any such resurrection and reappearance 
of the saints on earth as is claimed by the Second Adventists. 
Indeed, the terms in which he speaks of the advent of Christ 
and its attending circumstances, are decidedly adverse to 
any such view. 

The single passage to which allusion has been made as 
seeming to favor the reappearance of Christ and his saints on 
earth, is Rev. 20 : 4, *“ And I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them ; and I saw the 
souls of them who were beheaded for the witness of Jesus 
and for the word of God, and which had not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image, neither had received his mark upon 
their foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years.” It cannot be denied that 
this is a clear prediction of the resurrection of a part, if not 
all, of the pious dead to an exalted station of glory with 
Jesus Christ ; but it appears, when carefully examined, to 
refer to a very different state of things from that which mil- 
lenarians profess to find in it 

Where is the locality of this martyr-reign ? Not on earth, 
assuredly ; for the subjects of this first resurrection (17 iw- 
7a<ri,<i 17 7 r/xoTi 7 , ver. 5) live and reign with Christ, not he 
with them. But where is Christ at this time? Has John 
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informed us, anywhere, that his dwelling is with men ? No ; 
but, on the contrary, throughout the whole apocalyptic vision, 
his abode is in heaven. Not the slightest intimation is given 
that he has descended to dwell again in visible form on 
earth. He appears (19 : 11 — 21) as the great Captain of sal- 
vation, the Faithful and True, to make war upon- the beast, 
the kings of the earth, and their armies ; but to assume that 
this is a literal battle on earth between Christ and his ene- 
mies, is taking for granted the very question in dispute, and 
is at variance with the language of the passage, which is 
manifestly symbolical. No one would think of affixing a lit- 
eral interpretation to the sword which proceeds from the mouth 
of the warrior upon the white horse, or to the iron rod with 
which he is to rule the nations, or to the wine-press of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God, which he is to tread 
in this day of vengeance and recompense. Why, then, inter- 
pret literally his encounter with the beast and the kings of the 
earth ? It seems to be a clear departure from the soundest 
principles of interpretation, in the midst of so much that is 
purely symbolical, to refer this to a literal descent of Messiah 
from heaven, to fight in person the great battle which is to 
end in the discomfiture of his enemies. It is in heaven, then, 
where Christ is, that this martyr-enthronement is to take place. 
How can this text, then, be advanced in proof that the re- 
appearance of Christ on earth, surrounded by the martyrs 
and confessors whom he has restored to life, is that which is 
predicted in this prophecy of Zechariah ? 

We are not unaware that many respectable commentators, 
who have no affinities with millenarianism,make this earth 
the seat of the martyr-reign, which they refer to the martyr- 
spirit that shall pervade and animate the church during the 
period of her millennial glory. The presence of Christ they 
also interpret as spiritual. But this hardly satisfies the 
demands of the passage, which seems, beyond all ques- 
tion, to refer to the actual vision and enjoyment of Christ, 
vouchsafed previous to the general resurrection to the 
most eminent of the pious dead. 

In the consideration of Rev. 20 : 4, we have thus far 
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proceeded on the assumption, that the thousand years of the 
martyr-reign synchronize with the thousand years in which 
Satan is bound and shut up in the abyss. But it seems to 
be susceptible of satisfactory proof, that the thousand years 
of Satan’s confinement and the thousand years of the mar- 
tyr-reign are by no means contemporaneous. This might be 
inferred from the order of the events and grammatical con- 
struction of the passage, apart from the light thrown upon 
this martyr-resurrection from other portions of scripture. The 
clauses are progressive. The binding, confinement, and 
loosing of the arch-enemy, and the enthronement of the mar- 
tyrs, are all presented in natural order. There is no blending 
of events, no confusion in the vision, no retrogradation of the 
prophetic path once travelled over. The eye of the apoca* 
lyptist, purified by the Spirit of inspiration, gazes upon the 
far distant future, until his vision is overpowered with the daz- 
zling glories of the heavenly world. His rapt spirit does not 
permit him to pause upon the events, w’hich lie between 
these great mountain-ranges of prophecy. It is not until 
v. 7, that we find an expansion and more particular descrip- 
tion of the great epochs, which are made to pass so rapidly 
before the eye of the reader. 

We are further confirmed in our belief that two epochs 
are referred to, by the absence of the article in the % (Xia ertf 
of v. 4. Had this % lXlcl err) been identical with the 
err) of v. 2, according to Greek usage, the article would have 
been prefixed, as it is in v. 3, and afterwards in vs. 5, 7. The 
err) in v. 2 , is introduced without the article; but when 
repeated, as it is in vs. 3, 7, it takes the article. In like 
manner, the % IXia eny of v. 4, being a new and distinct era, 
rejects the article, but when repeated in v. 5, takes it^ ac- 
cording to general usage. In v. 6 , % baa err 7 , although refer- 
ring to the %l\ui hrj of v. 4, is without the article, being, as 
Bengel says, u quasi elogio seorsum posito,” as though a 
separate enunciation . The absence of the article in v. 4, au- 
thorizes us, therefore, to regard the %tkui enj there spoken 
of as a distinct epoch from the thousand years of Satan’s 
confinement in the bottomless abyss. We are aware that 
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in some editions the article is prefixed to %t)ua in] in v. 4 ; 
but the authorities, so far as we have been able to consult 
them, greatly preponderate in favor of its omission. 

What, then, is the order of events here spoken of? In the 
foreground are the binding of Satan and the spiritual reno- 
vation of the earth. This state of things is to continue a 
thousand years, at the expiration of* which period, an awful 
and wide-spread apostasy takes place, the devil being “loosed 
for a little season.” This epoch of iniquity is, however, 
to be brought to a speedy and final close, by the total over- 
throw of the enemies of truth, who, under the appellation of 
Gog and Magog, at the instigation of Satan, are to go up 
in countless numbers on the breadth of the earth, and com- 
pass the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city, and 
fire is to come down from God out of heaven and devour 
them (vs. 8, 9). In immediate sequence with this overthrow 
of the hosts of evil, follows the epoch of the martyr-reign, 
referred to in v. 5, as the first resurrection . There appears 
not the slightest reason for making this epoch synchronous 
with the one in which Satan is bound, except that they stand 
in such close proximity on the sacred page, and have each 
the duration of a thousand years. 

What may be the nature of this martyr-resurrection and 
reign, must be with us little else than mere conjecture. It has 
an awful mystery, which should check all presumptuous 
speculation. As a portion of God’s word, we have a right 
to approach it, however, in humble inquiry after truth. We 
will venture to suggest that it may refer to the preliminary 
or opening scenes of judgment, when the dead in Christ, as 
Paul declares (1 Thess. 4 : 16), shall rise first, and, together 
with the saints then alive upon the earth, be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air, to sit on thrones with him, and thus 
to enjoy a kind of anticipatory triumph and foretaste of bles- 
sedness, which will be more fully and openly confirmed to 
them, when the Judge shall say : “ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world.” 

Whether all the pious dead will have part in this first resur- 
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rection, this antepast of glory and blessedness, we have no 
means of determining. The classes of saints referred to in 
this thousand years of the martyr-reign, without any violence 
of language, may be made to embrace the whole of the 
righteous dead. Nor can we readily believe that our Lord, 
to whom the most obscure of his saints are inexpressibly dear, 
will permit any of his people to remain in the grave with 
his enemies who are reserved to the second death. At the 
same time, when Paul (Phil. 3 : 11) speaks of his great desire 
to “attain unto the resurrection of the dead,” — by which ex- 
pression he undoubtedly means this first resurrection, in refer- 
ence to which John pronounces those to be blessed who have 
part in it (Rev. 20:6), — he cannot be supposed to mean 
that he is striving to be merely a Christian, but rather one 
of such eminent attainments and usefulness, that he may 
hope to share in a resurrection to glory and blessedness, 
appointed for them only whose love for Christ has been 
manifested by great labor and self-denial in his service. 

But, however this may be, and whatever may be the nature 
of this triumphal enthronement of the martyrs and other emi- 
nent saints, one thing seems to be certain, that no valid argu- 
ment can be drawn from it in favor of the theory of a personal 
reign of Christ on earth, and the resurrection of a portion of 
the pious dead to live and reign with him. It does not syn- 
chronize with the first millennium, for that precedes, while 
this follows the apostasy which ensues upon the loosing of 
Satan. It has characteristics which do not belong to the 
thousand years of Satan’s confinement in the bottomless pit. 
That is a period of rest from the active opposition of the 
adversary; this, one of jubilant triumph and glory. That 
is to be followed by a wide-spread and awful apostasy and 
another encounter with the enemies of truth ; this imme- 
diately precedes the general resurrection and the final judg- 
ment. 

We claim, then, to have made no rash or unfounded asser- 
tion, that no scripture can be found, which justifies the literal 
interpretation of this prediction in Zechariah, that our Lord 
is to come and all the saints with him (ver. 5). On the con- 
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trary, we find that the scriptures are unanimous in making 
heaven the fixed abode of Christ, until he shall come to judge 
mankind at the last day. We must then adopt an exposi- 
tion of this passage more harmonious with the teachings 
elsewhere of God’s word. Scripture does net contradict 
itself ; nor is a truth (especially one of such prominence as 
the personal advent of Christ to reign at Jerusalem) often 
left to the utterance of a single passage unsupported by 
other scriptures. Such an event might have been expected 
to have constituted one of the great burdens of prophecy, 
and not have been restricted to the one text we are now 
considering. 

But what is true of this clause in v. 5, is true also of 
the whole prediction. The description of Jehovah’s coming 
to take vengeance upon the enemies of his people, is indeed 
very remarkable. There is a particularity of incident and 
detail, which may well challenge from the reader the inquiry, 
whether the things predicted will not in reality take place 
in the latter days. But the language is not more minutely 
descriptive of Jehovah’s advent, than that employed in Psalm 
xviii., to symbolize his appearance for the deliverance and 
protection of David in times of peril; or the wonders in 
heaven and in earth, predicted by Joel (2 : 30, 31) as usher- 
ing in the great and terrible day of the Lord, which, accord- 
ing to Peter (Acts 2 : 16 — 20), found their accomplishment 
on the day of Pentecost. The scriptures are full of metaphor 
and symbol, especially the great predictions which refer to 
the Messianic times; and it argues a very impaired spiritual 
vision in one who cannot, in general, discern the great truths 
which underlie these figurative utterances. 

A literal exposition of this chapter in Zechariah being 
therefore out of the question, it would seem that no interpre- 
tation would be sought for other than one purely spiritual 
and symbolical. But, strange as it may appear, evangelical 
commentators, with scarcely an exception, have occupied a 
middle ground, giving to some portions of the chapter a 
spiritual, and to other portions a literal, interpretation. This 
is especially true of the more recent English expositors. 
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“ The day of the Lord,” in the first verse, they refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. The latter clause, 
“ thy spoil is divided in the midst of thee,” relates to the 
booty which fell to the invading army at the sack of the city, 
which, apart from what had been wasted, secreted, and 
destroyed by fire, was so great, that throughout Syria gold 
fell to half its real value. Verse second, according to this 
method of interpretation, refers to the assembling of the 
Roman armies, at the divine appointment, to beleaguer Jeru- 
salem. Every clause of the verse contains a literal verity. 
The taking of the city, the plundering of the houses, the rav- 
ishment of the women — all are referred, by these expositors, 
to what actually took place at Jerusalem. The prediction 
that “ half of the city should go forth into captivity,” was 
fulfilled in the able-bodied men led away by Titus and sold 
as slaves ; while the next clause, “ the residue of the people 
shall not be cut oft’ from the city,” found its fulfilment in the 
poorer and feebler classes, who were suffered to remain after 
the city had been taken and sacked. In v. 3, the prophecy 
passes over a chasm of centuries, to the period, when the 
Roman power in like manner was to be broken by Je- 
hovah. 

Thus far the prophecy is regarded by these interpreters as 
of literal fulfilment. But in v. 4, it changes to metaphor 
and symbol, having reference, however, still to the events 
connected with the downfall of Jerusalem. The rending 
asunder of the Mount of Olives, denotes the removal of 
obstacles in the way of the safety of God’s people at the time 
when, in obedience to our Saviour’s direction (Matt 24 : 16), 
they were leaving the city on its first investment by Titus* 
As in the days of Uzziah the people fled before the earth- 
quake, so would the followers of Christ flee, in order to shun 
the calamities which were impending over Jerusalem. In 
v. 6, under the imagery of a murky day, is predicted the 
political debasement of the Jewish nation from their final 
subjugation and dispersion by the Romans. This, ac- 
cording to v. 7, is however to terminate in a bright and 
cloudless sun, at a time when the political renovation of 
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the tribes was least expected, u at evening time.” Then will 
they return to the land of their fathers ; Jerusalem will be 
rebuilt, and restored to more than its former magnificence. 
As a compensation for her wrongs during the centuries in 
which she lay “ trodden down of the Gentiles,” the nations 
shall pour their wealth into her; and within her walls, as the 
spiritual metropolis of the earth, shall be heaped up the votive 
offerings of a glad and grateful world. From the city? 
restored to more than its original splendor, living waters shall 
flow forth to refresh the nations, and thus shall be verified 
the declaration of Paul (Rom. 11 : 12) : u If the fall of them be 
the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the 
riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness ? ” 

Such is the common explanation of this prophecy. That 
its true meaning is here evolved in part, we will not deny ; 
but the principle of interpretation adopted in reaching these 
results is radically defective. The literal and spiritual, the 
plain and figurative, are mingled and blended, as seems best 
to suit the verbal demands of any passage, with but little 
regard to the general scope of the prophecy, or its harmony 
with other portions of God’s word. We do not believe that 
the prediction refers to the downfall of Jerusalem and the 
dispersion and restoration of the Jews, only as these eveuts 
are a part of God’s providential economy in the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom and the subjugation of the world 
to his sceptre. We do not believe that the language of the 
prophecy is at one time literal, and at another symbolical ; 
or that it fluctuates between events temporal and spiritual, 
without regard to a well-defined and orderly connection of 
thought The prophecy is not made up of detached and dis- 
connected predictions, but is one of singular unity, not only 
in its general scope, but also in the symbols employed to set 
it forth. 

The great central truth, towards which all the minor and 
subordinate parts of the prophecy converge, is the universal 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity attendant thereon. A reference to the 
preceding chapters will show that the vision is of times far 
Vol. XVIIL No. 70. 32 
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more remote than those of the early days of the church, or the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. The prediction 
opens with the startling announcement : “Behold! the day 
of the Lord cometh.” What is this day of Jehovah ? Is it 
a day of vengeance, or of salvation ? a day of judgment and 
fiery indignation, or one of merciful visitation to his people? 
Who, in solving this question, does not recur at once to 
“ the great and terrible day of the Lord,” spoken of by Joel, 
and interpreted by Peter as beginning to receive its fulfil- 
ment on the day of Pentecost ? Are we wrong, with our eye 
on such a parallel scripture, in referring this “ day of the Lord ” 
spoken of by Zechariah, to the abundant outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, which in the latter days shall bless the church 
and the world ? Is not that interpretation frigid and unwar- 
ranted, which, failing to discern this great key to the predic- 
tion, refers the “ day of the Lord ” to the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus and the Roman army ? 

The day of the Lord cometh. The church is to triumph, but 
not without a desperate struggle. We hear the trumpet of 
war mustering her foes to battle. It is Jehovah himself (ver.2) 
who gathers them together, that the question of supremacy 
between him and them may be fully and forever settled. 
The earth groans beneath their tread, as they march against 
the chosen of the Lord. Their onset upon the spiritual Jeru- 
salem is fierce and terrible. The tide of battle, at first, turns 
in their favor. The city is taken, and the brutal soldiery 
indulge in every excess. Long lines of captives stand ready 
to take up their mournful march from the city, and the 
church seems on the very brink of ruin. But Jehovah (that is, 
the Messiah of the New Testament, whose glory John avers 
that Isaiah saw in his vision of Jehovah of Hosts) suddenly 
reveals himself as the Saviour and Avenger of his people. 
With his feet upon the Mount of Olives, in full view of Jeru- 
salem, now almost reduced to a heap of ruins, he fights 
against those nations, “ as in the day when he fought — 
the day of battle ” (ver. 3). His presence is denoted by the 
usual convulsions and dread phenomena of nature, the earth- 
quake, the darkness, and the storm. An awful plague (ver. 
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12) thins the ranks of his enemies, and a panic (ver. 13) from 
Jehovah falls upon them, under the influence of which, as 
when the Midianites fled before Gideon (Judges 7 : 22), and 
as when the hosts of Moab, Ammon, and Mount Seir melted 
away before Jehoshaphat and his army (2 Chron. 20 : 23), 
their hands are turned upon one another, and their power is 
completely broken and destroyed. 

But God has designs of love and mercy, as well as of retri- 
bntion and judgment He spares a remnant of his enemies, 
and having caused streams of living waters to flow forth from 
the spiritual Jerusalem for their moral cleansing, numbers 
them among his own people, and ordains for them a part in 
the ordinances of his house. In this w day of the Lord,” the 
whole earth is to be filled with the glory of his name ; the 
spiritual Jerusalem is to be enriched and adorned with the 
votive offerings of her sons and daughters ; “ holiness to the 
Lord ” is to be inscribed even upon the bells of the horses, 
and the most common utensils of labor are to be consecrated 
to the service of God. 

Such is the brief outline of this great prophecy. It re- 
mains for us to consider, more in detail, the nature of the 
figurative costume in which it is clothed. 

The word “ Jerusalem,” is employed in the scripture in a 
two-fold signification. It literally designates the capital city 
of Palestine, but is often used metaphorically for the church 
of God, both in the old and new dispensations. In several 
instances (Gal. 4 : 26 ; Heb. 12:22; Rev. 21 : 2) it denotes 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. So fre- 
quently was Jerusalem employed, by the sacred writers, to 
designate the spiritual seat of God’s worship, and so inter- 
woven was it with all the aspirations of the pious Jew, that 
it became synonymous with the spiritual blessings and ordi- 
nances with which the devout man now invests the worship 
and services of the sanctuary. It was the chosen and 
honored abode of God’s spiritual presence. There his peo- 
ple gained new strength and comfort, as they went up, from 
year to year, to lay their offerings upon the altar. As a 
place of sacred enjoyment, it was always uppermost in their 
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thought and affection. It was this spiritual enshrinement 
of Jerusalem in their souls, rather than mere local attach- 
ment and remembrance, which made the Hebrew captives, 
as they reclined beneath the willows which overhung the 
streams of Babylonia, exclaim : “ If 1 forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

There is, then, no violence done to language or to scrip- 
ture analogy, in assuming that Jerusalem, in the prophecy 
before us, signifies the spiritual Jerusalem, the centre and 
seat of Christ’s kingdom on earth. From this point of view 
let us examine the prediction in detail. The physical con- 
vulsion by which a mountain barrier is removed (ver. 4), and 
living waters caused to flow forth from Jerusalem to the 
stagnant waters of Lake Asphaltites, and to the western or 
Mediterranean sea, is symbolical of a great moral awaken- 
ing of the church of Christ, whence shall issue streams of 
salvation to refresh and bless a dying world. The standing 
of our. Lord with his feet upon the Mount of Olives, denotes 
his spiritual presence and power in effecting this moral reno- 
vation. It is not a literal but a spiritual theophany. The 
clause in ver. 5, “ and the Lord my God shall come, and 
all the saints (literally, the holy ones) with thee,” may be 
regarded as an inteijected reference — suggested by the 
spiritual manifestation of Christ and the great moral changes 
and overturnings effected thereby — to his actual and final 
Parousia at the day of judgment ; or the clause may be 
nothing more than an emphatic reiteration of the spiritual 
theophany spoken of in ver. 4. If the reference is to the 
corning of Christ to judgment, the saints or holy ones are 
the retinue spoken of in Jude ver. 14. If Christ’s spiritual 
advent is that only which is meant, the presence and minis- 
tration of this convoy of “holy ones” must also be spiritual 
(Heb. 1 : 14). The nations assembled against Jerusalem 
symbolize the enemies of truth, whose united and persistent 
efforts to destroy the holy city, indicate the great opposition 
of an ungodly world to the kingdom of Christ, which oppo- 
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sition, aroused to the highest pitch by the tokens of Christ’s 
presence in his church, and probably rendered rampant and 
presumptuous by the previous coldness and inactivity of 
God’s people, is to be crushed out and followed by an 
acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the rightful Lord of the 
earth. 

With this interpretation the imagery of other portions of 
the prediction beautifully harmonizes. The annual visita- 
tion of all the families of the earth to this spiritual Jerusalem, 
is a figurative representation of the love and communion 
of the churches throughout the world, and their public ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus Christ as their Great Head. Noth- 
ing so tended to preserve the nationality of the tribes of 
Israel, as their presence at Jerusalem to celebrate the pre- 
scribed festivals. The distinction of tribe was, for the time, 
merged in the more general and highly prized appellation 
of “the Israel of God.” Local prejudices and jealousies 
disappeared, as with united voice the priests and Levites, 
standing on the steps of the inner court, sang the songs of 
degrees ; or the whole people, with shouts of joy and praise, 
brought water in a golden vessel from the fountain of Siloam, 
into the temple of their God. They were all sinners, obnox- 
ious alike to divine justice, when the high-priest, having 
offered sacrifice for his own sins and the sins of the people, 
entered the holy of holies with burning incense and the 
blood of victims, to make atonement for the sins of the 
people. The feast of the passover reminded them of a 
national deliverance. Indeed, these feasts served as an in- 
dissoluble bond of union among the tribes, and made them 
feel and act as one people, having common religious ordi- 
nances and worship. 

We should then naturally expect, that some such aid and 
incitement to union would be found in the worship and ordi- 
nances of the spiritual Israel. And thus it is. The feast of 
tabernacles is instituted in this spiritual Jerusalem, and a 
divine enactment makes it obligatory upon all the families 
of the earth, to present themselves before the Lord once a 
year for its observance. If any one should ask why this feast 
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alone is retained in the new dispensation, while all the other 
Jewish festivals have been superseded, the answer may be 
found in its great elemental idea of thanksgiving for past 
deliverances and mercies. But we must guard against 
affixing to the celebration of this feast any other than a 
spiritual signification. We have shown already the utter 
impossibility of an actual yearly gathering of all the fami- 
lies of the earth at Jerusalem. We now see how incom- 
patible this would be with the spiritual features of this pre- 
diction. It would mar the whole picture, and introduce a 
most incongruous element, where everything is symmetrical 
and homogeneous. But as a spiritual feature, essential to 
the full and perfect development of the church in the days 
of her future triumph, the feast of tabernacles, as we have 
remarked (Comm, on John 7: 2), in a form suited to the 
spirituality of Christian worship, will continue to be observed 
by God’s people in ail coming time. The thanksgiving fes- 
tival, which has now become with us a national religious 
institution, is an exemplification of what, under modifications 
to suit the habits of different people, may become prevalent 
throughout the earth. 

But the awful judgments which are to befall those families 
of the earth who come not up to this feast, compel us to 
seek in it some deeper and more spiritual significancy than 
the mere institution of a national festival, even though 
suited to the spirituality of Christian worship, and adopted 
by all the nations of the earth. Something may be learned 
of its true import by its position in the prediction. It 
stands evidently in antithesis with the mustering of the 
hosts of evil against Jerusalem to destroy it As this, ac- 
cording to our principle of interpretation, denotes the malig- 
nant and persistent opposition of the world to the kingdom 
of Christ, and the organized forms of evil which are arrayed 
agaiust truth, we must seek for a corresponding spiritual 
sense, in the convocation of all the families of the earth at 
erusalem to keep the feast of tabernacles. The holy city 
is still to be the central object of regard ; but not, as before, 
for the purpose of destruction, but of enlargement. From 
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all quarters of the world they are to come up to her sacred 
precincts, not in the spirit of enmity, but of fealty and love. 
They will seek as earnestly her welfare and peace, as before 
they sought to raze her to the ground. In every heart the 
spiritual Jerusalem will be enthroned as the city of the Great 
King. Thitherward will every pious aspiration be breathed 
forth. There shall praise wait for God and the vow be per- 
formed. Pilgrimages, not literal as in the days of monkish 
superstition, but in the spirit of purest self-consecration, 
shall be made to her shrines, and thus to all the members of 
Christ’s family on earth, will w her walls become salvation 
and her gates praise.” 

This subordination of everything to the welfare of Zion, 
is still further set forth in the closing verses of the predic- 
tion. “ Holiness to the Lord,” is to be affixed to the u bells 
of the horses,” and “upon every pot in Jerusalem and 
Judah.” “ The pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the 
bowls before the altar.” Every ornament and utensil of 
labor shall be consecrated to Christ, and there shall be no 
greater degree of holiness attached to one vessel employed 
in the service of the sanctuary than to another. All this 
shows that a spiritual sense is to be given to the celebration 
of the feast of tabernacles, of which idea these closing verses 
are but the expansion and emphatic reiteration. 

As collateral proof that we are right in attaching a 
spiritual significancy to this prediction of Zechariah, let us 
refer to the mystic city of Ezekiel. This city, which is but 
the reproduction, on a grander and more imposing scale, of 
the Jerusalem of David and Solomon, has its temple, from 
under the threshold of which eastward, waters are said 
(47 : 1 — 5) to issue forth, increasing gradually in depth, until 
they become a great river which cannot be forded. These 
waters flow eastward into the desert and into the sea (i. e., 
the Dead sea), and possess the power of healing the 
waters of the sea, so that there shall be abundance of fish, 
as the fish of the great (i. e., Mediterranean) sea (vers. 8 — 10). 
How close the resemblance of this feature of Ezekiel’s city 
to the streams of living water which issue forth from the 
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spiritual Jerusalem in Zechariah ! With what graphic force 
and beauty does this indicate the outgoings of life from the 
church to save and bless a lost world ! 

Turn we now for a moment to the New Jerusalem of the 
apocalyptic vision. This city is a symbolical representation 
of heaven, but not strictly heaven itself; for it is expressly 
said, that “ John saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem com- 
ing down from God out of heaven [the Greek etc denoting 
internal separation from], prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.” A great voice was also heard out of heaven 
proclaiming: “The tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be his people” (Rev. 
21 : 2, 3). This city, before whose gorgeous splendors the 
most glorious creations of the human imagination fade 
away, has also its river of life ; but, with a beautiful diversity 
of imagery and yet remarkable unity of sentiment, the heal- 
ing property which belongs to the waters of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, is here placed in the leaves of the “ tree of life,” 
which grows on either side of the river. These leaves are 
“ for the healing of the nations.” The inference from this 
is that the nations are yet diseased. Sin and death are still 
in the world. But such medicinal virtue resides in these 
leaves, that they cure of every spiritual malady. Can any 
one doubt that the healing leaves of John’s tree of life, as 
well as the living waters of Ezekiel and Zechariah, refer to 
the spiritual influence which the church, in the days of her 
future prosperity, shall exert upon the world ? If so, does it 
not follow, as a plain and incontrovertible inference, that the 
imagery in other parts of these predictions is expressive of 
spiritual truths, and not of literal verities? 

But that we have not erred in our exposition of the living 
waters which are to flow forth from Jerusalem, we have still 
higher evidence. In the last great day of the feast — the 
same feast of tabernacles, for the observance of which all the 
families of the earth, according to Zechariah, are to come up 
to Jerusalem — our Lord proclaimed, in the hearing of the 
people : “ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ; he that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
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oat of his belly shall flow rivers of living water” (John 
7:37,38). The general sentiment of this great utterance 
is too plain to be mistaken. Transferred from figurative to 
plain language the averment is, that from him who comes to 
Christ, and partakes of the grace which he freely bestows, 
shall issue refreshing and life-giving influences, so that his 
fellow-men shall also be benefited by the gift within him. 
This abuncfent supply of the water of life, its free and 
unobstructed intercommunication among those who have 
drunk of it, and its outflowings for the salvation of the 
world, are declared by our Lord to be what the scripture 
hath said; that is, what has been predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures of the Messianic times. In what scriptures 
do we find this prediction, if not in Zechariah, Ezekiel, and 
in such passages as Isa. 44 : 3 ; 58:11; where floods of 
waters are promised to him who is thirsty, making him “like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters 
fail not or, as Zechariah expresses it, “ which are to flow 
alike in summer and in winter,” that is, in perennial streams. 
To the same import is the prediction in Joel 3 : 18, where 
abundance of milk and refreshing streams of water, are 
promised blessings to the church in the latter days under the 
Messianic reign. This latter prophecy is the more remark- 
able, from the resemblance of language in the clause (ver. 18), 
“and a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, 
and shall water the vale of Shittim,” to that employed by 
Zechariah. By the “vale of Shittim” is meant, as most 
interpreters suppose, the valley through which the Kidron 
flows to the Dead sea. This was the course of the waters 
of Zechariah, which flowed eastward toward the former (i. e., 
Dead) sea. In both prophecies, the restoration of an arid 
and unproductive soil to a well-watered and fruitful region, 
is the great elemental idea. 

In the light, then, of this great declaration of our Lord, and 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament to which it unques- 
tionably refers, can we hesitate to attach a spiritual signifi- 
cancy to these prophetic waters of Zechariah ? Is not this 
one of the scriptures which predict that rivers shall flow 
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from the beUy of each believer ? The explanation which 
John adds, to prevent any misapprehension of the import of 
our Lord’s words, is very significant : “ This spake he of 
the Spirit.” It was the Spirit’s influence which, under the 
imagery of living waters, was promised to all such as came 
to Jesus. Not simply the office work of the' Spirit, drawing 
the soul to Christ from a state of impenitence and unbelief, 
but the permanent indwelling of the Spirit, transforming 
the inner man into the image of God, and filling the soul to 
overflowing with all the graces and fruits of holiness. The 
vigorous growth of these spiritual graces is set forth in the 
rapid increase of the prophetic waters of Ezekiel, which, in 
the short distance of four thousand cubits, from a small 
rivulet, were swollen to a large river which could not be 
forded. 

How frigid and unscriptural, then, is the exposition which 
refers these living waters of Zechariah to natural rivers, 
which are to burst forth from the sides of Mount Zion at 
the rending of the Mount of Olives, beneath the feet of the 
Messiah ! What a descent from the table-land of vision, 
where the eye gazes with unobstructed view upon the future 
glory and prosperity of the church, to the dense and murky 
atmosphere of the vale below, to make Jerusalem “the 
mother of us all,” she “ which is above and free,” a com- 
mercial emporium of Judea, differing in no essential respect 
from any of the large and flourishing cities of our globe! 
What more derogatory to the true dignity and glory of our 
Redeemer than for him to leave his mediatorial throne at 
his Father’s right hand, descend to earth, and fight his way 
to the crown of an earthly potentate at Jerusalem ? There 
is something revolting in the bare enunciation of such a 
stoop from the heavenly to the earthly, from the spiritual to 
the material, which of itself should cause us to distrust any 
interpretation of God’s word leading to such a visionary 
theory. It were a violence to our ideas of the calm repose 
of the pious dead, to make them revisit this earth, and take 
part again in its distracting cares and anxieties ; but, in 
addition to this, to bring Christ down again from his heav- 
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enly throne, to tread the streets of Jerusalem as a temporal 
prince, is too gross a conception to be for a moment enter- 
tained. An earthly crown has encircled the brow of a Nero 
and a Domitian, but a spiritual diadem is only his to wear, 
“on whose vesture and thigh is written the name King of 
kings and Lord of lords.” 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE SALVATION OF INFANTS. 

BY REV. ALVAN TOBEY, DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The controversies through which Christianity has been 
carried, were in many instances greatly useful in the devel- 
opment and application of the Christian doctrines, and 
especially in the correction of those errors which had become 
intertwined with them. The false philosophy which has 
often corrupted, and still oftener encumbered, the teachings 
of the scriptures, could not be so effectually removed in any 
other way as by the thorough sifting of discussion. It is in- 
deed a process that shakes up truth and error in such confu- 
sion as may perplex observers not well skilled in distinguish- 
ing one from the other. The advocates of truth may be found 
defending some erroneous appendage, that should be thrown 
off as an excrescence, or mistaking some matter of fact sup- 
posed to be important, though really not material. But, in 
the result, truth comes out of the confusion, more beautiful 
and stronger for being freed from the incrustations of anti- 
quated error, the monstrosities, contradictions, absurdities, 
which false philosophies have bound around it. 

It is nearly a third of a century since a controversy arose, 
of not a little interest at the time, on the question, whether 
“the damnation of infants is a doctrine of the Calvinists.” 
The parties were men of high standing and influence in their 
different spheres : Dr. Lyman Beecher, of Boston, and Prof. 
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Andrews Norton, of Cambridge. Dr. Beecher, in repub- 
lishing a sermon first issued twenty years before, “ On the 
Government of God,” appended a note, indignantly denying 
the charge against Calvinists, of “believing and teaching 
that infants are damned, and that hell is doubtless paved 
with their bones.” He declared that he had “ never seen or 
heard of any book which contained such a sentiment, nor a 
man who believed or taught it.” Prof. Norton replied to this 
note, maintaining the charge that “the monstrous doctrine” 
is found in Calvinistic writers of the highest authority, and 
is necessarily a part of the Calvinistic system. 1 

It is not our intention to give an account of this contro- 
versy. But a careful reading of the successive Articles sug- 
gests some considerations which may be worth the attention 
of all who find themselves called to engage in such discus- 
sions, or to inquire into the opinions of former times. 

1. There ought to be more care than is common with 
regard to the spirit of religious controversy. More of a 
respectful, kindly, and conciliatory manner towards an oppo- 
nent than is usual with controversial writers, would abate 
nothing from their independence and manliness, or the 
strength of their arguments, while it would give them far 
greater influence with those from whom they differ and those 
who have not taken the side of either party. A clear, 
decided, strong expression of our opinions and our reasons, is 
only a just treatment of our subject and our readers. But 
boasting, taunts, sneers, or even ridicule, produce irritation, 
not conviction; and, if joined with weak arguments, they 
secure contempt rather than respect. Nor, if an argument 
appear entirely successful against an opponent, does an air 
of triumph and proud self-gratulation add anything to its 
force, but rather detracts from its dignity. A successful dis- 
putant, like a successful warrior, can afford to be magnani- 
mous. Only so does he best consult his own honor. 

1 The Articles, which are of marked ability and research, may be found in the 
Christian Examiner , Vol. IV. for 1827, pp. 481—448; Vol. V. for 1828, pp. 
229 — 263, 316 — 340, 506 — 542; and in the Spirit of the Pilgrims , Vol. I. for 
1S28, pp. 42—52, 78—95, 149—164. 
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Besides, it is often the fact that an argument which is 
conclusive on some one important point, leaves untouched 
other questions of substantial consequence in relation to the 
whole subject And candor (without which no amount of 
ability or learning is worthy of confidence) requires that we 
do not over-estimate our success. 

2. We should be very cautious in ascribing to others 
obnoxious opinions, which may seem to us natural and logi- 
cal inferences from doctrines avowed. The mpdes of intel- 
lectual training, and the habits of thinking and reasoning, are 
so diverse, that inferences which to some minds are natural, 
logical, and inevitable, are not so to others. Few, if any, are 
always self-consistent, either in their belief or their practice. 
In some, inconsistency is much more obvious and frequent 
than in others. But inconsistency of reasoning is a more 
charitable supposition than a manifest contradiction of first 
principles. Only such opinions should be ascribed to writers 
of a past age as they have plainly authorized. 

3. There is some modification of theological belief and 
methods of reasoning, with the progress of time. The Cal- 
vinism of Calvin and Turretin is not exactly the same as 
that of Jonathan Edwards and Joseph Bellamy. Still less 
is it the same as that of Timothy Dwight or Nathaniel Em- 
mons, of Andrew Fuller or Thomas Chalmers, of Edward 
D. Griffin or Leonard Woods. How large a departure con- 
stitutes an essential change, is a question about which men 
will differ ; and they will disagree very much according to 
their estimate of the points of doctrine concerned. There is 
room for honest difference in this matter. It cannot be said 
that the slightest departure from the statements of Calvin is 
an abandonment of Calvinism. And yet there are some 
principles so distinctive, that if they be given up, the system 
is abandoned. But if the depravity of man, in its entireness, 
depth, and strength, as never overcome by any human culture 
alone; if the supreme sovereignty of God in the bestowment 
of his Spirit and in the salvation of those whom he hath 
from the beginning chosen to eternal life; and if the wise, 
righteous, benevolent, eternal purposes of God in all events 
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and all worlds, providing and carrying out the plan of 
redemption by the blood of Christ, be fully maintained, can 
it with any reason be said that the essential or distinctive 
principles of Calvinism are forsaken ? Even though there 
should be some explanations and methods of presenting 
the free agency of man not found in the writings of Calvin, 
and such as will better guard the sovereignty of God from 
the appearance of conflict with the first principles of truth 
and justice, still, are not all the essential principles of the 
system preserved ? 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, truth is of 
far greater importance than a name. And highly esteemed 
as the name of Calvin justly is, only the weakness and folly 
of bigotry can deter us from receiving truth which he did 
not find, and rejecting error which he held. No human name, 
however worthily honored, can be rightly made a shibboleth, 
which all men must “frame to pronounce alike,” under pen- 
alty of being excluded from the company of the faithful. 

A history of opinions held in former ages with regard to 
the future condition of infants, might doubtless be interest- 
ing and instructive. But the object of the present Article is, 
with only a glance at the past, to consider what we have 
reason to believe on the subject. 

Very early in the history of Christianity, as a consequence 
of the natural connection in men’s minds between outward 
signs and the inward experience signified by them, the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration seems to have arisen, and, in 
agreement with it, the belief that the baptism of infants is 
necessary to their salvation. While some thought there 
might be an intermediate state for infants dying unbaptized, 
others, like Cyprian and afterwards Augustine, rejecting this 
idea as unscriptural, believed them to be consigned to eter- 
nal punishment for the sin of their nature. This continued 
to be the belief of the Romish church generally until the 
Reformation, except as it was modified by the doctrine of 
purgatory, which furnished a “limbus infantum.” 

The Reformers, rejecting purgatory, some of them reject- 
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ing also baptismal regeneration, retained the theory of 
depravity as a corruption of the essential nature, the very 
substance of the soul, by descent from Adam, and held gen- 
erally that infants of believing parents are saved on account 
of the faith of their parents, but other infants cannot be 
saved. The Augustinian and Calvinistic doctrine of elec- 
tion or predestination was also held by Calvin’s followers 
applicable to infants as to adults, — the doctrine that some 
are selected for salvation, and others are consigned to eternal 
death without any regard to their own agency and their per- 
sonal character. Some, however, like Zuingli, rejected this 
belief in its relation to infants, or held that all infants who die 
are chosen to salvation. Others, like Watts and Ridgely, 
did not maintain it in all its extent and consequences, though 
they do not seem to have found methods of setting it aside 
which were quite satisfactory to their own minds. It is not 
unusual with writers of a later period to say, as Pelagius did 
long before, they “ do not know what is done with infants,” 
or, as President Dickinson of the college at Princeton said, 
w it concerns us to leave them in the hands of that God 
whose tender mercies are over all his works.” Now, and for 
some generations past, theological writers who refer to the 
subject, very commonly express the hope, and many of them 
the full belief, that all infants who die are saved. This 
method of speaking is not peculiar to any class of theolo- 
gians, and is scarcely more common with those of one school 
than another. And yet there are those who do not seem to 
think we have ground for a very decided belief on the subject. 

The opinion has been expressed that half the human race 
die in their infancy. When we consider that a vastly greater 
proportion of such deaths occurs in barbarous and heathen 
lands than among civilized and Christian people, we shall 
not, perhaps, think the estimate too high. And this large 
class of our fellow-beings, whether half or less, are so inter- 
esting as to draw forth towards them the tenderest and 
strongest, as well as the most amiable, affections of our 
nature. The hearts which have bled at the death of infant 
children are so numerous in every community, that few 
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questions can be asked of more general and deeper interest 
that this: What is the evidence that those who die in their 
infancy have everlasting life? Is there proof sufficient to 
take away all reasonable doubt whether it is well with 
them ? Or is the question one about which God has told 
us nothing clearly in the Bible, and we have no knowledge 
from other sources, so that, whatever favorable opinions we 
may form, we must hold them as the suggestion of our 
wishes, and not as our settled belief, on substantial and 
sufficient grounds ? 

Surely the consideration of this subject is something more 
than a matter of curious speculation. We ought to have 
reasons, if we can, that will satisfy our minds and give us 
rest in our belief with regard to it. But, as it is a fact well 
known, that, in times past, many theologians have not 
believed that all infants who die are saved, and, probably, 
some serious persons now have doubts and fears respecting 
their condition, we have reason to look at the grounds for 
apprehension, and try to find whether such apprehension can 
be removed. 

What, then, is found in the character and condition of the 
human race, and in the Bible, to awaken doubt or fear about 
the well-being of those who depart from this life in that 
early stage of it in which there is no knowledge and no 
actual practice of good and evil ? 

There is, first, the great and terrible fact of human de- 
pravity. In all the history of the past, in all our observa- 
tion of men, and in all our self-knowledge, as well as in the 
Bible, we have the truth coming before us continually, that 
men are prone to evil, that this tendency is not occasional 
and partial, but perpetual and universal ; M for all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 

There are two principal theories of depravity as affecting 
the character and condition of infants, with many variations 
and qualifications. One is,, that human nature is itself 
essentially evil previous to any moral action, and utterly 
incapable of any good unless it be changed. According to 
this theory, the salvation of any infant is impossible unless 
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he have a new nature given him, and also the pardon of that 
sin which lies in his nature. 

The other theory is, that human nature is not of itself 
evil previous to moral action, but has a tendency or bias to 
evil, such as makes it certain that the child will sin, and he 
always does sin, as soon as he begins to act morally, unless 
prevented by the grace of God. According to this theory, 
it is not the nature itself that needs to be changed, but the 
tendency, bias, or inclination ; and without this change the 
salvation of infants is impossible. There is also need of 
pardon wherever there is actual sin. 

Whichever theory of depravity is held, the universal neces- 
sity of regeneration may be a second reason for doubt and 
fear with regard to the future condition of infants. 

But these two objections to the belief of infant salvation 
are substantially the same. Their force consists in the sup- 
position that God cannot, or does not, by his renewing 
power and grace, prepare the soul of the infant who dies, for 
the purity and blessedness of heaven. This ground of 
apprehension is as strong against the belief that any part of 
those who die in their infancy are saved, as it is against the 
belief that all are. If any are regenerated before they come 
to the period of intelligent and accountable moral action, 
regeneration so early is possible; and there is nothing in the 
condition and character of the infant to make it impossible 
for all dying in that early stage of life to be heirs of sal- 
vation. 

But all have believed that some of these early dead are 
saved. At no period of the church has it been denied that 
the children of believing parents, if they die after being truly 
consecrated to God, have life eternal. The promise of God 
— “unto you and your children” — seemed to make this 
unquestionable. The severest creeds also speak of “ elect 
infants;” and if such have been saved, there is nothing in 
the native depravity of the human race, and the necessity of 
regeneration, to make it impossible that all who die in their 
infancy may be. The difficulty on this ground is the same 
in all; and if it be overcome in some cases, it may be in 
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others. Whether it will be overcome in all cases remains a 
question to be answered. 

There are some portions of the scriptures from which the 
inference has been drawn, that many who have died in their 
infancy were not saved. Such are the narratives of the 
destruction of the world by the deluge ; of the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; of the extermination of the Canaan- 
itish nations; of God’s destroying judgments visited upon 
families for the peculiar sins of the parents, as in the case of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. It may, perhaps, be supposed 
that there is a confirmation of the inference from these nar- 
ratives in the well-known declaration, that God will visit the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation ; and also in the general principle, both of 
the Bible and of God’s providential government, that children 
do suffer in consequence of the misdeeds of their parents. 

To the apprehensions which may be suggested by these 
facts, it may be replied, that all they tell us about God’s 
treatment of men in this world really decides nothing as to 
the condition of infants in another world. It does not go a 
single step beyond this life. The veil between this life and 
the future is not lifted. Infants die, and their death is 
often caused by' the wickedness of tlieir parents; is, indeed, 
a part of the punishment visited by God’s providential and 
moral government on parents for their crimes. We all 
know that multitudes of infants die; some by violence, and 
some by disease ; some from want, some from cruelty, and 
some from excessive but mistaken care ; some overwhelmed 
with their parents in the same destruction, and others 
snatched from the arms of parental love. But their death, 
however it may come, does not reveal anything of their con- 
dition afterwards. Because it is in many instances the 
natural consequence of parental iniquity, and the terrible 
judgment of God upon it, we have no reason to infer that 
those infants must perish forever. They may be taken away 
from their parents, or cut off with them, as a judgment of 
God on those who gave them birth, and yet be saved from 
that everlasting destruction which they would have incurred 
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if they had lived in sin and died impenitent. The Old 
Testament gives us very little information about the life to 
come. It does not, like the New Testament, keep the 
unseen world constantly open before us. The judgments of 
God which it narrates are, almost wholly, those which in this 
life he visits on such as have been guilty of flagrant wicked- 
ness. Their children being involved with them is a part of 
their punishment. But, surely, we are not obliged to infer 
that their children will perish forever because they are so 
cut oflf, any more than we are obliged to infer that all 
children who die will perish forever because they die. In 
troth, the same event may be a terrible judgment to the 
parent, and the greatest mercy to the child. 

Will it be said that the New Testament represents faith 
in Christ as the necessary condition of salvation ; and there- 
fore, as infants do not believe, they cannot be saved ? 

To this it has been well replied, that the scriptures speak 
to those who are competent to receive the truth by believing 
and obeying it. The Bible is not addressed to infants 
before they are capable of moral action ; and it cannot be 
supposed that God demands the same conditions of them as 
of those who can know their duty and do it. It is required 
of a man according to that he hath, and not according to that 
he hath not. Our Lord plainly teaches that any other prin- 
ciple of government would be unjust. And can any course 
inconsistent with this principle be pursued in God’s treat- 
ment of infants ? Certainly they cannot be condemned for 
rejecting the gospel ; for in fact they do not reject it. If they 
do not confess Christ because they cannot, neither do Ihey, 
nor can they, deny him. 

The doctrine of imputation may be, indeed, has been, 
supposed by those who hold it, especially if they believe it 
the only proper explanation of the essential facts and pecu- 
liar truths of the gospel, to have some bearing on the 
subject. 

But if, according to this theory, the sin of Adam is reck- 
oned to his posterity, so that they all, including infants, are 
exposed to eternal death on account of it; in like manner 
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the righteousness of Christ is reckoned to the elect, so that 
they all shall be saved on his account; and, for anything we 
know, all who die in their infancy may be u elect infants.” 

The question has been asked, if all infants are saved, 
what is the great and peculiar benefit of infant baptism ? 

Infant baptism is an ordinance of deep interest, and 
fraught with rich blessings to those, both parents and chil- 
dren, who have proper views of its meaning, and make a 
right use of it. But it is an ordinance of the church on earth, 
and sufficiently significant, as it brings to her and her chil- 
dren who live, precious blessings during their course of trial 
in the present life. On this account, doubtless, it affects their 
condition in the life to come. And is not this enough? 
Why should we look for anything more ? How indeed can 
we suppose the baptism of an infant who dies to have any 
influence on its salvation, unless we retain with the ordi- 
nance, more or less distinctly, something of the old, absurd 
fiction of baptismal regeneration ? 

It has been suggested that an unquestioned belief of 
infant salvation will operate in some cases as a temptation 
to infanticide. And possibly, in rare circumstances of crime 
already committed and infamy certain to result from expo- 
sure, or of extreme suffering from poverty, such a belief may 
contribute to overcome natural affection, and so strengthen 
the power of the tempter, when he says to a wretched 
parent: It will be easy at once to make your infant happy 
forever and relieve yourself of sore trouble. 

But if such a regard for consequences should have any 
influence on our belief or its avowal, on the other side an 
argument from the consequences may be brought, of much 
greater weight. The denial of infant salvation, on what are 
supposed to be the principles of Christianity, will prejudice 
the minds of many against the faith of the gospel, and 
operate on them as a strong temptation to infidelity. The 
apparent unreasonableness and cruelty of infant perdition 
makes it, if admitted to have a logical or real connection 
with the evangelical system of belief, a ready and effective 
weapon in the hands of those who oppose such a system. 
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They have seen this, and have not been slow to use the 
advantage thus given them. Nor does it seem possible to 
escape such damage to the true faith, unless it can be shown 
that we may reasonably believe they have a fair trial after 
they leave this world, or that they are saved. And since we 
are constrained to set aside the supposition of another state 
of trial after this life, as inconsistent with the general tenor 
of the scriptures and with some of their plainest teachings, 
we may have, before any careful consideration of the direct 
arguments, a reasonable inclination towards the belief of 
infant salvation. 

What reasons now have we to believe that all infants 
who die are saved ? 

1. First, from all we know of God’s justice, this belief is 
reasonable. His justice, so far as our knowledge goes, is 
more in favor of it than against it. 

It may indeed be objected to our reasoning from the attri- 
butes of God, that they are matters so far above our compre- 
hension as to make it impossible to bring them within the 
narrow limits of our understanding, or subject them to the 
forms of our logic. God is above us, unsearchable, past find- 
ing out. We should not be so presumptuous as to think 
that we can compass with our little minds the infinity of his 
being and perfections, or that we can fathom the reasons of 
his ways and the methods of his government. 

Yet he himself addresses our capacity for knowledge of 
good and evil, and for judging between truth and error, 
between right and wrong, in relation to his treatment of men. 
He calls us to employ our thoughts, and send forth our 
inquiring and reasoning faculty vigorously and widely, with 
regard to the relations we sustain to him and his govern- 
ment. It is a great folly, a great sin to think that we are not 
made to think, and to argue that we have no capacity for ar- 
gument, because our power of thought and argument is lim- 
ited, and we can go no further than we have ground to stand on. 

The principles of truth, which are elementary and self- 
evidencing, when presented to the mind, lie at the founda- 
tion of all our reasoning. It is only as wc stand on these 
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principles that we can prove the existence of God, or, 
indeed, that we can prove anything. The belief of some 
things always carries along with it the belief of some other 
things. With the existence of God, the creator and gover- 
nor of the world, proved or admitted, we have also the 
belief of his perfect, unchangeable goodness and justice. 
According to some philosophers and theologians, his justice 
proceeds from his benevolence, is prompted by it, and has 
no other aim but to maintain his goodness and give it full 
effect. According to others, both attributes are original or 
primary in him, justice no less than benevolence. According 
to all, both are-coincident and consistent; and though one 
may be modified in its operation by the other, neither can 
have its strength weakened, its glory tarnished. 

But what says the justice of God with regard to the 
subject before us? Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? Certainly he will. Can he destroy the righteous 
with the wicked? Surely not. And does not the suppo- 
sition that God will turn over to everlasting destruction 
a large and most interesting portion of the human family, 
who have had no real and personal trial of their character, 
conflict with the clearest, most settled ideas, and the fullest 
knowledge we have from all sources of God’s justice? 
Who will say it does not? 

Perfect justice in a ruler must prompt him to bestow 
rewards and inflict punishments on his subjects exactly as 
they are deserved. To him who deserves much, must be 
given much ; and to him who deserves little, must be given 
little. On the same principle, if there be any who have 
done neither good nor evil, to them neither good nor evil 
must be given. 

It follows, of necessity, that if the infants of our race are 
not really sinners, they cannot, in strict justice, be subjected 
to punishment. Although they belong to a sinful race, and 
will sin when they shall be capable of moral action, to inflict 
punishment while they are not personally and truly sinners, 
would be to violate the principles of eternal truth and 
justice on which the throne of God stands. 
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It will be said by some that, though infants have not 
actually sinned, they are really sinners, because they have a 
sinful nature. By the hypothesis of imputation, or of the 
federal headship of Adam, in which he acted for all man- 
kind (his offspring, or those who were really existing and act- 
ing in him when he sinned), many theologians have held that 
infants, before they begin to act, are truly sinners and justly 
exposed to eternal death. 

With this view of the matter there will arise to many 
minds an uncomfortable feeling, an ugly apprehension of 
finding it exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to 
repel the charge of regarding God as the author of sin. It 
looks as if the infant w T ere made a sinner, without, in any 
sense, a choice or agency of his own, and made such even 
thousands of years previous to his own personal existence. 
The objector can say to such a view of the infant character 
and condition, apparently with unanswerable force, that by it 
God makes the child a sinner, and then holds him con- 
demned to eternal death for being a sinner. 

Still, it is interesting to know that able men w ho have held 
this opinion have thought they could find something in their 
views of God’s justice favorable to the salvation of infants. 
Dr. Griffin, in his sermon on “ Adam, our Federal Head,” 
has these two paragraphs : 

“On the whole, we must conclude that infants might 
justly be sent to hell. We do not come to this conclusion 
from reason, but from the revelation of God. Whatever 
our blinded reason may say about so mysterious a matter, 
we must bow in submission to the decision of God.” This 
decision, he thinks, is given in the fifth chapter of Romans. 
Perhaps, at this time, the most competent students of the 
Bible may have a different opinion. 

“ Now, do not go away and say that I have preached that 
there are infants in hell of a span long. 1 am not sure that 
I have a right to offer or to form an opinion on this subject. 
It may be human weakness, but I cannot help hoping that 
all infants will be saved, notwithstanding what I am forced 
to say about the requisitions of justice. And I found this 
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hope on two considerations : First, the immediate object of 
punishment is to convince others that if they sin they most 
suffer; but infants cannot be impressed with this truth by 
the punishment of infants ; and adults are sufficiently im- 
pressed by the punishment of adults. The punishment, 
therefore, does not seem to be so absolutely necessary as in 
other cases. Secondly, by appointing a day for the ‘revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God,’ he seems desirous 
to show creatures the reasonableness of his measures ; and 
it now seems as if it would be easier to make this impression 
on creation if he did not make creatures and send them to 
hell before they knew their right hand from their left.” 

Dr. Griffin thus declares a hope that all infants will be 
saved, founded on the objects and reasonableness of God in 
the execution of his justice. But may we not find stronger 
ground for such a hope in the first principles of his justice? 

The infinite One is so far above us that we must, if we 
would be wise, acknowledge ourselves unable to compre- 
hend him and his works. It would, indeed, be the presump- 
tion of folly and the weakness of vanity for us to pretend 
that we can always explain, and so “justify the ways of 
God to men.” But the unfathomable mysteries of his 
providential and moral government give us no warrant for 
ascribing to him a course of proceeding that appears contra- 
dictory to the first principles of all justice, human and divine. 
And this we seem to do, if we say that God has created 
men sinners, without any choice or action of their own, and 
then consigned such as die infants to everlasting death, with 
no opportunity nor possibility of change in their character and 
doom. Surely we should be cautious lest we charge God 
foolishly; and by no means should we justify those who 
would call him a “ hard master, reaping where he has not 
sown, and gathering where he has not strewed.” No 
reasoning can be more essentially erroneous and mischievous 
than that which perverts or sets aside the very idea of 
justice. 

From all we know of God’s justice, the only reasonable 
conclusion is, that infants who die before they have knowl- 
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edge of good and evil, are not condemned to perish forever. 
And since we are informed of only two conditions in the 
world to which we are hastening, we may hope and believe 
that they have everlasting life. 

2. This belief is greatly strengthened by the love of God. 
Many theologians regard benevolence as the foundation attri- 
bute of his character, the fountain-spring of his moral nature. 
God is love ; and we must suppose that his goodness, if it 
do not originally prompt, yet does always support and guide 
(may we not say control?) his justice. Certainly there can 
be no real conflict between these two essential qualities of 
his moral being. 

The purpose of our argument does not require us to show 
that the destruction of infants would be unjust, though we 
think it has been shown. It is enough if we have no rea- 
son to believe the justice of God unavoidably requires such 
severity on all who belong to the sinful race. Then his 
benevolence, in conjunction with his justice, very strongly 
supports, if it do not perfectly establish, the belief, that they 
will be saved. 

And how can the justice of God require the destruction of 
that part of the human family who have had no real and per- 
sonal trial of their character, when it does not require the 
destruction of the whole ? God’s justice has allowed him to 
make provision for the salvation of all men, — all, certainly, 
who are competent to know and accept, its terms, — so that 
even the chief of sinners may have eternal life, whoever will 
believe in Jesus Christ. Surely, then, it may allow that 
infants who die, however affected by the inheritance of 
depravity, shall, by the same provision, in some way have 
eternal life. And if justice do not forbid this great gift of 
God to the helpless and harmless heirs of our natural life 
and death, we must suppose that his benevolence will secure 
the boon to them. If they have done neither good nor evil, 
it cannot indeed be said that they deserve the blessedness of 
heaven, any more than they deserve the punishment of hell. 
Strictly, they deserve neither one nor the other. Reward, 
then, must be a gratuity, and punishment a severity, both 
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alike undeserved. And since the love of God has provided 
salvation for sinners who have been long and deeply guilty, 
if they turn to him whom they have offended, since his love 
calls them to turn with the offer of life eternal, must not the 
same love give life eternal to those who have not so 
offended, though they belong to the offending race ? What 
other conclusion can be in any way consistent with all we 
know of God’s love ? 

The love which so shines out in all the exhibitions that 
God makes of himself by his works, and which in his word 
is declared to be the source, the moving spring of his plan of 
redemption, the love which gave his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins, which moved Christ to come from heaven 
and die on the cross for us, — for the wilfully and perversely 
wicked, — we cannot suppose would leave the helpless off- 
spring of humanity, who have not learned to know good and 
evil, in everlasting death. “ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Has he not, 
then, so loved the world as to make provision that whoso- 
ever is not capable of actually committing sin, nor of believ- 
ing in Christ, shall not perish, but have everlasting life ? If 
we may reason at all from the attributes of God, it seems to 
be a fair conclusion that he has. It would be hard to 6nd 
a case in which an argument from both the justice and the 
love of God, has greater force than with regard to the sub- 
ject before us. 1 

3. But this argument does not stand alone. It is very 
strongly supported by the teachings of the scriptures con- 

1 It is apparently the fact, that some time intervenes after the birth of a child 
before the commencement of its moral and accountable action. It is assumed 
in this Article that such appearance agrees with the reality. But some suppose 
that moral action begins at birth. To such, a portion of our reasoning may not 
seem to be conclusive. Still this supposition cannot diminish the force of the 
argument from the scriptures. And is not the strength of what has been said of 
the justice and the goodness of God, as bearing on the subject, diminished more 
in appearance than in truth 1 On the supposition that moral action begins at 
birth, it seems plain that the justice and the love of God must regard infants 
more favorably, as they must be less guilty, than any other portion of the 
human race. 
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cerning the kingdom of God. The work of Christ is repre- 
sented to us in the New Testament as bringing good in some 
way to the whole world. It was prompted by God’s love, 
and is in its object and provision, its reach of kindness and 
salvation, a real benefit to all the human race. Mark the 
language : God so loved the world (Jno. 3 : 16). God sent 
his Son that the world through him might be saved (3 : 17). 
Behold the Lamb of God, which taketli away the sin of 
the world (1 : 29). Christ is called the Saviour of the 
world (4 : 42). And this has come to be, perhaps, the most 
common term by which he is known. It is said also that he 
should taste death for every man (Heb. 2:9); that he gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time (1 Tim. 
2:6); that God is the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe (4 : 10) ; and that Jesus Christ is the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
whole world (l Jno. 2 : 2). The two last passages quoted 
are worthy of special notice, because they make a distinc- 
tion between those who believe and those who do not 
believe, expressly declaring that God is the Saviour of all 
men, and Christ the propitiation for the whole world. It is 
utterly inconsistent with the view of God’s love and the 
provision he has made by Christ, both extending to the 
whole world, as they are set before us in these passages, to 
suppose that a large part of our race are not, and cannot be, 
blessed by the coming of Christ. The infant portion of 
mankind, it seems, must be within the arrangement made 
by the divine love and grace, if these sayings of the divine 
word are true. Why should it not be ? 

Will it be said that, according to the view taken of the 
infant character, they are not really sinners, and, therefore, 
cannot be partakers of the atonement ? It is true that they 
do not need the pardon of sins which they have not com- 
mitted, any more than the heathen need pardon for not 
believing the gospel, when they have not heard it. But 
they belong to a sinful race, and are liable and prone to sin. 
They need to be saved from their liability and proneness to 
sin, and from all the evils of their union with corrupted 
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human nature. And this salvation, with an immortality of 
blessedness, may be secured to them through Jesus Christ. 
His work of mediation and salvation is more than a bare 
expiation for actual sin. It reaches further, and more fully 
provides the grace of God for all our spiritual necessities 
than atonement or expiation alone can. 

There is some analogy between the condition of very 
young children and the condition of those who have not 
heard the gospel. Supposing men to be penitent, in whose 
ears the glad tidings never sounded, may they not be 
saved on account of that redemption purchased by that 
Saviour of whom they have not heard? It has been by no 
means a strange opinion, among Christians of literary culture, 
that. Socrates, the best and wisest of the Greek philosophers, 
was really a good man ; that he manifested a truly Christian 
spirit; and that, if he had heard the gospel, he would have 
died for the faith of Christ with the same constancy and 
calmness in which he suffered for his integrity. If this 
opinion be correct, is he not saved through Christ, though 
he never on earth heard that glorious name ? 

The early history of New England relates that the mis- 
sionary Mayhew, found an Indian woman who, having lost 
several children, was impressed with the thought that she 
might pray to the Great Spirit for the life of one recently 
given her. The child of her prayer lived ; and the mother 
continued praying to the God who, she believed, had 
granted her request. Afterwards the gospel was preached 
to her, and at once she received it, saying: “This is the 
God to whom I prayed.” Was she not in the way to be 
saved through Christ, before she heard of him ? 

The Old Testament saints, it has been frequently said, 
believed in a Saviour who was to come, and were saved 
through him. But where is the evidence that they generally 
had any clear and consistent ideas of a Saviour to come ? 
The whole system of temple worship and sacrifices was, 
indeed, prophetic of “better things.” But did they under- 
stand the prophecy ? Did they see in the daily sacrifice, the 
burnt>ofl’ering, and the sin-offering, a type of the great 
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expiation which was to be made for the sins of the world 
by the Son of God ? Were not those bloody rites, even to 
the most intelligent of them, unless, perhaps, in some rare 
exceptional cases, only a significant acknowledgment of 
their own guilt? “ The prophets inquired and searched dili- 
gently concerning salvation, searching what or what manner 
of time the Spirit did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow; 
unto whom it was revealed that not unto themselves, but 
unto us, they did minister the things reported by them who 
have preached the gospel.” When the prophets were so 
little informed, others must have had far less knowledge of the 
Saviour to come. Yet, if penitent, they were saved through 
redemption by Christ. 

So, doubtless, those little children who have actually 
begun a life of sin, if they are penitent, are saved through 
Christ, though they may never have heard of him. If they 
have a capacity for sin, they have a capacity for repentance ; 
and, being penitent, they are saved. The knowledge of a 
Saviour is not essential to the salvation of those from whom, 
in the providence of God, such knowledge is withheld. 
Every penitent, humbled soul is redeemed by Christ’s blood, 
and blessed with life eternal. 

And that large portion of the human family who die in 
the period of infancy, too early for them to have become 
actual sinners, must we not suppose the provision, through 
Christ, reaches them, so that u of such is the kingdom of 
God”? How otherwise does this provision answer to 
God’s love for the world? How otherwise did he give his 
Son, that the world through him might be saved? How 
otherwise did Christ give himself a ransom for all? How, 
indeed, is he the Saviour of all men, and the Saviour of the 
world? It must be, according to the revelations of the 
gospel, that the whole world is benefited by the work of 
Christ; so benefited that salvation is provided and offered 
freely for all as God’s gift, and that all shall have eternal 
life who do not choose the way to eternal death, and persist 
in their choice. 

34 * 
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4. In the fifth chapter of Romans, more plainly than any- 
where else, it is declared that the consequences of Adam’s 
sin come upon all men, as descended from him. And there 
we find a direct comparison and contrast of the evil effects 
resulting from the transgression of Adam, and the good 
effects resulting from the work of Christ. The parts of the 
chapter most fully presenting this comparison are the 15th 
verse, and from the 18th to the 21st, inclusive. “ But not 
as the offence, so also is the free gift ; for if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many.” “Therefore, as by the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even 
so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous. Moreover, the law entered 
that the offence might abound. But where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound: That as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Can these declarations be understood as meaning less 
than that the evils which come to men unavoidably, from 
the disobedience of Adam, are fully counterbalanced by the 
good which is procured for them, so that they may receive 
it if they will, through Jesus Christ ? The disastrous effects 
of Adam’s sin on the whole family of man are declared ; and 
the fact that the grace of God has provided, through Christ, 
a remedy equal to those disastrous effects, is also declared as 
plainly. So far, then, as the infant portion of the human 
family is exposed to perish in consequence of descent from 
Adam, eternal life is provided for them by the grace of God, 
through Jesus Christ. Otherwise, it does not seem to be 
true that, “as judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion, so the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life;” and that “where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” Can it be, consistently with this comparison, that 
the work of Christ is more limited, in the extent of its reach 
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and its provided blessings, than the curse of sin introduced 
by the first transgressor ? 

5. “For of such is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt 19: 
14). Has this declaration the meaning which would be 
taken from it by a plain, unlearned reader ? It looks like a 
direct, general, and authoritative statement, that infants are 
entitled to the blessings of the kingdom, and so a decisive 
proof that if they die they have everlasting life. Has it all 
this force ? 

The declaration is found in three different places: Matt. 
19: 14; Mark 10: 14; Luke 18: 16. In Matt, it is, “of 
such is the kingdom of heaven;” in the other gospels, “of 
such is the kingdom of God.” But the change of the last 
word makes no difference in the sense. No fault is to be 
found with the translation. The Greek words cannot, per- 
haps, be more exactly expressed than by the English words 
used for them. Indeed, they seem to be plain enough. 
Any man of good sense and ordinary information would 
probably find no difficulty in obtaining a natural and satis- 
factory sense from the passage, if it had not been suggested 
by the more learned, that there is some objection to taking 
the easiest and most obvious meaning as true. 

The meaning which seems the most natural is, that such 
persons as the little children brought to Jesus, whom the disci- 
ples had forbidden to come, have part in the kingdom of 
heaven. Why should not this be taken for the true meaning? 

It has been objected that the words, taken exactly, would 
mean that the kingdom of heaven is composed of infants, 
and so would exclude all others. But this is not their natu- 
al meaning as addressed by the Master to his disciples. 
They could not so misunderstand him, for they regarded 
themselves as having part in the kingdom of which he 
speaks. 

The chief objection has been, that the meaning which 
seems the most natural conflicts with the teachings of the 
Bible in relation to depravity. For example : we all “ were 
by nature the children of wrath ; ” “ that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh ;” “ behold, I was shapen in iniquity ;” “ fool- 
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ishness is bound in the heart of a child;” “they are all 
under sin.” These passages, and others like them, doubt- 
less teach the native depravity of man. They teach that 
children are prone to sin. But unless they show that infants 
(for the children brought are called infants in Luke) are 
incapable of having part in the kingdom of heaven, and of 
so being saved from sin and death, they fail to show that the 
declaration, “ of such is the kingdom of heaven,” is not true 
of them as a fact. 

Really our Lord, by these affecting words, makes no 
direct reference to the character of children. He does not 
say they are sinful, or prone to sin, or holy, before they are 
actually wicked. He only declares a very important fact 
concerning them, that they have a part in the kingdom which 
he came to establish ; in other words, that his kingdom of 
salvation reaches to them with its blessings. 

This implies that they have need of such salvation. The 
design and the operation of establishing his kingdom in the 
world, is to save men from sin and death, from sin and all 
its consequences. Of course, then, if his kingdom reaches 
to them, they have need, in some degree at least, of his sal- 
vation. Thus the declaration, taken in its obvious sense, 
supposes that they are, somehow and to some extent, in- 
volved in the evils of sin. So far is it from standing in 
opposition to the doctrine of native depravity. 

An explanation that gives the passage a different meaning 
from the one most obvious, has been thought by some correct. 
It has been said that the Greek word translated “of such,” 
ToiovTo&V) may mean “ such-like.” And so it has been sup- 
posed to be spoken of persons who are like little children — 
who are humble, confiding, teachable. With this idea of the 
meaning, it has been thought equivalent to the saying of our 
Lord on another occasion (Matt. 18 : 2,3), when he took a little 
child and set him in the midst of the disciples, and said to 
them: “Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” But 
this was spoken to the disciples expressly to rebuke their 
pride and teach them humility ; because they had asked him : 
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Who shall be the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? And 
the words we are considering were uttered on a different 
occasion and for a different purpose — when little children 
were brought, to encourage their coming to him for his 
blessing. The two passages not having the same purpose, 
are not likely to have the same sense. 

It is also a decisive objection to this way of taking the 
one before us, that, so understood, it has an occult meaning 
not naturally expressed by the words as they stand, and not 
to be regarded as true, unless there were stronger reasons 
for it than appear. 

And is there not at least as great danger of doctrinal 
error from the supposition that an imitation of the naturally 
amiable traits of childhood is the way to have a part in the 
kingdom, as by the supposition that little children themselves 
have a part in it ? 

Let us now look at the reasons for the plain, common 
understanding of the words. 

1. The fact of its being the plain, common way of under- 
standing them, is a strong reason for it. There is no law of 
language more universal and unquestionable than this : the 
most obvious and natural meaning of a word or passage is 
to be taken, unless there be something in the connection or 
in the nature of the subject forbidding it. And there is noth- 
ing in this connection, or in the nature of the subject, show- 
ing that the natural and obvious meaning should not be 
taken. 

2. A second rule of interpretation, very much like the first 
in its universality, is, that the meaning is to be preferred 
which best agrees with the grammatical connection of the 
passage. Now, the words before us are directly connected, 
in their grammatical construction, with the command : Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not. 
They give the reason for the command. The causative con- 
junction for (yap) unites the reason with the command, and 
does not allow between them so long a pause as a period. 
And so, by the grammatical construction, “ of such ” (toiovtcov) 
should refer directly to the children mentioned. 
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3. Another important rule of interpretation is, that in all 
doubtful cases, the sense is to be preferred which best agrees 
with the evident design of the writer or speaker. Here the 
manifest design of our Lord is to reprove and correct the 
error of the disciples, who opposed little children coming to 
him. And this design requires that such should refer person- 
ally to the children present. To suppose that other persons 
are meant, who have some likeness to children, does not by 
any means so well answer the purpose. It blunts the edge 
of the reproof. But when we hear the Master saying : u Of 
such little children as these, whom you would keep away 
from me, is the kingdom of God, the kingdom which I came 
to establish in the world,” we see that the error of the disci- 
ples is corrected. 

With these three reasons in favor of the meaning that 
would, at first view, be taken by the common reader, how can 
we refuse it, and prefer another sense, which does not seem 
to be naturally expressed by the words ? There are no laws 
of language more universal and unquestionable than these. 
And they ought to be decisive. 

There is also much greater force thus given to the lesson 
drawn from the example of these children, as related by 
Mark and Luke. It is a piece of additional instruction, aud 
not merely an application of that which had been said before. 
The Great Teacher says, in effect: “ You, and everyone else, 
must also become like these very children, whom you would 
keep away from me, in order to receive the blessings of my 
kingdom.” 1 

1 It mast be admitted that many commentators, perhaps a majority of those 
who have the highest reputation, are against this way of understanding the pas- 
sage. But, so far as we have observed, they do not show a careful and thorough 
examination of it. And there is good authority on this side. The words are 
frequently quoted by the best writers as having the moaning we find in them. 
Alford, one of the latest and best critics, takes them in this sense, and intimates 
no doubt of its correctness. “ We can hardly read our Lord's solemn saying* 
without seeing that it reaches further than the mere then present occasion. It 
might one day become a question, whether the new Christian covenant of repent- 
ance and faith could take in the unconscious infant, as the old covenant did ; 
whether, when Jesus was no longer on earth, little children might be brought to 
him. dedicated to his service, and made partakers of his blessing ? Nay, in the 
pride of the human intellect, this question was sure one day to be raised : aud 
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The question may be asked : Does the phrase “the kingdom 
of heaven,” certainly include in its meaning eternal salvation ? 
This expression, or the similar synonymous one, “ the king- 
dom of God,” is used nearly a hundred times in the gospel 
histories. Generally the words are those of the Saviour 
himself. And it needs but a little candid attention to the 
manner of his using them, for any one to be satisfied that 
he so speaks of the blessings, present and eternal, brought to 
men by him. There are slight variations in the idea sug- 
gested of these blessings, from the circumstances in which 
he speaks. But the kingdom of God was that reign of truth 
and love and salvation which the Messiah came to establish. 
It came nigh when he was proclaimed. Of it he taught : 
“ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God ; ” and “ The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation ; neither shall they say, 
lo, here! or lo, there! for behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” Of it he said to Pilate : “ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

Will it be said that this kingdom has an outward form in 
the church, and the words of our Lord may be only an 
assurance of peculiar privileges to children brought to him 
as connected with his church? But the privileges of the 
church are not limited to this life. The children brought to 
Christ while he was on earth, doubtless, had peculiar privi- 
leges secured to them, as connected with his church in this 
world, if they lived ; and so have those dedicated to him 
since ; but if they died in their infancy they had none, unless 
in the life to come. Those of them who died so early must 
have been saved, or it was a deception to say that they had 
part in the kingdom of God. 

The exact meaning of this declaration would be met if 
some infants are saved, for example those who have been 
dedicated to God by their believing parents. But there is 


oar Lord furnishes the church, by anticipation, with an answer to it in all ages. 
Not only may the little children, infants, be brought to him, but, in order for us 
who arc mature to come to him, we must cast away all that wherein our matu- 
rity has caused us to differ from them, and become like them. 1 * 
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no intimation that the meaning should be so limited. And, 
so far as we can see, there is no distinction of character, 
before the knowledge of good and evil, which gives ground 
for such a difference. We may, therefore, naturally and rea- 
sonably, understand “ of such ” to mean, of these and all 
who are like them. And so of every infant who dies, the 
epitaph is true that Coleridge wrote for one : 

“ Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came, with friendly care, 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 

And bade it blossom there.** 

This, then, is the conclusion to which we are led by the 
kindly declaration of our Lord concerning little children : that 
the provision of grace establishing the kingdom of God 
reaches their condition, and so they all will have part in the 
salvation of the kingdom, unless as they advance from infancy 
they cut off themselves by sin, impenitence, and unbelief. 
Hence may be inferred the peculiar propriety of their being 
consecrated to God as heirs of his grace, unless those who 
are responsible for them, and should give them this conse- 
cration, are unbelievers, so that the act would be only mock- 
ery and a lie. 

The sum of the whole matter is this : God made man 
upright, and placed him on trial, under law to live or die, as 
he should obey or disobey. He broke the law, and brought on 
himself its just condemnation. By its exact terms he would 
have been cut off without reprieve or remedy ; for it has no 
promise, no provision for anything but obedience or death. 
Then he would have had no posterity. 

But God’s purpose of wisdom and goodness, from the 
beginning, was to give him, after he had fallen, and the sin- 
ful race of which he was the head, not only a fair but a mer- 
ciful probation, in which they might have opportunity of 
being recovered from the power and the condemnation of sin, 
and blessed with everlasting life. His love prompted him 
to introduce a remedial system, a provision above the law 
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yet sustaining its righteousness and authority, so that he 
may save ail the penitent who turn to him. He freely and 
truly offers salvation to all ; and his revealed design is to save 
all who in fact repent 

It is indeed his arrangement, the plan of his suprefne and 
sovereign wisdom, that all men, by their descent from Adam, 
enter upon this life with the disadvantage of a tendency to 
evil, which makes it certain that they will sin when they 
come to put forth moral action. But his plan also is, that 
they begin life with the advantage of being under a reme- 
dial system. The very existence of the race on earth, as 
descended from the first transgressor, is essentially connected 
with the remedial system, and dependent on it ; and by it 
recovery from sin and death is possible to all, as certainly as 
God is fair in his offers and true in his promises. All those 
who have sinned would be saved by the remedy through 
Christ, if it were not that they choose the way of sin, and 
persist in their choice. This they do in the exercise and 
abuse of that moral freedom and personal agency with which 
he has endowed them, and which is the glory of their being. 
80 they perish when they might be saved, because they will 
not choose life. And surely the wisdom and love which 
provided the remedial system adapted to the condition and 
equal to the wants of the race, do not leave out of it those 
who die before they know good and evil, and are actually 
sinners, whose very existence depended on its introduction. 
To suppose they do, is quite inconsistent with the arrange- 
ment by which, “ where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound,” and with the Lord’s saying, in relation to infants : 
M Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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. ARTICLE VII. 

THE GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 

BT GEORGE M. CLELLAND, NEW TURK. 

There is a class of commentators on the New Testament, 
but confined almost exclusively to modern times, who main- 
tain that of the two genealogies of our Lord which are con- 
tained in the gospels of Matthew and Luke, the former ouly 
is on the side of Joseph, his father according to the law, and 
that the latter is on the side of Mary his mother. These hold 
the establishment of the latter genealogy as that of Mary to 
be of great importance, in order, according to their view of 
the case, to show that our Lord was “ of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” a character which by the prophecies 
must belong to the Messiah. The argument is indeed stated 
with a good deal of obscurity, and its links are in a great 
measure assumed, instead of being proved, arising from the 
circumstance that, quite unaccountably on the basis on 
which the view in question depends, our Lord’s connection 
with David through Joseph, David’s undoubted descendant, 
appears to be set forth on the face of the scripture narratives 
as the fulfilment of those prophecies, and little is said of Mary 
in this respect except in connection with Joseph. In conse- 
quence of this difficulty, the assumed necessity of evidence 
of Mary’s descent from David, if it does not take the place of 
the actual evidence required, is at least held to give a deci- 
sive weight to articles of evidence, which of themselves infer 
various degrees of probability only, and often very slight 
ones, of what Mary was, and so to make up for the absence 
of what may be deemed satisfactory proof. We propose to 
examine this question, which has recently been the subject of 
a good deal of discussion. The point at issue is interest- 
ing, and it would be momentous, could it be made out that 
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the Lord must be shown to have descended from David 
through Mary. We shall state in the sequel our reasons to 
the contrary, and for the conclusion that Mary’s descent from 
David is not only not mentioned in the New Testament as a 
fact (whatever may be its probability), and consequently is 
not the basis of the fulfilment of the promises to David’s 
seed, but that, in accordance with the character of our Lord’s 
mission, her pedigree was purposely intended to be left 
unnoticed and without positive establishment. 

We have hardly any light on this subject but what the 
scriptures themselves afford us, and this is confined to what 
is required for their own ends. This is a feature which is 
characteristic of the scriptures. They record enough in 
every instance to show that the events which came in the 
way of the sacred historians were real, that is, pertained to 
actual and known human interests, and this in a more in- 
tense degree, as regards expression and genuine form, than is 
found in any portion of secular history. But no care is taken 
merely to convey information, or to gratify curiosity. Wisely, 
and, we doubt not, purposely, the sacred narrative is guarded 
from being mingled with the stream of the secular annals of 
the human race ; which are too often both superficial and full 
of errors, the record of the vain imaginations of men, sub- 
serving at best only temporal ends, and altogether failing to 
show the truth regarding the condition of men as God sees 
it. The mere matter of fact set forth in the scriptures, 
genuine as it is, is constantly kept subordinate to the spirit- 
ual purpose. We have no expectation that there will ever 
be much success in perfectly harmonizing sacred and secu- 
lar history, the objects of the several writers, and the points 
of view from which they wrote, having been so essentially 
different as to make such a result as unattainable as unde- 
sirable. Subject to this guard from the insuperable hetero- 
geneousness of the materials, we have no desire to discourage 
such partial illustration of scriptural statements, as can be 
obtained from the facts of nature or the secular records of 
history. On the contrary, this, wisely done, is fitted to lead 
to more enlarged views of the truth and wisdom of the writ- 
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ten word of God ; only, we insist, the subject-matter and the 
mere natural judgment of men are both treacherous, and will 
deceive, if in the examination the purifying eye-salve do not 
purge the mental sight. 

At the time when a pure and powerful influence from 
God is on the minds of men, as at the chief events of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations, those engaged have 
their thoughts too much absorbed by interests transcending 
the things of the earth, to admit of their caring for the mere 
material scenes where they were transacted ; and before the 
opposite feeling sets in — which it is sure to do as soon as 
the religious feeling has lost its high tone, and become 
worldly — the usual effect of lapse of time and of imper- 
fect memorials is to spread a veil over the outward circum- 
stances, and to cover them with uncertainty. Providence 
would thus kindly dissuade men from making too much .of 
the mere outward material of great events,' and confine them 
to the spiritual substance ; but too often in vain; for there is 
a proneness in the natural mind to the idolatry of such things. 
We need not dwell on what is so well known, — the uncer- 
tainty as to the precise scenes of many of the most impor- 
tant events of sacred history. Let two instances suffice. 
The exact place of the sensible manifestation of the presence 
of God to the thousands of Israel among the singular moun- 
tain cluster which forms the peninsula of Sinai, — the most 
imposing public event, perhaps, ever witnessed by the eyes of 
men, — is the subject of keen controversy; and the dispu- 
tants appear to be governed in their conclusions rather by 
the fitness of particular places to exhibit the appearances in 
what they would deem the most effective manner, than by 
what may be regarded as sober evidence as to the actual 
locality. Nay, Mr. Ferguson, of London, in his work on Jeru- 
salem, has startled every one by maintaining the positions, 
backed by an array of authorities from scripture and ancient 
travellers, that the real Zion was the temple eminence, 
and that the site of the temple was not what is now com- 
monly but erroneously termed the mosque of Omar, but was 
at the south-western end of mount Moriah, chiefly on the spot 
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where stands the mosque of Aksa; and, more surprising 
still, not merely that the locality of Calvary and of the Holy 
Sepulchre is not indicated by the church at present bearing 
the latter name, — which had been questioned by Robinson, 
Barclay, and others, — but that the bare rock known to lie 
within the mosque of Omar, and the cavern underneath, 
which have ever been held by the Mohammedans in supersti- 
tious veneration, are the real Calvary and sepulchre, and that 
the mosque itself, instead of being on the site of the temple, 
is the monumental church built by Constantine over them ! 
If the evidence adduced by Mr. Ferguson should be held ade- 
quate, — a subject we do not enter upon, — one could not but 
admire the righteous retribution, that those who have been 
foremost in casting out the faith of Christ, should thus have 
been made to bow down in prostrate adoration to the place 
sanctified by his death. 

It is exactly the same as to persons, in their relation be- 
yond the need of scripture. We know nothing as to the pri- 
vate history of such personages as Abraham, Isaac, and Solo- 
mon, as soon as, after having satisfied the ends of instruction 
and type for which they were used, they drop into the back- 
ground of the inspired recital. To come lower down — 
who were u the Lord’s brethren,” repeatedly mentioned in 
the evangelists ? Some think they were the children of 
Joseph by a former marriage ; some, the children of a 
deceased brother, Alpheus ; some, the children of another 
Mary, a widowed sister of Mary the Lord’s mother ; s.ome, 
that they were children of Joseph and Mary ; and there are 
other suppositions still. Similar difficulties surround the 
question : “ Who was James the Lord’s brother,” mentioned 
in Galatians ? To all such questions, and many others, no 
answers can be given. Scripture is either silent or undecided, 
and tradition is quite unsatisfactory. There was np practi- 
cal end for the faith to be answered by the solution of such 
questions. 

Returning backwards to a generation earlier than that of 
our Lord and his brethren, we find no such difficulties in 
regard to the position in which Joseph stood in his nation 

35 * 
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and tribe. Because it was a point of high scriptural impor- 
tance that his descent should be perfectly known, the partic- 
ulars are minutely and emphatically dwelt on. Bat as to 
Mary, we find nearly an absolute blank of information of this 
kind; for we shall show that the apparent absence of such 
information on the face of the narratives is not obviated on a 
closer scrutiny of its import. Scripture and tradition are as 
uncertain as to Mary’s descent and connections, as in regard 
to those of “ the Lord’s brethren.” This is a state of facts 
just the opposite of what ought to have appeared on the 
views adopted by the class of commentators mentioned at 
the outset They would say that Joseph’s kindred and pedi- 
gree were matters of no importance, but Mary’s all-impor- 
tant. But God’s ways are not as man’s ; and it is our part 
reverently to bend to his, and to give our best endeavors to 
discover the reasons for them. 

When we turn to the New Testament, nothing can be 
more natural and engaging than the pictures presented of the 
families and individuals whom the course of events brings 
up to view. Every notice, while brief and undesigned, has 
the stamp of truth and reality, and there is nothing forced 
or exaggerated. The glimpses of the genuine ways of men 
in the narratives, compared with the blank before and after, 
may not unaptly be likened to those of the private ways of 
the Romans at a period not long subsequent, which have 
been furnished so wonderfully in consequence of the draw- 
ing .aside of the rocky screen of ages from the ruins of 
Jlerculaneum and Pompeii ; saving that in the former the 
view has the forms of life, while in the latter it has those 
of death. While every trait is characteristic and full of 
humanity, the notice of mere external events is rigidly kept 
within the closest compass that would admit of the due exhi- 
bition of the facts and doctrines, which it was the ultimate 
design of the record to set forth ; and hence many minor 
difficulties, of no importance in themselves, are left unantici- 
pated and unresolved. The narrative has manifestly flowed 
from a preexisting life, and not the life from the narrative. 
The mouth has spoken out of the fulness of the heart It 
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has always appeared to us a striking internal proof of the 
truth of the gospels, that the statements which convey such 
momentous realities for the faith of men in order to their 
salvation, should be so restrained and temperate in their 
details, and, while presenting facts with a power and naivete 
aoapproached in any work of mere human authority, should 
have referred to persons, places, and incidents in ways so lit- 
tle intended to beget credence by the arts of composition, 
and so unlike those of persons engaged in making or explain- 
ing a story. 

A blank occurs. The gospel has been sown, and has taken 
root in the hearts of men. So intent are the believers on the 
working of the new life, of which they have been made 
partakers; so surpassingly weighty do they find the truth 
by which they had been made free, and so triyial in com- 
parison not only the aims of men in the world around them, 
but the mere earthly relations of the persons and events 
through whose means that truth had been conveyed, — that 
we hardly find in the church, beyond its authoritative docu- 
ments, a word of record regarding such topics for two or 
three centuries after the establishment of the gospel. Gen- 
erations pass away, leaving untold their remembrances of the 
worldly connections of the founders of the faith ; and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the troubles of the lands which 
had been the seat of the Lord’s residence and ministry, with 
the outward violence to which Christians were subjected 
from proscriptions and persecutions, add their influence in 
extinguishing evidence regarding such matters, as well as in 
indisposing the minds of believers from being careful about 
them. 

A new condition of things emerges. The churches are 
found in some stability, and growing formidable in num- 
bers. Something of a more cultivated intellectual condition 
appears in them. The members begin to inquire, to dispute, 
to impugn, to write for the instruction or conviction of one 
another, and of the Jew and the heathen around. But with 
this a new mind appears in the churches. The word trans- 
mitted from the past in purity and simplicity, does not now 
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satisfy them. They give unmistakable proofs, that “having 
begun in the spirit,” they are desirous of being “made per- 
fect in the flesh.” With other vanities, out of place here to 
mention, they “ give heed to fables and endless genealogies, 
which minister questions rather than godly edifying which is 
in faith,” as their fathers had been inclined to do even in 
the days of Paul, but which the early vigor of a higher life, 
and the authoritative teaching of the heads of the church, 
had restrained for a time. This is the period when, in the 
natural course of things, myths, legends, traditions, and 
fleshly conjectures and plausibilities regarding facts, will 
attempt to make a lodgement in the church, and will partly 
succeed; while there may also be expected some slight 
admixture of tradition of a character less questionable. 

With the myths and legends, which arose in the early 
centuries succeeding the apostolic period of the church, in 
relation to our Lord’s earthly connections and the lives and 
actions of the individuals brought into notice by this means, 
we have no intention of detaining our readers. Writings 
of this character appear to have been numerous, but the 
greater part of those whose titles are found in the writings 
of the Fathers have entirely disappeared, having sunk into 
oblivion under the weight of their inherent untruth and 
folly. A few specimens only, and these probably not of the 
worst sort, still remain in such works as “ The Gospel of the 
Birth of Mary,” “ The Protoevangelion,” a pretended account 
of our Lord’s birth “by James the Lesser, cousin and brother 
of the Lord Jesus, chief Apostle and first Bishop of the 
Christians iu Jerusalem,” “ The Gospels of the Infancy of 
Jesus Christ,” and one or two others. But their contents are 
so puerile and incredible, at once so unlike nature, and the 
truth and simplicity of the gospel narratives, as to betray 
their distance from the apostolic age, and give ground to 
doubt whether (excepting what is palpably borrowed from 
the New Testament) there is in them even the slenderest 
vein of tradition regarding the persons and times professed 
to be treated of. Whatever of this there may be is so mixed 
with and overborne by palpable Actions, as to be inextricable. 
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From the materials which we have described, and which, 
as we have said, must be limited almost entirely to the infor- 
mation contained in the books of the New Testament, we 
have to inquire what was the genealogy of the Lord which 
the scriptures set forth as connecting him with the house of 
David, of whose seed the prophecies of old declared the 
Messiah should be. This will best be done by a simple 
classification of the facts, accompanied by notices of difficul- 
ties which have been experienced in explaining them. 

1. Joseph, the husband of Mary the Lord’s mother, was 
the known descendant of David, and recognized by his 
countrymen as of his royal seed. This fact is substantiated 
so largely on the face of the gospels, as to make details 
almost unnecessary. Joseph is so described at the outset of 
the narrative. The record of the annunciation bears, that 
the angel Gabriel was sent “ to a virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David ; and the 
viigin’s name was Mary” (Luke 1:27). Here the words 
“ of the house of David,” naturally belong to Joseph. And 
the words of the angel to Joseph, when he was pondering 
what to do as to Mary (Matt. 1 : 20), applied to him the title, 
doubtless familiar to his own ear and thoughts : “ Joseph, 
thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife.” 

2. The narrative of the events of this time embraces, as if 
regarded as an essential part of it, the position of Mary, as 
being the affianced spouse of Joseph. We have seen this in 
the record of the annunciation. In like manner the narra- 
tive in Matthew 1:18 bears: “Now the birth of Jesus 
was on this wise : When as his mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph, before they came together,” etc. In both these 
passages the espousals of Mary (a tie having much of the 
obligation of marriage, and not capable of being dissolved 
except in a formal way) is made a pointed part of the nar- 
rative. 

3. Before the birth of Jesus, Joseph was commanded to 
take Mary to his house as his wife. It is not enough to say, 
that this was in order to protect Mary. Joseph and Mary, 
previously joined together by the act of espousals, by this 
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further act became perfectly one in God’s sight; and it con- 
ferred on Joseph the title of father, according to the law, of 
the child about to be, and some time afterwards born of Mary. 
The gift of a son, in a most important sense, was to Joseph 
as well as Mary. And God, in so dealing with Joseph’s 
wife, doubtless intended that it should be so. God could 
give Joseph such a gift, and he could accept it; and its 
character and relations the law was at hand to define and 
maintain. 

It appears to us that, in considering this matter, sufficient 
weight is not allowed to the inevitable result that Jesus, in 
consequence of the marriage of Joseph to Mary, really 
became the son of Joseph, “ by the law and according to the 
flesh.” What was thus scripturally expressed, — which 
means, not the law of physiology according to our modern 
scientific language, but just the natural law of human soci- 
ety, and the rules of the Jewish law applied thereto, as 
distinguished from the law of the higher and purely spiritual 
life revealed by Christ, — could in such matters deal only 
with the outward fact; and its conclusion for its own ends 
was not meant to be traversed by a supernatural fact pro- 
ceeding from God, and supernaturally revealed. The supers 
natural fact has its own effects, to those who believe it, for 
its own sphere, according as its consequences shall be 
developed ; but in regard to earthly things (which succes- 
sion in the fleshly line of David was), the law according to 
human ways and the outward fact, so long as the facts abide 
in that sphere, must take effect according to its own princi- 
ple. Any rule which would operate otherwise, and cause the 
supernatural to overthrow the natural, within the proper 
sphere of the latter, would produce inextricable confusion. 
Overlooking this, some allow the thought to take shape in 
their mind, as if the knowledge of the supernatural concep- 
tion, which has been certainly conveyed to us by supernatural 
revelation, would make Jesus, as it were, a supposititious 
child in regard to Joseph and the line of descent through 
him, with the privileges appertaining, if anything were 
claimed by inheritance in consequence of such sonship. 
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This appears to us a notion altogether erroneous. While 
our Lord’s supernatural origin secured to him everything 
which was to be his inheritance in a sense higher than what 
was promised to the seed of David in the literal kingdom of 
Israel, it did not exclude him from that natural benefit which 
the law gave to him as the son of Joseph, and which no Jew 
or Jewish tribunal bound by the law could object to his 
receiving. Jesus was not the less the son of Joseph accord- 
ing to the flesh, that he was the direct gift to him from 
God. 

It may be proper to notice the light indirectly thrown by 
the scripture on this subject. By a provision of the Jewish 
law (Deut 25 : 5 — 10), when a brother died childless, his sur- 
viving brother was commanded to marry the widow : “ and 
it shall be that the firstborn son which she beareth shall suc- 
ceed in name of his brother which is dead, that his name be 
not put out of Israel.” By this means the Jews were familiar 
with the idea of an heir being given to one who was not the 
real father. In their eyes the heir from such a source was as 
truly such as if born naturally to the deceased. That they re- 
mained familiar with this case in our Lord’s time, appears 
from the question put to him by the Sadducees, mentioned 
by Matthew 22 : 23 — 28, as well as by Mark and Luke. This 
levirate law, as it is termed, is brought into notice in regard 
to an early portion of our Lord’s genealogy in Ruth iv. ; 
and we shall afterwards find that it is again forced on our 
attention by the earliest, and probably on the whole (not- 
withstanding the disparaging view of it taken by some 
modern commentators) the most tenable of the interpreta- 
tions of the genealogy of our Lord in Luke. 

We are inclined to think that there is something more 
than a mere analogy between the point of the Jewish law to 
which we have been adverting, and the gift of a son to 
Joseph on the part of God. The grand truth of Christianity 
is, that man being dead through sin, and incapable by him- 
self of recovery, God gave redemption and salvation by send- 
ing his own Son, the Lord of life, into his nature, to serve as 
a quickening seed therein by his Spirit to all who should 
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receive him. Of this truth the scriptures teem with types 
and illustrations, and it was interwoven with the whole law 
and customs of the Jews. What more apt figure can we 
find of it than in Joseph, the husband after the flesh of her 
of whom the Messiah was to be born, taken as representing 
either the fallen man after the flesh, or the Jew under the law, 
or both of them, to whom as in himself impotent for good 
and dead in trespasses and sins, God as the living One raises 
up the true seed who shall save and perpetuate the race 
about to perish ? The figure is exactly the same as that 
which Paul makes use of in Rom. 7 : 1—4, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the application we have made of it, it 
embraces the act of God in sending his Son into our nature 
for our salvation ; while in that made by Paul, it embraces 
the act by which believers in Christ are enabled to lay hold 
by faith of what Christ has done, — the one the root, the 
other the application, of the same truth. We thus see that 
from the fact of a son being given to Joseph by God through 
Mary, important meaning may be drawn, in close harmony 
with the fundamental truth of God’s revealed dispensations 
towards man, and that it throws light upon a pointed rule of 
the Jewish law, not otherwise capable of easy explanation. 

But, however deserving of consideration may be these 
views of the type and antitype of the levirate marriage, we 
rest nothing upon them in our present argument. All we 
contend for are the two following propositions : 

(1) That by the birth of Jesus to Mary, Joseph’s wife, a 
son was given by God to Joseph, and accepted by him, 
who thus was his “according to the law and after the flesh ; ” 
that is, that according to the common laws of humanity 
and the Jewish rules, which could take cognizance only of 
external conditions and events, Jesus was the lawful son of 
Joseph, and entitled, as such, to all the rights and privileges 
arising from that relation. 

(2) That Jesus was consequently of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, and capable, as such, of receiving in 
his person the fulfilment of all the promises made to that 
seed. 
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4. Jesus, who was at the due time presented in the tem* 
pie, and recorded in the national register and tables of gen- 
ealogy, must have been so presented and recorded as the 
lawful son of Joseph by Mary, and thus must have appeared 
on the face of the books of the temple as the first-born of 
their marriage according to the law, by evidence irrefragable 
by man. 

5. Joseph and Mary are called the “parents” of Jesus in 
Luke 2 : 27 and 41, and in v. 48 Mary calls Joseph his 
“father.” This shows the continuation of the state of things 
commencing at birth. To the same effect, 

6. To the Jews, and to his brethren in the flesh, Jesus was 
the son of Joseph, as appears both from what has been 
noticed, and from the current of the narrative of the gospels; 
as in John 6 :42, “ Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, whose father and mother we know ? How is it then 
that he saith, that I came down from heaven?” — also in 
Matt 13:55; Mark ft: 3, and Luke 4:22. The conclusion 
is the stronger, that in these instances Jesus was at Nazareth 
or Capernaum, the places of the residence of the family, 
where they were well known. The saying: “We know this 
man whence he is” (John 7: 27), — by which was meant his 
known position as the son of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, 
— seemed to the Jews a conclusive argument against the 
claims of Jesus. 

7. Jesus was familiarly known to the Jews as “ the son of 
David,” which could have arisen only from his being taken 
to be the son of Joseph, who was known to be of David’s 
line (Matt. 9:27; 15:22; 20:31). 

In passing from these details regarding our Lord’s per- 
sonal condition and relations in the sight of his kindred and 
people, we add, that we consider it a mistake to suppose 
that the supernatural characters of our Lord’s assumption 
of human nature were any part of the gospel preached to 
the Jews in his lifetime. As to this, we agree with what is 
sakl by Dr. Thiersch, in his “ History of the Christian Church,” 
in accounting for the absence from the gospel according to 
Mark (which is now generally recognized as being the ear- 
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liest in date of composition of all the gospels), of notice of 
any event connected with Jesus previous to his baptism by 
John (p. 95), — 

“ Granting that the wonderful birth of the Redeemer had 
been already related to the Apostles by the Holy Virgin be- 
fore they left Jerusalem ; granting that they had already 
possessed that information out of the bosom of the holy 
family which Luke has adopted in his first and second 
chapters ; the time to publish these mysteries, that Christ 
was conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin, 
had not arrived. Even though these things might be talked 
over within the circle of the faithful, they were such as 
could not be committed to writing, and exposed to the risk 
of coming into strange hands.” 

It does not appear, from the narratives of the evangelists 
or from any other source, that these circumstances were 
known in our Lord’s lifetime outside of the family to which 
they had been entrusted. “Mary kept all these sayings, and 
pondered them in her heart” (Luke 2 : 19, 51) In the multi- 
tude of our Lord’s addresses, he never alludes to his super- 
natural origin in such a way as that the Jews could under- 
stand the literal truth in regard to it, or as founding on it his 
claims to their faith. On the contrary, he evaded the literal 
conclusion, and referred sometimes to his words and some- 
times to his works as the ground of the faith, through which 
the Jews might savingly understand that he was sent forth 
from God, as in John 10 : 34 — 8. In the mood in which the 
Jews were towards him, they could not but have made the 
circumstances in question the subject of reproach, had they 
known of them. But, in all their questions and cavils at his 
doctrine ; in their indignation at his testimony, and rejection 
of his claims; in the betrayal, the accusation, the judgment, 
and the infliction of death ; and in their eager inculpation of 
their victim, and justification of themselves, there is not an 
allusion to what they would readily have stigmatized as evi- 
dence of imposture, and made the occasion of obloquy. We 
see the same manner of dealing with the subject in the ad- 
dresses of the apostles, as recorded in Acts ; as of Peter in 
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chapters 2d, 3d, and 10th ; and of Paul in chapters 13th and 
17th; where, combined with hints of a higher truth regard- 
ing the Messiah whom they preached, such as could find a 
fall response only in the hearts of the faithful, the testi- 
mony which reached the ears of the people at large from 
them was to Jesus as “ a man approved among you by mir- 
acles, and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,” — “whom God 
had raised up, having loosed the pains of death,” — the man 
of whom David knew that “ God had sworn with an oath 
to him that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, 
he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne.” Such is the 
combined truth and wisdom with which Jesus is presented 
to the Jews, — as the son of Joseph, the undoubted seed of 
David, their own records and the acknowledged fact among 
their own people being witnesses; but, at the same time, the 
accredited messenger of God, whose true nature and dignity 
those should learn who recognized the words and the works 
of bis Father proceeding from him. 

It is plain that the supernatural generation was not a 
miracle for the conversion of men, but was a fact necessarily 
flowing from the dignity of our Lord’s divine person. There 
never was preaching from this fact to faith in Jesus, but, 
conversely, from faith in him to the reception of this fact 

8. There are two genealogies of Jesus to be found in 
the first chapter of Matthew and in the third chapter of 
Luke ; the first to show his descent from David and Abra- 
ham by the line of Solomon, and the second both to show 
the same by the line of Nathan, another son of David, and 
to carry the descent back to the creation. In both of these 
the descent is traced through Joseph alone, as the last link 
of the chain leading back to David. But we are here 
brought to a stage of the inquiry of so much importance 
as to call for a separate and special notice of the two 
genealogies. 

It is not our intention to notice questions regarding the 
extension or abridgment of these lists, arising from the vari- 
ous readings of manuscripts and other considerations, be- 
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cause they do not enter into the matters we propose to 
discuss in this Article* 

It is admitted on all hands that the genealogy in Matthew 
is that of Joseph ; among the many questions as to matters 
of fact, this has never been disputed. It begins with Abra- 
ham, and proceeds downwards, through David, along the 
line of the kings of Judah to Jechonias, when the Baby- 
lonish captivity took place. Then come Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, names which are found also in 1 Chron.3:17,19, 
as well as others of the later books of the Old Testament; 
after which follow nine names, from Abiud to Jacob, the lat- 
ter being the father of Joseph, which fill up the period from 
the closeof the Old Testament till the time of Joseph. This 
genealogy was doubtless extracted from the accredited lists 
preserved by the proper Jewish officers. The Jews must 
have instantly detected and exposed any erroneous entries, 
which indeed there is no conceivable motive for any one to 
have inserted, for Joseph’s descent from David was known 
and commonly admitted. This genealogy, then, never hav- 
ing been called in question, must be taken as correctly 
setting forth what appeared in the temple register, which is 
also certain from its being inserted in an inspired composi- 
tion, and from the use made of it there. 

At the beginning, this genealogy has the following title: 
u The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of 
David, the son of Abraham;” meaning that the genealogy 
which follows shows this to be the case. The genealogy 
ends thus : “ and Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus who is called Christ” This notice 
of Mary’s union with Joseph is the only interest ascribed to 
her in this genealogy of her son in the kingly line. And then 
occurs the statement, that the genealogy before detailed 
comprises three series of fourteen generations each, viz., from 
Abraham to David, from David to the captivity, and from 
the captivity to Christ. Whatever might be the full design 
of this summary, it at least indicates that Jesus was intended 
to be pointed out bound up in the threefold series of the 
genealogy, as having his descent thereby shown through 
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Joseph both to David and Abraham; and perhaps what was 
chiefly in view was in this way to express the fact emphati- 
cally at the close, as it had been at the beginning. 

Here then, as plainly as words could express it, we have 
the statement that by the links of this genealogy through 
Joseph and the line of the kings of Judah, our Lord was of 
the seed of David and Abraham. It is God’s own explana- 
tion to thi? effect, and of the manner of it, given in the most 
formal way, and showing that, in the light of the divine 
purpose, the Lord Jesus Christ was thereby in a condition to 
receive the fulfilment of the promises made to the seed of 
these two fathers. 

The other genealogy contained in Luke iii. begins with 
the Lord, and proceeds upwards, in this way: “Jesus began 
to be about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the 
eon of Joseph, which was the son of Heli,” etc. This gene- 
alogy equally runs through Joseph, Heli however being rep- 
resented as his father, and not Jacob, as in the other gene- 
alogy. Seventeen names are then reckoned backward after 
Heli, none of them agreeing with the names in Matthew; 
and after Rhesa, the seventeenth, come Zorobabel and Sala- 
thiel, the same as in Matthew ; but instead of Salathiel being 
represented as the son of Jechouias, the last of the kings, 
and of the list being continued through the line of kings to 
Solomon, he is said to be the son of Neri, from whom the 
line runs through eighteen private persons till it reaches 
Nathan the son of David ; beyond whom it proceeds to Abra- 
ham and the creation. The difference between the two 
genealogies is, in substance, this : that while the one is in 
the line of Solomon, and the other in that of Nathan, there is 
the remarkable feature, that Salathiel and Zorobabel appear 
as father and son in the middle of both, the former in the 
one having as his father Jechonias, and in the other Neri ; 
and the other in the one having as his son Abiud, and in the 
other Rhesa. 

Of the genealogy in Luke it may be said, as in regard to 
the other, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained that 
it was taken from the tables of descent extant in the Jewish 
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archives, and that the circumstances forbid the supposition 
of any unfairness in this respect, and of all motive for 
attempting any. Its very difficulties are a proof of genuine- 
ness. 

In considering this second genealogy, the first question that 
meets us is the force of the words “ as was supposed,” attached 
to the relation of sonship ascribed to Jesus in regard to Joseph. 
The original words are <09 eVo/t/fero, a verb derived from the 
noun vofjLos, which, in the lexicon of Hedericus, is explained 
to mean : 1. lex , jus; and, 2. consuetudo , mos , institutum. 
Following its root, vofiifyr. is said to mean 1. lege sancio ; 
2. pulo , existimo , arbitror , reor. Taking the primary sense 
Matthew Henry says that the phrase means “ uti lege sand - 
turn est — as we find it in the books, as it is on record;” 
and the spirit of this interpretation seems most in harmony 
with the nature of the case. If it should be preferred to 
assign to the term a slighter and more general meaning, such 
as it frequently bears, viz., “ as was supposed or reckoned,*’ 
we submit that this should not be held to infer any question 
of the reality of the sonship of Jesus to Joseph for the ends 
of the genealogy; for this (besides violating the letter of the 
genealogy in Luke) would vacate of substantial meaning 
the genealogy in Matthew through Joseph, the terms of which 
show that it is the principal genealogy, and that to which the 
genealogy in Luke is subordinate and supplemental. It suf- 
ficiently accounts for these words, that they were necessary 
to save the supernatural origin of our Lord. 

What we have said opens the way to the great difficulty 
of the case : How is it that the Lord had two genealogies 
through his legal father Joseph ? The genealogies them- 
selves give no answer to this question. They have, indeed, 
different characters. The one, beginning with Abraham, 
embraces patriarchs and kings and the heirs of kings. This 
genealogy may be said to have on it the stamp of Christ the 
ruler, in the threefold series marked in the genealogy itself, 
and realized in Jewish history : first, in the form of faith as 
giving worthiness to rule ; second, in that of rule attained in 
the dignity of king; and third, in the same seen in decay. 
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Tbe other genealogy, again, which, as far as possible, takes 
private names and avoids official persons, and which mounts 
beyond Abraham up to the creation, seems to denote Christ 
as tbe subject one, the representative of the whole race of 
man, whose nature he took as comprehensively as the first 
Adam had it, w who is the figure of him that was to come ” 
(Rom. 5 : 14). These characters, however, do not explain 
the difference of the contents of the genealogies, and accord- 
ing to what often occurs in scripture, they may have been 
engrafted on lines of descent, the divergence of w’hich had 
arisen from an independent cause. 

In the examination of this question we naturally betake 
ourselves first to the views held on the subject by the early 
church ; for theirs was the time for what have long ceased, 
— real conflicts with the Jews, who were familiar with and 
directly concerned in the genealogies, as well as the time 
when tradition and opinion might throw light on this sub- 
ject We have important information regarding this mat- 
ter in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, bk. i. c. 7 ; the 
more so that, instead of giving any statement of his own, and 
the views of his own time, the third century, he quotes 
largely from an epistle (not now extant) to Aristides from 
Africanus, born at Emmaus, or Nicopolis, in Palestine, near 
a century earlier, setting forth the tradition which had come 
down to his day, and which appeared to solve the difficulty 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The explanation of Africanus has reference to that reading 
of the genealogy in Luke, supported by ancient copies and 
approved by some commentators, which omits Matt hat and 
Levi, the father and grandfather of Heli, and goes to Mel- 
chi, as Heli’s father. The substance of his prolix statement 
is that Matthau (Joseph’s grandfather, in the line of Solo- 
mon) and Melchi (his grandfather, in that of Nathan) mar- 
ried, successively, a woman named Estha, by whom the for- 
mer had Jacob and the latter Heli, who were thus brothers 
uterine. Heli married and died childless, whereupon Jacob 
married his widow, and had Joseph, who was naturally the 
son of Jacob in the line of Solomon, but by the levirate law 
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was accounted the son of Heli in that of Nathan. Africanus 
gives this account, not as an ingenious speculation, but as a 
positive tradition derived from the Desposyni , the name 
given in the early church to those who were in affinity with 
the family of Jesus. He explains the double record thus : 

“ It was customary in Israel to calculate the names of the 
generations either according to nature or according to the 
law ; according to nature, by the succession of legitimate 
offspring; according to the law, when another raised children 
to the name of a brother who had died childless. For as 
the hope of a resurrection was not yet clearly given, they 
imitated the promise which was to take place by a kind of 
mortal resurrection, with the view to perpetuate the name of 
the person who had died. Since, then, there are some of 
those who are inserted in this genealogical table, that suc- 
ceeded each other in the natural order of father and son, 
some again being born of certain persons, and ascribed to 
others by name, both the real and the reputed fathers have 
been recorded. Thus neither of the gospels has made a false 
statement, whether calculating in the order of nature or 
according to the law.” 

This view of the matter received credence in the early 
church, and governed the comtnon opinion for ages. Jerome 
(on Matt, i.), in answer to the emperor Julian, says : 44 Juii- 
anus Augustus, in this place, attacks the evangelists on the 
ground of discrepancy. Matthew calls Joseph the son of 
Jacob, whereas Luke calls him the son of Heli. Had Julian 
been better acquainted with the mode of speech of the Jews, 
he would have seen that the one evangelist gives the natural, 
and the other the legal pedigree of Joseph.” Augustine 
expresses himself strongly in support of the explanation of 
Africanus. In a treatise against Faustus Manichaeus, he had 
said that his objection on the ground of discrepancy was 
obviated by the fact that the one father was by adoption, 
and the other natural, but he had not explained the kind of 
adoption. In his Retractationes (bk. 2, cap. 7), he supplies 
the omission, having now read the work of Africanus, which 
he had not done when he made that statement 44 Hoc in 
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eoram litteris monitum est,” he says, “ qui reeenti memoria 
post adscentionem Domini de hac re scripserant. Nam 
etiam nomen ejusdem mulieris quae peperit Jacob patrem 
Joseph de priori marito Matthan, qui fuit pater Jacob avus 
Joseph, secundum Matthaeum ; et de marito posteriore 
peperit Heli, cujus erat adoptivus Joseph, non tacuit Afri- 
canus.” 

If the facts were well founded, the explanation of the 
double genealogy which satisfied the early church suffi- 
ciently accounts for it. “The best hypothesis*” says Dr. 
Wall, “that has been given for reconciling the two cata* 
logues, is the old one of Africanus.” It is true the expla- 
nation rests only on a tradition ; but it conflicts with no 
other facts; it states nothing but what is credible, and in 
accordance with the usages of the people ; and it has, per- 
haps, as much of the marks of authenticity as any other 
tradition of that age bearing upon such events. In regard 
to the relation of this to the other genealogy, it might have 
sufficed to say, without the explanation of Africanus, that 
the fact of such an explanation being possible, was enough 
to show that there might be no inconsistency between them. 

Some modern writers have endeavored to explain these 
genealogies on other principles. We shall first notice one 
of those schemes which still supposes that the genealogy in 
Luke is that of Joseph. Grotius had said that the gene- 
alogy in Matthew was meant merely to exhibit the succes- 
sive heirs reigning or entitled to reign, including Joseph, and 
ending with Christ The Rev. Lord Arthur C. Hervey, a 
recent English writer on the subject, who gives, in Dr. Smith’s 
valuable “ Dictionary of the Bible,” in course of publication 
in London and Boston, under the title “ Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ,” the substance of a treatise he had formerly written, 
adopts this suggestion, and maintains that the genealogy in 
Matthew does not 6how the direct descent of Joseph from 
David, but only the successive heads of the families entitled 
to the throne ; and that the genealogy in Luke contains the 
private genealogy of Joseph. He concludes (as had been 
previously contended for by Dr. Lightfoot, in the second 
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series of his w Harmony of the New Testament”) that Sala- 
thiel and Zorobabel, who appear as descended from Jecho- 
nias both in the genealogy in Matthew and in 1 Chron. 3: 
17, 19, could not have been his natural issue, because it had 
been declared in Jer. 22 : 30 that he should be childless, and 
that none of his seed should sit upon the throne of David, or 
rule in Judah ; and that, the line of Solomon being supposed 
to have thus failed, the names in question, which, as the gene- 
alogy in Luke seems to show, represented persons descended 
from Neri of the family of Nathan, must have been trans- 
ferred from the genealogy of Nathan’s family to the royal 
line of Solomon. He represents Joseph as descended tbror gh 
his grandfather Matthan, or Matthat, — names in the two 
genealogies which he considers as denoting the same indi- 
vidual, — from a younger son of Abiud, the eldest son of 
Zorobabel (the same, he says, as the Juda of Luke 3 : 26, 
getting rid of Rhesa and Joanna as interpolations) ; this Mat- 
than having become head of the royal line on the failure of 
the elder branch. And finally, he alleges that Matthan, or 
Matthat, had two sons, Jacob (Matt. 1 : 15) and Heli (Lake 
3 : 23), the former of whom having died childless, Joseph the 
son of Heli, who had predeceased, became the heir of his 
uncle, and the head of the royal line. To this scheme we 
state the following objections : 

(1) That it throws aside, without adequate reason, the 
explanation of Africanus and the opinion of the early church. 
Hervey, indeed, says that this explanation does not account 
for the meeting of the two lines in Salathiel and Zorobabel. 
But Africanus did not need to do this. These names neces- 
sarily remained, even on Hervey’s principles, in both the 
tables, and his explanation of the transfer to the royal line, if 
just, serves as well for Africanus’s view as for his own. 

(2) That it seems to deny the character of a proper gene- 
alogy to the table in Matthew, although claimed by its title, 
its contents, and the summary at the close. Down to Jecho- 
nias, and including all the kings, this is unquestionably a 
proper genealogy, excepting as to certain omissions or con- 
densations not affecting this character, and at variance with 
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Hervey’s principle. Lightfoot’s supposition (for it is no 
more) of the transfer of Salathiel and Zorobabel from 
Nathan’s family, is not acquiesced in by all ; and some, 
holding that the promise to Solotnon’s seed in 2 Chron. 6 : 
12 — 16 precludes the supposition of the failure of his line, 
explain the entries by the suggestion of a marriage between 
Salathiel as son of Jechonias and a daughter of Neri ; but 
even were it well founded, it respects only a single link in an 
exceptional case, and the concluding links ought to be held 
the links of a proper genealogy, unless the contrary is shown. 

(3) It seems quite unlikely that, besides the proper genealo- 
gies of families from generation to generation, the priesthood 
should have kept a table of assorted names, patent to the 
people, showing the individuals entitled to the throne 
throughout the whole period from the Babylonish captivity 
down to the time of our Lord. This would have been a 
dangerous practice under their jealous masters, both for the 
priesthood and for the individuals so pointed out. 

(4) The state of the families from Abiud down to 
Matthan, the blending of Matthan and Matthat as one, and 
the holding Jacob and Heli to be his sons, and so forth, 
are all speculation and hypotheses, without proof. The 
scheme consists of the rearranging the names under an 
assumed thesis, so that no manifest inconsistency appears; 
it is not impossible but that the scheme may be true, but 
its truth is not necessarily implied, and there is no proof 
of it 

We do not go more minutely into the theory of Hervey, 
because, in truth, his views arrive at the same conclusion, 
practically, as that which we maintain, — that the genealo- 
gies, both in Matthew and Luke, are those of Joseph. We 
hold that Christians are not bound now to explain every 
difficulty connected with the genealogies. And in regard to 
our own position, it is enough that there are two genealo- 
gies in the sacred records, professing to justify the Lord’s 
claims to be the Messiah on the ground of his descent from 
David, and not necessarily irreconcilable; published at a 
time when it might be easy to reconcile them, and when 
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their falsity must have been capable of easy proof ; agree- 
ing as to Joseph’s descent from David with the common 
belief of the nation at the time, — and both bearing on their 
face that Jesus was descended from David, through Joseph 
bis legal father. 

But some maintain another mode of obviating the appa- 
rent inconsistency between the genealogies, by sup|>osHtg 
that the genealogy in Luke is through Mary, (he Lord's 
mother. There is hardly any trace of this opinion in the 
early church, and it has been held chiefly by writers subse- 
quent to the Reformation. The less simple character of the 
modern mind, which binds sequences to physical or semi- 
physical causes, with little respect to a law not so realized, 
and which tends towards science rather than faith, aocepts 
with favor a supposition which obviates the difficulty that 
Joseph, not being the natural father of Jesus, could not serve 
as a link connecting him with David ; and, in consequence, 
the opinion that the genealogy in Luke is that of Mary, bas 
at present obtained a somewhat wide acceptance. This is 
a plausible and popular way of solving the problem, rather 
than, in our judgment, a solid one. 

We have already said that the words “ as was supposed,” 
at the beginning of this genealogy, are sufficiently explained 
as having been necessary to save the supernatural origin of 
Jesus. They are, in fact, the equivalent of Matt. 1 : 16. Some 
of those who claim the genealogy for Mary say that the 
words should be read thus: “as was supposed (but errone- 
ously, and really) of Heli,” etc. ; Heli having been, as 
they assume, Mary’s father. But this is at once too subtle 
and too violent No writer, meaning to be intelligible, 
would make his expressed contradict his real meaning, and 
trust the discovery of the latter to an ellipsis not hinted at, 
but to be assumed from unstated facts. Such a style, which 
makes language a riddle, is far removed from the simplicity 
of the evangelists. Others make Joseph a name substituted 
for that of Mary, under the rule of the Jews to exclude 
women from their genealogies, and substitute their husbands. 
But, besides that it is not to be supposed that the genealogy 
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of Mary would be presented in this form without notice, 
there is no apparent reason for Joseph getting his name 
inserted in the genealogy of his wife’s family. For there is 
no ground to suppose that this was ever done by a husband, 
unless there was an inheritance belonging to the wife, as 
provided in Numbers xxxvi., of the existence of which, in this 
case, there is no evidence or hint. This was what the kins- 
man of Naomi refused to do, “ lest he should mar his own 
inheritance ” (Ruth 4 : 6). 

Nor is there any evidence that Mary was the daughter of 
Heli. In apocryphal writings and in some of the Fathers, it 
is said that her parents were named Joachim and Anna, a 
statement which may have been derived from a common 
tradition. This is made consistent with the supposed 
parentage of Heli, by saying that Joachim. is convertible, in 
Hebrew usage, with Eliakim, of which Eli, or Heli, is the 
contraction. The reasoning might be fair, if it had been 
shown that Mary’s father was one in the position which Heli 
holds in the genealogy in Luke in all respects except as to the 
name ; but as this is only an assumption, it is idle : it 
merely paves the way to a possibility. 

The words of the angel to Mary, and her answer in Luke 
1:30 — 34, are thought to show that she was addressed inde- 
pendently as a descendant of David. But her betrothal to 
Joseph, of the house of David, was carefully mentioned just 
before, and Mary could not but have understood the address 
of the angel as having reference to her position in regard to 
him. Although, then, she might have been of David (of 
which we shall speak in the sequel), the angel’s address 
would not infer that she was regarded as independent of 
Joseph. Even the announcement in verse thirty-five, of the 
exact meaning of which Mary must have had a very imper- 
fect apprehension, must be construed in consistency with the 
context and with the genealogies. 

In the same sense are to be understood the terms in which 
the apostles speak of Jesus as the promised seed of David 
according to the flesh. Take, for instance, the language of 
Peter in Acts 2 : 30, which is as strong as can be conceived : 
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“ Therefore being a prophet, and knowing that God had 
sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins 
according to the flesh he would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne, he knowing this, ,? etc. Now, Peter could not have 
meant to signify anything else by these words than the 
known descent of Jesus from David through Joseph. The 
occasion was on the day of Pentecost, next after the ascen- 
sion, when every hint of the miraculous conception must 
have been absent from the minds at least of the Jews ad- 
dressed, who had known Jesus familiarly as the son of David 
through his connection with Joseph only, and who could 
not have understood Peter except in this sense. The differ- 
ent parts of the records of inspiration cannot but agree. 
The words of Peter and Paul merely adopt as true what 
they found authoritatively declared in the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke. u It is evident,” says Paul, “ that 
our Lord sprang out of Judah ” (Heb. 7 : 14). How could 
this be evident, but in the mode which the gospels point out, 
— the public facts and the public records and genealogies ? 

Observations are made, as if the references to our Lord’s 
supposed connection with Joseph were meant merely, as it 
were, to humor the peculiarities of the Jews as to the prefer- 
ence of male descent, and the exclusion of female ; while the 
truth behind was, that the genuine link of our Lord with 
David, according to the flesh, was his mother. We object, 
decidedly, to this manner of dealing with the scriptures. 
What the Jews looked for in the Messiah was one of the 
seed of David truly according to the law; and what God 
gave them was one justly answering this description. The 
fulfilment may not have been in the very way the Jews 
expected, for they were not capable of comprehending the 
fulfilment which God purposed ; but then the mode of ful- 
filment was beyond their expectation, and not beneath it. 

What really gives occasion to the efforts to discover a line 
of descent for Jesus to David through his mother, is the 
secret thought that the line through Joseph is not genuine, 
but pretended. We do not pause longer on the inconsistency 
of such an impression with the plain terms of scripture 
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which connect the promise with a definite person in the line 
of David’s seed ; so that, if that line went by Joseph, as the 
geuealogy in Matthew testifies, to find it in Mary would be to 
vacate that genealogy ; if it went by Mary, which is nowhere 
said, then all that is so anxiously declared regarding Joseph 
was fallacious and unmeaning; and if somehow it went by 
both, this would be to satisfy the requirements of positive 
prophecies by surmises and doubtful possibilities, instead 
of by means of clear issues of fact, which the fulfilment of 
prophecies requires. But we pass by all this, in order to state 
the grounds on which it appears to us that the demand of a 
line of natural descent for our Lord from David by his 
mother, is not only a mistake in regard to interpretation and 
the matter of fact, but involves a doctrinal error. 

The assumption is, that if Mary is shown, from the scrip- 
tores, to be of the line of David, Jesus her son will then 
appear as his promised seed, the prophecies will be fulfilled, 
and the strong language of the apostles’ description of his 
relation to David will be justified. It appears to us that 
there is a vital error at the basis of this way of speaking. 
We are now considering the case, not from the point of view 
of the Jew, who saw in Jesus only the son of Joseph, but 
from that of the Christian, seeing him as, supernaturally, 
both son of Mary and Son of God. In this point of view 
we are closed up to contemplate him as God and man in 
one person. Though, then, all had been as before supposed, 
Jesus would not have been the seed of David in a natural 
sense. The seed of David, as the subject of promises, means 
a human person, and not a mere nature as one of the 
elements of a person. But Jesus was never, at any time of 
his being, a human person. We quote from the Athanasian 
creed, which on this point has ever been regarded as being 
as orthodox as it is distinct. 

w Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God; is God and man. 
He is God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before 
the worlds ; aud he is man, of the substance of his mother, 
born in the world ; perfect God and perfect man of a reason- 
able soul and human flesh subsisting ; equal to the Father 
as touching his Godhead, and inferior to the Father as 
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touching his manhood; who, although he be God and man, 
yet he is not two, but one Christ ; One, not by conversion 
of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood 
into God ; One altogether, not by confusion of substance, 
but by unity of person ; for as the reasonable soul and flesh 
is one man, so God and man is one Christ” 

Jesus the Messiah, in the substance of his being as thus 
described, could never, in a natural or any other than a legal 
sense, have been the seed of David according to the flesh. 
The human ancestry of his person could not ascend higher 
than his mother. There was no power in any human 
descent, or in all humanity together, could it have been con- 
centrated as one, to give birth even to the human nature 
of Jesus in the manner in which it was conveyed to 
hirn (though the same in substance as that of all men), and 
still less to his whole person. Nor was there any such power 
in Mary of herself, any more than in any other of the daugh- 
ters of the race, for in no respect was she in essence different 
from or superior to. any one of them. Lightfoot (Harmony, 
2d series, § 10) says that Jesus “ looked on as the seed 
promised to Adam, ‘the seed of the woman,’ was to be 
looked after by the line of his mother.” Why so ? He was 
not to derive his personality through the line of his mother, 
or to receive virtue from it more than from the line of Joseph. 
Mary’s ancestors were not in any sense the derivation of 
“ the seed of the woman.” They were themselves the seed 
of Eve, as all men are ; but Eve was not the woman in the 
view of the promise, although she may have vainly thought 
so when at the birth of Cain she said, “ I have gotten a (or 
rather, the) man from the Lord ” (Gen. 4 : 1). Mary was that 
woman, and yet of herself no more a plant fit to yield such 
seed than Eve had been. The act of God by which Jesus 
was born of Mary was altogether special, unique, and trans- 
cendent. It was preeminently “a new thing” which “ the 
Lord created in the earth,” when “ a woman compassed a 
man ” (Jer. 31 : 22). Indeed, the words w the seed of the 
woman ” imply, even in regard to his humanity, the original 
and underived source of Jesus. Consequently the Messiah 
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could naturally have no grandfathers or line of human 
ancestry ; he was the seed of no man in this sense. Without 
a mother he could not have taken hold of the nature in 
which it was the divine will that God should be manifested. 
Yet even as to this, the scripture takes the form of paradox, 
striving to express by this means what ordinary language 
fails to do, and in order to show how exclusively and 
directly Jesus came forth by God’s power, figures him (as 
represented by Melchisedec) as without even a human 
mother as well as father, and without a genealogy : “ without 
father, without mother, without genealogy (wyeveaXoyrjTos), 
having neither beginning of days nor end of life ” (Heb.7 : 3). 

While Jesus thus could not be naturally of the seed of David, 
all question as to any supposed rights of his mother was, by 
that far-sighted wisdom of God by which the scriptures 
provide for every emergency, removed by means of the rule 
of the Jewish polity, that a woman could not of herself head 
a family, or appear in a genealogy. As to this, Lightfoot 
(Harmony, 1st series, § 4) says : 

u There were two remarkable maxims among the Jewish 
nations : I . that there was to be no king of Israel, but of 
the house of David and line of Solomon ; and 2. that the 
family of the mother is not called a family. Hereupon hath 
Matthew most pertinently brought the pedigree through the 
house of Solomon, and ended it with Joseph, a male, whom 
the Jews looked upon as the father of Jesus.” 

It followed from this rule, that all Mary’s rights in respect 
to her own family passed over to and were represented in the 
person of Joseph her husband. How, then, could Jesus be of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, as scripture required 
him to be and represents him to have been ? In no other 
way than that which the evangelists Matthew and Luke set 
forth — through his being the son of Joseph according to the 
law, in consequence of Joseph’s union with Mary his mother. 
This was the result of the law of the flesh, — that is, of earthly 
humanity under the Jewish law, — above that of mere 
physiology, and constituted the nearest possible approach 
our Lord could make as a person to be of the seed of David 
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according to the flesh, and it made him legally of that 
seed. 

To say that Jesus, having been born of Mary who (as 
assumed) was of the seed of David, must have been of his 
seed also, is to attribute an ancestry to one of his personal 
elements, instead of his person itself; an element, moreover, 
which itself had originated supernaturally. This language 
logically involves the principle of what is termed the Nesto- 
rian heresy, which consisted in the alleged denial, by Nesto- 
rius, that Mary was the mother of the whole person of Christ, 
and in the assertion that she was the mother only of his 
human nature, thus dividing his person into two parts* with 
personal qualities to both. It is to build upon and carry 
backward this error, to hold Jesus as to his human nature 
to be of the seed of David, and to have, as such, a line of 
human progenitors. There was an irreconcilable difference 
between the person of Jesus and the fleshly line of David in 
whatever form. The motherhood of Mary was a relation 
towards the Lord peculiar in all its features, which could not 
be traced backward to her line of ancestry, because they 
could not have originated there. 1 

1 We must not be held as meaning that those who claim a pedigree for Mary 
from David, are chargeable with the Nestorian heresy. We regard constructive 
heresy to be as great an offence against true charity as constructive treason 
against just law. The fault is as likely to be confused thinking as anything 
deeper ; but those who have fallen into it, when laudably though erroneously en- 
deavoring to substantiate the statements of scripture, will remember that it is 
not the less for this an element of weakness. Neither do we express any opin- 
ion on the point whether Nestorius was guilty, of which doubt is entertained. 
The question arose in an unfavorable way. Nestorius had refused to Mary the 
name of “the Mother of God,” — a refusal with which we sympathize, espe- 
cially as this manner of speaking arose in the church when the spirit was busily 
at work to elevate Mary above humanity, and make her an object of worship 
almost on a level with God, and was one of the proofs and symptoms of its 
existence. To us it seems that what the term rejected by Nestorius in itself im- 
plied, and the fault imputed to him, are complements of one and the same error, 
— the one supposing the division of the divinity from the humanity, and the 
other the division of the humanity from the divinity. Thie Christ, of whom by 
the ineffable act and inconceivable humiliation of God Mary was made mother, 
is not God simply, but God humbling himself to exist and act in the form of 
man, to whose nature the Eternal Son joined himself in order to constitute his 
person in this new form. The mother of such a one is a term which conveys a 
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Hence, we conceive, the care with which Mary’s connec- 
tions and ancestors are kept out of view in the whole of the 
New Testament, and our Lord’s connection with David 
represented as the legal one through Joseph. There was a 
divine necessity that Jesus should have a human mother, 
— a fact which, without question, will be held in everlasting 
remembrance. But we must not be unmindful of the 
warning which, in view of the death of Christ, Paul found 
not unneeded by himself: “ Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more” 
(2 Cor. 5 : 16). That was the fact of the incarnation, seen 
as realized in time, rather than its depths and sources in the 
divine counsel. As Jesus was “ the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world” (Rev.13: 8), Christians, who now know the 
whole truth concerning him, are to recognize him in his 
power and dignity as the Messiah, not as born from any 
earthly source, in which relation we should see him encom- 
passed with sorrow and weakness, but as born from the 
Father out of the grave, the first-fruits of the dead, once the 
“offspring,” but now the “root” of Jesse ; who, indeed, 
“ was made of the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
but who is “declared to be the Son of God with power 
according to the Spirit of holiness by the resurrection from 
the dead ” (Rom. 1 : 3, 4); “ whose name,” in the relations of 
the eternal kingdom, “ shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father” (Isa. 9: 6). 

Who, then, was Mary ? We have already stated our 
reasons for believing that her origin was purposely kept in 
obscurity. In the case of Melchisedec the obscurity was 
total ; in order that he might fitly represent, typically, Christ 

very different impression from that of the Mother of God without qualification. 
While those who justified the use of this language may not have received the 
error into their minds, it was an unsafe dallying with the unlawful thought, 
which enters into all false religions and all corruptions of religion, and which 
has since borne abundant fruit, — that the creature can somehow possess a merit 
or obtain a standing-ground of vantage as towards God ; the utter extinction of 
which thought lies at the root of Christianity, and is the seal of its divine origin. 
Extremes generate each other. Mary has been made an idol of by the Ro- 
manists ; and Protestants have been ready to forget that “ all generations should 
call her blessed.” 
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as underived, isolated, independent In the case of Mary 
the reason was not subservient to any type, but was the 
practical one of not seeming to connect the Lord naturally 
with any human line of descent. This purpose did not 
require that any mystery should attach to Mary’s descent, 
but only uncertainty. That she was a Jewess appears as 
undoubted as such a fact can from circumstances. If we 
dare not speak of a necessity in such a case, still it would be 
quite too violent to suppose that God, who never acts 
capriciously, should have suddenly so passed by the Jewish 
element as at last, without apparent reason (for the Jews 
were still under trial), to betake himself, for his crowning 
act, to a strange root. Mary’s marriage to Joseph, whose 
character and descent preclude almost the thought of his 
marrying a stranger; her being cousin to Elizabeth, the 
wife of Zach arias, a priest (Luke 1 : 36) ; her observance of 
all the rites of the law ; and, what is perhaps decisive above 
all the other grounds of belief, the total absence of reproach 
on account of the mother of Jesus being a stranger to Israel, 
— all this, without the slightest counteracting evidence, makes 
Mary’s nationality free from doubt. But here certainty 
ceases. Eusebius, indeed, asserts loosely that, according to 
the Jewish law, Mary must have been of the same family 
with her husband. But this is not the fact ; and the utmost 
that can be said is, that the husband should take his wife 
out of the same tribe (Num. xxxvi.). How far this was in 
observance in the changed condition of the Jewish people, 
when their original rights of inheritance had ceased, and 
when, as in Joseph’s case, he was living out of the bounds 
of his tribe in a district substantially heathen, it is impos- 
sible to say. It is remarkable that the only certain note of 
relationship attached to Mary carries our attention away 
from Judah ; yet the irregularity may possibly have been on 
the side of ancestors of Elizabeth only. The angel’s address 
to Mary is at best rendered a doubtful testimony by the care- 
ful mention of Mary’s betrothal to Joseph. There seems to 
have been an opinion or belief, in early times, that Mary 
was of the family of David ; but whether this arose from 
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genuine tradition, or from the desire that it should be so, is 
hard to determine. The statement seems not sustained by 
any peculiar marks of reality, and it assumes various forms. 
Take away the latent persuasion that a Davidic descent 
was indispensable for Mary, and it will appear that not only 
no clear evidence of such descent exists, but that, on the con- 
trary, a studied reserve is held in regard to it ; that her being 
of Judah is no more than a probability ; and that the only 
point certain as to her lineage is, that she was a Jewess of 
the race of Israel. 

We do not say that Mary was not of the tribe of Judah 
aud of the house of David. She may have been of both ; 
but the scripture does not allege either, or state facts from 
which one or both may, with any certainty, be inferred; 
while it provides distinctly, in another way, for the end 
supposed to be answered by her having this origin. Its 
leaving these points unsettled shows that it was not through 
Mary that the promises to the seed of David were intended 
to be fulfilled ; for prophecy must have a certain, and not 
merely a probable or conjectural fulfilment. 

The Christian church and the Jews seem to us to have 
now nothing to do with the letter of the genealogies beyond 
what we have pointed out The question as to the truth of 
Christianity, has, in one respect, a new aspect from what it 
had eighteen hundred years ago. Christianity is, and has 
been, during that period, a fact in every way in which the 
miuds of men can be so addressed — historically and provi- 
dentially, as well as morally and spiritually. The power 
and blessing of God have been manifestly with the Christian 
nations. Christianity has been set forward to speak to the 
Jew as a living thing, and in some measure it has done so. 
Its appointed office now is, “ to provoke the Jews to jealousy ” 
(Rom. 11:11). Let the Jews ponder the warning which, 
with whatever shortcomings, has been held up before them 
daring so many centuries of the long-suffering of God. Let 
the Christian churches, too, ponder their ways, and remem- 
ber their responsibility to draw the Jews back within the fold 
of the Lord by their faithful witness. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Unpublished Inscriptions from Sparta, Thessalonica, Philippt, 
and Berytus. 

WITH COMMENTS BT FISK P. BREWER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

In communicating the yet unpublished inscriptions which were found by me 
the past year in the East, I have added new readings of two or three which are 
already known. 

1. Sparta. The following in small characters was found on a block of white 
marble set in the comer of a yet unfinished house (April 1859). There is noth- 
ing to indicate how much may be wanting from the beginning of the lines, bat 
the worn space at the end would allow of from two to four additional letters. 

, r GA2ANAPGN4>ANEPAI 2. 

EGNKAI TON A0AO0ETONAKIQ 
NO . . AI2I2EIK0NAAAMBAN0NT02 <PK 
2A4>EIENTO2TGNA0AO9ETQNTABPABEIAAIIOAIAON 
5. ONTAIAEKATEIo2OINEIKGNTE2TONAX0H2OMENoN . . 
O2NANAPIANTO2ANA0E2IN x A0AIXAAP0M02-IIAI2-KPI2E 
O2nPO2E0HKENArH2IAAO2PAOAIXAAPOMO2ANHP 
H2I2OnAEITH28inENTA0AO2IIAI2KPI2Efl2TH2AI 
0232NIIAI2KPI2EQ2TH2ArH2IAA0T3TArENEI024»A 
10. KA0APO234>nAI2KPI2EQ2TH2ArH2IAAOT3XArENEIO2 
TONNEIKQNTONIIANTGNAIAONTQNTOIKANONTOI2NOMO 
THNEIKONAENENITOnGTOTrOTMNA2IOTESOT2IANEXO 
APIANTAANATI0ENAIEHirPA*OT2IAEIIANTOTEOIT 
TAAEGNIAEIATAONOMATATQNAGAOOETGNKAITQNArQ! 

15. 2IN0NANB0TAGNTAITAI2EIK02INArH2IAA0TKAIXAPIS 
OIKEIQNKAIEKrONQNKAI2VNrENQNKAITQNEKTQN 
MENGNAIAIQN02METATH2ANTITVNXAN0T2H22T1 
NAEQNIAKIGNKA8AOAHMO2H0EAH2ENAnorPAtON 

KA 


rr} ir6\*u Srau id AtwviStia reXuvrcu, rprirei rifirf^ifCfwbai rovs 
vtiK&vras tcard t^v irpbs tovs fip]u>as aySpwv 4>aytpb[v tu](r[t&fuut 
Ka\ ttjv r&y 4<f>4patv koI tS>v it p]4<oy Kal rwy foko&trvy driiy 
tbtpytvlav , iyds ti]ko[s k]o1 els theiv* Xafx^dvoyros Hrjy. p . k[o1 irpbs 
yono<f>6\cuca]s iuptUyros r&y i&ko&trwy rd Ppa&ua drolliMy [rty. 
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5. fx*** idtr]orrtu til tear* I[t]os ol ytuc&vrts rby kx^ffiptyov [A-yiva, 

Ar vpoeup&]<r[t]y , iuttiptdyros &vdS*<r tv. [X.] tio\txcitip6pos , vcus Kpl<rt[tes 
kb&’ h pip]os vpoeforiKcv 'Ayrjoikaos , P. tio\ixatip6pos , AW;p [1* tmv 
rp&reey , rf<jr]4<r[a]s bx\*(rr)s : 8 1 . Wktc&Aos , waTf xpiotets rrjs 'A[yvpri- 
kdov : ]O202 N. waJf Kplfftees rrjs 'AyrjotXdov : 3t. kyiyttos 

10. r b ti\ov ] icc&apbs : 8*. trews Kpioteos ryjs 'AyyjotAdov : 8X. kyiyttos , [oT »po- 
cupowrt ,] r&p vtua&yreev irdyroty titti dvrcov rb bcavbv rots vopo[^>6\- 
a$t <ls] rlfy titcdva , 4v ivl rfoctp rod yoopyavtov i^ovtrlav #xl owr< 
tin i &y]tiptdyra ivaridivcu . tinypd^own tit yrdvrort ol t[i&- 

hrrts] tA A«<M'<8cia tA ovbpara r&y i&Ko&irwv teal r&v hyo>[ytor&v 
15. ot v*uc&]<rtv by by fiovkotvrcu reus thtSaiv. *Ayr)<rtkdov /cal Xapt^\4vov 
mil r&v ] oltctioov /cal 4icy6v* v /cal ovvyivtov «cal r&y it t r&y [vttKi&v- 
rmy rtript)] p itmy tit cd&yos perk ryjs ivrtrwxaroieryis ov[v<mi- 
<rems r&]y [A]cwj*8[c ] imv /ca&A 6 tijfpos 4i&4\y)aev iwoypd\ftov[rat tA 
Mpetra .... ^ 

Translation. — “ The city has decreed : Whenever the games of Leonidas 
are celebrated, it is proper that honor should be shown to the victors in accord- 
ance with men’s manifest veneration for heroes, and the most estimable liberality 
of the ephors, the priests, and the institutors of the games ; provided some indi- 
vidual receives two hundred denarii for an thc&v and pays it over to the nomophy- 
lakes when the institutors of the games give over the prizes. But those who 
conquer from year to year in the contest which is to be celebrated, shall be per- 
mitted to have, if they prefer, the erection of a statue. 

“ Ch., runner in the long race, a youth competing in the trial-game in that 
part of the contest which Agesilaus added ; R., runner in the long race, one of 
the first citizens, one who has conquered in heavy armor ; his son I., who con- 
tends in the pentathlon, a youth competing in the trial-game of Agesilaus; 
* * also, N., a youth competing in the trial-game of Agesilaus ; also, T., a lad 
who has appeared entirely free from blemish ; also, Ph , a youth competing in 
the trial-game of Agesilaus ; also, Ch., a lad who prefers it, have authority, pro- 
vided the victors all give security to the nomophylakes for the eh«t>v, to erect a 
6tatue in a part of the gymnasium. But universally those who have charge of 
the Leonideia shall inscribe the names of the institutors of the games and whatso- 
ever one of the victorious competitors they please, on the tU6vts. They Bhall 
copy off the names of Agesilaus and Charixenus, and their families, and descend- 
ants, and kindred, and those of the victors who have had a life-long honor, together 
with the contemporaneous celebration (?) of the Leonideia, just as the people 
desired.” 

For the forms iupttivros (4) from iuplyfpt , ytuc&yrts (5), vttK&vrav (11 ), AwA«(tijs 
(8), ovvytvwv (16), byrtrvvxayobayis (17), see Sophocles, Gr. Alphabet §§ 29 
and 34. AoXtx»tip6pos (6 & 7) is doubtless a Doric form for tio\txotip6pos like 
Qwyiyjis for Stoyivrjs. With youpvaolov (12), may be compared the Laconian 
tovfut for tevpa as given by Gregory of Corinth. 

The games in honor of Leonidas at Sparta are known to us from the narrative 
of Pausanias who says (III., 14, 1), that orations were annually delivered at the 
graves of Pausanias, the Plataean general, and of Leonidas, and games held at 
which none but Spartans were allowed to compete. An inscription of Boeckh’s 
(1421), also speaks of a victor in wrestling and the pancratium at the Leonideia. 
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Our inscription is at once so unique and so defective that the interpretation 
must be in part conjectural ; but we anticipate a more natural reconstruction by 
others, especially in 1. 15. EikAp usually means a statue which is a real likeness, 
kpBptds being used of rough images of boxers, wrestlers, etc. But if that were its 
meaning here, why engrave on it, as is directed in the next lines, the names of all 
the athlothetae instead of simply the person represented ? May not the word 
from its primary notion of an imitation, have acquired the sense of Arrf ypofor 
or a copy on stone of the original decree, and denote the veiy marble which bears 
this inscription 1 

The persons authorized to erect a statue seem to have been seven in number. 
Their names are indicated only by the initials X, P, I, N, T, *, X. The last five, 
if we may include N, are preceded by that 3-shaped mark which, when following 
a proper name as is frequent in Laconian insc., is explained by B. as a sign for 
the genitive of the father's name, it being the same as the son's ; thus KaX- 
3=KaAA«cAf/s 6 KaWuc\4ovs. When used as a prefix, we may perhaps 
consider it a substitute for the genitive of the foregoing name, and these five lads 
were all then the sons of P. The mark before PK (1. 3), is considered by B. 
another form of the same symbol. I have called it a denarius-mark, though 
an X crossed once or twice is more usual. 

The sense of Uptos (1-4), is illustrated by the phrase of Thucydides, 
(II, 13), &<p. aink 9rifi6aui chcu. 

For the sense of tcplcris cf. ktfkkay tcpUriv &rjK<, Pind. 0. III., 21, and ttrraxui 
Kplffis kp<p* ufokois, VII. 80. Instead of <*o3* h ptpos (L 7), we may supply 4 
tyopos, fjp & yvfxyaalapxos, or %v ev^dpepos. At the end of the line we supply die 
lacuna from C. I., 4380 f. which reads 4k rap icpdrap 4 p rj} At the 

beginning of 1. 9, some such word as *cVro&A.of, preceded by an initial, seems to 
have fallen out, but tbe existing letters afford no clue. 

Kabap6* (1. 10) may refer to purity of Spartan descent, though it does not ap- 
pear why the fact is mentioned respecting only this individual which must have 
been true of all. 

L. 12, speaks of “ the gymnasium." Pausanias says that there were gymnasia 
in the Dromus, one of which was the offering of one Euryclcs. There may 
have been one particularly connected with the celebration of the Leonideia, or, 
if, as is probable, the inscription is u little anterior to the time of Pausanias, 
there might have been as yet but one in the city. 

L. 15. Agesilaus and Charixcnus are associated, probably as the athlothetae 
or institutors of the games, a part of them having been expressly ascribed to 
Agesilaus (1. 6 and 7). In C. I. 1424 G. Julius Agesilaus and T. Flavius 
Charixenus perk rap t4kpup are called the athlothetae of the games in honor of 
the emperor Nerva, at which the victor nark robs Upovs yopovs xcd r k l a par a 

rbp kvtiptdyra hvifrqKtv. The name of Agesilaus is found also in 0. 1. 1470, an 
unintelligible fragment from Sparta. 

From 1. 17, we gather that with the names of those victors who received honors 
for life, there was to be recorded the contemporary celebration of the games, 
the Leonideiad at which the honor was given. There are extant several inscrip- 
tions from Balbura (C. I. 4380), respecting gymnastic victories which give the 
names of the agonothetac Sik filov, of his ancestor who founded the game, and of 
the victors at their sixth, seventh, and eleventh celebrations respectively. Ai* 
edapos is used ( C. I. 3937 ) of a nomopbylax. 
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2. From GvTniUM of Laconia, engraved in small ancient characters, on the 
rocky face of the hill overlooking the sea. It is found on the left hand as one 
goes out from the modern town to the ruins. Possibly some letters at the begin- 
ning of the Hues are hid behind the wall of the adjoining house. The first col- 
umn is the copy made with the assistance of Graphiades, the teacher of the 
public school : the second is from Leake’s Morea. 

EVENA \EIENA 

PO3TPY0E3TAP PO3TPT0E3TAI3 

DEKAAP . . TPY DEKAATIOTPYO 

TAIAP AIAT TAlArATAT/ 

5. II0D0A0 3 H0D0A03 

AIDE-OPE PAIDEBOPE 

oycTaos 

OAO O 3 TATO 

Bocckh gives it (C. I. 1469), after Leake with some unfortunate alterations, 
inserting a cross before the second E (1. 1), omitting one A (1. 3), and changing 
r to n(l. 4). 

From a comparison of the two texts one would perhaps divide the letters 
thus : 'EAfVa [£]wb Xrpi/d&rrajs] (r[vv| 36fa Air b 2Tpu^^o-To[r] &\<j. &r[as] dltod. 

In 1. 6, wc can hardly extract the word but 1. 7 of Leake suggests rovro 
+dos. With the variation in the forms of A, 1. 1 and 1. 4. may be compared the 
two forms 1* / in Leake’s Inscr. No. 2 from Tegea. The proper name Stryth- 
estc seems connected with that of the Argolic promontory 2rpv&ods, and the 
place may have been in its vicinity. 

3. Thessalonica. On an arch over the main street near the western gate 
is a well-known inscription of interest to biblical students on account of a coin- 
cidence between it and Acts xvn. 6 — 8. Luke calls the magistrates of this city 
politarchs. Such officers are referred to in this inscription, and in no other 
ancient authority, except that a French consul is reported to have sent in 1746 
some inscribed marbles from Thessalonica to Paris, one of which, now lost, had 
the words voAirdpxov M dptcov. 

Murotori (Insc. Vol. II., Milan, 1740) first published it as furnished to him 
by Bimardus, vir clarus. In the division of the lines he errs greatly, as also in 
representing it as taken from a broken stone. 

Pococke (Travels, 1743-5) next gives it, dividing the lines correctly, but with 
many errors in the letters. Perhaps he found it, as we did, covered with white- 
wash in accordance with Turkish ideas of beauty, and copied it without cleaning 
it off ; or he may have found difficulty in closely inspecting the antiquities of the 
place from the fanaticism of the Turks. Dr. Clarke (Travels, 1810-23) com- 
plains of the latter obstacle, and describes the inscription without giving a copy. 
Leake (Northern Greece, Vol. III., 1835) gives it thus: 

UoXciTapxovyroay 'S.tnancdrpov rod KAcordrpas koI A ovkIov TIovtIov 'SckovvHov 
vioG, At/Aou *A ovtov ’Za&tlvov, ATjptjrplov rod Zavarov, Artprjrplov rod NcuroinfAcos, 
Zv(iAov) roD Ylappevlwvos rod Kal McviWou, Tatov* Ay iWrftov Tlorurod , rapiov rrjs 
v^A#«s Taupou rod 'Applets rod koI 'P^yAou, yvpvaatapxodvros To dpou rod Tavpov 
voG koI 'P^yAou. 

It was printed in 1832 by Boeckli (C. I., 1967), from the reading of Bimardus 
with the division of the lines according to Pococke. He, as well as Muratori, 

Vol. XVIIL No. 70. 38 
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being ignorant of its position on a monument considered it fragmentary, remark- 
ing that what was done during the time of these magistrates is wanting. Of the 
word vlov in the third line, he says ftrri non potest. There is a similar combination 
however, or Latinism as we may call it, in Insc No. 2060 from the Tauric 
Chersonesus of the lime of Tiberius or Caligula — *Op6vras 'OAfrtneoAciras 
'A$d0ou vl6s . Besides as both the parents of Sosipater arc here named, it seems 
necessary to prevent ambiguity. And Boeckh himself in his Addenda after 
having seen the readings given by Charles Swan (Journal, 1826), and by Leake, 
admits its authenticity. 

Our copy was made by Dr. Crosby, a Scotch missionary in Thessalonica, and 
myself. We compared it with the form given in Conybeare and Howson's St. 
Paul,’' which is the conjectural reading of Boeckh, noted the variations and ver- 
ified our own copy by a new inspection of the stone. The perpendicular line 
indicates the boundary between the two stones on which the inscription was cut, 
where the marble is a little abraded. The fact that the chiselling extends over 
more than one stone shows almost certainly that the inscription is in situ, and 
the event whose date is thus fixed, is doubtless the erection of the arch. 


nOAEITAPXOTNTGN-ZGZIITATPOT-TOr-K/ I 
II A TP A 2 ‘K A 1*A 0 Y K I O Y*n ONTIOYZEKOYNAOi 
YIOY-AYAOY-AOYIOY -2 ABE 1 NOT-AHMHTPI OTTO| Y 
♦ AYZTOYAHMHTPIOY-TOY-NEIKOnOAEQZZQi AOY 
5. T 0Y-nAPMENIt2N0ZT0Y-KAIMEN12K0Y-rA10Y*AriAAHI0 
nOTElTOY-TAMIOY-THS-nOAEl22-TAYPOY-TOY-AMMIAZ 
T0YKAIPHrA0Y*rYMNA21APX0YNT02*TAYP0YT0Y*TAYPC 
TOY-KAIPHrAOY 

Although the above differs from Leake's only in the A of NEIK0I1OAEA2, 
line 4, which is thus made to correspond with the IIOAEA2 of line 6, and in con- 
taining some letters of his bracketed (i\ov). we have thought that scholars would 
be interested in an exhibition of its exact appearance on the stone. It will be 
observed that the separation of the letters of KAIMENI2KOT and KAIPHTAOT 
as is done by commentators, is not required by the punctuation, but to avoid the 
solecism which would exist in the phrase tov 'Anitas tov «tal 'PijyAov. 

4. The following inscription, copied by Dr. Crosby, is in the wall of the city 
where it is formed in a rough way by the combination of bricks. 

nENIMANOVHATOVK ATIIITOVA 4- , Ejupai'Ot^A tov Kparlrrov $- 

EEIIOToV-f- €(nr6rov-\- 

HIEHETONAEIINirONAVTHITVIXEI airrp rvxp 

rEuiPriOEAOVZAnOKOVKorEKKHPVM redpytos AoCfa TIokovkos 
5. -fTOEniTHNANoVHIToVKH tTH^V+ 

The first two lines, which were read for me by Antonios Blastos, the public 
teacher of Tripolitza, seem to record that the wall and inscription arc the work 
of one Emmanuel when Kratiptus was governor. 

George Dousa of Holland (who died 1599), spent some time in the East, 
and on his return published a book ‘*de itincre suo Constantinopolitano.” He U 
referred to in the C. I., as authority for several inscriptions from Thessalonica 
and vicinity. The name looks oddly here. The letters that follow seem to spell 
the name of Pococke. 
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5. From the eastern gate of Thessalonica, and on the right hand as one goes 
oat It cannot be read when the gate is open, and seems therefore, to have 
escaped the observation of travellers. 


MAPKOE OTAPEINIOE 
AKTAAEKAIOTAAEPIA 
AEKAHniAFMAPKn 
O' \PCINIMOPOT*AKI 
5. MAKOOTAPEINIAAKTAA 
TOI CTEKNOI L KA*I 
EATTOI CZANTE C 


Mdpuox Ouaptlvtos 
*A x6\as Kal Ova \tpla 
’AoTcArpri^j, M dpxtp 
0[u a lp[e]tW[«] f P otnptp #c[a)l 
M[dp]«r[q»] Obapftyitp 'Atefatp 
rots t4kvois Ktd 
iavrots (hvt ft. 


The letters are of the same size as in No. 3, though of different shape, espe- 
cially the A and 2. The M which must be omitted in line 4, probably arose 
from a second view of the preceding NI which was behind a beam of the 
gate. 

The phraseology employed is common in sepulchral inscriptions, but the 
proper names, though Roman, do not conform in arrangement to the rule of 
classical times. Two, Marcus Varinius , seem to form the family title to which a 
third is affixed, instead of prefixed, to distinguish the person. Cf. Inscr. 650, 
677, 682, in Zell's Rom. Epigraphik which commemorate P. Cassius Atticus 
Salinator, aged four years, 6on of P. Cassius Sabinus ; P. Scantius Julianus, 
aged eight, son of P. Scantius Augustalis ; and M. Vetius December, aged nine- 
teen, son of M. Vetius Trophimus. The case of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, son of 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo, is not parallel, as he received the new cognomen when 
twenty-five years old to become founder of a new familia. 


6. In the mosque of St. Sophia, which was “ built according to tradition in the 
reign of Justinian ” (Smith’s Diet.), that is, A. D. 527-65, there remains on the 
dome a fine piece of mosaic, probably placed there at its erection. It represents 
the ascension. The lower part has been obliterated and an Arabic inscription in 
large black characters written across so that the Saviour seems rising out of it. 
Above his head we detected Greek letters, and copied them by means of a glass. 
They proved to be the words of Acts 1 : ll,”Av8pcs FoAiAcuoi, etc., exactly accor- 
ding to the textus reccptus with the usual contractions of IC for *1 rjerovs and 
OTNON for obpavdw. 

7. While in Thessalonica we purchased some twenty ancient coins, of whicli 
half were Macedonian, and two were struck in this very city. One is autonomous 
and bears the legend 0€( C AAONIKH around a female head turreted and veiled, 
and on the reverse the inscription 0€ C C AAONIK6 AN, in four lines within a 
wreath. The other has the legend AV (roiepdrcep) K(durap) r(dZbr) IOVA (ioy) 
OVHP(oj) MAKIMINOC around the lnureated head of the emperor, who reigned 
A D. 235-8. On the reverse 0€ C C AAONIK6 AN surrounds a figure of the god 
Kabirus. He wears a short dress : a doubled cord which hangs down low behind 
him i« fastened by the two ends to his shoulders. His left hand lifts a hammer ; 
his right, towards which he is looking, holds something like a blacksmith’s tongs. 
There is an indistinct object on each side of his feet. Thessalonica is known to 
have been a distinguished seat of his worship, and the Rotunda or Pantheon, now 
a mosque and formerly a church, is supposed by some to have been at first a 
Kabiric temple. 
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8. Philippi. On a “ stone from one of the arches of the principal standing 
ruins.” This and the two following were copied by Dr. Crosby. 

BAIBIONOT Bcdfitov O vaXtptov Mpfxov rbv 

AA€PION*IPMON 

TONKPATI2TON Kp&Turrov, 6 Zrjpos 4k t&k iZ iwtr. 

OAHMOSfcKTCUN 
IAICON 


9. A mile from Philippi on the road to Ravalla (Ncapolis), inscribed on 
cubical stone measuring eight feet in each dimension. 


C(aius, Vibius, C(aii, f(ilius), Cor(nclius) Quartos, 


CVIBIVS:OF- 
CORQVARTVS 

DO^IC C ^ MACE mil(es) le S( ionis ) V Macedo[n]ic(ae) 

VRALAECVTVIOR [dec]ur(ioni alae CVIVIOR 
The last letters should perhaps be read c[i]viu[m] R[om.] 

The fifth legion, Macedonian, is named in many inscriptions, as in Orelli. No. 
1345, which contains the name of L. Vibius M. f. Pop. Vulsius f one of its military 
tribunes. It was probably raised in Macedonia by Brutus before the battle of 
Philippi ; but there is no record of its having l>een stationed there afterwards. 


10. Near the preceding — cut into the natural rock on the hill overhanging 
the road. They are the headings to two catalogues of the donors to certain 
sacred objects, and seem to have been engraved at different times. 


PVBLIYSHOSTILIVS 

PLVTIVSPHILADELPHVS 

PETRAMINFERIOREXC1DIT 

ETTITVLVMFECITVBI 

5. NOM1NACVLTORSCRIPSITET 
SCVLPSITSACVRSANOSP 
(Proper names). 


6 . 


PHOSILIYSPHILADELPHVS 
OB HONOR AEDILIT 
TITVLVMPOLIVITDENVOET 
NOMINASODALINSCRIPSIT 
5. EORVMQVIMVNERA 

POSVERYNTALPENVSASVIS 

SACERD 

DOMITIVSPRIMOGENIVSSTATVAM 
SIGNVM (Proper names). 


a. Publius Hostilius Plutius Philadelphia, petram inferior(em) cxcidit et 
titulum fecit, ubi nomina cultor(um) scripsit et sculpsit sac(erdotibus) ur(bis) 
san(cta)o(blata), s(ua) p(ecunia). 

L. 6. SP is a common abbreviation, but the preceding letters are a combination 
which we have not seen elsewhere. 


b. P. Hos[t]ilius Philadelphia ob honor(em) aedilit(atis) titulum polivit denuo 
et nomina sodal(ium) inscripsit et eorum qui inuncra posuerunt a(nimo) l(ibentc) 
penus[que] suis sacerd(otibus) — Domitius Primogcnius statuam — signum, etc. 

L. 6. AL is doubtless for animo libente which is sometimes expressed in full 
with posuit and posuerunt. Pennsa may be an error for penusq. i. e., penusque^ 
and resembles the phrase et epulum suffic. which is found in such inscriptions. L 8 
begins the catalogue, where perhaps for Primogenius we should read primigenius. 

The aedileship held by Hostilius must have been that of Philippi, which city 
being a colonin, had a magistrate of that title. 
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11. Several inscriptions from Andros, published in the appendix of the C. I. t 
were also copied by the Greek attendant of the Bcv. Josiah Brewer, who visited 
the island in 1827. Though carelessly done, the following variations from the 
text of Boeckh are noted, 2349d. At the end of line 2, for P read I, which may 
be the beginning of KAI. The next line is oi viol avrbv rbv vahv icat rb vpoydiov P. 
B. has ninety, which demands fi bttva yvv ^ avrov iced between the lines, for which 
there is hardly room. 2349n. Line 2 is TH22ftTHPAKAIET, i. e., ai>]rrjs aunypa, 
ral (v[(py*rrjy. 

Two inscribed fragments were found in the ruins, one having the letters 
NOMC , and the other, IITefl. 


12. On a white marble stele in the court of the Hotel d’Orient, Beirut. 


TITOC 

4»AAOTIOC 

AnniNoc 

CHCACKAAdl 


Tiros 
(pKaovlos 
'Airirlyos 
(fycras «raA&[< 


13. In the same place on a larger stele of variegated marble. 


AICnANHMim 
AM LTEXPH ETE 
KAAANIT1E 
XAIPE 


*A£[«]ircfyij 
’'Apxrvt, Xf n l <rr ^ 
Ka[l] &A[v]w«, 


Mi (1. 1 ), is for broUi> like *wv€i in C. I. 4552, from this vicinity. The hori- 
zontal strokes of the initial E may have been attached to the preceding M, and so 
been more easily obliterated or overlooked. We do not find the proper names 
elsewhere, but perhaps the latter of them may have a remote connection with the 
Heb. Amazinh, LXX *A peurias and 'Afieaalas. 


ARTICLE IX. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS.' 

It is nothing new for English statesmen to be accurate and profound 
scholars. Curran, the Irish orator, carried his Virgil always in his pocket ; 
and his biographer found him crying over the fate of the unhappy Dido, in 
a storm at sea, when every other person on board would have seen Dido 
hung up at the yard-arm with indifference. Fox, the English orator, states- 
man, and historian, complains, in his letters, of the interruptions of politics, 

1 Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Bight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, D. C. L., M. P. for the University of Oxford. In three volumes. 
Oxford : at the University Press, 1858. 

38 * 
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while lie speaks with delight of whole days devoted to the classics. Sheri- 
dan pored over Euripides day and night, and drew from the Greek poet the 
inspiration of his eloquence. Pitt was the best Greek scholar in the kingdom, 
— so says Lord Grenville, who was his constant companion in such studies. 
His apartments were strown with Latin and Greek classics ; and they were 
at all suitable times, his favorite theme of conversation. Sir Robert Peel 
won the first honors of the university at Oxford, both in the classics and the 
mathematics. In his inaugural address when entering on the lord-rector- 
ship of Glasgow university, he declares that “ by far the greater proportion 
of the chief names that have floated down and are likely to remain buoyant 
on the stream of time, are those of men eminent for classical acquit ementa 
and classical tastes.” 44 Take the Cambridge calendar, or take the Oxford 
calendar, for two hundred years,” says Lord Macaulay, 44 look at the church, 
the parliament, or the bar, and it has always been the case that the men 
who were first in the competition of the schools, have been the first in the 
competition of life.” And so thoroughly are the leading minds in Great 
Britain convinced of this truth, and the practical inference which it involves, 
that by a recent law of parliament civil and military appointments, at home 
and in India, are based on competitive tests in classical and mathematical 
studies. We are not surprised, therefore, when we see statesmanship and 
scholarship go hand in hand in Great Britain. 

Yet the appearance of these three large volumes, of nearly six hundred 
pages each, of Homeric studies by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is with- 
out a precedent even in English history. And we cannot but wonder how, 
with all the completeness of a classical education at Eton and Oxford, and 
all an English statesman’s fondness for the recreations afforded by the clas- 
sics, he could find time, amid the pressing duties of a life devoted to the 
public service, to make himself so minutely acquainted with the contents of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and the literature connected with them, and to 
reflect so carefully, not to say profoundly, upon the ethnological, political, 
social, moral, and theological problems of the Homeric age. 

In his prolegomena, which occupy about a hundred pages, the author 
reviews briefly the state of the Homeric question, but excuses himself from 
entering further into the discussion, since the reaction of the German mind, 
and the immense preponderance of critical judgment in England, most 
clearly and conclusively expressed in the almost demonstrative argument of 
Mure, may fairly be regarded as settling thus much at least, that 44 the Iliad 
and Odyssey are, in their substance, the true offspring of the heroic age 
itself, and are genuine gifts not only of a remote antiquity, but of a design- 
ing mind.” Without attempting to establish definitely the date of Ilomer, 
he argues strenuously that he is 44 an original witness to manners, charac- 
ters, and ideas, such as those of his poems,” living doubtless before the 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, and probably not later than the 
grandchildren of the heroes who fought in the war of Troy. Hence the 
author infers that Homer is entitled to be studied, not only as the patriarch of 
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poets, but as the contemporary historian of the heroic age, writing with mani- 
festly historic aims, and preeminently worthy of historic confidence ; stand- 
ing, in fact, “ in the same relation to letters and to human learning as the 
early books of scripture to the entire Bible and to the spiritual life of man.” 
He also maintains the general trustworthiness of the text of Homer : that 
•* what could preserve the Homeric poems in their unity at all, musty in all 
likelihood, have preserved them in a tolerably genuine state ; and that, with 
due allowance for different circumstances, they were in the p re-historic 
tomes of Greece what they were in later times, the broad basis of mental 
culture ; the great monument of the glory of the nation and of each particu- 
lar state or race ; the prime entertainment of those prolonged festive gath- 
erings which were so characteristic of early Greece ; and therefore recog- 
nized among the institutions of the country, and preserved like the laws of 
a primitive people. 

The remaining five hundred pages of the first volume are ethnological, in 
which the author labors, with great industry, and, we cannot but think, with 
the excessive subtlety of the lawyer, to adjust the balance between the 
Pelasgic and the Hellenic elements in the races, nations, governments, and 
religions of Greece. The discussion is racy and suggestive. But the reader 
will be very likely to come to the conclusion of one of our ablest professors, 
that he knows nothing of the Pelasgi except that they are the plagues ( Plagi ) 
of Greek literature. Mr. Gladstone traces the Achaean name and race 
back to Persia, and finds in Media a probable source of the Pelasgi. In an 
“ Advertisement,** prefixed to the third volume, he adds, that an earlier 
possession of Rawlinson’s Herodotus “ would have emboldened him to pro- 
ceed a step further in the attempt to specify the probable or possible form 
of the original ethnic relation between the Pelasgians and the Hellenes of 
the Greek peninsula, by designating the latter as pure Arian, and the for- 
mer as Arian, with a residue or mixture of Turanian elements.*’ 

That part of Mr. Gladstone’s work which will most interest the readers 
of this Journal is the second volume. This is wholly devoted to u Olym- 
pus, or the Religion of the Homeric Age ; ” and the spirit in which it is 
written shows that the author unites with the learning of the scholar and 
the wisdom of the statesman the faith and reverence of the Christian. The 
first two sections, in which he treats of the Mixed Character and the Tradi- 
tive Element of the Homeric Theo-mythology, are contributions of great 
value to the history of the connection between the religions of the heathen 
and the religion of the Bible. When we look into the scriptures we read 
not only of a common parentage for the whole human family, and of events 
(such as the Fall, the Deluge, and the Dispersion) of common and mo- 
mentous interest to the race ; but in such narratives as the Destruction of 
Sodom, the Priesthood of Melchizedek, the Prophecy of Balaam, Jethro the 
father-in-law of Moses, Rahab the harlot, Rulh the Moabitess, the books of 
Jonah and Daniel, the Visit of the Magi, the Conversion of Cornelius and 
the Eunuch of Ethiopia, we see proofs that God manifested himself in divers 
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ways not only to the patriarchs and prophets of the Jewish nation, but 
sometimes, also, to patriarchs and prophets, priests and kings, beyond the 
pale of the chosen people. “ We have, in short, mingling with the whole 
course of the Old Testament, a stream of evidence, which shows the partial 
remnants of the knowledge of God apart from the main current of it, which 
is particularly traced for us in the patriarchal and Mosaic histories.” 

Now, it were surely strange if all traces of this knowledge had disappeared 
at so early an age as that of Homer, among a people deriving their origin 
from the same East from which the Hebrew patriarchs migrated. We should 
naturally expect to discover some vestiges, at least, of patriarchal and Mo- 
saic history or tradition in the manifestly primitive scenes of the patriarch 
of Grecian poets. Nor are we disappointed. When we turn to the 
Homeric Rhapsodies, we are not only struck with the general similarity of 
manners, customs, ideas, and usages ; we not only meet continually with 
myths, which remind us of the facts of scripture ; but we find conceptions 
and representations of the gods, which must have come down from the same 
source as those which we read in Moses and the prophets. The supernatural 
system of Homer is palpably heterogeneous. There are clearly discernible in 
it two sets of ideas or attributes, which do not harmonize, and could not have 
been developed together. The one is traditional, or, as Mr. Gladstone chooses 
to call it, traditive ; the other, invented. The one is theology, more or less 
corrupted and perverted ; the other is mythology. Hence the whole may well 
be called, after the example of the Germans, theo-my thology . The former, as 
seen in the llomerio poems, is already in a state of visible decline ; the lat- 
ter is in a process of rapid and prolific development Not to dwell upon the 
Titans and giants, which are a reproduction of the giants before the Deluge 
and the rebels at Babel, nor upon the Ale of Homer, who answers in 90 
many particulars to the Satan of the scriptures ; nor, again, upon the rain- 
bow of scripture, represented in the Homeric Iris ; the traditional element 
in the theo-mythology of Homer is most clearly seen in the three great tra- 
ditive deities, Zeus, Apollo, and Athene, so often the objects of the trine 
invocation : 


At y&p, Ztv r« rdrtp #rai ’A &t)voLt\ k*L “AvoWor • 

who are not localized in any particular city or country, but are universally 
worshipped, and at all times and places addressed in prayer ; who rise so far 
above all the other gods, in their moral attributes as well as in their provi- 
dence over man and in their power over life and death, heaven, earth, and 
hell, and who, at the same time, stand in such peculiar, intimate, and 
endearing relations to each other as to suggest at once to the mind least 
instructed in Christian theology the idea of a kind of trinity. It is not 
difficult to identify the father of gods and men, in Homer, with the universal 
Father of the scriptures; though, of course, the original scriptural idea of 
the true God is sadly defaced and deformed in the copy by corrupt and 
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incongruous additions. In like manner, Apollo is the promised seed of the 
woman, the bruiser of the serpent’s head, the source of oracles and inspirer 
of prophets, the Logos or Word of God (Ao|fai), the bright and shining Light 
(*oi0o$). He is, as his name has been differently explained, bothjthe faroA- 
Am and the aWAA«y, at once the healing and the destroying deity, the god 
of medicine and the god of the bow ; but even as god of the bow, what is 
most characteristic of him is, that he inflicts death in such a manner as to take 
away its sting by his loving, gentle arrows (oTs iyarois 0€\t*o<riy). Athene is, 
at least she resembles and suggests, the personal and divine Wisdom, with 
whom and by whom God founded the earth and prepared the heavens ; the 
spirit of God that brooded upon the face of the original chaos and breathed 
into it order and beauty, “ rejoicing always before him, and rejoicing, also, 
in the habitable parts of the earth.” Her “ delight is with the sons of men,” 
and her providential care is over them. She is the guide and teacher of 
wise and good men. In short, she is the executive, on earth, of all the most 
spiritual functions of the providence and government of the Most High. 

The attributes ascribed to Apollo and Athene cannot be explained as the 
spontaneous development of nature-worship or hero-worship, nor as, in any 
way, the offspring of invention. “ They are such as to bring about cross 
divisions and cross purposes which the Greek force of imagination and the 
Greek love of symmetry would have alike eschewed. How could inven- 
tion have set up Pallas as the goddess at once of peace and its industries, 
of wisdom and of war ? How, again, could it have combined in Apollo the 
offices of destruction, music, poetry, prophecy, archery, and medicine V 
Again, if he is the god of medicine, why have we Paieon ? if of poetry, why 
have we the Muses? If Minerva be (as she is) goddess of war, why have 
we Mars ? if of the work of the artificer, why have we also Vulcan ? if of 
prudence and equity, and even craft, why Mercury ? ” 

“ It seems to be the distinctive character of Minerva, in the Homeric theo- 
mythology, that though she is not the sole deity, yet the very flower of the 
whole office and work of deity is everywhere reserved for her. . . . The whole 
conception is therefore fundamentally at variance with the measured and 
finite organization of an invented system of religion, and by its own incon- 
gruities with that system, it proves itself to be an exotic element.” 

“ Apollo, too, has much of that inwardness and universality of func- 
tion which belongs to Minerva, as well as a diversity of offices peculiarly his 
own. . . . The tangled thread runs out, without knot or break, when we 
unravel it by primitive Messianic tradition ; because it was fundamental to 
that tradition that the person who was the subject of it should exhibit this 
many-sided union of character and function.” 

We have exhibited, at some length, the drift of the argument in these 
sections, because they are of such peculiar interest to the theologian. We 
have not space to follow the author in the remaining sections, where he 
treats of the inventive element of the Homeric theo-mythology, in its marked 
contrast with the traditive element ; the composition and classification of the 
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Olympian community ; their relation to each other, and their influence on 
human society and conduct. The last two sections in the second Yolume 
give a discriminating, and on the whole highly favorable, view of the state 
of morals and the condition of women in the Homeric age. 

The third volume is divided into four parts, the titles of which will con- 
vey a sufficiently definite idea of their contents. I. Agorfe : Polities of the 
Homeric Age. H. Ilios : Trojans and Greeks compared. I1L Thalassa : 
the Outer Geography. IV. Aoidos : some Points of the Poetry of Homer. 

It would be strange if, in stepping out of the province of the statesman 
into that of the scholar on the one hand, and the theologian on the other, 
Mr. Gladstone should not sometimes fall into mistakes. The divine will be 
amused at reading of “ Melchizedek , the priest of On, whose daughter Joseph 
married” (Vol. II. p. 6), and the learned professor will smile at similar 
inaccuracies, which he may detect in his department Still such blunders 
are surprisingly few. And scholars and theologians cannot but feel under 
great obligations to the Chancellor of the English Exchequer for the ster- 
ling thoughts and suggestions which he has treasured up in these volumes 
for the instruction of the world. 

The Pulpit of the American Revolution . 1 

This excellent volume contains Election or Thanksgiving Discourses 
from Dr. Mayhew, in 1750; Dr. Chauncey, in 1766; Mr. Cooke, in 1770; 
Mr. Gordon, in 1774 ; Dr. Langdon, in 1775 ; Mr. West, in 1776 ; Mr. Pay- 
son, in 1778 ; Mr. Howard, in 1780 ; Dr. Stiles, in 1783. AH of these 
Discourses are instructive in their philosophical relations, and contain pas- 
sages of great ethical value. AH of them, also, exhibit specimens of genuine 
eloquence. The Discourses are accompanied with a rich historical Intro- 
duction, and with minor but instructive Prefaces. The entire volume 
impresses upon us the following thoughts. 

First : “ To the pulpit, the Puritan pulpit, we owe the moral force which 
won our independence ” (p. xxxviii). 

Secondly : To the anti-prelatical polity of the New England churches is 
to be ascribed the peculiarly steadfast opposition of the New England Colo- 
nies to the usurpations of Great Britain. “ It is an interesting feet,” says 
Mr. Thornton, in his valuable Introduction, “that the very able and learned 
defence of the ecclesiastical polity of New England, written by the Rev. 
John Wise, of Ipswich, one of the victims of the despotism of the infamous 
Andros, in 1 687, was republished in the year 1772, as a sound political docu- 
ment for the times, teaching that * democracy is Christ’s government, in 
church and in state.* Thus the church polity of New England begat like 

‘ The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the Political Sermons of the 
Period of 1776, with a Historical Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. By 
John Wingate Thornton, A. M. Boston : Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street. New York : Sheldon and Compauy. Cincinnati : George S. Blanchard* 
1860. pp. 537. 12mo. 
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principles in the state. The pew and the pulpit had been educated to self- 
government They were accustomed * to consider/ The highest 
glory of the American Revolution/ said John Quincy Adams, 4 was this : 
if connected , in one indissoluble bond, the principles of civil government with 
the principles of Christianity ’ ” (p. xxix). 

Thirdly : The colonies of New England are of missionary origin. 44 Reli- 
gion. the church, was the great thought, and civil interests were only inci- 
dental. 4 Arthur Lake, D. of Diuinitie, Lord Bishop of Bath and Welles,’ 
a decided friend of the American colonies, preached, July 2,1625, before his 
Majesty and the Parliament, the following words : 44 Neither is it enough for 
us to make much of God’s truth for our own good, but also we should propa- 
gate it to others. And here let me tell you, that there lieth a great guilt 
upon Christian States, and England among the rest, that they have not 
been careful to bring them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
to the knowledge of Christ and participation of the gospel. Much travel- 
ling to the Indies, East and West, but wherefore ? Some go to possess 
themselves of the lands of the infidels ; but most, by commerce, to grow 
richer by their goods. But where is the prince or state that pitieth their 
souls, and, without any worldly respects, endeavors the gaining of them unto 
Go 1 ? Some show we make, but it is a poor one ; for it is but an accessorie to 
our worldly desire ; it is not our primary intention ; whereas Christ’s method 
is, first seek ye the kingdom of God, and then all other things shall be added 
unto you ; you shall fare the better for it in your worldly estate. If the apos- 
tles and apostolic men had affected our salvation no more, we might have 
continued to this day, such as sometimes we were, barbarous subjects of the 
Prince of Darkness ’ ” (Introduction, pp. xvi. xvii.). 

Dn. Thompson’s 44 Love and Penalty .” 1 

The popular objection to the doctrine of eternal punishment is derived 
from the imagined repugnance of the doctrine to ihe benevolent character 
of God. Dr. Thompson has wisely met this objection in the title of his vol- 
ume, and also in its fundamental theory. 

44 Love and Penalty,” — this phrase suggests the ideas, that the penalty is 
consistent wiih love, originates from love, results in such ends as love 
approves and designs. The reasonings of the volume are founded on the 
theory, that all the divine attributes are reducible to love ; that divine jus- 
tice is but one form of benevolence ; that, in the words of a Unitarian 
writer, whom Dr. Thompson felicitously quotes, 44 He who reveres the good 
and cleaves to it, necessarily abhors the evil and denounces it.” 44 It is out of 
his heart of infinite pity for the world, that the Almighty Father makes the 
wicked consume away ” (p. 131). In the following beautiful language, Dr. 

1 Love and Penalty, or Eternal Punishment consistent with the Fatherhood 
of God. By Joseph P. Thomp>on, D. D., Pastor of the Broadway Tubernacle 
Church. New Yo;k: Sheldon and Company, 115 Nassau street. Biston : 
Gould aod Lincoln, 1860. pp. 358. 1 8 mo. 
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Thompson illustrates the truth, that all the moral attributes of Jehovah are 
summed up in the attribute of benevolence : 44 The moral character of God 
is one pure, central flame of love — a light that we could not look upon and 
live. But this light is ensphered, as it were, in crystal of many hues, and 
this revolves upon us the various attributes of God. Where shines the 
crystal-white, his holiness beams forth upon us from that central fonnt of 
love. With softened tone, his goodness and mercy are diffused from that 
same living flame. But ever and anon the red flame of justice flashes out 
upon us from the same inward source ; not vindictive vengeance, but love 
guarding his holy law ” (p. 156). 

Whenever we admit that the good of the universe requires the punish- 
ment of the incorrigible, and that God inflicts this punishment because he 
chooses to promote the good of the universe, we are thoroughly freed from 
the suspicion that he is 41 arbitrary,” or 44 tyrannical,” or 44 cruel,” or 44 un- 
feeling,” in his infliction of deserved pain. 

Dr. Thompson has well shown that this divine benevolence, instead of 
being inconsistent with the theory of the endless punishment of the wicked, 
is eminently congenial with it. 44 Mere anger might subside. The vindi- 
cation of personal honor might at length be satisfied. But love cannot 
die — love will not change ; and the love of God for holiness, and his good- 
ness toward his creatures demand the emphatic severity of his displeasure 
against sin ” (pp. 352, 353). If the punishment of the incorrigible depended 
on an instinct of the divine mind, we should be less certain of the eternity 
of this punishment, than we are when it depends on his moral principle , bis 
rational benevolence. 

Another fact on which the reasonings in this volume are founded is, tbat 
sin is a voluntary transgression of known law. “ The definition which 
Blackstone gives of law in general, as established among men, may be 
transferred, with much higher significance, to the law of God. 4 Law/ be 
[Judge Blackstone] says, 4 is a rule of civil conduct presented by the 
supreme power in a state, commanding what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong.* ” 44 It is a rule of conduct presented, announced, notified ” (pp. 143, 
144). If our sin be involuntary, we are unable to discern the reasonable- 
ness of punishing it. If it be wilful , it may be justly visited with everlast- 
ing remorse. 

The reasonings in this volume are also founded on the principles, that sin 
intrinsically merits punishment ; that our own nature demands the punitive 
government of our Sovereign ; tbat the phenomena of the present life are 
inconsistent with any other theory than that of God’s disposition to punish 
sin ; that the full demerit of sin must be determined by God himself, and 
that he has declared the unending ill-desert and the unending punishment 
of moral disobedience. 

The volume is thus an excellent defence of eternal retribution, on 
biblical, as well as on philosophical grounds. Its arguments are unanswer- 
able. 
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Hexgstenbkrg’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes . 1 

Tiie qualifications of Dr. Hengstenberg as an eminent expositor will not 
be doubted by those familiar with his previous works on the Bible ; and a 
Commentary on this difficult book, by one who has so long and so success- 
fully devoted himself to biblical subjects, will awaken new interest in its 
study. As an exposition of the language and the general current of the 
writer’s views, the work is full and rich. It is not to be expected, however, 
that all the difficulties are cleared up. Dr. Hengstenberg, in common with 
most of the biblical commentators in Germany, and the late Prof. Stuart in 
this country, does not regard Solomon as the author of the book. He 
denies the authorship to Solomon on the ground that the book represents 
the Jews in a disordered and distracted state, u persecuted,” “ tried in the 
furnace of affliction,” and “ under the dominion of heathen rulers ; ” 
whereas, during the reign of Solomon there was peace and prosperity; 
also, on the ground that the book has peculiarities of style and diction, such 
as did not belong to Solomon’s time ; also, on the ground of the place which 
it occupies in the canon, it being pla ed after the books belonging to Solo- 
mon’s time, and after Lamentations ; besides, it is said, Solomon is expressly 
declared by name to be the author of “ Proverbs,” and the M Song of 
Songs ; ” but in the Ecclesiastes the authorship is less directly stated : 44 The 
words of the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem.” In refer- 
ence to this discrepancy, Dr. Hengstenberg remarks : “ It is a perfectly 
natural thing that he who wishes to be regarded as the author of any work 
should employ no other designation than that by which he is already 
known. To use enigmas and play at hide-and-seek, would be little in place 
in such a matter. Consequently, the writer of this work in styling Solomon 
Koheleth, pretty clearly indicates that it is only in an ideal sense he is intro- 
duced as the author; that he was concerned with the book only as a repre- 
sentative of wisdom. The very name, which is strictly an impersonal one, 
shows that the person to whom it is applied, belongs to the region of poetry, 
not to that of reality. Thus we find that the only argument, with any 
show of reason for Solomon’s authorship, changes sides altogether as soon 
as it is more carefully examined. The Book of Ecclesiastes was not only 
not actually composed by Solomon, but does not even pretend to have 
been.”* 

While these considerations deserve to be candidly weighed, they are by 
no means decisive of the question which they are adduced to establish. The 
Jewish and Christian church with very general unanimity have ascribed the 
authorship of the book to Solomon ; and in modern times this opinion was 


* Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with other treatises. By E. W. Hengstenberg, 
D. D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated from the German, by D. W. 
Simon. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 1860. 8vo. pp. 488. 

* p. 44. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 70. 39 
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first called in question by Grotius. A sentiment so uniform and so long 
entertained is not to be set aside except by the most decisive evidence 
against it. More weight has been given to the objections than a careful 
consideration of the facts will justify. The kingdoms of the East were 
peculiarly unstable; revolutions and counter-revolutions were constantly 
taking place ; men were everywhere tried in the furnace ; were subject to 
wrongs, oppression, and servitude. The author of Ecclesiastes, therefore, 
is only delineating scenes of constant occurrence ; they may not have been 
scenes in his own realm, but they were scenes with which he and his peo- 
ple were familiar. Then the peculiarities of style, involving resemblances 
to the later Hebrew and the Chaldee, when critically examined, are less 
authoritative proofs against the authorship of the book than they have been 
supposed. Not more than ten or twelve Chaldeeisms can be found in the 
book. And, further, the place which the book occupies in the canon, and 
the less explicit recognition of the authorship in the first veise than in the 
case of the u Proverbs,” and “ Song of Songs,” are feeble arguments to 
prove that the reputed author of the book did not write it. 

If Solomon was not the writer, the authorship is not known ; and those 
who deny his claims, do not agree as to the time the book was written, — 
the different dates of its composition ranging over a period of three hun- 
dred years. But whatever doubts or speculations there may be in regard 
to the authorship, the canonical authority of the book is undiminished. 
Though our Lord does not directly quote from it in his discourses, he makes 
frequent allusions to it. 

The other Treatises in this volume are Prolegomena to the Song of Solo- 
mon, A Lecture on the Book of Job, A Lecture on tfce Prophet Isaiah, 
The Sacrifices of Holy Scripture, The Jews and the Christian Church. 


Codex Alexandrinus . 1 

The Codex Alexandrinus is one of the oldest and most valuable manu- 
scripts of the Greek Scriptures now known. The Codex Vaticanus, which 
has recently been made accessible in Cardinal Mai’s Edition, is probably 
older ; and Tischendorf claims that the MS. of the Greek Bihle recently 
found at the convent of St. Catharine, in Mount Sinai, is the oldest yet 
discovered. 

To the biblical student, the Codex Alexandrinus is one of the richest 
treasures in the British Museum. It was presented to Charles I. by Cyril 
Lucar, at one time Patriarch of Alexandria. It is comprised in four folio 
volumes : three, of the Old Testament ; and one, of the New. Previous to 

1 H KA1NH AIA9HKH. Novum Testamentum Grace ex Antiquissimo Cod- 
ice Alexandrine a C. G. Woide olim descrip turn : ad lidem ipsius Codicis denuo 
accuratius edidit B. H. Cowper. Londini venumdant Williams & Norgale, ct 
D. Nutt; Ediuburgne, Williams & Norgate. New York : B. Wcstermann & 
Soc. 1860. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. 503. 
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the present edition, the volume of the New Testament has been printed but 
once. It was published by the authorities of the British Museum, in 1 786, 
in form, type, and all its features, a fac-simile of the MS., edited with Pro- 
legomena and Notes by C. G. Woide. This edition was always expensive, 
and has now become very scarce. It was printed in capitals, without any 
regular division of the words, without accents or aspirates, and with very 
few marks of punctuation. It was, of course, somewhat difficult to read, 
except for the practised scholar. But all these features are changed in the 
new edition, which is printed in the common cursive type, with accents, 
aspirates, and the usual punctuation. 

The original MS. is defective in several places. The Gospel of Matthew 
is wanting till ch. 25:6; and John's Gospel, from 6 : 50 to 8 : 52 ; and 2d 
Cor., from 4: 13 to 12:6. The parts thus defective have been supplied 
from Roster's edition of Mill's New Testament; the additions being in- 
serted in brackets, so that they may be easily known. The orthography of 
the MS. is faithfully retained, except that the contractions are written out. 
The value of Cardinal Mai’s edition of the Vatican Codex is greatly dimin- 
ished by changes in the original orthography; 

The order of the books of the New Testament in the three MSS. here 
referred to, is worthy of notice. In all of them, the four gospels stand first 
The order in the Vatican and Alexandrine Codex is the same throughout : 
— the Acts following the Gospels ; then the Catholic Epistles ; the Epistles 
of Panl, as in our version, except that the Hebrews precedes 1st Timothy, 
and then the Apocalypse. But in the MS. found in the convent in Mount 
Sinai, Paul’s Epistles follow the Gospels ; then Acts, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, etc. Paul’s Epistles and the Catholic Epistles have 
severally the same order in all the MSS. But in none of these MSS. is the 
order uniform with that of our version. 

Sipce the publication of Cardinal Mai’s edition of the Vatican Codex, a 
desire has been felt that the Alexandrine Codex should be made accessible 
in some similar form. This is now done, in the beautiful volume before us, 
elegantly printed, in laige Greek type, by B. G. Teubner, of Leipsic. The 
still older MS. recently obtained by Tischendorf, and supposed to belong to 
the fourth century, we may expect will be equally accessible to biblical 
scholars in two or three years. 


Ebrard’s Commentary on St. John’s Epistles . 1 

Dr. Ebrard is a pupil of the late Dr. Olshausen, and his successor. He 
is a man of evangelical views, and an eminent biblical scholar. The present 

1 Biblical Commentary on the Epistles of St. John ; in Continuation of the 
Work of Olshausen. With an Appendix on the Catholic Epistles, and an In- 
troductory Essay on the Life and Writings of St. John. By Dr. John H. A. 
Ebrard. Translated by Rev. W. P. Pope, Manchester. Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark, 38 George Street, 1860. 8vo. pp. xxxii. & 423 1 
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volume is a continuation of Olshausen’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, of which six volumes have been published in this country. It ably 
sustains the high character of the previous volumes, and generally gives 
broad, judicious, and critical views. The Essay on the apostle's Life and 
Writings is full, and thorough in its investigations. Dr. Ebrard considers 
the apostle John the author of the Gospel of John, the First Epistle, and die 
Apocalypse ; the Second and Third Epistles he does not attribute to him, 
but to John the presbyter. The Second and Third Epistles very strik- 
ingly resemble each other in style and language, but differ widely tram the 
First. Though the two last, in some of their expressions, have strong resem- 
blances to the First ; yet. as the author contends, they are only such as 
would naturally result from familiarity with the teachings and writings of the 
aposde John. In this way he would explain the obvious similarity between 
2 John 5 — 7, 9, 12 with passages of the First Epistle. The similar expres- 
sions, he thinks, “ did not proceed from the author's own mind, but were 
reminiscences and citations " (p. 366). 

This view, Dr. Ebrard claims, does not interfere with the genuineness or 
canonical authority of the Second and Third Epistles. 


The Benefits of Christ's Death . 1 

This book was originally printed in the Italian language, at Venice, in 
the year 1543. It was afterwards translated into the French language, 
and printed at Lyons. Then it was translated from the French into the 
English tongue, and published about the year 1577. The Italian original 
is now lost. The present edition is from the fourth English edition, which 
was “ printed by E. G., for Andrew Hebb, dwelling at the signe of the Bell 
in Saint Paul's Churchyard, 1638.” Its author was gibbeted, or, as some 
think, burned, by the papal Inquisition, for teaching “justification by faith," 
at Rome, in the year 1570. Forty thousand copies of this book are said to 
have been sold, in six years, to the Italians of the sixteenth century. 

The volume contains many illustrations of the tendency to employ cer- 
tain variations from the biblical language in expressing theological ideas : 
— “ And therefore,” writes Paleario, “ may every poor sinner say, with an 
assured confidence : Thou, Christ, art my sin, and my curse ; or rather, 
I am thy sin and thy curse,” etc. (p. 114). 


1 The Benefits of Christ’s Death ; or, the glorious riches of God’s free grace, 
which every true believer receives by Jesus Christ and him crucified. Originallv 
written in Italian, by Aonio Paleario, and now reprinted from an Ancient Eng- 
lish Translation. With an Introduction by Rev. John Ayer, M. A., Minister 
of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. New York : Sheldon & Co. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 1860. pp. 160. 18mo. 
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Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount . 1 

Tholuck's Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount is one of his best 
works. The discussions are broad and thorough, revealing treasures of rich 
and varied learning. The meaning of the words is critically examined, 
and the connection of thought clearly brought out. In its present form, 
this is the fullest and most exhaustive exposition of the subject that has yet 
been given to the public. 

The merits of the previous editions are not unknown to our readers. Of 
the improvements in the present edition, the author says : “ Many things 
have presented themselves in a new and clearer light : I have been able to 
explain several passages more satisfactorily from the Old Testament and 
from the works of the Rabbins. I have thrown aside much useless material, 
and have replaced it by the results of renewed investigations ” (Preface, 
pp. 5 and 6). 

Recent Works Relating to Classical Study. 

A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By James Hadley, Profes- 
sor in Yale College. This Grammar is based upon the School Greek 
Grammar of Professor Curtius of the University of Kiel ; but it has been 
so thoroughly re-wrought that it is virtually an independent work. It gives, 
in clear and concise language, a methodical view of the forms, general laws, 
and idioms of the Greek language, embracing the most valuable results of 
Comparative Philology, so far as these relate to the Greek. The classifi- 
cation of the verb presents some new features, in regard to which there 
will be differences of opinion. The work is a scholarly and faithful expo- 
nent of the language of which it treats. 

Virgits Aeneid , with Explanatory Notes. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the State University of Michigan. The text of this edition is 
the revised one of Jahn ; the Notes, the editor modestly remarks, hpve 
been derived from most of the ablest Commentators on the Aeneid ; but 
they show fine taste, discrimination, and critical scholarship in the form 
which the editor has here given them ; they are neat and pointed, giving 
the pupil aid where he needs it, elucidating the construction by full refer- 
ences to the grammar, and making the meaning of the more difficult expres- 
sions, as well as the general course of thought, clearly understood. The 
value of the work is much increased . by numerous cuts, designed to illus- 
trate ancient usages, arts, costumes, utensils, implements of war, etc. We 
regard this as the best edition of the Aeneid for the use of schools, which 
we now have. 

First Greek Book. By Albert Harkness, Professor of Greek in Brown 
University. Professor Harkness is already favorably known by his Elemen- 

1 A Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. Tholuek. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged edition, by the Rev. R. Lundin 
Brown, M. A. Philadelphia : Smith, English, & Co. New York : Sheldon, & 
Co.. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 8vo. pp. 443. 
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tary Latin Books. His present work is on the same general principles. It 
contains a complete apparatus for the elemental*}' study of Greek. It em- 
braces the general grammatical principles of the language, accompanied by 
easy Greek sentences to be translated into English, and English to be trans- 
lated into Greek ; it likewise contains about twenty pages of Greek selec- 
tions, and the requisite vocabularies. The work everywhere shows critical 
scholarship, and is a valuable, and at the same time an attractive, introduc- 
tion to the study of Greek. 

With the following views of the author explanatory of the general plan 
of the book, we heartily concur : “ The present work is the result of a 
growing conviction on the part of the author that the old method of bur- 
dening the memory of the beginner with a confused mass of unmeaning 
forms, inflections, and rules, without allowing him the luxury of using the 
knowledge he is so laboriously acquiring, is at once unsatisfactory and un- 
philosopbical. It accordingly aims to present a clear and systematic 
arrangement of the great facts and laws of the language, and to illustrate 
them step by step with carefully selected examples and exercises. In this 
way every lesson is learned for actual use, and thus becomes clothed with 
interest and meaning. The various changes of inflection, otherwise so dry 
and difficult, arc found to be the keys to the rich treasures of ancient 
thought .” 1 

The three preceding works are published, in a very attractive style, by 
the Messrs. Appleton. 

Modern Philology. By Benjamin W. Dwight Second edition, revised 
and corrected. We expressed a very high estimate of the merits of this 
work on the appearance of the first edition, about a year since ; and we 
now take pleasure in commending it anew, as containing rich contributions 
fo$ the study of Philology. 

An Analysis of the Greek Verb , by Marshall Henshaw, Professor in 
Rutger’s College, is a clear and successful exhibition of the Greek Verb in 
its various forms. The root and the accessories of the different forms, 
prefixes, suffixes, tense-signs, etc., are distinctly presented to the eye by 
.means of paradigms, so that the several elements of a given form are dis- 
tinguished from one another. In this way a definite idea is gained of the 
way in which ever}* form grows up. The use of this Analysis in our schools 
will greatly aid the student in comprehending what is usually considered 
the most difficult part of the Greek language. 

An Ancient Geography x Classical and Sacred. By S. Augustus Mitchell. 
This isan entirely new edition, and embodies the results of the highest au- 
thorities on the subjects of which it treats. It is a practical manual for 
school use. It omits minute details, and yet is sufficiently full for its object 
With the Latin forms of the names of places, it gives the Greek also ; it 
likewise gives the etymology of the principal names. These two features 

1 Preface. 
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are new in a work of this kind, and add essentially to its value. It is well 
illustrated by engravings, and is published in the attractive style of Messrs. 
E. H. Butler and Company, Philadelphia. 

Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. L. Tafel and Prof. 
R. L. Tafel. This little work of one hundred and seventy pages embodies 
the results of a prize essay, “ On the Pronunciation, Vowel-System, and 
Accentuation of the Latin Language,” by Professor W. Corssen, of Pforte. 
The Essay of Prof. Corssen is in two volumes, published in 1858 and 1859, 
and is regarded in Germany as a very able treatise. The subject here 
treated has been investigated with much interest in Germany within a few 
years past Inscriptions have been collected from the early times of the 
Republic to the latest times of the Empire. By a careful study of these, 
and by comparing them with each other, it is claimed that the problem of 
Latin pronunciation among the Romans has been solved. Whether this 
claim be allowed or not, the volume before us will shed much light upon 
the subject, and will have special interest for the classical scholar. 

The volume also describes the English, Scotch, and Continental methods 
of pronouncing Latin. 


Christian Songs — Translations and other poems. By the Rev. James 
Gilborne Lyons, LL. D. “ The Service of Song.” Philadelphia : Smith, 
English & Co., 23 North Sixth Street. 1861. pp. 157. 18mo. 

Many of these poems are truly beautiful. The versification is smooth 
and elegant. A delightful Christian spirit pervades the original poems. 
Several of the translations from the heathen poets are prefaced with judi- 
cious remarks, and are thus invested with a religious garb. 

Elementary Geology. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in Amherst College, and Charles H. Hitchcock, A. M., Lecturer 
on Zoology and Curator of the Cabinets in Amherst College. Remodel- 
led, mostly re-written, with several New Chapters, and brought up to the 
Present State of the Science. For use in Schools, Families, and by Indi- 
viduals. New York : Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 & 50 Walker Street. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 39 and 41 Lake Street. Boston : Brown 
& Taggard. Philadelphia : Tower, Barnes & Co. and J. B. Lippi ncott 
& Co. Cincinnati : Moore, Willstoek, Keys & Co. Savannah : J. M. 
Cooper & Co. St. Louis : Keith & Woods. New Orleans : E. R. Ste- 
vens & Co. Detroit : Raymond & Lapham. 1860. pp. 430. 12mo. 

This volume has been elaborated with great care. It forms an admir- 
able introduction to a science, the extent and importance of which are 
daily augmenting. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible for General Use in the Study of 
the Scriptures, with Engravings, Maps, and Tables. Published by the 
American Tract Society. New York : 150 Nassau Street, pp. 534. 1 2mo. 
A convenient manual. 
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Analytic Orthography : An Investigation of the Sounds of the Voice, 
and their Alphabetic Notation ; including the Mechanism of Speech and 
its Bearing upon Etymology. By S. S. Haldeman, A. M., Professor in 
Delaware College ; Member of the American Philosophical Society ; of the 
Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia ; of the American Oriental 
Society ; of the Imperial Economic Society of St. Petersburg ; Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; Honorary Member of the 
Historical Society of Wisconsin ; Correspondent of the Natural Histoiy 
Society of Nuremberg ; of the Boston Society of Natural History ; of the 
New York Historical Society ; of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; 
of the Maryland Historical Society ; and of the American Ethnological 
Society. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. London : Triibner & Co. 
Paris : Benjamin Duprat Berlin : Ferd. Diimmler. 1860. pp. 148. 4to. 

Memoir op the Life, Character, and Writings of Philip Dod- 
dridge, D. D. With a Selection from his Correspondence. Compiled by 
Rev. James R. Boyd, A. M., Editor of English Poets, with Notes, etc. 
Published by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
pp. 480. 1 2mo. 

We wish that this volume had contained a notice of the criticisms which 
have been pronounced upon Dr. Doddridge’s account of the conversion of 
Colonel Gardiner, especially as these criticisms have been revived in the 
recent Memoir of Dr. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. Edited, with an Analysis, by J. 
T. Champlin, D. D., President of Waterville College. Boston : Pub- 
lished by Bazin and Ellsworth. 1860. pp. 194. 12mo. 

This volume contains, in an Appendix, Butler’s Ethical Discourses. It 
is well printed, and is admirably adapted to its purpose, — that of a Text 
Book in our colleges. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. Trans- 
lated and Arranged with Notes. By Leicester Ambrose Sawyer. Vol. 
II. : The Later Prophets. Boston : Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Wash- 
ington Street. 1861. pp. 884. 12mo. 

Mr. Sawyer’s edition of the New Testament has been extensively 
noticed. His version of the Old Testament will be examined more care- 
fully, when it is completed. 

The Debate between the Church and Science ; or, the Ancient 
Hebraic Idea of the Six Days of Creation. With an Essay on the lite- 
rary Character of Tayler Lewis. Andover : Warren F. Draper. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. New York: John Wiley. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co. 1860. pp. 437. 12mo. 

This volume is a reply to several Articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
respecting the Mosaic account of the creation. 
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Recent Inquiries in Theology. By Eminent English Churchmen; 
Being “ Essays and Reviews.** Reprinted from the Second London Edi- 
tion. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, D. D. 
Boston : Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington Street 1860. pp. 480.1 2mo. 
These Essays contain very little which is new, and owe their chief 
importance to the scholarly and decorous style in which they state the old 
objections to the strict inspiration of the Bible. These objections have been 
often answered, and have acquired no new force. 

The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philoso- 
phy. Unfolded and set forth, by Dr. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon at 
Jena. Translated from the German by Samuel A. Asbury, B. A. With 
an Introductory Note by William G. T. Sbedd, D. D., Brown Professor 
at Andover Theol. Seminary. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 88 George 
Street London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Dublin : John Robertson, 
1861. pp. 280. 8vo. 

Mr. Asbury was a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, in the 
year 1860, and is now a missionary in India. 

History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American 
Continent By George Bancroft Vol. VIH. Boston : Little, Brown 
& Co. 1860. pp. 475. 8vo. 

It is superfluous to utter a word in commendation of a History so well 
known as that of Mr. Bancroft The eighth volume equals its predecessors 
in interest 


From the House of Gould & Lincoln we have received the following 
works: 

Prolegomena Logic a : An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of 
Logical Processes. By Henry Longue ville Mansel, B. D., LL. D., 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford, 
Editor of Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures ; Author of “ Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought,” etc. First American from the Second English edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. New York : Shel- 
don & Company. Cincinnati : George L. Blanchard. 1860. pp. 291. 12mo. 

This volume deserves a more lengthened notice than we have, thus far, 
found space to give. We hope, ere long, to consider it and some kindred 
works in a more appropriate manner than our crowded pages have yet 
allowed. 

Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., author 
of “Friends of Christ,” “ Christ a Friend,” “ Communion Sabbath,” etc. 
etc. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. New York : Sheldon & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Geotge S. Blanchard. 1861. pp. 415. 12mo. 

All the works of Dr. Adams contain passages of interest and eloquence. 
The practical influence of the present work will be salutary. 
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The Year op Grace : A History of the Revival in Ireland, a. d. 1859. 
By the Rev. William Gibson, Professor of Christian Ethics in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pre>by- 
terian Church in Ireland. With an Introduction by Rev. Baron Stow, 
D. D. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. New York : Sheldon & Co. Cin- 
cinnati : George S. Blanchard. I860, pp. 464. 12mo. 

An interesting volume. 

The Romance op Natural History. By Philip Henry Gosse, F. R. S. 
Author of “ Aquarium,” “ History of the Jews,” “ Rivers of the Bible,” 
“Natural History of Birds, Mammals, Reptiles,” “The Ocean,” “Popu- 
lar British Ornithology,” etc. etc. With elegant Illustrations. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. New York : Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati : Georg© S. 
Blanchard. 1861. pp. 372. 12mo. 

This volume is well fitted to fascinate the young. 

Forty Years’ Experience in Sunday Schools. By Stephen II. Tyng, 
D. D., Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. New York : Shel- 
don & Co. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 251. 18mo. 

Letters from Switzerland. By Samuel Iren ecus Prime, Author of 
“ Travels in Europe and the East,” etc. etc. New York : Sheldon & Co. 
115 Nassau Street. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 264. 12mo. 

The Life of George Washington. By Edward Everett. New York : 
Sheldon & Co. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 848. 12mo. 

It is certainly remarkable that so much of original matter, on so hack- 
neyed a theme, has been brought within so small a compass as we find it in 
the present volume. 

American History. By Jacob Abbott Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Engravings. Yol. I. — Aborigioal America; Vol. II. — 
Discovery of America. New York : Sheldon & Co. Boston : Gould & 
Lincoln. 18mo. pp. 288 and 288. 


From the House of William S. & Alfred Marden we have received the 
following publications : 

Man, Moral and Physical : or, the Influence of Health and Disease 
on Religious Experience. By the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., Pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : Wil- 
liam S. & Alfred Marden, 606 Chestnut Street. 1860. pp. 800. 12mo. 

“ The Stars and the Angels.” Philadelphia: William S. & Alfred 
Marden. 1860. pp. 358. 12mo. 
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Notes on Scripture. By Joel Jones, LL. D. Philadelphia : William 
S. & Alfred Martien. 1861. pp. 584. 8vo. 

A valuable work for practical, intelligent Christians. 

A Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By George Burro wes, 
D. D. Second Edition, revised. Philadelphia : William S. & Alfred 
Martien. 1860. pp. 454. 12mo. 


Prom Robert Carter & Brothers we have received the following works : 

Gildas Salvianus. The Reformed Pastor : showing the Nature of the 
Pastoral Work, especially in Private Instruction and Catechising ; with 
an Open Confession of our too Open Sins. Prepared for a Day of Hu- 
miliation, kept at Worcester, December 4, 1655, by the Ministers of that 
County, who subscribed the Agreement for Catechising and Personal 
Instruction, at their entrance upon that work. By the Rev. Richard 
Baxter. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 
m.dccc.lx. pp. 560. 8 vo. 

This work of Richard Baxter can not be praised too highly, and need 
not be praised at all. 

Outlines of Theology. By the Rev. A. Alexander Hodge, Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, Fredericksburg, Virginia. New York : Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. 1860. pp. 522. 8vo. 

An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. Charles 
Bridges, M. A., Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorsett., author of an “ Expo- 
sition of Psalm cxix ; ” 44 Commentary on Proverbs “ Christian Min- 
istry ; w 44 Memoir of Mary Jane Graham ; ” etc. New York : Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1860. pp. 389. 12mo. 

All the works of Mr. Bridges are valuable helps to Christian devotion. 

A Brief Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures ; for the special benefit of Junior Theological Stu- 
dents ; but intended also for Private Christians in general. By Alex. 
McClelland, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at New Brunswick. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. pp. 
336. 12mo. 

This volume contains many shrewd and sagacious remarks. It will be 
read with interest and profit. 

My Saviour : or, Devotional Meditations, in Prose and Verse, on the 
Names and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. John East, A. M., 
Rector of Croscombe, Somerset, Eng. New York : Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1860. pp. 252. 18mo. 
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From the house of Charles Scribner we have received the following 
publications : 

Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical 
History. By Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D. New York : Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street. London : Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1861. 
pp. 319. 12mo. 

Many of these Notes are suggestive, and well adapted to quicken the 
mind. 

The Gospel according to Matthew. Explained by Joseph Addison 
Alexander, D. D. New York : Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 456. 
12mo. 

This Commentary exhibits the same intellectual traits, and is written in 
the same style, which characterize the previous commentaries of its author. 

Thoughts on Preaching. Being Contributions to Homiletics. By 
James W. Alexander, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 
514. 12mo. 

This volume is fragmentary, yet valuable. It contains many valuable 
hints, which will be incorporated in some future System of Homiletics. 

Christian Nurture. By Horace Bushnell. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1861. pp. 407. 1 2mo. 

The writings of Dr. Bushnell are characterized by freshness and origi- 
nality of thought, and by great vigor of diction. The substance of the 
present volume has elicited much controversy, and will doubdess continue 
to challenge investigation. 


We have received from Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, the 
seventh edition of Kurtz's Manual of Sacred History. In a previous Vol- 
ume, we have commended this as “ the best book of the kind we have ever 
examined." 

From the same publishers we have Kurtz’s Text Book of Church Histoiy, 
Vol. I. extending to the Reformation ; Vol. II. (which is in preparation) 
will extend to the present time. This is a very convenient and reliable 
manual. The author is eminent in his department ; and he has here con- 
densed, into one 12mo. volume of 534 pages, a vast amount of well-digested 
and well-arranged matter, relating to the history of the church. 
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ARTICLE I. 

WAS THE APOSTLE PAUL THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS? 

BY PROFESSOR R. D. C. ROBBINS, MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has met the fate of all anony- 
mous productions in every age. We cannot wonder that its 
authorship has been much questioned in modern times, when 
even Shakspeare’s Plays have been accused of illegitimacy, 
and the Iliad and Odyssey, instead of being allowed to claim 
the honor of descent from the blind old bard of Scio’s rocky 
isle, have been compelled to be content with an origin from 
wandering minstrels or cyclic poets. If Junius still wanders 
like u Japhet in search of a Father,” or, with less success 
than Electra in the play, is yet unable to discern a brother’s 
locks among all its contemporaries, we cannot wonder that 
an anonymous writing of the first century of the Christian 
era, whose real or supposed author is not mentioned for a 
hundred years at least after it first appeared, has given 
occasion to some discussion in these latter ages, in which, if 
Vol. XVIII. No. 71. 40 
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a doubt should arise in reference to the foundation of the 
most costly structure, some hand would be found ruthless 
enough to undermine it in order to solve the doubt. 

In tracing the history of the treatment of this Epistle in 
ages past, the greatest wonder is, that it should have been, 
with so little opposition, attributed to one author. The num- 
ber who have fully denied its Pauline origin is certainly very 
few. And still fewer have been able to satisfy themselves 
who the author was, if not the apostle Paul. One has con- 
jectured that Barnabas, another that the evangelist Luke, 
another that Apollos or Silvanus, wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; but the arguments that have been adduced have 
been few and of little weight. The canonical authority of 
the Epistle does not necessarily depend upon the Pauline 
authorship, although the proof of both is, to a considerable 
extent, the same ; hence some have doubtless felt that it 
was of comparatively little importance to determine who its 
author was. Still it cannot be denied that it lends addi- 
tional interest to the book, if we can feel that it is the 
production of the great apostle ; and especially do the 
arguments for the superiority of the Christian to the Jewish 
dispensation gain additional force in the words of him who 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and had been educated in 
all the strictness of the Jewish schools, and in the centre of 
Jewish influence. 

It will not, we hope, be deemed inappropriate to ask the 
attention of the readers of the Bibliotheca once more to the 
arguments that may have a bearing upon the authorship of 
this epistle. Most of them have often been brought forward 
previously, and may be quite familiar to those who have 
paid special attention to the literature of the epistle ; but 
still they must be repeated, at some length, in order to pre- 
sent the combined influence of the whole proof, which seems 
to us quite conclusive in favor of its Pauline authorship* 

We shall naturally first give the external testimony in refer- 
ence to the author of the epistle, and then the internal proofs, 
with such an examination of the objections which have been 
adduced as the limits of a Review Article will allow. 
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The Epistle in the Apostolic Age . 

During the apostolic age there is no positive testimony 
in reference to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Many, indeed, maintain that 2 Pet. 3 : 15, 16 is conclusive : 
u And account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salva- 
tion ; even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; as also in 
all his epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which 
are some things hard to be understood,” etc. It cannot be 
doubted that there is a similarity of language and sentiment 
in the first clause of verse 16 to some passages in Hebrews ; 
as 6 : 12 ; 4 : 15, 16 ; 2 : 17, 18 ; 12 : 24, and we find, also, in 
Heb. 5: 11, 12, a passage on which verse 16 may be based. 
Besides, Forster contends that Peter, in both his epistles, “is 
under great obligations to the Epistle to the Hebrews for 
peculiarities of thought and language.” He uses “ several 
remarkable words, peculiar to Hebrews and his own two 
epistles,” 1 and also uses them in connection with “ other 
peculiar words belonging to St. Paul’s unquestioned epis- 
tles,” a while “ these verbal coincidences will be found to 
open out into coincidences of sentiment and reasoning on a 
more extended scale.” * Still there does not seem to be any- 
thing positive and distinguishing enough to warrant the 

1 for example, applied to the death of Christ, once for All (l Pet. 3:18; 

Heb. 9 : 26, 28) ; cfooSor, understood of the entrance of the faithful into Christ’s 
kingdom and glory (2 Pet. 1:11; Heb. 10 : 19) ; fydayror, applied to designate 
Christ and Christ’s inheritance (I Pet. 1:4; Heb. 7 : 26) ; &vu»n or, employed in 
the same peculiar sense and application (1 Pet. 1:19; Heb. 9 : 14). This decisire 
coincidence is unexampled elsewhere, throughout the New Testament ; ovfirc&fo 
(1 Pet. 3:8); trvtiTc&fa (Heb. 4:15; 10 : 34) ; frurrurfi 6 s ( 1 Pet. 1:2; Heb. 
12 : 24 ; cf. also, 9 : 13, 19, 21 ; 10 : 22) ; xaptirlhjfios (1 Pet. 1:1; 2:11; Heb. 
11:13). Forster’s Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Sec. 
14. p. 628. 

* E. & 4 *ofu>s, 1 Pet. 1 : 19, is coupled with teitikot (a word borrowed also 
by .James), l Tim. 6 : 14 ; i^lcon-os, again, 1 Pet. 1 : 4 is conjoined with the 
Pauline term ty&opror (l Cor. 9:25); waperiSufios (1 Pet. 2:11), with x&poucot 
(Eph. 2 : 19) ; while ^arr<*pdr stands in connection (l Pet. 1 : 2) with the Pau- 
line word kyto 0 p 6 s and with forcuro^, the keystone of Romans, p. 628, 9. 

* On this point cf. 1 Pet. 1:1; 2:11, with Heb. 11 : 13, and Eph. 2:19; 1 
Pet. 1 :2, with Heb. 12 : 14, 24, and Heb. 9 : 13, 19, 20, 21 ; and 10:19, 22; 1 
Pet. 1 : 9, 19 — 20, with Heb. 10:36, and Heb. 1:1; and 9 : 14, and various other 
passages quoted and commented upon by Forster, p. 629, sq. 
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confidence which Forster expresses upon this point It 
merely amounts to a probability , not to a certainty . 

Forster (p. 567) also finds incidental proof of the Pauline 
origin of the Hebrews in Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, 
Ignatius, and especially in Polycarp. The argument in the 
latter Father in favor of the Epistle of the Hebrews, he thus 
sums up : “ His whole epistle [to the Philippians] consists 
of phrases and sentiments taken from the New Testament. 
The existence, it follows, of marks of reference in this 
epistle, to the Epistle to the Hebrews, is, in other words, so 
far as it goes, the existence of testimony to the canonical 
authority of this epistle, as valid as that to the canonical 
authority of any other part of the New Testament. But 
the marks in St Polycarp, of reference to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, are (his reference to the epistles of Peter not 
excepted) more numerous than his marks of reference to any 
other book of the New Testament. The shortness of the lat- 
ter will enable the reader, without trouble or difficulty, to 
judge for himself as to the correctness of this statement ; 
while the statement itself will admit of being materially 
lowered without affecting in the least degree the validity of 
the proof arising from the series of coincidences here submit- 
ted. In the last place, the whole body of references, possible, 
probable, and undoubted, are, in argumentative fairness, to 
be taken in connection with the fact that there exists, in this 
letter of Polycarp to the Philippians, one passage which, 
tried by the received tests of criticism, amounts to an un- 
doubted quotation , as a precept of apostolical authority , or 
rather as a precept of Saint Paul \ of Heb. 12 : 28.” 

In weighing the testimony of the Apostolic Fathers, we 
should not forget that the question had not apparently yet 
arisen in reference to the author and authority of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and that the testimony in reference to it is 
“ as strongly marked as most of the testimonies of an equally 
early date bearing upon the canonical authority of the other 
books of the New Testament. At the commencement of 
the second century of the Christian era, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews consequently stood on the same footing, in point 
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of historical evidences, with by far the greater part of the 
New Testament.” 1 There is certainly a greater number 
of allnsions, in Clemens Romanus, to the Epistle of the 
Hebrews than to any other epistle of the New Testament.* 
Still be nowhere mentions the name of the title or author. 
Neither does he, in his allusions to the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, Ephesians, Romans, Galatians, Colossians, Tim- 
othy, only in chap. 47, where he cites the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he reminds the Corinthians most naturally, 
having special occasion to do so, of that which Paul had 
already written to them.* 

The Testimony of the Eastern Church. 

The first testimony is that of Pantaenus , the head of the 
celebrated school at Alexandria, about a. d. 180, 44 the most 
learned Christian of the age in which he lived, and one 
whose weight and authority in the churches was very great.” 
It is found in an extract from his successor, Clement’s work 
u Hypotyposes,” preserved by Eusebius, 4 and is as follows : 
44 Now, as our blessed presbyter [Pantaenus] has said, since 
the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle 
to the Hebrews, Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on 
account of modesty does not subscribe himself as the 
apostle to the Hebrews, both out of reverence for his Lord, 
and because, being a preacher and an apostle to the Gentiles, 
by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the Hebrews.” 6 

This view of Pantaenus is referred to by Clement in proof 
of his own belief, that Paul was the original author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. For immediately preceding the 
above quotation from Herodotus, he says : 44 In the work 

1 Forster, p. 613, 614. 

* See Kirchhofer’s Quellensammlnng zur Gesch. d. N. Test. Kanons, p. 233 
•eq ; Ebrard App. to Comm. Ch. 4 (A), and Forster, p. 575 seq. 

1 Ebrard, App. p. 395. Davidson’s In trod. Vol. III. p. 262. 

4 Hist. Eccl. Lib. VI. Ch. 14. 

* v H5ij lot 6 fxcutdptos xp€<rfi6rtpos f h rd 6 Klpios dx6crro\os &)*, rov 

norrotepdropos kxtcrrdKrj xpbs 'E$palovs f Hid pttpdrnjra 6 navAor lot dr rk 
&tnf ixtarakplvos oIk 4yypdnpti iavrbv 'E fSpalvr kv6<rro\oy t bid rc tV *pbs rbv 
Kvpiop Tiprfiv* Bid rt rb 4 k xfpiovatas , Kal tois 'Efipaiois ^ntrWAAfiv, 4Svlbv tcfipvKa 
Srra ad At&ttoAoi'. 

40 * 
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called Hypoty poses, he [Clement] asserts that Paul is the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that as it was 
addressed to the Hebrews, it was written in the Hebrew 
language ; but that Luke, carefully translating it, gave it to 
the Greeks. Whence the same coloring of style is found as 
in the Acts of the Apostles. The inscription : 4 Paul the 
apostle, 9 is not probably added, because writing to the 
Hebrews, who were prejudiced against him and suspected 
him, he very prudently would not deter them from reading it 
by prefixing his name.” 1 

It is a matter of no importance, as far as our present pur- 
pose, the authorship of the epistle, is concerned, whether the 
reason given for the omission of the name is the real one or 
not. The fact that he was at least the original author, 
seems to be unquestioned. But we have still further proof in 
the writings of Clement still extant, that Paul was the author, 
without any reference to the Hebrew original. E.g ., 44 Stro- 
mata ii. p. 362, where, in the midst of a literal quotation from 
Heb. 11 : 1, 2, 6, Clement adds : Kara top 'beiop dirooroXop, 
according to the divine apostle , i. e. Paul. Cf. also p. 364. 
In p. 420, he cites Heb. 6 : 11, 20 in connection with Gal. 5 : 
6, and both as declarations of Paul. Ibid. iv. p. 514 sq., he 
cites Heb. 10 : 32 — 39 and 11 : 36 — 39, expressly calling them 
the declarations of the same apostle who wrote Phil. 4 : 11 
— 13, which he had just cited. In p. 525, he attributes Heb. 
12 : 14 — 16 ; 13:4 to the same apostle who wrote Titus 2 : 3, 
which he had just cited. In p. 577 he cites Heb. 5:12; 6:1 
expressly as the words of Paul ; and again, in p. 645, he cites 
a part of the same passage in the same manner.” 

The testimony of Clement is specially valuable, since he 


1 *Ey & reus f TvoTvw&<r*<ri .... r^y srpbs *E fipaiovs brttrrok^y nouAou p±y 
cTvcu <f>7fai’ ycypdtpfrcu ' E&palois 'EPpcutcij <p<ayjj' Aovicay <f>t\orifioes ft&ippnj- 
y*6<rav to 4kHovvou rots "Ekkr)<riy. "O&ev rbv avrby XP* Ta temrit rfr 

ippLrjutlav ravrfjs rf/s brt<rro\rjs Kcd rtav trpd£cwy. Mfy *poyfypd.<{focu & rb, navAo* 
kw6<fro\os y *Ik6t<os‘ 'E&patots ydp <pr)<rty briar 4 Way icp6\itfny *l\ri<p6ai tear' avrov , 
*a) vvoTrrfvowrty avrby, avytr&s iravv ovk 4y upxv kirtor p€\pty alrrovs rb Sro/ta 
Ms. Lib. VI. 14. 

* See Staart’s In trod, to Comm, on Heb. $ 7. p. 88, 9. Ebrard, App. ch. 4 
(A) ; Davidson’s Introd. Vol. III. p. 187 ; Blcek Einl. p. 99 seq. et alii. 
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bad not passed his whole life shut up in the school of Alexan- 
dria, but “had travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and 
Egypt, in quest of knowledge, and employed masters in these 
countries.” He may then be considered as giving substan- 
tially the general sentiment of the churches, both in the East 
and West, at the close of the second century. For it is 
hardly supposable that he would so often and positively 
speak of Paul as the author of the Hebrews, if he had known 
of any considerable opposition to this view, without mak- 
ing some allusion to it 

Origen, who flourished about a. d. 220, was the successor 
of Clement at Alexandria, and spent most of his life in the 
study and explanation of the scriptures, is the next witness 
for our epistle. That he often cites it as Pauline in origin 
cannot be questioned. In his Comm, in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 60), 
he says : “ And in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the same 
Paul says : God, who in ancient times, etc., Heb. 1 : 1, 2 ; ” * 
and again, p. 162 : “ Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews .” 2 
In his book against Celsus, he says : u For it is written by 

Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians and the same 

apostle says, ye have need* etc., Heb. 5 : 12.” In his treatise 
on prayer, he quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews as an epistle 
of the same apostle who wrote the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(De Oratione, i. p. 250). In a homily preserved in a Latin 
translation, he says : “ Paul himself, the greatest of the 
apostles, writing to the Hebrews, says,” and then quotes Heb. 
12 : 18, 22, 23. 4 In addition to numerous references similar 
to the above, he (in Homil. vii. in Jos.) ascribes fourteen 
epistles to Paul, including of course our epistle to make out 
the number. It is true that he sometimes speaks of it as if 
its authorship were questioned, as in his Comm, on Matt. 22 : 
27, where, after quoting the Hebrews he says : “ But suppose 


1 Kal iv rrj % pbs *E /Bpalovs, 6 airrbs riaCAor <prjai t «c. r. A. 

1 O IlavXos, iv rj wpbs 'E0palovs, k. t . A. 

* riyparrcu ybp xapit IlauAy ijftwv K opiv&iois ixurriWovn .... 6 84 ainbs 
.... 4>v<rU y*y6vart XP* ICL * tx oyT * s f *• T * A. 

4 Ipse ergo apostolorum maximus Paulas .... dicit, ad Hebraeos, 

sen bens, etc. See, also, numerous other references to the same effect as the 
afore, in Stuart’s Heb., Introd. $ 7, Bleek Einl. et alii. 
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that some one rejects the Epistle to the Hebrews as not 
Paul’s,” 1 and, a little after : 44 Yet if any receives the He- 
brews as Paul’s.” 2 There is also a passage in a letter to 
Africanus, in which he speaks of the inclination of those who 
reject the epistle as not being Paul’s, and adds : 44 With one 
who does thus, other reasons must be privately employed, in 
order to show that Paul was the author of the epistle.” * 

The whole testimony of Origen is perhaps best preserved 
by Herodotus, in an extract from one of Origen’s homilies 
on the Hebrews, which were published when he was more 
than sixty years old ; and though long, ought perhaps to be 
quoted entire here. 44 The style of the Epistle to the He- 
brews has not the negligence in diction of the apostle who 
confesses himself to be rude in speech, t. e., phraseology. 


i “ Sed pono aliqaem abdicare epistolam ad Haebraeoa quasi non Pauli,” etc. 
Ebrard says that Origen in this and the following passages presupposes an a6ao> 
lute denial of the Pauline authorship as possible, but only as possible. .... 
He distinctly takes it for granted that some might feel themselves compelled to 
doubt the authority on internal grounds , etc. Ap. IV. (A). Tamen siquis siu- 
cipit ad Haeb. quasi epistolam Pauli, etc. See Davidson’s Introd. Vol. III. p. 1S7. 

* Thus Ebrard says : “ The question treated of in the context of this passage 
(«f ru oly 4KK\T)<rta (x* 1 rairriv IvarroX^y &s UavXov), is not at all, whether the 
epistle was written by Paul or came into existence without Paul having anything 
to do with it. That the ancient tradition imputed it to Paul was a settled point, 
and only the certainty of this tradition would induce Clement and Origen to 
form these two conjectures, by which the un-Pauline style at variance witlt the 
tradition might be explained. The question with Origen is rather, whether the 
epistle, precisely as we have it. in Greeks can have come directly from Paul. The 
old tradition called it Pauline; the un-Pauline style had, however, justly (!) 
struck the Alexandrians ; it had become the settled opinion among them that 
the epistle in its present form could not be directly from Paul ; either it is a trans- 
lation of an Aramaic original (as Clement wrongly supposed ), or, according to 
the preferable conjecture of Origen, Paul did not dictate the words of it, but 
gave only the yvfipara for it. These views, under the influence of the catechist 
school in Alexandria and the neighborhood, may have been generally spread ; 
hence Origen carelessly mentions them ; but then it may have struck him that 
this hypothesis might give offence, that there might possibly be churches which 
would zealously maintain the immediately Pauline origin. Against these, be 
says, we cannot take any steps, as the ancient tradition names the epistle simply 
as one of Paul’s. That the words fy* 1 hvr^y &s IlatfAov, according to the con- 
text, forms the antitheses only to the view of Origen, and not to au opinion 
according to which the authorship of Paul would be absolutely dented, is indeed 
clear as the sun.” App. IV. p. 398. 
a Stuart’s Comm. Introd. $ 7. 
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Bat tbe Epistle is written in purer Greek, as every one must 
confess who is able to discern differences in style.” Again, 
he says : “ The thoughts in this epistle are admirable, and not 
inferior to the acknowledged writings of the apostle. This 
every one will grant who is familiar with his productions.” 
Afterwards he adds : w I should say that my belief is that the 
sentiments are the apostle’s, but the phraseology and diction 
belong to some one who expresses in words the thoughts of 
the apostle, and as it were copimented on the words of his 
master. If then [however) any church receives this epistle 
as Paul’s, let it even receive commendation for this ; for not 
without reason have the ancients handed it down as Paul’s. 
Who penned the epistle, God only certainly knows ; but a 
report has come to us from certain ones, who say that 
Clement, bishop of Rome, and from others that Luke, the 
author of the Acts, wrote this epistle.” 1 

From this testimony of Origen several points should be 
noticed. 

1. It is indisputable that he had an unquestioning belief 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was in substance the 
production of Paul. The numerous instances of direct 
quotation from it as the apostle’s, just as he quoted bis 
unquestioned epistles, and his unhesitating ascription of 
fourteen epistles to him, put the matter beyond legitimate 
question. 

2. He held this belief with the feeling that the style 
differed from Paul’s in his other epistles, and with the 
knowledge that it had been controverted, but with the confi- 
dence that there were arguments sufficient to convince the 
disbeliever ; “ for with such a one,” he says, u other reasons 
must be privately employed in order to show that Paul was 
the author.” 

1 'O x a P aKT hp t ijs ms rrjs wpbs 'E&paiovs iwiyeypappirris iwi<rroArjs f ovk 

t& iv A dysp iSturikbp rov &wo<rr6\ou t 6po\oyfiaavros iaurrbr Miurrrjp cIpcu tq> A6ytp t 
Tovrim rjj <ppda«i. *AAKk iarlp rj iwiaroA^ avv&iffu rrjs 'LWrjrucwripa, 

was 6 iwiordptvos Kplvup tppdrr Suupop&s, Afiokoytiffeu &r. n&ii' re al 5n rd 
pv^utra rrjs iwurroArjs bwtpda td l<rri, *al ov Srbrtpa rcip hwoeroKutStv &no\oyov- 
p4p*p ypappdr**. Kal rovro hr <rufi<p4)<rai tfoai dArfrts was 6 wpoaix** rp ^ a ~ 
yrdati r p dwooroAucp. 
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3. We have proof from these quotations that the au- 
thority of tradition, as he estimated it, was in favor of the 
direct Pauline origin of the epistle. For what else can 
he mean by the declaration : “ The ancients (ol apxaioi a*> 
Spe ;) 1 * * * * * * 8 have, not without reason, handed it down as Paul’s; 
t. e., as his in opposition to Origen’s view, that the thoughts 
were his, while the language was another’s ? 

4. There is no proof, from Origen, that there was a tra- 
dition that either Clement or Luke was the author of the 
Hebrews, only that an opinion to that effect had been 
expressed in his own time ; for nothing more can safely be 
made out from the phrase 17 Bk ek f)pa<; (ffoaacura? a report 
has come to our ears , especially when taken in connection 
with the words inro rurav pkv Xeyop tow, k. t. X. from those who 
sag, etc. 

5. The meaning of the declaration u Who wrote the epis- 
tle,” etc., is not who is the author of it, but who committed it 
to writing , who penned it Otherwise there would be a 
direct contradiction to what he says in this same passage : 
the sentiment, or thoughts, are the apostle } s , as well as to bk 
frequent and unequivocal designation of Paul as the author 
in numerous other passages. 

6. Although Origen, from the style merely , attributed the 
penning of the epistle, perhaps from Paul’s dictation, to 
some other hand than the apostle’s, yet he was not able 
to designate the person, and did not give his assent to 
the report that Clement or Luke wrote it, and did not 
allow this notion in reference to the style to weaken 


1 The reference of ol hpx<dot, exclusivity to Clement and P&ntaenos is absurd, 

since the/ were Origen’s immediate predecessors and almost contemporaries. 

Thus Davidson well says : “ If Origen does not intend all the ancients, including 

the Christians in the East and West, he must refer generally to the ancient men 

belonging to the Alexandrian church. And those who were ancient in relation 

to this father must hare immediately succeeded the apostles. Thus Pant sen as 
and Clement may be numbered among the ancients, though it is an arbitrary and 

unnatural restriction to limit it to them.” Vol. III. p. 190. 

8 We are aware that Davidson and others maintain that this phrase imfiiea 
that “ such accounts had existed before his time,” hot it seems to us without 
good reason. See Davidson’s Introd. Vol. III. p. 190. 
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his confidence in it as the real production of the great 
apostle. 1 

After the time of Origen, for two centuries at least, the tes- 
timony of the church and school at Alexandria is unhesitating 
and unvaried. Dyonisius, his disciple, who flourished about 
km d. 247, says in an epistle to Fabius of Antioch : 44 Paul 
also says, 4 * They also, like those to whom Paul bore testi- 
mony (Hebrews 10 : 34), took with joy the spoiling of their 
goods.’ * ” 2 Theophrastus (about a. d. 282) is equally ex- 
plicit : 44 Paul also says, For it is impossible for those who 
have been once enlightened,” etc. (Heb. 6 : 4 — 6.) 8 So Hie- 
rax, Peter, Alexander, Athanasius, Theophilus, Serapion, 
Cyril of Alexandria, down to Euthalius (a. d. 460), who, 
although he recognizes the fact that objections have been 
made to it, yet sets them aside and declares it to be Paul’s. 4 
Other persons in Egypt, though not Alexandrians, might 
also be quoted, but it is deemed unnecessary. 6 

We should not neglect to notice that its position in the 
canon was different in these early ages from the one it 
now occupies. Ebrard says its Pauline origin 44 is confirmed 
by the remarkable circumstance that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as is still evident from the numbering of the 
Kephalaia in the Cod. B., originally stood between the Ep. 


1 Thus Forster says : “ Origen, at the commencement of the third century, 
following out, apparently, an obscure hint of his master, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, first started a doubt ns to the Greek of the Epistle to the Hebrews being the 
composition of Saint Paul ; the style, in his opinion, being iKXriytKwrbpa, purer 
Greek than that of St. Paul in his other writings. This doubt , however, regarded 
not in the, feast degree the question of authorship. For both Origen and Clement, 
agreeably to the tradition of the church in their time, constantly held the epistle 
to be the production of St. Paul The opinion, therefore, pronounced by the 
former, amounts only to this, — the private judgment of a very eminent, but 
very fanciful scholar, on the character of St. Paul’s Greek style.” Apostol. 
Auth. of Hebr. In trod. p. 5. 

* Ko) t br opiraA^r rwtr tnmpx^vToav bfioiots iueiuois oTs teal Ilat/Xos ipaprvpTiffe 

(Heb. 10 : 34), p § rk rpootSi^atno. Herod. Hist Eccl. VI. 41. 

* Apud Atlmn. Opp. Ep. ad Serap., quoted by Davidson ; *ol b ITaOAos 8b 
fipn r hJbvvarov yhp rois &*a£ tpvruribbrras, «r. r. X. 

4 See for the references in these authors, Stuart’s Com. Introd. f 7, and 

Davi ison, I II. p. 191. 

6 See Stuart, as above. 
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to the Galatians and that to the Ephesians, and was not till 
a later period in the fourth century placed after the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (as in Cod. A and C), and still later 
after the pastoral epistles.” 1 * * 

In Syria, Palestine, and Greece, the tradition was uni- 
formly in favor of the Pauline authorship, until the time of 
the Arian controversy. About the middle of the third cen- 
tury the council at Antioch, in its official capacity, defi- 
nitely designates it as Paul’s, and ranks it with the epistles 
to the Corinthians: now the Lord is that Spirit, according to 
the apostle (2 Cor. 3 : 17). And, according to the same, For 

they drank of the spiritual rock, etc. (1 Cor. 10:4) 

And of Moses the apostle writes: Esteeming the reproaches 
of Christ greater riches, etc. (Heb. 11 : 26). * Methodius, 
bishop of Olympus in Syria and of Tyre, probably refers to 
10 : 1 and 12 of this epistle of Paul, though it is not absolutely 
certain. 8 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Jacob of Nisibis (a. d. 
325), and Ephrem Syrus, in numerous passages, ascribe this 
epistle to Paul. 

But still more important confirmation of the Pauline 
origin of the epistle is found in the ecclesiastical historian 
Eusebius of Cesarea, who was the first who made the 
enumeration of the books of the canon of scripture the 
object of his special attention. In his commentary on the 
Psalms, he refers to and quotes the epistle very frequently, 
attributing it to the apostle Paul without the least hint of 
any doubt about its authorship.” 4 * * Thus, in his Commen- 
tary on the Second Psalm, he writes : “ The Hebrew said 
that the right reading was ctckov, which also Aquila had ; 
but the apostle, being acquainted with the law, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews made use of the word in the LXX. (Heb. 


1 App. to Comm. £h. IV. (A). 

* 'O Kvpios rb xyfv/jLa, Kcnb. r by kx6<r roKor Karh Sb rbv abr6y. faivoy yhp 4 k 

iryfVfxaTiKris irtTpat, k. t. A Kal ir ep\ MwtWwr fulfaya %\ovroy Tjyrtcrdfitvos, 

k. t. A. Mansi Collect. Concil. Tom. I. p. 1036. 

8 See Stuart, Davidson, and Bleek. 

4 See Davidson, III. p. 192, where he quotes ns follows : 6 n4v rorye 'E&pdun 

4\4yero Kvptoy that rqj Af£«k>f I r c kov , Svtp Kal ’Ajrfoas wtiroiriKty 6 bb &w6<rro- 

Aos, yofiopta&b* v*d‘PX u *'t b rjj xpbs 'E/3 palovs rjj r&y 6 ixpfo 9 * 0 * Km T * 
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1 : 5).” So in his History he says : “ Fourteen epistles are 
clearly and certainly Paul’s, but yet it is proper to say that 
some, with the church at Rome, reject that to the Hebrews, 
alleging that it is denied to be Paul’s.” 1 And in another 
passage (Eccl. Hist. ii. 25) he plainly reckons the Hebrews 
among the acknowledged (ofwkoyovfievoi) epistles, while 
James, Jude, 2 Peter and 2 and 3 John are among those 
which are disputed (aimXeyopevoi). In one passage, while 
he maintains the Pauline authorship of the epistle, he has 
been supposed to give his sanction to the theory of Origen, 
of a Hebrew original. After saying that Clement often 
quoted the Epistle to the Hebrews, he adds : “ Wherefore not 
without reason this epistle is reckoned among the writings 
of Paul. For when Paul had written to the Hebrews, in 
their vernacular language, some say that Luke the evan- 
gelist, and others that this same Clement, translated the let- 
ter, which latter appears more like the truth, since there is a 
resemblance between the style and sentiments of Clement’s 
Epistle and the Epistle to the Hebrews.” a This passage, 
standing as it does by itself, affords no very decided proof 
that Eusebius meant anything more than to defend the 
epistle upon the ground of those who stumbled at the sup- 
posed dissimilarity of style between the Hebrews and the 
other epistles of Paul. This is the more probable, not to say 
almost certain, when we compare this passage with that 
quoted above from his Commentary on Ps. II., where the 

phrase : The apostle, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

made use of the word in the LXX ., plainly implies a Greek 
original. 

It is true that one passage is found which seems, at first, 


1 Tom & navAou xp6Br\\ot teal acupus al BeKarfofftpcr 5n yt Tufts, ifitHiKcuri 
r V rpbs 'Ef3palovs, irpbs rrjs Pufialwy Ik Koalas, <*>s pb TlauAoy odtrar avr^y &yr i- 
ktyfaZtcu tp-fiaavrts ov Biteaioy ayyouy. Hist. Eccl. III. 3. 

1 "Q &« y €ik6tus £Bo£fK avrb rots konrois iytcarakcx&yv* 1 ypdppauri rod bro<rr6- 
\ov. *EjS palots yip Bib rrjs rarplou y\i ^rrrjs iy ypdif/as dtpikrjKdrot rod TlauAou ol 
p*y rby tvayytXtffT^y A ovtcav, ol Bl rbv KA^/acmto tomtom aorby Ippfvcvacu keyoivt 
rify ypapfiy 6 «cal pakkoy ttrj hy bkijbl s t£* rbv opoioy rrji <f>pd<r*ws rfr 

r« tom Kk^peyros iviarokb*', teal rjjy wpbs 'E&palovs biroo’ufciv, koI rat p)j wdpjxa rb 
O Ixartpois rois ervyypdppaai yofipara teaSbcardyai. Hist. Eccl. III. 38. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 71. 41 
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contradictory to the above representation, where Ensebius 
appears to rank the Epistle to the Hebrews among the mm* 
Xeyo/ievai ypa<f>ai in the time of Clement of Alexandria ; 
since he speaks of Clement as making use, in his Stromata, 
of testimonies from the Wisdom of Solomon, the Book of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
those of Barnabas, Clement, and Jude. 1 * But, taken in con- 
nection with his abundant and unqualified testimony* to the 
authorship of our epistle, it cannot so much as intimate a 
passing doubt in his own mind, but merely a declaration 
that Clement quoted from writings that all did not receive 
without question. 

The extent to which the denial of the Pauline authorship 
of the Hebrews went in the time of Eusebius, is plainly indi- 
cated by another passage of the Eccl. Hist. vi. 20, where he 
says that Caius, in a dispute against Proclus, held “ at 
Rome in the time of Zephyrinus, blames the temerity and 
audacity of his opponents in composing new writings, and 
mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not numbering that 
which is inscribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to the 
present time this epistle is reckoned by some of the Romans 
as not belonging to Paul.” 3 * * * * 8 The natural inference would 
be, that all the opposition to the epistle which the historian 
deemed of any account was by some of the Romans . 


1 Hist. Eccl. VI. 13. 

* Stuart refers to the following passages in addition to those already referred 
to : In Comm, or Ps. II. Montfauc. Nov. Coll. Tom. I. p. 15, he says, srepl ol 
<pH<nv 6 Uavkos, quoting Heb. 12 : 22, and Gal. 4 : 26. The same passages are 
also referred to as the language of Paul on pp. 191, 201, 313, 360, 388, 431, 481, 

539, and several other parts of his works. Heb. 12 : 22, is also often referred to 
by itself. E. g., pp. 49, 50, etc. In p. 57, Heb. 11:1, and 1 Cor. 13 : 13, are cited 

as words of the same apostle ; so p. 175, Heb. 8:1,2; p. 248, Heb. 11 : 38 ; 

p. 175, Heb. 6:18; p. 615, Heb. 2 : 14. Vol. II. (Montf.) p. 437, Heb. 1 1 : 37 ; 

De Eccl. Theol. 1 : 19 f 10, Heb. 11 : 24 ; ibid. § 12, Heb. 4 : 14. In Praep. 
Evang. (Paris, 1628), p. 171, Heb. 7:7; 6 : 17, 18; 7 : 20—25. In Hist. Eccl. 

H. 17, he says : Sirotas 9} re icpbs 'EQpatovs, koI &Wat irketovs rov Tiavkov to/kxw- 
(tiv 4n<rrokal, i. e., such as the Epistle to the Hebrews, and severed other of the epistles 
of Paul contain . See Stuart’s Comm. Introd. $ 7. 

8 T uy tow iepov iiroorSkov beKarpi&v fiivtav ixurrokSty fisnjfiorcvei, r)fy vpfcs 
'E fipatovs fib ovy hpi&fii} 0 ’as rats koircus . ’Eircl «col sis Sevpo wo pit ‘Peepudeev r ( at y, 
oh fiofil(erai tow hiroarikov rvyxdyety. Lib. VI. 20. 
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That Eusebius was understood to give his sanction to the 
Pauline authority of the epistle, would seem to be evident 
from the uniformity of that belief in the Eastern church 
after his time. 1 * Among others, Cyril of Jerusalem (about 
a. d. 348), the council of Laodicea (363), in its sixtieth canon, 
Epiphanius (368), Basil the Great and Gregory Nazianzen 
(370), Gregory of Nyssa (371), Titus, bishop of Bostra (371), 
Theodore of Mopsuesta (392), and Chrysostom (398), all 
give testimony in favor of the Pauline origin of the Hebrews.® 
Jerome also remarks, in an epistle to Evagrius, that all the 
Greeks receive this epistle. 3 We might proceed to quote 
authorities in the fifth century also, but it is needless, as no 
one denies that, at this time, it was received in all the 
Eastern churches. 4 * 


The Testimony of the Western Church. 

In the Western church there is no direct evidence either 
for or against the Pauline origin of the Hebrews, until 
near the end of the second century ; and that adduced as 
belonging to that time is very doubtful. It is found in 
Photius, a writer of the ninth century, who says that 
Stephen Gobar (a writer of the sixth century) says that 
Irenaeus (of the close of the second century) and Hippolytus 
declare the Epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul’s.* In the 
writings of Irenaeus extant, no such testimony can be found, 
nor indeed any entirely certain evidences 6 of quotation from 

1 Archelans bishop of Mesopotamia, as well as the author of the Synopsis of 
8cripture (Athanasius), who were nearly contemporary with Eusebius, unhesi- 
tatingly received the epistle as Paul’s. 

* See Stuart's Comm. Introd. $ 7. 

8 Omnes Graeci recipiunt. 

4 Sec references in Davidson, III. p. 194. 

8 *Or» 'linroAvroj kclL Etfrqyouos r^y irpbs 'E& palovs brurroK^jy IlauAou, obtc 
fccfrov dyed ifxuriy. 

8 Ebrard says : “ That he knew the epistle is certainly confirmed in some 
measure by allusions in the writing Adv. Haereses.” After speaking of apparent 
allusions to Heb. 1 :3, and 11 : 5, he says : “ On the other hand, in a third pas- 
sage (IV. 11, 4), Quae (mundities exteriores), in jigwram Juturorum traditae 
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the Hebrews. From this last fact many have, with some 
reason, supposed that Gobar drew the inference that Irenaeus 
did not receive the epistle as Paul’s. Eusebius says nothing 
that would indicate the rejection of this epistle by Irenaeus, 
although he must have had his writings in a more perfect 
state than Gobar, and was accustomed to refer to the doubts, 
when any were expressed, by those from whom he quotes or 
to whom he refers. He testifies that Irenaeus did quote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but gives no positive indication 
whether as authorized scripture, or not He says : “ He 
wrote a book of various disputations, in which he mentions 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the book called the Wisdom 
of Solomon, quoting some expressions from them.” 1 The 
circumstance that it is mentioned in connection with the 
Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, does not by any means 
necessarily imply that he placed them in the same category, 
as Davidson claims, but merely that he found sentiments in 
both that were apposite to the purpose of his writing. On 
the whole, very little reliance can be placed upon the opinion 
of Irenaeus, whether in favor of or in opposition to the Pau- 
line origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews . 9 

The evidence that Hippolytus denied that Paul was the 
author of the Hebrews depends entirely upon the quotation 
from Photius above, and needs no further comment. The 


erant, velut umbrae cujusdam descriptionem faciente lege, atque delineante de tein- 
poralibus aetcrna, terrenis coelestia, it would be difficult not to see a recollection 
of passage* in the Epistle to the Hebrews (10:1, omhy yhp ?x M|f * rfoos r*y 
fieWSyruv hyaS&y ; cf. 8 : 5, r&y dxovpaviwy ; 9 : 23, rh inroSttypara r£y iy 
rote obpayois”). Comm. App. p. 401. 

1 The whole passage is as follows : 'AAA& yap xpbs rots hxo8o&et<riy Eapyraiow 
ovyypdfipcun *ol reus ixurrokais Qtperai Kal 0i0\loy ri *y 8 ta$4- 

pmy, ly $ rrjs xpbs r E0palovs iwurro\ijs teal tvjs Xtyoptrus aortas XoKopmyroi, 
pnjfxovflrei, fard rira airrwv ircLpa&Cfieyot. B. V. 25. 

* Ebrard says that if there had been positive statements of denial of the 
Pauline origin of the Hebrews in the writings of Irenaeus, “ Eusebius would 
assuredly have adduced the substance of these statements in the passage (v. 8) 
in which he brings together all that Irenaeus had expressed respecting the bibli- 
cal books.” . . . . “ It is certainly not impossible that Irenaeus held our 

epistle to be nn-Pauline ; but it is quite as possible that he had brought with 
him from Asia Minor to Lyons the tradition respecting the Paulino origin, 6*1 
that he was unwilling to urge this upon the Western church 
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opinion of Caius, a presbyter at Rome at the close of the 
second century, is against the Pauline origin of our epistle, 
as appears from the quotation above (p. 482, note). Murato- 
rias has published a fragment of an unknown author (a. d. 
190), perhaps the Caius mentioned above, in which the 
number of Paul’s epistles is said to be but thirteen . 

Tertullian (about a. d. 200) plainly ascribes the epistle to 
the Hebrews to Barnabas : “ For there is extant,” he says, 
u an epistle of Barnabas inscribed to the Hebrews, written 
by a man of such authority, that Paul has placed him in the 
same rank with himself in respect to abstinence,” etc. 1 This 
statement is more positive against the reception of the 
Hebrews by this Father and some of those about him, since 
it was to his purpose to make use of it as authoritative. 
But all he claims for it is, that it was written by the com- 
panion of Paul, and better received by the churches than the 
u Shepherd of Hermas.” 2 

Cyprian is supposed to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews 
from the list of Paul’s writings, since he says : “ The apostle 
Paul who has mentioned this legitimate and certain number 
[seven], writes to the seven churches,” 8 thus omitting our 
epistle. But it is by no means certain that he does not 
include it in this numeration, because it has no address to 
any church, although Davidson maintains that Jerome gives 
the commentary upon Cyprian’s words : u The apostle Paul 
writes to seven churches ; for the eighth , to which the Hebrews 
was written, is put by very many out of the number.” 4 But 
it is unnecessary to allude to other authors, as it is not ques- 
tioned that the Pauline authorship of the Hebrews was 
denied, in the Western church, until some time early in the 
fourth century. 

1 De Pudicitia c. 20 ; Exstat enim et Barnabae tit ulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis 
aoctoritatis viro ut quern Paalus juxta se constituent in abstinentia (I Cor. 
9 : 6 ). 

s Et utique receptior apod ecclesias epistola Barnabae, illo apocrypho Pastore 
[Hennas] moechorum, etc. 

* Et apostolus Panlus, qui hujus numeri legitimi et certi memiuit, ad septem 
ecclesias scribit. 

4 Paolos apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit (octara enim ad Hebraeos a 
plerisqoe extra numernm ponitur). 

41 * 
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We have already seen that in the time of Eusebius (fl. in 
the first half of the fourth century), a part of the Roman 
church only rejected the Hebrews. Hilary (about a. d. 350) 
quoted Hebrews 1 : 4 1 as the words of Paul. So Lucifer, 
bishop of Cagliari (354) ; Victorinus, a rhetorician of Rome 
(360) ; 2 Ambrose of Milan, Philaster, bishop of Brescia, Gau- 
dentius his successor, Rufinus and others in the latter half of 
the fourth century. Others, as Victorinus, Zeno, and Am- 
brosiaster, still doubted. 3 

But the testimony of Jerome and Augustine, which shows 
that the opinion had been previously divided, and whose 
influence settled the question for succeeding centuries, is of 
special importance here. Jerome often quotes the Hebrews, 
without question or modification, as Paul’s, or, which is the 
same thing, the apostle’s. So in his Epistle 26 ad Pam- 
mach. (Opp. Tom. I. 168, Ed. Par. 1643) ; also Ep. 61 ; 
Adv. Jovin. I. 3. p. 323 ; II. 1. p. 361 ; Ep. 34 ad Jul. ; Epist. 
3 ad Heliod., Comm, in Esaiam, Tom. IV. p. 21; also 28.« 
In his Commentary on Matt. xxvi. he says : “ Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, although many of the Latins doubt 
concerning it, says,” etc.* So in Comm, on Isa. c. 6, he 
says : w Hence Paul the apostle, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which the Latins do not generally receive,” etc. 6 

1 De Trinitatc, 4:11; Paulas ad Hebraeos dixit; tanto melior factus cst 
angel is, etc. 

2 Stuart's Introd. § 7. 

* Davidson, III. p. 179. 

4 See numerous other passages (referred to by Davidson Vol. III. p. 179, 
80 note), in his Comm, on various books of both the Old and New Testaments, 
and also in his work De nominibus Ilebraicis. 

4 Paulus, in epistola sua quae scribitur ad Hebraeos, licet de ea multi Latinontm 
dubitent, etc. 

• Iliad nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam quae inscribitur ad Hebraeos, non 
solum ab ecclesiis orient is, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Graeci sermonis 
8criptoribus quasi Pauli apostoli suscipi, licet plerique earn vel Barnabae vel 
Clemcntis arbitrentur ; et nihil interesse, cujus sit, cum ecclcsiastici viri sit et 
quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celeb re tar. Quod si earn Latinorum consuetudo 
non recipit inter scriptaras canonicas nec Graecarum quidem ecclesiao Apoca- 
lypsin Joannis eadem libertatac suscipiunt; et tamen nos utraque suscipiraus, 
nequaquam hujus temporis consuetudinem ; sed veterum scriptorum aoctoritatem 
sequentes, qai plerumque utriusque abutuntur testimoniis non ut interdum de 
apocryphis facere solent, sed quasi canon icis. Quoted in Davidson, III. p- 
181 - 2 . 
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In his Epistle to Dardanus, he says : “ It must be main- 
tained that this epistle, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
is received as the apostle Paul’s, not only by the churches of 
the East, but by all the ecclesiastical Greek writers of former 
times, though most [of the Latins] ascribe it to Barnabas or 
Clement ; ” and he also remarks that u it makes no differ- 
ence whose it is, since it belongs to an ecclesiastical man, 
and is daily read in the churches. But if the Latins do not 
commonly receive it as canonical, the Greek churches use 
the same liberty in reference to the Apocalypse of John. 
We, however, receive both , not regarding the custom of the 
present time, but the authority of ancient authors, who for 
the most part avail themselves of the authority of both as 
canonical , not as they are wont to employ apocryphal 
writings.” 1 The proof is abundant and incontrovertible that 
Jerome himself received the Hebrews as Paul’s, although he 
often, out of regard to those who rejected it, referred to it in 
a hypothetical manner. 2 * 

One passage in Jerome’s Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 
Writers deserves attention, as showing the opinion of those 
of his time who rejected it from the number of Paul’s 
writings : “ But the Epistle 4 to the Hebrews’ is believed not 
to be his [ Paul’s], on account of the difference of the style, but 
either Barnabas’s, according to Tertullian, or Luke the evan- 
gelist’s, according to others, or Clement’s, afterward bishop 
of Rome, who, they say, arranged and adorned the senti- 
ments of Paul in his own language ; or, indeed, because Paul 
was writing to the Hebrews, and on account of the prejudice 
against him among them he had omitted his name in the 
inscription. But he had written as a Hebrew to Hebrews, 
in Hebrew, his native language, most eloquently, so that 
those things which were eloquently written in Hebrew, are 
translated into more eloquent Greek than his other epistles, 


1 Unde ct Panins apostolus in epistola ad Hebraeos, qnam Latina consuetudo 

non recepit, etc. See also passage quoted above from Comm, on Matt. 26. 

* Comm, on Tit. Cap. i. Si quis vult recipere earn epistola m quae sub 

nomine Pauli ad Hebraeos script® est ; so in Ezech. c. XXVIII., Amos VIII. 
and some other passages. 
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and accordingly this seems to differ from the rest of the 
epistles of Paul.” 1 

In reference to the opinion of Augustine, there would 
seem to be little question, although Bleek and some others 
think they find evidence of vacillation, if not of unbelief, in 
some of his writings. In his Book De Doctrina Christiana 
(ii. 8) there are fourteen epistles of Paul, 2 * among which he 
particularizes the one “ ad Hebraeos.” He also often refers 
to and quotes the Hebrews as unquestionably Paul’s, in 
several instances, as : “ You have heard the apostle exhort- 
ing,” etc., 8 quoting Heb. 12 : 7 sq. ; “ Hear, therefore, what the 
apostle says,” 4 * quoting Heb. 13:4; and so in many other 
instances. 6 * In his commentary on “ Romans,” he not only 
attributes the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paul, but refers to 
a reason for the omission of his name in the inscription, and 
speaks of some who reject the epistle in consequence of this 
omission : “ Except the epistle which he wrote to the Hebrews , 
where he is said to have omitted the usual salutation at the 
beginning, designedly, lest the Jews who so perseveringly 
railed at him, taking offence at his name, should read it with 
a prejudiced mind, or refuse to read at all what he had writ- 
ten for their salvation. Hence, therefore, some have feared to 
receive that epistle into the canon of scripture,” 6 etc. 


1 Epistola autem quae fertur ad Hebraeos non ejus creditor propter stili aer- 
monisque distantiam, sed vel Barnabae juxta Tertullianum, vel Lucae evangel- 
istae, juxta quosdam, vel dementis, Romanae postea ccclesiae episcopi quern 
ainnt sententias Pauli proprio ordinasse et ornasse sertnone ,* vel certc, quia 
Paulas scribebat ad Hebraeos et propter invidiam sni apnd eos nominis titulum 
in principio salutation is amputoverat, scripserat aatem ut Hebraeis Hebraic©, 
id est suo cloquio dissertissime, ut ea quae eloquenter scrip ta fuerant in Hebraeo 
eloquentius verterentur in Graecum, et hanc causam esse, quod a ceteris Pauli 
epistolis discrepare videatur. Davidson, III. p. 180. 

* Quatuordecim epistolas Pauli apostoli. 

8 Audisti apostolum exhortantem, etc. Serm. 55, 5. 

4 Audi ergo quid dicit apostolus, etc. 

6 See Serm. 159, 1 : ad Hebraeos dicit Apostolus, etc., quoting Heb. IS : 4 ; 
in Serm. 177, c. 11, after 2 Cor. 8 : 13 ; Heb. 13 : 5 is quoted as words of the 
same apostle. 

• Exccpta epistola quam ad Hebraeos scripsit, ubi principium salutatorium de 

industria dicitur omississe, ne Judaei, qui adversus eum pertinaciter oblatrabaut, 

nomine ejus offensi vel inimico animo legerent vel omnino legere non cnnurent 
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A very strong confirmation of the opinion of Augustine, if 
any were needed, is found in the decrees of several councils 
at which Augustine was present and exerted a somewhat 
controlling influence. In that at Hippo, a. d. 393 (can. 36), 
and in the third at Carthage, a. d. 397 (can. 47), it is men- 
tioned separately 1 from Paul’s other epistles, as his ; and in 
the fifth at Carthage, a. d. 419 (can. 29), his epistles are 
reckoned as fourteen . 2 

Neither is it any valid objection to his confidence in this 
epistle that he frequently refers to it, without naming the 
author, as “the epistle which is written to the Hebrews,” 
“ the epistle to the Hebrews,” “ the epistle inscribed to the 
Hebrews.” 8 Nothing would be more natural than to refer 
to it in that way, as we now often do ; but he was doubtless 
influenced by the feeling that some for whom he wrote did 
not receive it as Paul’s. Hence he sometimes adds, after 
naming it, “ which the majority say is the writing of the 
apostle Paul, but some deny to be his.” 4 

After the time of Augustine, almost every writer of impor- 
tance received the Hebrews as the apostle’s, though some 
few still abstained from quoting it. 5 “ Thus,” says David- 
son, “ from the beginning of the fifth century the Pauline 
authorship was generally acknowledged and believed in the 
Latin church.” Innocent I., near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, writing to Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse, and giving 
a catalogue of canonical books, mentions among the others 
fourteen epistles of Paul. Near the end of this century, pope 

quod ad coram salutem scripserat. Unde nonnulli earn in canonem scripturarum 
recipe re timuerunt, etc. 

1 Pauli apostoli epistolae tredecira ; ejusdem ad Hebraeos una. 

* Epistolarum Pauli apostoli numeiv quatuordecem. 

* “Epistola quae scribitur ad Hebraeos,” “Epistola ad Hebraeos,” “Epistola 
quae in scribitur ad Hebraeos, etc. 

* Quam plures apostoli Pauli esse dicunt, quidum vero negant. De Civitate 
Dei. XVI. 22. 

* No reference is found to it, according to Davidson, in Leo the Great, or Oro- 
siua of Spain. And Isidore of Seville, speaking doubtless in reference to 
earlier ages, says : Ad Hebraeos autem epistola plurisque Latinis ejus (Pauli) 
esae incerta est, propter dissonantiam sermonis eandemque alii Barnabam con- 
scripfiisse, alii a Clemente scriptam fuisse suspienntur. 
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Galasius, at Rome, with a council of seventy bishops, 
included in a catalogue of canonical books which they 
made, fourteen epistles of Paul, to whom epistola una ad 
Hebraeos is attributed. Even the most sceptical must, 
with Bleek (p. 234), acknowledge that this is sufficient 
testimony to show that the churches of the West, at this 
time, received the Hebrews as the apostle’s. 


Recapitulation. 

1. In the apostolic age the Epistle to the Hebrews stands 
in the same category with nearly all of Paul’s other epistles, 
as far as authorship is concerned, and has as good a claim, at 
least , to a Pauline origin as most of the books of the New 
Testament have, of being the productions of their respective 
authors. 

2. In the Western church there is no directly reliable 
testimony, either for or against the Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews, until about the close of the second century. Still 
the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, who had travelled 
extensively both in the East and the West, would decidedly 
imply that no considerable opposition had been made to it 
there, previously to the time of his writing. 

3. It is acknowledged that the testimony of the Latin 
church Fathers, from the end of the second or beginning of 
the third, until some time in the first half of the fourth 
century, was generally against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, although but little positive testimony to that effect 
can be adduced. During the middle and latter part of the 
fourth century the testimony is not uniform, but gradually 
increasing, in favor of Paul as the author. From the time 
of Jerome and Augustine, who both favored the Pauline 
authorship, there were few dissentient voices even in the 
Latin church. Popes and councils almost uniformly, until 
a late period, when doctrinal questions exerted an influence, 
attribute fourteen epistles to Paul. 

4. In the Eastern church, including Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
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and Palestine, the testimony is continuous and decided 
in favor of Paul as the author of the Hebrews. This is not 
a mere unquestioned assent, such as might be handed down 
from one to another without inquiry, but it is a positive 
testimony, given with the full consciousness that its author- 
ship had been disputed, and in some cases, as that of Origen, 
with a persuasion, from the internal characteristics, that it 
must have been a translation or transcription by another 
hand. 

5. It is scarcely necessary to add a word further, since the 
preponderance of testimony is so decidedly in favor of the 
Pauline origin of the epistle. Yet two or three additional 
considerations seem to place the matter almost beyond 
question in a historical point of view. It is not merely to 
the number of witnesses that we are able to appeal. David- 
son well says: “ The value of the evidence furnished by the 
early Latin church cannot be put into comparison with the 
early Alexandrian. The former church was uncritical in 
comparison with the latter. It cannot be placed on an 
equal footing with the Alexandrian, either in learning or crit- 
ical skill.” 1 Besides, the authority of Jerome, who, although 
later in point of time, yet was “learned” and “extensively 
read,” and one “ who made use of the library of Caesarea, and 
therewith of the entire Christian literature of the first centu- 
ries,” 2 would go far to annul the negative testimony of his 
predecessors, were they far more numerous and learned than 
they can* be claimed to be. Another consideration has 
still more weight in favor of the Eastern belief. It is 
natural to suppose that there would be more, and more 
accurate knowledge among those to whom the epistle was 
sent, than among those with whom the author was tempo- 
rarily residing. Ebrard says : “ In Jerusalem [and Palestine], 
whither the epistle had been sent, it must have been known 
and learned who the author was ; for although he does not 
name himself in the inscription, the bearer of the epistle 
would certainly not deliver it with the words : 4 Here I bring 
you an epistle out of Italy from somebody ; who that some- 

1 Vol. HI. p. 196. * Ebrard’fi Comm. App. p. 399. 
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body is, you must not know,’ — for then had the authority 
of the epistle been but ill cared for.” 1 In some way it was 
doubtless indicated who the author was ; and as this 44 di- 
vinely authenticated document for the loosing of the bond 
between Christianity and Judaism gradually came to have a 
high significance for the whole of oriental Christendom, the 
knowledge of its author, too, must have spread first and 
most surely to Lesser Asia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece.”* 
In Italy the knowledge of the existence of such an epistle 
was doubtless but slowly spread abroad, and slowly re- 
ceived ; and hence some negative testimony against it was 
almost unavoidable. The entire change in the West as soon 
as the communication with the East became more frequent 
and intimate, shows that the arguments in favor of Paul as 
the author were such as could not well be resisted. It 
may be added, in conclusion, that those who questioned the 
Pauline authorship of the epistle, in the Latin church, are 
not at all agreed who the author is, so that we have the 
testimony of all early ecclesiastical writers of any value in 
favor of Paul’s, except a few in the Latin church, for two or 
three centuries, who would almost necessarily have little 
knowledge of the epistle, and little comparative interest in it, 
against one or two who have attributed it respectively to 
Barnabas, or Luke, or Clement of Rome, or Apollos, as 
author. 

Internal Evidence that the Apostle Paul is the Author of the 

Hebrews . 

The arguments from the characteristic peculiarities of 
style, and subjects treated of in the epistle have been 
many and various, and some of them claimed, with about 
equal right, by both the defenders and impugners of the 
Pauline authorship. The uncertainty of arguments from 
the different degree of finish of particular pieces of writing, 
the casual use of particular words or eveu phrases, the omis- 
sion of a particular formal manner of commencing or closing 


1 Comm. App. 405. 


* Comm. App. 405. 
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or even conducting a course of reasoning or sentiment or 
feeling, might be easily and clearly shown by a reference to 
different productions of any of our English authors. But it 
is unnecessary to take time to show a thing that is patent to 
every careful observer. Who can doubt that the peculiari- 
ties of a subject, the different circumstances of the writer, 
mental or physical moods, the real or supposed character 
and position of the persons to be influenced, and various 
other causes, will operate to produce a very different style 
in different writings of the same individual ? 

Who can say what causes operated upon the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ? We may naturally suppose that 
this letter, although sent to a particular church, was in- 
tended to exert an influence upon the Jews generally in 
Palestine. Now, although Paul was specifically the apostle 
to the Gentiles, yet the deep interest that he felt in his own 
brethren is often shown in his writings. “ I could wish,” he 
says, “ that myself were accursed from Christ, for my breth- 
ren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” u Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they might 
be saved.” With this strong feeling for those of his own 
nation, whom he had forsaken for the far-off Gentiles at 
Rome, while not improbably discouraging accounts were 
reaching him of the defection or little progress in Christian 
knowledge of those who had given hopes of better things, 
what improbability that the apostle was impelled to an effort 
of a higher literary character than ordinary ? The very theme 
itself — the superiority of our Lord Jesus Christ — would 
also have genially stirred the apostle as he could hardly have 
been, in writing any of his other epistles. It seems to me 
that the surprise would be more natural if, in these circum- 
stances, he had not risen to an unusual rhetorical effort. 

Even those who consider the style of the epistle as being 
at variance with its Pauline origin, when they speak of the 
style of the apostle without any reference to the Hebrews, 
recognize the difficulty of bringing all of the acknowledged 
epistles into one category in respect to characteristics. 
Thus Davidson says : u The style and diction usually 

Vol. XVIIL No. 71. 42 
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constitute an index of the mental and moral features, 
particularly in such individuals as are of transparent char- 
acter. In the present case there is a great variety, as might 
be expected from the many-sided man who stands before us. 
The epistles addressed to individuals and communities, 
under different circumstances, are wonderfully adapted, in 
tone and contents, to the parties in question ; while at the 
same time they represent different states of mind and feel- 
ing in the writer. In like manner, the speeches delivered 
by Paul before various audiences, evince a philosophic spirit 
or an unpolished aspect, in conformity with the minds he 
had to deal with. Hence the philosophical Athenians, and 
the rude Lycaonians, were addressed in a very different 
style. Every reader has felt the difficulty of obtaining a 
comprehensive and discriminating view of Paul’s general 
diction. One letter exhibits phrases and forms of expres- 
sion which serve to characterize itself ; but analogous 
expressions do not run through all his epistles , so commonly 
and clearly as to evince at once their common source. 
Similarities of diction are more within the circle of one, than 
the wider sphere of all Hence it is much easier to charac- 
terize the apostle as a writer, from one or several epistles, 
than from the entire collection .” 

It must be confessed that many of the arguments from 
internal characteristics, standing by themselves, are at least 
somewhat uncertain ; and that there is nothing in them 
that is so palpable as to leave no room for doubt But 
so much has been made of this kind of argumentation, 
that it is necessary to draw out, at some length, the par- 
ticulars that have been adduced upon both sides, in order 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion. And in this way, 
it appears to us, that we can make it appear, not only 
that we are not forced to yield to those who oppose the 
Pauline authorship ; but that, taken in connection with the 
strong external evidence, we need not doubt that it is Paul 
who gives his words of encouragement, exhortation, and 
admonition to his Jewish brethren. 
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The Allusions in the Epistle to the Hebrews that are indicative 
of Authorship. 

Not unfrequently a single allusion, in a piece of compo- 
sition, may be such as unequivocally to designate its author. 
But no such designation is found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. There are, however, allusions which have been 
referred to, by both those who defend and those who impugn 
its Pauline authorship, which deserve a brief notice here. 

1. Ch. 2 : 3, u How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him.” The 
author of the Hebrews, it is said, here classes himself with 
those whom he addressed, as having heard the facts per- 
taining to Christ’s life and mission from those who were 
eye-witnesses, and thus distinguishes himself from Christ’s 
immediate disciples, and implies that he could not have 
been an apostle, instead of laying stress upon his apostolical 
authority, as Paul is accustomed to do ; e. g*., Gal. ch. i. and 
2 Cor. xi., xii. 

In the first place, the passage does not necessarily dero- 
gate at all from the apostolical authority of the writer of the 
Hebrews. He might, as the chiefest of the apostles, thus by 
a kind of courtesy rank himself with those whom he ad- 
dresses. So Paul does often, as in 1 Cor. 10 : 8, 9 ; 2 Cor. 
7:1; Rom. 13 : 11 — 13. We might, with as much propriety, 
consider Paul in the latter passage as implying that he had 
previously lived “ in rioting and drunkenness,” “ in cham- 
bering and wantonness, “ in strife and envying,” as charge 
upon the author of the Hebrews any deficiency in respect to 
apostolical authority in the passage under discussion. The 
figure of speech here employed is common in all languages 
and ages. 1 

But, furthermore, apostolical authority is not here at all 

1 Stuart, in bis commentary on this passage, appositely inquires, whether, be- 
cause it is said in one of Cicero’s orations, nos perdimus rcmpublicam, we are 
to conclude that he did not write the oration, because he did not himself destroy 
the republic. 
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brought into the account “ The author is not,” it has been 
well said, “addressing those who cast doubts on his author- 
ity ; and the question in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not, 
whether Paul derives his office as immediately as the twelve 
from Christ ; but the antithesis is between the word of the 
law , which was spoken by angels on Sinai, and the word of 
the New Testament salvation which has been made known 
1 to us,’ first by the Lord himself and then by ear-witnesses 
(therefore is perfectly sure — e/Sej&ua&v;).” 1 * The pronoun 
fjfieU is used here for Christians generally, as opposed to 
those under the Old Testament dispensation. 

Finally, the omission of the name of the author in the 
introduction of this epistle, shows that he did not propose to 
lay any stress upon his individual authority in this letter, 
and it would certainly have indicated a want of tact unwor- 
thy of the great apostle, if he had laid any claim to special 
authority on the ground of his divine commission. Even if 
his apostolical authority were questioned by the churches to 
which the epistle was directed, of which we have no proof, 
yet “circumstances of which we are now ignorant may have 
determined him not to insist on his apostleship” 3 * * * * in writing 
to them. 

2. It is very strongly implied, in verses 18 and 19, 
taken with verse 23d, that the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was in bondage when he wrote it, or at 
least had been so, and was yet in some way restrained, 
but with a strong probability of soon being in a situation to 
make them a visit with Timothy, who was also then in 
bondage (airoXeXvftevov), or better, had been sent away on 
business. 8 


1 Ebmrd’s Comm. App. p. 408. 

* Davidson’s Introd. III. p. 207. 

8 Even Davidson acknowledges that the meaning sent away given to AroAcAw- 
ntvov, is authorized by its use in such passages as Acts 13:3; 15:30, and others ; 

and bis reasoning, that in case this were the meaning here, u it is most likely that 

something would have been added to indicate the place from which he had been 

sent, as well as the direction and object of the journey,” is little less than absurd, 

as if in this incidental mention of his absence he would stop to detail all the at- 

tending circumstances. See Davidson, Yol. III. p. 200. 
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“ Pray for us,” he says, 44 and I request you 

the more earnestly to do this, in order that I may speedily 
be restored to you ; ” and, 44 know ye that our brother 
Timothy is sent away, with whom, if he return speedily, 
I shall visit you.” Compare this with Phil. 2 : 9, 44 But I 
trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus to you shortly, 
that I also may be of good comfort when I know your 
state,” and verses 23 and 24 : 44 Him therefore I hope to send 
presently, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me. 
But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” 
If we may interpret aTrokehvfiivov sent away , as above, there 
is at least a probable allusion to the same circumstances in 
the condition of the writer of the two epistles. Paul, when 
he writes to the Philippians, was evidently in bondage, and 
in danger of death at the hand of his enemies, and yet not 
without hope that he should escape from his persecutors, and 
be permitted to visit his former friends before a very long 
time. But even before that, as soon as he could foresee his 
fate, he would send to them the faithful Timothy, who, he 
says, 44 as a son with the father, hath served with me in the 
gospel.” Nothing is more natural than to suppose that 
when the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, the circum- 
stances of the writer were just what would be implied in the 
expectation of Paul when he wrote to the Philippians, i. e. } 
that Timothy had been sent away to them and his own 
circumstances were such as induced him to express full 
confidence that he should soon be enabled to revisit the 
scenes of his former labors. It should be noticed here that 
the manner in which the author of the Hebrews speaks of 
Timothy in the passage above quoted, as compared not 
only with Phil. 2 : 18 sq., but with Col. 1 : 1, JLuJXo? diroc- 
T 0 X 09 . . . /cal Ti/jufoeos 6 ahe\(f>6 < ?, and Philem. 1 : 1, JLw/Xo? 
. . . /cal Tifjwfoeos 6 aSe\<^6?, is certainly Pauline, and, taken 
in connection with the attending circumstances, not without 
weight in determining who was the author of our epistle. 

Even if we give the meaning of released from bondage to 
airoKeXvpivov, it is no valid objection to Paul, as the author 
of the epistle, that we have no mention in his other epistles 

42 * 
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of the incarceration of Timothy, since Paul in none of his 
letters professes to give an account of the doings of his 
fellow-laborers, and if at all, only incidentally mentions 
them. 

3. The salutation in 13 : 24, u They of Italy salute you,” 
has been adduced both in proof and refutation of Paul as 
the author of the Hebrews. While nothing is more certain 
than that it is no argument against the Pauline authorship, 
I cannot feel that, by itself, it can have much force in favor 
of it. That oi airo ttJ? ’IraXta? means simply here those of 
Italy , i. e., the Italian brethren, and is equivalent to the 
article with the partitive Genitive, ought not, it seems to 
us, to be questioned. See Stuart’s Introduction ; Kiihner’s 
Grammar, § 300 (a) ; Tholuck’s Comm, upon that passage, 
and Introd. ; and various other authorities. We can hardly 
suppose that there were not those at Rome, at least occa- 
sionally, from other parts of Italy, whom Paul might wish 
to include with those belonging to Rome itself, in Christian 
salutations to the Hebrew Christians addressed in this 
epistle ; and no phrase could have been found more brief 
and appropriate to include all, than the one here employed, 

01 airo tt)? 'iTaXlas. The passages quoted by Davidson, such 
as 2 Tim. 1 : 15, 16, 17 ; 2 Tim. 4 : 11, 16, we cannot think have 
the least weight against this supposition ; for, in close con- 
nection with the complaint that of all his fellow -laborers only 
Luke remained (1 Tim. 4 : 11), and that in his first answer 
no man stood with him, but all forsook him, he says (verse 
21st), “ Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, 
and Claudia, and all the brethren .” While, then, this 
salutation is a perfectly natural one for Paul to make in 
the conclusion of a letter written at Rome during his stay 
there, it is also not denied that another similarly situated 
might have penned it. 

4. The description of the tabernacle and its utensils, in 9 : 

2 sq., is alleged to be erroneous. In 1 Kings 8 : 9 and 2 Chron. 
5:10 it is said that “ there was nothing in the ark save the 
two tables which Moses put therein at Horeb, while the 
author of the Hebrews includes with the tables of the cove- 
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nant “ the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded.” In anwser to this objection, we need only say, 
that the author of the Hebrews naturally refers, not to Solo- 
mon’s temple or to the temple as subsequently rebuilt, but 
to the tabernacle made by Moses, and patterned after that 
which he u had seen upon the mount,” and built with 
special divine aid and direction ; and consequently con- 
sidered by Jews as the most perfect material structure for 
divine worship. Now, we read in Ex. 16 : 32 sq. that the 
Lord commanded Moses to “ fill an omer of manna to be 
kept for future generations ; ” u and Moses said to Aaron, 
Take a pot and put an omer full of manna therein, and lay it 
up.” . . . “ As the Lord commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it 
up before the testimony , to be kept.” And in Num. 17 : 
10 (25) “ the Lord said unto Moses, Bring Aaron’s rod 
again before the testimony to be kept fora token against the 
rebels and Moses did so.” It is plain from these 
passages that both the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were 
preserved either in the ark before the tables of stone, 1 or in 
some depository affixed to the ark, 2 and that the whole was 
placed for safe keeping in the holy of holies. In either case, 
the language in our passage is entirely appropriate. 

But still more objection has been made to this passage 
from the fact that the ^tvfuarrjpiov is included within the 
holy of holies, and is designated as 'xpvaovv^ golden. There is 
much doubt in reference to the import of the word ^vpuan]~ 
piop. It may with equal propriety, as far as derivation 
is concerned, designate the altar of incense and the censer . 
Usage, too, about equally favors both interpretations ; for 
while in the Seventy this word is never used for the altar of 
incense, but always vavaarripiov 'bvpuapaTos ; yet in Jose- 
phus, Philo, Clemens Alex., and Origen, it is often so used. 


1 Ebrard maintains, with very strong probability, that this was their posi- 
tion ; but we will not take the room here to quote his argumentation, which may 
be seen in Comm, on Hcb. 9 : 4. 

* This view is favored by Davidson (Introd. III. p. 223), but the only argu- 
ment in favor of it seems to be that Josephus and Philo say that the ark in 
Moses’s time contained only the two tables of stone. 
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As we should naturally suppose, in these circumstances, 
there has always been a difference of opinion in reference to 
the meaning. The Itala, Calvin, Gerhard, Mynster, Bleek, 
De Wette, Olshausen, Ebrard, and many others, translate 
by aUar of incense; while the Syriac and Vulgate, Thsoph- 
ylact, Luther, Boehme, Kuinoel, Stier, Stuart, Tholuck, Da- 
vidson, etc., defend the meaning censer . As the only argu- 
ment against the latter interpretation is an argumentum e 
silentio , i. e., from the fact that such a censer is omitted 
in the enumeration of the articles belonging to the taber- 
nacle, it seems to us quite probable that this should be the 
translation in this place, for it was not incumbent on the 
writer to specify every particular. Davidson refers to a 
similar omission in Josephus, which is not supposed to 
invalidate his authority as a writer, or imply that be was 
not the author of the “ Antiquities of the Jews.” 1 It need 
only be said in respect to the epithet golden , that there can 
be little question that, if there was a censer belonging to the 
holy of holies, it would be constructed of gold ; still, if any 
prefer the other rendering it is very easily explained without 
an imputation of ignorance upon the writer of the epistle. 
u The altar of incense stood, indeed, in the holy place, but 
referred to the holy of holies.” The smoke of the altar of 
incense was not intended to penetrate backwards into the 
holy place, but into the holy of holies as a symbol of worship 
near to the veil of which it stood, just before the ark of the 
covenant. So it is said in 1 Kings that the altar is at or 
before the holy of holies, where the preposition b is used : 
wi, for which the Greek participle fyovoa is substituted. 
Thus, says Ebrard, in his commentary, we render the words: 
“ the holy of holies to which the golden altar of incense 
belonged.” The author had the less reason to shrink from 
this use of the as he might well take it for granted that 
the local position of those vessels was familiar to all his 
readers ; and moreover, verse 7th showed that it was not 

1 In Antiquities, XIV. 4.4, he says that Pompey, entering into the sanctuary, 
sees “the golden table and sucrcd candlestick, the cups, and the multitude of 
frankincense,” but says nothing of the golden altar of incense. 
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unknown to himself. It need only be remarked, further, 
that the imputation of mistake, if it could be proved, has to 
do with Paul as the author of our epistle, rather than some 
other person, only on the supposition that he would be less 
liable to mistake on such a point than one dwelling at Alex- 
andria for example, and that our epistle is unworthy of 
his high character for accuracy and consistency of state- 
ment. Hence it only incidentally comes into our argument 
for the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

5. Hebrews 10 : 34, teal yhp rots SeapoU pav <rvve7raSrrjoaT€) 
has sometimes been claimed as a proof of Pauline author- 
ship ; but as Beapol^ upon which the argument depends, is 
a questionable reading, we will not stop here to discuss it. 
We will only say, in conclusion of this part of the argument, 
while there is nothing in itself decisive, yet there is nothing 
that is at all at variance with the condition of Paul at Rome 
in circumstances alluded to in this letter; but, taken with 
other arguments, the allusions are corroborative of the proof 
of Paul as its author. 


Similarity of Sentiment or Doctrine in the Hebrews and 
acknowledged Epistles of Paul 

The argument from the similarity of sentiment and doc- 
trine is perhaps the most valuable of the internal evidences 
for the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and on this account we shall dwell at some length upon it. 
In order fully to appreciate this evidence, it should con- 
stantly be borne in mind that the object of the epistle is 
quite different from any of the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul, and addressed to an entirely different class of readers. 
The author of the Hebrews writes to converted Jews, those 
who had been educated in the Jewish ritual, and been all 
their lives conversant with all the imposing ceremonies 
connected with priestly offerings, sacrifices, and temple wor- 
ship ; with its holy of holies, its golden altars and censers, 
its courts, its embroidered hangings, and its cherubim, which 
appeal so strongly to the eye, and through that to the taste 
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and feelings. It is no wonder that the great apostle felt it 
incumbent upon him, who understood all of these matters so 
well, and felt the force of them so much, to prepare an argu- 
ment for the superiority of the Christian worship, which, 
as it was so simple with its one sacrifice, one altar, and one 
mediator, was in danger of losing its influence over those so 
differently educated, so that defection and apostasy would 
be the result. So Neander justly says : u The author of this 
epistle directs his argumentation especially against those 
who were still captivated by the pomp of the temple 
worship, the priesthood and the sacrifices, and were in 
danger of being entirely seduced from Christianity by the 
impression these objects made upon them ; this gave its 
peculiar direction to his reasoning, and it aimed at showing 
that by all this ritual their religious wants could not be 
satisfied, but that its only use was to direct them to the sole 
true means of satisfaction.” 1 

1. Our first argument under this head is its similarity to 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, in expressions indicating 
the superiority of Christianity to Judaism . It would of course 
be unreasonable, on the one hand, to look for extended argu- 
ments of this kind in the other epistles ; and on the other, 
not to expect that all the epistles of other writers would 
contain indications of their preference for Christianity over 
Judaism. Our argument only requires that it be shown that 
special emphasis is laid upon this thoughts in the epistles of 
Paul. 

(1) First: the Jewish was only a type of the Christian 
dispensation , and, as such, temporary and comparatively 
imperfect. Compare Heb. 10 : 1, M For the law having a 
shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things,” etc., with Col. 2 : 17, w which [ i . e., ceremonial 
observances enumerated in ver. 16] are a shadow of things 
to come, but the body is of Christ.” The similarity of 
language as well as sentiment should be noticed in this 
connection : ctkiclv . . . eyyv 6 vopos r&v fieWovrcw *. r. A., 
and & i<m ir/ah r&v fieXkovrow. This use of a Kid (shadow) 


1 Planting and Training of the Ch. Church, B. VI. App. 2. 
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as opposed to ebuov (exact image) and a&pa (substance), is 
found in no other New Testament writer ; and not only so, 
but in the 5th verse of the same chapter we find cr a) pa used 
with the same substantial significance as in the verse 
quoted from the Colossians: <rS>pa Be KaTqprlato poi. In 
Heb. 8 : 5 we have a similar use of cnad : “ who [t. e., the 
priests under the Mosaic law] serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things,” etc. 

(2) The Jewish rites and ordinances, the temple and its 
appurtenances, are only a symbol or type (r irapafiokri ), a 
pattern or example (vrroSety/wi), of the blessings under the 
gospel, and, as such, are temporary and introductory, not 
eternal and perfect ; not such as can satisfy the spiritual na- 
ture of man, to which they owe their origin. So in Heb. 7 : 15, 
16, “ there ariseth another priest, who is made not after the 
law of the carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life;” ver. 19, “ for the law made nothing perfect, 
but the bringing in of a better hope did,” etc. The 
preparatory and introductory office of the Mosaic rites 
and ceremonies is more plainly indicated in ch. 9 : 9 sq., 
“which was a figure for the time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices that could not make him 
that did the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience, 
. . but Christ having come an high priest of good things to 
come by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, etc., entered 
in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us,” etc. See the whole passage to the end of the 
chapter, and also 8 : 1 — 9. Now, compare what the apostle 
Paul says in Gal. 3 : 23 sq. : “ But before faith came, we were 
kept under the law, shut up unto the faith which should 
afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was our school- 
master,” etc. ; but after that faith is come, we are no longer 
wider a school-master. In Gal. 4 : 3 sq., where Paul calls 
Judaism r a aroixeta tov Koapov, and especially in the expos- 
tulation in verse 9th, are we emphatically reminded of the 
same hand that penned the Epistle to the Hebrews : “ But 
now after that ye have known God, or rather are known of 
God, how turn ye to the weak and beggarly elements 
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whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage.” Compare also 
ver. 3 of the same chapter, and also Gal. 5:1,“ stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 
Numerous other passages might be quoted did our limits 
allow it. But enough have been adduced to serve as exam- 
ples, and to indicate the nature of the argument which a 
careful inquirer may find for himself, if he compare the 
Hebrews with the acknowledged epistles of Paul, and then 
with the other epistles of the canon. Where can such coin- 
cidences in reference to the relations and comparative value of 
the old and new dispensations be found in the epistles of 
Peter or James or John, as those above referred to ? Also 
2 Cor. 3 : 10 sq., especially verses 15 and 16, “ But even unto 
this day when Moses is read the veil is upon their heart ; 
nevertheless when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall 
be taken away.” The insufficiency of the law is plainly 
declared, also, in Rom. 8:3,“ For what the law could not do 
in that it was Weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin 
in the flesh.” 

2. The views and statements in reference to Christ’s 
person, offices, humiliation, and final exaltation, are similar 
in the Hebrews and acknowledged epistles of Paul. 

(1) His person. He is represented in Heb. 1 : 3 as the 
“ brightness of [the Father’s] glory, and the express image 
of his person ” (diravyacrpa T/79 86 £779 teat % apaKrrjp 1 rjs in to* 
(TTaoem avrov) ; and in Col. 1 : 15 as the image of the invisible 
God (eiKcov tov *&eov tov aoparov) ; in 2 Cor. 4 : 4 as the i 01 - 
age of God; in Phil. 2 : 6 as in the form of God (iv poppy 
^eou). 

(2) The work of creation is imputed to him : “ By him 
and for him are all things made.” Heb. 1:2, “ whom he 
appointed heir of all things ; by whom he also made the 
worlds ;” ver. 3, “ upholding all things by the word of hi3 
power ; ” ver. 10, “ thou Lord in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth,” etc. Col. 1 : 16, 17, “ for by him 
were all things created that are in heaven and that are in 
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earth, visible and invisible, ... all things were created by him 
and for him; . . by him all things consist.” Eph. 3:9, 
u God, who created all things by Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. 8 1 
6, w One Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” 

(3) His humiliation and exaltation are spoken of in a 
similar manner, and as having the same relation to each 
other. Heb. 2 : 9, “ But we see Jesus, who was made a lit- 
tle lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honor ; ” 12 : 2, “ who, for the joy that was 

set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” Phil. 
2: 8, 9, “And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God hath also exalted him and 
given him a name above every name,” etc. Davidson well 
says that this idea, “ that Jesus not only passed, through 
suffering obedience, to an exalted state, but obtained it as a 
reward for obedience unto death,” is found in no epistle of 
the New Testament except those of Paul. 1 The connected 
thoughts that through the humiliation and suffering of death 
our Lord Jesus Christ destroyed the power of death, and the 
influence of him who had the power of death, the devil, ia 
Pauline, and is found in Heb. 2 : 14, “ He also himself like- 
wise took part of the same [flesh and blood], that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is the devil,” etc. ; and in 1 Cor. 15 : 26, “ The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death and verses 56, 57, and the 
context, “ The sting of death is sin, . . . but thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ;” 
and 2 Tim. 1 : 10, “ By the appearing of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death,” etc. Ifc should not escape 
notice that the same figure of speech, introduced in a similar 
way, is used in the account of the subjection of all things 
to Christ, taken from the Old Testament, and nowhere else 
employed, as in 1 Cor. 15 : 25, 28 ; Eph. 1 : 22 ; Phil. 3:21; 
and Heb. 2 : 8 and 10 : 13 sq. 


1 Introd. II[. p. 212. 
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(4) The one sacrifice of Christ, and its effects, are con- 
spicuously and similarly spoken of in the Hebrews and 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles. The general fact of the 
expiatory nature of Christ’s death is an ever recurring 
theme, 1 and in this Paul differs from the other New Testa- 
ment writers only in the prominence which he gives to this 
topic, which indeed makes up a large part of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, from the end of ch. iv. to ch. xi. The particu- 
lar representation of the one death for the sins of ally and the 
subsequent exaltation above the possibility of suffering and 
death, is peculiar to the Hebrews and Pauline epistles. 
Heb. 9 : 26, 28, “ Now once, in the end of the world, hath he 
appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. . . . 
So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation ; ” 10 : 12, “ But this man, after 
he had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat down on the 
right hand of God.” Compare Rom. 6: 9,10, “ Knowing that 
Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more ; death 
hath no more dominion over him. For in that be died, he 
died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God.” 2 In this connection, the office of Christ as a redeemer 
should not be passed oyer as exhibited in many passages, 
e.g., in Heb. 9 : 15, “For this cause he is the mediator of the 
new testament, that by means of death for the redemption of 
the transgressions that were under the first testamenty they 
which are called might receive the promise of eternal inher- 
itance ; ” and Rom. 3 : 25, “ Whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in his bloody to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are pasty ’ etc. His 
power of redeeming from death is indicated by the same 
peculiarly Pauline word 3 as in Heb. 2 : 14, iva Bui rod ^a- 
varrov kut a pyr\ag tov to Kparo 9 e^ovra tov Zavarov, tc. r. X. 
and 2 Tim. 1 : 10, But 77)9 eirufraveia? tov aornjpo 9 ryioyv 'lrjoov 
XpioTod /caTapygoavTo? pkv tov ^avaTov, #c. r. X. 

1 See the passages quoted by Stuart in the Introd. to his Comm, on llebrcws, 
p. 132. 

* Quoted by Davidson, Introd. Vol.III. p. 212. 

8 See on the use of this word in the sequel. 
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(5) Christ in his exaltation is spoken of in the same man- 
ner in the Hebrews and other Pauline epistles. He was 
44 made higher than the heavens,” Heb. 7:26; “is passed 
into the heavens,” 4:14; he “ ascended up far above the 
heavens,” Eph. 4:10; “he is seated at the right hand of 
God;” he “sat down on the right hand of majesty on 
high ; ” Heb. 1:3, “ Forever sat down on the right hand 
of God.” So in Rom. 8:34; Eph. 1 : 20 ; Col. 3:1. All 
things are subject to him, except him who put all things 
under him. Compare Heb. 2: 8 with 1 Cor. 15:27. He 
intercedes with the Father, Heb. 7 : 25, “ seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them,” and Rom. 8 : 34, “who 
also maketh intercession for us.” 

(6) Access to the Father is obtained only through Christ, 

Heb. 10 : 19, 20, “ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus,” etc. Rom. 5 : 2, 
44 By whom we also have access by faith,” etc., and Eph. 
2 : 18, 44 For through him we both have access, by one Spirit, 
unto the Father.” His office as mediator, by which 

this access is obtained, especially as mediator of a new 
covenant, is found in Heb. 8:6; 9:15; 12:24; and in 
1 Tim. 2 : 5. The word fteaiTrjs is used also by Paul, in 
reference to Moses, in Gal. 3 : 19, 20, but not elsewhere 
found in the New Test. It should not escape notice, that the 
same word, brnriyavew, is used to denote the intercession of 
Christ, both in the Hebrews and Romans : e/$ to hnvyxaveiv 
inrkp airr& i/, Heb. 7:25; 09 /cal evrvyxavei irrrep rjfi&v, Rom. 
8:34. 

3. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of faith 
(wurm), and illustrates it in a way, and attaches an impor- 
tance to it, which no other New Test, writer has done except 
Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians and Galatians. Com- 
pare Heb. 3:5; 10:38 — 11:40 with Rom. 4:3 and Gal. 
3:6 — 14. But especially Pauline is the use of the triad faith 
(moTA 9 ), hope (€\7rt9), and charity (a^arrq). See Heb. 10 : 
22, 23, 24 and 1 Cor. 13 : 13; also Heb. 6 : 10 — 12, as com- 
pared with 1 Thess. 1 : 3 and 2 Thess. 1 : 4. 

These are some of the more conspicuous examples of 
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similarity of sentiment and doctrine in the Hebrews and 
acknowledged epistles of Paul ; others may be found 
referred to in Stuart, Davidson, and others ; but these are 
“clear and unmistakable.” “ Unquestionably,” says David- 
son, “ the same type of doctrine is exhibited here as 
appears in the authentic writings of the apostle. The 
agreement is palpable. It cannot fail to arrest the obser- 
vation of every reader.” 1 

Objections have been adduced from discrepancy of senti- 
ment between the Hebrews and the undoubted epistles of 
Paul. 

1. Christ’s resurrection is not made prominent in the 
Hebrews as in the Epistles to the Corinthians and Thessalo- 
nians. Neither is it in the Romans or Galatians ; and if it is 
an objection to Paul as the author, so is it in those epistles. 
There was special reason for the prominence given to this 
doctrine in the epistles above named, inasmuch as it was 
doubted by the Corinthians and wrongly understood by the 
Thessalonians. This objection would be valid only on con- 
dition that the non-existence of the resurrection would be 
inferred. But so far is this from the fact, that its existence 
is everywhere implied, and indeed “ lies at the basis of this 
epistle.” Christ’s exaltation to heaven, which is made so 
prominent in contrast with the entrance of the Jewish priest 
into the holy of holies, is a most natural implication of the 
resurrection, and all that this theme requires. Thus Nean- 
der has said, for substance, ‘ that the exaltation of Christ 
to heaven is more frequently adverted to than his antece- 
dent resurrection in this epistle, may be traced to the pre- 
vailing form of the representation, which gave less occasion 
to make prominent the former doctrine than that to which 
it forms an introduction and transition.’ Still the resurrec- 
tion is more directly implied in such passages as 12:2, 
“ Endured the cross . . . and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God ; ” 5:7,“ Who offered up prayers and sup- 
plications . . . unto him that was able to save him from 


1 Introd. 111. p. 214. 
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death , and was heard in that he feared,” t. e., was delivered 
from the grave ; 13 : 20, “ That brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus.” “ In these words,” says Neander, “ it is 
implied that Christ, by his resurrection, became the leader 
from death to life of the church of God, formed by him as 
the Redeemer, and laid the foundation for its salvation ; and 
therefore God, in raising him from the dead, proved himself 
to be the God of salvation.” 1 But we will not dwell longer 
upon a point so palpable to the careful reader. 

2. It is maintained that the opposition between faith and 
the works of the law is not exhibited in the Hebrews. But 
is it so exhibited in the Epistle to the Thessalonians ? Be- 
sides, such an exhibition as is made in the Romans and 
Galatians, where the question whether the law is to be 
observed by the Gentiles, is discussed, would be entirely out 
of place in the Hebrews ; since he addresses those who are 
in danger of being led away from the simplicity of Christian 
worship by the ceremonies of the temple, and the more 
imposing Jewish ritual, which, as he shows, are not sufficient 
to make satisfaction for sin, but merely point to the real 
source of justification. Nothing is plainer than that the 
same faith , under different forms, is implied in both. Only 
in the one case the representation is, that it cannot be 
attained by the observance of law ; and in the other, by the 
Jewish rites and sacrifices. Ebrard well says : “ Those to 
whom the Hebrews was addressed, were not work-righteous? 
as the Galatians and their false teachers were ; on the con- 
trary, they were earnestly desiring atonement (the necessity of 
which they did not doubt), but they could not believe that the 
one sacrifice was sufficient. Thus in their case the opposi- 
tion could not be between e/yya v6pov and but only 

that between the a/cui vopov and the reXetWt?. In dealing 
with such readers, Paul also could certainly not write other- 
wise than is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews. For 
no one will fail to perceive that the difference between the 


1 Planting and Training, VI. 2. p. 220. 
43* 
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doctrinal system of the Epistle to the Hebrews and that of 
the Epistle to the Romans is only a formal one.” 1 

3. The author of the Hebrews is accused of an allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. If this is to be under- 
stood literally, all the answer we need to make is to deny 
the accusation. Allegory is no more found in the Hebrews 
than in the acknowledged Pauline epistles. So Ebrard, 
Davidson, and all other modern critics, except those who are 
especially desirous of disproving the Pauline authorship of 
the Hebrews. But if it is meant merely that typology, i. e., 
a giving of a greater prominence to the types of the Old Tes- 
tament is more conspicuous in the Hebrews than in the 
Pauline epistles, it is not only granted, but claimed as an 
indirect proof of Paul as the author. It could be no objec- 
tion unless it could be shown that it was not only not found 
in the writings of Paul, but not found where it would be 
naturally expected. But so far is this from the reality, that 
we find, as has been said, “not only just such, but a bolder” 
instance of this typology in Gal. 4:22 sq. Now, in the 
Hebrews, the typical character of the Hebrew worship is the 
basis of the whole writing. It was the main object of the 
epistle to show that the Jewish ceremonies point forward to 
something more perfect ; that this perfection, reXelaxru;, 
was found in Christ and his worship ; that is, that they were 
mere types . How could the gifted, the learned apostle have 
attained his object more directly and naturally than it is done 
in the Hebrews ? A candid examination of the use made of 
the Old Testament types shows, not that Paul did not write 
the epistle, certainly ; nor, directly, that he did ; but that it 
is worthy of him as author. 

Some few other objections have been adduced under this 
head : such as, that nothing is said in the Hebrews of “ the 
kingdom of God,” of “ Satan’s kingdom,” or that the author 
is the “ apostle to the Gentiles ; ” but they are so palpably 
without support, after an examination of the object and aim 
of the Hebrews, and a comparison of the other epistles, 


1 Comm. App. p. 412, 13. 
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against which the same accusation might be made, that one 
cannot find the excuse of a man, or even a skeleton of straw, 
to beat down. 


General Characteristics of Form in the Hebrews and acknowl- 
edged Epistles of Paul. 

The general characteristics of form are the same in the 
Hebrews and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. This 
is not so positive and direct as, by itself, to compel us to 
attribute it to the great apostle; much less is it such as 
would indicate the hand of an imitator. Still it is sufficient 
to remind the careful reader of relationship to the most char- 
acteristic of all the Pauline epistles, the Romans, and next to 
that, the Galatians. 

1. The general arrangement of materials is the same. In 
the Hebrews, from ch. 1 — 10 : 19, the argument and doctrine 
of the epistle is contained, with occasional bursts of emotion 
or strains of exhortation, which the strength of the writer’s 
feelings in the consideration of his subject forces from him. 
Prom 10 : 20 to the end comes the hortatory and practical 
part of the epistle, with an expression of the author’s long- 
ing for intercourse with those whom he addresses, 13 : 19, 
23 ; his desire for their prayers, 13:18; and his fervent 
commendation of them to the “ God of peace,” with a con- 
cluding “ Amen,” before the final salutations. In like 
manner, in the Romans, ch. 1 — 10 are doctrinal, and the 
remainder practical, salutatory, etc. Towards the close, 
his desire to see those to whom he writes appears in 15 : 
22 sq., 32; the same petition for prayer in his behalf in 15 : 
30 ; the same commendation to the God of peace , strictly 
Pauline, with tjje concluding Amen in 15:33; and finally, 
salutations to the brethren, more individual and specific than 
in the Hebrews, as addressed to a particular church, where 
were particular individuals known to him. The same thing 
in general may be said of the Epistle to the Galatians, and of 
other epistles, though in a less marked and definite manner. 

There is one point of difference, however, that should 
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here be noticed, namely, less of personal allusion, in the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Hebrews, than in the other 
epistles. In the Romans, for example, several verses are 
taken up in indicating the author’s claims to apostleship, his 
interest in those to whom he writes, his desire to see them, 
in order to “impart some spiritual gift,” or himself be 
44 comforted together with ” them. Nothing of this kind is 
found in the Hebrews. The author enters almost at once 
upon the proofs of the superiority of Christ to angels, the 
first head of his argument. Now, can this be tortured into 
an indication that Paul was not the author of the Hebrews? 

Let us attempt to learn from the epistle itself with what 
feelings the author of the Hebrews seated himself for his 
work. He had become impressed with the feeling that his 
brethren who had been converted from Judaism were not 
making that progress in the knowledge of Christianity which 
the length of time since their conversion, and their opportu- 
nities, might have enabled them to do (5 : 12) ; he also 
knew the danger of apostasy (6 : 1 sq.) to those who con- 
stantly fed upon the milk of the word, and who consequently 
were unskilful in the word of righteousness (5 : 13) ; he was 
sensible, too, of the attractions to them of the Jewish ritual, 
and the persecutions that assailed them (12 : 1 sq.) ; and 
with all this he strongly felt the ruin that apostasy would 
bring upon those thus situated ; for it is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted the heavenly 
gift, etc., if they shall fall away, to renew them to repent- 
ance (6 : 4 — 6). Now, imagine the apostle, imbued with 
these feelings, sitting down to write a general letter to these 
Hebrews, would it be natural for him to dwell at once upon 
his personal feelings, his relation to those addressed, and 
things of that kind ? The man of argument would have 
recourse to that. And what more fitting to the occasion 
and to the character of Paul than a presentation of the glory 
of the person and character of our Lord Jesus Christ, 44 the 
heir of all things,” 44 the brightness of the Father’s glory,” 
« 4 the express image of his person,” 44 the Creator of all things,” 
who had now sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on 
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high, the Son of God, and hence superior to angels, who are 
his servants, u ministering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ?” 

2. Clearly connected with what precedes, the absence of 
the name of the writer has been often adduced as against 
the Pauline authorship of the Hebrews. The early Fathers, 
as Pantaenus and Clement, recognize the fact that even in 
their time this had been made an objection to the Pauline 
authorship, but as not influencing their opinion. They 
accordingly give reasons for the omission, as the modesty of 
the apostle in writing to the Jews since he was the apostle 
to the Gentiles, or to avoid influence from prejudice against 
him, or for some such reason. These considerations may or 
may not have influenced him ; and there may have been 
numerous reasons, which are not and cannot be known to us, 
for this suppression. It was unquestionably the practice of 
the age to incorporate the name in the address at the begin- 
ning of an epistle ; and whether Paul or Luke or Clement 
wrote it, we should expect the name to be inserted, if it were 
commenced in the ordinary way. But who can doubt that 
Paul, as well as another, might omit this inscription ? And if 
what has been said in the preceding paragraph has proba- 
bility, we should certainly not expect a writer of tact to 
insert his name. As he begins, not with personal allusions, 
but with argumentation, only one who felt it necessary to 
adhere to the usual formulary of letter-writing would foist 
this in as a preface to his letter. Not so, certainly, should we 
suppose the apostle Paul would do. 


The Manner of Quoting from the Old Testament in the 

Hebrews . 

The manner of quoting the Old Testament is the same 
in the Hebrews and the acknowledged Pauline epistles. A 
frequent reference to the Old Testament on such a subject 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews discusses, would be natural, 
whoever was the author ; hence we at present have to do 
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only with the manner of the quotation and employment of 
scripture language. 

1. The author of the Hebrews, as well as of the authorized 
epistles of Paul, quotes often without any formula of quota- 
tion ; e. g%, Heb. 3 : 2, 5 ; 10:37; 11:21; 12:6; 13:6. 
Rom. 9 : 7, 21 ; 10:6—8,13,18; 11:34. l Cor.2:16; 10: 
26; 15:25,27,32; 2Cor.9:7; 13:1. Gal.3:ll,12. Eph. 
5:31. 2 Tim. 2:19. 

2. There are forms of quotation that are strikingly similar 
in the Hebrews and acknowledged Pauline epistles. In 
Heb. 4 : 7 it is said, “Again he limited a certain day saying 
in David ” (eu AajSIS Xeycap ) ; in Rom. 9 : 25, “ As he saith 
also in Osee ” (ei/ t$ 'florjk \eyei) ; and 11:2, £v * H\ia ri Xeye*. 
Notice, also, the use of to Se in Heb. 12 : 27, and to yap in 
Rorri. 13 : 9, and iv rq> Xiyeo^at in Heb. 3 : 15, and iv t£ 
in Gal. 3:11. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the formulas of 
quotation generally used in the Hebrews differ from those 
used in the acknowledged epistles, but still not more than 
these differ among themselves. For in the Romans, in the 
forty-eight instances, we find a great variety of quotation — 
7 pd(f>a> } Aiya>, eforw, and pirn — used either impersonally or 
with the author of the quotation, or ypcujyi], or some kindred 
word as subject In two cases only is Seo? to be supplied : 
9 : 15, 25. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians, only 7c- 
ypairrai is used in the eleven formal instances of quotation, 
except in 6 : 16, where <f>r)(ri (sc. 17 7 pafyrj) is used. In 2 Cor. 
again, there is more variety : in 8 : 15 ; 9:9, /cantos yeypamru 
is used ; in 4 : 13, narh to yeypappevov ; in 6 : 17, Xeyct tcvpuy 9 ; 
18, \syei tcvpm TrairroKparayp ; in 6:16, 9 ehrev 6 

6 : 2, \e7e1 (sc. Steov). In Gal. 7 pd<fxo is employed in 3 : 10, 
13; 4:22, 27; Xeyei with ^eov implied, in 3:16, and with 
ff 7 pa<f>j] in 4 : 30. Not to specify further, in several of Paul's 
epistles no forms of quotation are found. 

In the Hebrews there is also some variety in the manner 
of quotations, though the most common method is with 
some form of the verb efrroi, \eyo>, <f>rjpu and paprvp^o^ with 
&eov, /cvpur;, Xpurro? or Irjaofc implied. So in eighteen 
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instances — 1 : 5 ; 6:7; 2 : 12 ; 4 : 3 ; 5 : 5, 6 ; 7 : 17, 21 ; 8 : 5, 
8 ; 9:20; 10 : 5, 8, 9, 30 ; 12:26; 13 : 5. In seven addi- 
tional cases, both a form of one of the preceding verbs and 
nominatives are to be supplied — 1:5, 8, 10 ; 2 : 13 bis, 14 ; and 
10:30. The nom. rt? (sc. AafiiB) is expressed in 2: 6; to 
meufia to ur/tov, in 3:7; 10: 15 ; and or a pronoun 
referring directly to ^€09 in 6:14. It is plain from the 
above that, if we draw an argument against the Pauline ori- 
gin of the Hebrews from the manner of quotation, we must 
also, as far as this argument goes, exclude the first Epistle to 
tbe Corinthians, and several other of Paul’s epistles, from the 
catalogue of the writings of the author of the Romans. But 
who does not know that any person writing at different 
times, and for different objects, without even being sensible 
of it, varies his style in such particulars as forms of refer- 
ence to other authors ? Indeed, if the forms of quotation had 
been precisely the same in the Hebrews as the Romans, we 
should rather be reminded of the hand of an imitator than of 
the same author. Neither should it seem to be any objec- 
tion to the epistle, that God is represented as speaking, in the 
Old Testament, and that too in the third person, while Paul 
elsewhere only introduces God as speaking in the first per- 
son, when the words are properly his own. For not only is 
God introduced as speaking in the third person in the Old Tes- 
tament, but he often speaks of himself as a third person in the 
same way that another would speak of him. Besides, there 
are peculiar reasons for the writer of the Hebrews intro- 
ducing God as speaking, in his quotations. He addresses 
those who acknowledged the authority of the scripture as the 
word of God , and his argument receives additional weight 
when it can be prefaced by “ thus saith the Lord.” 

One need only examine the quotations in the first chapter, 
to be convinced of the naturalness and force of the manner 
of quotation. In the fifth verse, what other form could have 
been properly used than the simple el7re, with to be 

supplied from the preceding context ? “ God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake” etc. Who, in such a 
connection as this, where the authority of God is to be made 
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especially prominent, would have introduced : Thou art my 
Son, etc., by “ it is said,” “ some one has said,” “ as it has 
been written,” or some such phrase ? No one, plainly, who 
did not either himself question the inspiration of the words 
quoted, or expect they would be questioned by those to 
whom he wrote, neither of which can be supposed here. 
The whole point of the argument would have been lost 
In the sixth verse, if &€o<? is the subject of eloaydyrfj what 
could emasculate the quotation more than to give it an 
impersonal construction ? Similar remarks might be made 
upon the quotations in the seventh and eighth verses ; and 
so of many of those following. But it is needless. We can 
hardly conceive that the manner of the introduction of the 
quotations in the Hebrews would have been used against 
the Pauline authorship, unless for the sake of substantiating 
an opinion or confirming a doubt previously existing. 

3. Closely connected with the introductory forms of quo- 
tation we adduce, as a peculiarity of the acknowledged 
epistles of Paul and the Hebrews, the custom of accumu- 
lating passages from the Old Testament in confirmation of the 
argument in hand, and connecting them together by mu 
ttglK.lv • In both these respects these writings differ from all 
the other books of the New Testament. Instances of cumu- 
lative quotation are found, for example, in Rom. 3 : 10 — 18 ; 
9:7 — 33; xi. ; and in Heb. 1:5 — 14; iii. ; 10:5 — 17; the 
use of /cal n toKlv in Rom. 15 : 9 — 12 ; 1 Cor. 3 : 19, 20 ; Heb. 
1:5; 2:12,13; 4:4; 10 : 30. 1 

4. The same passages are quoted from the Old Testament 
with peculiarities which mark the same hand. 

(1) In Heb. 2 : 8 we find the words Ildvra xmera^wi f/rro- 
kot a) t&v Troh&v dvrot), taken from Ps. 8 : 6, and the same 

1 These passages are so peculiar as to warrant the exhibition of two or three 
of them side by side. Rom. 15 : 9 — 12 ; Kabats ytypawrai’ tovto i^op.o\oyf}<ro- 
fxal <rin hr e&veari, iced t<£ ovifxarl trov \f/a\u. Kal icdXiv \*y€i m tixPpdy&rpt 
fouri . . . • Kal ir&\tv alvetre rbv Kupiov irdyra rbi tbvr), . . . . Kal vd\gp 
‘Hcratas \ty ci y k. t. X. Heb 2:19, 13 ; ktyuv brayyfku rb bvopd trov roits &8cA- 
<po?T fiov . . . . ical tc(Aiv* iyui taofiai wfxo&cbs i"*' airrw, Kal xdXir* 
Ibob 4yu>, k. t. X. It should not be forgotten, that Kcd vd\iy is used out of Paul 
and the Hebrews only once in Matt. 3:7, and there in a different way from the 
passages above. 
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passage in 1 Cor. 15 : 27, and again in Eph. 1 : 22. We 
have here not merely the same quotation, but in Hebrews 
and Corinthians the same digression upon a word (v7ro- 
tcutoto), which is so marked a characteristic of Paul. In 
Hebrews the words follow: For in that he put all in subjection 
(t£ xnrord^cu)^ he left nothing not put under him (avu7ro~ 
toktov). But now we see not yet all things put under (inro- 
rerayfieva) him ; and Cor. : But when he saith all things 
are put under him (yTroTeraicrai,), it is manifest that he is 
excepted which did put all things under (inrord^avros) him. 
And when all things shall be put under (i nrorayy ) him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject {yirorayrioerai) to him 
who put all things under ({jirora^avn) him, etc. 

There is still another circumstance to be noted here. 
In the preceding context (in Heb. 1 : 13), Ps. 110 : 1, “ Sit 
on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool,” 
is quoted. In connection with the previous quotation in 
Eph. 5 : 20, we find the first part of the quotation from Ps. 
cx. in an altered form : and “ set him at his right hand ; ” 
and in 1 Cor. 15 : 25, the latter part of it : “ till be hath put 
all enemies under his feet.” Furthermore, the same mode of 
quotation as in Ephesians is adopted in Heb. 8: 1 and 12 : 2. 
u Nor is this all. It remains to be noticed, as a concluding 
indication of the same mind and pen, that the substance of 
the entire quotation, Heb. 1:13, is repeated Heb. 10 : 12, 
nearly in the words of its disjecta membra , Eph. 1 : 20 and 1 Cor. 
15 : 25 ... . itccfou rev iv Serial rov Oeov to Xonrov iK$e)(6fJL€vo$, 
v ol ijftpoi airrov irrro&iov t&v 7 roB&v airrov .” 1 

(2) In ch. 8 : 10 and 2 Cor. 6 : 16, in connection with a simi- 
lar train of reasoning, and a as a part of a tissera of Old Test, 
quotations,” Ezek. 37 : 26 is cited, with a very slight variation 
in the phraseology, both from the LXX. and from each other, 
such as one would naturally make in quoting from memory, 
while the Hebrews conforms exactly, to the Hebrew orig- 
inal. 9 

1 Forater, Sect. 10. 

2 The Hebrew rnns thus : rtunn e rb "n^n. The 

Greek of the Hebrews : foopcu aindls tls teal aitrol taorral fioi tls Ka 6v. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 71 44 
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(3) In Heb. 10 : 38, Rom. 1 : 17, and Gal. 3:11, there is a 
common quotation from Habak. 2:4; and, what is specially 
significant for identity of authorship, in Romans and He- 
brews the quotations* are exactly the same, even to the 
connecting particle; and in Galatians oti is introduced 
instead of Se, merely because the connection in which it 
stands requires it, while in other respects it is identical 
with Romans and Hebrews ; but in Hebrew, instead of the 
simple — “the just shall live by faith,” as in the quotations, 
the reading is, “ the just shall live by his faith,” and the 
LXX : “ the just shall live by my faith.” Is it probable that 
two authors would make just this same departure from the 
original Hebrew and Septuagint? It should not be forgot- 
ten that this passage is found nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament but in the passages quoted above from Paul and 
the Hebrews. 

(4) In Heb. 6 : 14 and Gal. 3 : 8, different parts of the 
same promise found in Gen. 22 : 17, 18, are quoted in such a 
manner as to indicate “ the natural recurrence of the same 
writer to the same passage of scripture, but also that dis- 
criminative appropriateness in its distribution so peculiarly 
indicative of the manner of St Paul ; the part of the promise 
most offensive to the Jews, and most encouraging to the 
Gentiles, being omitted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
introduced in that to the Galatians.” 1 

(5) One more passage must be referred to, and we have 
done with this branch of our argument. In Heb. 10 : 30 and 
Rom. 12 : 19 we find the same identical words : 'Epo\ iie&i- 
/cyan ; eyo) av7a7roBa>a(Oj quoted from Deut. 32:35, where 
there is a material departure from the LXX. and in sub- 
stantial accordance with the Hebrew, though with the omis- 
sion of the connecting 1 (and). This Forster calls “ the most 
remarkable coincidence in quotation, in respect to choice and 
mode , throughout the New Testament,” and the most plau- 
sible explanation that can be given of it in consistency with 

The LXX : toopai avrots defes ; ko1 airrol pov taorrau Xa6s. Corinth. L Scopa t 
ainvv 0 tbs, Jtol awrol foorrai pot \a6s. 

1 Forster, Sect. X. p. 399. 
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a denial of Paul as author of the Hebrews, is that of 
Michaelis, that u it is very possible that in the first century 
there were MSS. of this reading in Deut. 32:35, from which 
Paul might have copied in Rom. 12:19, and the translator 
of this epistle, in Heb. 10 : 30. How probable this is, we need 
not stop to say. 1 * 

5. The conformity of the quotations in the Hebrews to 
the Septuagint has often been made an objection to its 
Pauline origin. But so little can be made of this argument, 
even by those most desirous to impugn the Pauline author- 
ship, that it is unnecessary to delay long upon it 3 Even 
Davidson, who denies, without refuting, many of Stuart’s 
positions, and is inclined to give the objection its full weight, 
is obliged, in looking at the “entire argument,” to confess 
that “ on comparing the Epistle to the Hebrews with the 
thirteen epistles of Paul, it makes out no clear case of dif- 
ference between their quotations. A general rule is said to 
characterize those quotations. One exception to that rule 
in the one epistle is of greater weight than three similar 
exceptions in the thirteen, when we take their respective 
contents into account. It so happens that more important 
departures from the Hebrew, on the part of the LXX. are 
found in the citations made by the writer of our epistle than 
any equal number that could be selected out of Paul’s 
acknowledged letters. But there are a goodly number of 
passages in the apostle’s writings where he follows the 
LXX.’s departures from the Hebrew. When we con- 
sider, also, that all the quotations in the present epistle 
which follow the Septuagint against the Hebrew give the 
sense of the latter, the unavoidable conclusion is, that 
Bleek’s position wants a proper foundation. And if such 
be the case, nothing can be built on it in proof of diver- 
sity of authorship.” * 


1 Forster, Ap. Auth. of Ep. to Heb. Introd. p. 27, and Michaelis’s Introd. N. 
Test. Vol. IX. Ch. 24, Sect. 16, p. 256. 

1 We are well aware that there is a great deal of assertion upon this point by 
Bleek, Schulz, and others ; bat, as it seems to ns, very little proof. 

* Introd. III. p. 231,2. 
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“ The general rule ” referred to above, which even Bleek 
is obliged to recognize , 1 is, that “ Paul usually cites the Old 
Testament according to the LXX.” This he does naturally, not 
only from his own familiarity with it, but because it was bet- 
ter understood than the original by those to whom be wrote, 
and everywhere acknowledged as authoritative. Still in his 
acknowledged epistles there are cases, as appears from the 
references above, where the Hebrew is followed when it dif- 
fers from the Septuagint ; and in the Hebrews there are also 
as striking individual cases of reference to the Hebrew where it 
does not agree with the LXX. So that all that can be justly 
claimed is, that it so chances , perhaps that a larger number, 
ill proportion, of passages in the Hebrews conform to the 
Septuagint than in some of the other epistles of Paul ; and 
Stuart is not far from right when he says : “ Yet after all, 
as the facts above show, actual changes are here little, if any, 
less frequent than in the other epistles of Paul. They are 
certainly more frequent, in proportion, than in the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians.”* Who that is unprejudiced 
can feel that there is here any ground for an argument 
against the Pauline origin of our epistle ? * 


Superiority of Style in the Hebrews . 

Much has been made of the general superiority of style 
in the Hebrews to the undisputed epistles of Paul. It can- 
not be denied that under this head there is large extent of 


. 1 p. 388. 

* Introd. to Comm. p. 187. 

* Wc omit to speak here of an argument from the use of different MSS. in the 
Hebrews and acknowledged epistles of Paul ; for even the most strenuous oppoa- 
era of the Pauline authorship admit the untenableness of this argument ; for, as 
Schulz says : “ The number of passages where the readings of Paul differ from 
the Vatican copy and agree more with the Alexandrine; and on the other hand, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where they agree more with the Vatican than the Al- 
exandrine, is not much less than where the’ reverse is the case.'* It is in part, as 
Davidson declares, “absurd to try the question of authorship by such minutiae, 
or to suppose that they should have any proper bearing on the point.*’ See 
Davidson's Introd. III. p. 231-2, and Schulz in Hal. Allgcm. Literaturzcit. 1829, 
No. 104, 5. 
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debatable ground. One person, with a previous feeling of 
different authorship, will find almost innumerable beauties 
in the Hebrews, which are not to be found in the acknowl- 
edged epistles of Paul ; another will scarcely discover faint 
shades of superiority. As far as identity of authorship can 
be made out from the use of particular phrases in similar 
connections, from peculiar words, from a similar manner of 
quoting and applying the Old Testament scriptures, very 
few of the acknowledged epistles are so plainly and pecu- 
liarly Pauline as the Hebrews. But, notwithstanding all 
this, we are told “ that the Epistle to the Hebrews is written 
in a more select style than the Pauline epistles ; ” 1 also that 
u it is oratorical ” in style. w The periods are regular, and are 
rounded ; the rhythm smooth. The construction of sentences 
is more exact and complete. There is less abruptness and 
liveliness. Hence it abounds with full-toned expressions, 
with words of a poetical complexion. The tone is calm, 
solemn, dignified, unlike the apostle’s fiery energy and irre- 
sistible excitement. We miss his dialectic method, and 
have in its stead the periodic, stately, polished eloquence of 
one who builds up his sentences with regularity and rhythm. 
This oratorical character has had some influence on the 
choice of simple words and phrases. It has led to the adop- 
tion of fuller terms and of finer rhythm. But it is not seen 
in them so much as in the conformation and succession of 
periods in their flow and construction.” a 

Now, grant all that is claimed above for that superiority 
of the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews, — and more, cer- 
tainly, cannot be asked, — is it any real objection, laying aside 
for the moment all the other numerous and incontrovertible 
arguments, to the Pauline authorship? Is there anything in 
all this that we cannot suppose Paul capable of writing ? 
For this should be shown in order to make this argument 
valid. The style is “more select ,” it is said. Can you 
doubt that Paul was capable of writing in a more select 
style than appears in the familiar letters written to those 


1 Ebraid, Comm. App. D. p. 417. * Davidson's Introd. Vol. III. p. 250. 

44 * 
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among whom he had often labored, and in the midst of 
journeyings and toils, and interruptions innumerable? It 
may be supposed that he had leisure in his confinement at 
Rome to use selection in writing, and for the construction of 
exact and complete and rounded sentences. It is w oratorical .” 
Is no oratory exhibited in Paul’s address from Mars Hill, 
before the imperial tribunal at Caesarea, or in any passages 
in Romans and Corinthians? It has sometimes 44 words of 
a poetical complexion .” Was Paul capable of no poetical 
inspiration, when his theme called to mind and into use 
some of the loftiest predictions of the psalmist and the 
prophets? Was there no poetic inspiration in the descrip- 
tion of the ministration of angels, in the contemplation of 
the 44 mount that might be touched,” and that 44 burned with 
fire,” and especially in the vision granted him of 44 Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God,” 44 the holy places not made 
with hands,” into which Christ had entered, of 44 an innu- 
merable company of angels,” “the general assembly and 
church of the first-born,” and of 44 God the judge of all ? ” 

44 It has less of abruptness and liveliness .” Should we 
expect that an encyclical letter, discussing a particular sub- 
ject, W’ould have the same life and variety as one written 
familiarly in order to express the writer’s varied feelings in 
calling to mind the peculiar phases of character in a little 
church or band of brethren ? Could the author of the 
Hebrews, be he Paul or Silas or Luke, or even John, in 
treating of the dignity of the angelic world, the authority of 
the Jewish priesthood and temple worship, and especially 
when representing our Lord Jesus Christ as superior to all 
these as the Maker of this world, the Son of the Most High, 
who had already passed into the heavens and was seated at 
his right hand in majesty and glory, use any other than 44 a 
calm } solemn , and dignified tone ? ” The answer cannot be 
doubtful. 

It may not be inapposite to examine briefly the charac- 
teristics of the style of Paul, as exhibited by those who 
argue against the Pauline authorship of the Hebrews on this 
ground, in order to see how great the discrepancy is, when 
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we leave out of the account general assertions, and come to 
the actual comparison. Davidson has comprised these gen- 
eral characteristics under four heads : “ First, his style is the 
expression of a didactic, logical, reflecting mind. It images 
forth a mental conformation which is didactic and syllo- 
gistic — a mode of thinking analytical in its cast Hence it 
Aperiodic and antithetic in structure.” 1 Before proceeding 
to his exempliflcation of this general enunciation, which we 
venture nothing in saying applies far better to the Hebrews 
than to several of the acknowledged epistles of Paul, and as 
well as to most, if not all the others ; it should be noticed 
that the very characteristics here attributed to Paul are 
brought as objections against the Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews. Davidson himself says*: “We miss his dialectic 
method, and have in its stead the periodic , stately, polished 
eloquence.” And Ebrard says* : u In the Epistle to the He- 
brews we find everywhere a strictly syllogistic arrangement.” 
Eichhorn maintains that “ the manner of it [the Hebrews] is 
more tranquil and logical than that in which Paul with his 
strong feelings could write.” 

But in particular, Davidson says : Paul “often employs 
abstract terms in conformity with the reflective habit of mind 
he possessed.” Are not abstract terms employed in the 
Hebrews, when required by the subject discussed ? See, 
for example, 1:9; 4:15; 6 : 1, et al. 

“ Again, he proves his statements. Seldom does he 
advance any general position, or make an assertion, without 
subjoining some such particle as yap or on.” 4 Of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the same author says : “ It is 
remarkable how often yap is used, even where,” according 
to his opinion, “ other conjunctions might have been more 
appropriate.”* Schulz says : “ The use of yap in our epistle 
is excessive.” To whom Stuart replies that he finds on 
comparison that in the Romans yap is used, on an average, 
a little more than ten times, and in the Hebrews a little 

1 Introd. Vol. II. p. 145. 2 Introd. Vol. III. p. 250. 

* Comm. App. p. 419. 4 Introd. Vol. II. p. 145. 

6 Introd. Vol. HI. p. 251. 
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more than nine times to a page. 1 * * To show that Sri is not un- 
known to or unused by the writer of the Hebrews, we need 
only refer to its use in 2 : 6 bis ; 3 : 19 ; 7, 8, 14, 17 ; in four con- 
secutive verses, ch. 8 : 9, 10, 11, 12 ; in 11 : 8 ; 12 : 17, 13, 16 
et al. “ Conjunctions which mark the end, purpose, or cause 
for which something is done,” are frequent in Paul. See 
the use of ha also, e. g\, in Heb. 2:17; 3:13; 4:11,16; 
5:1; 6:12, 18;— 12:3, 13, 27; 13:12, 17, 19; of faw 
in 2:9. For the use of e& to with the lnfin., claimed as 
Pauline, Stuart says : “ In Rom. I find fifteen cases ; in 1 Cor. 
five ; in 2 Cor. four ; in Gal. one ; in Eph. three ; in Col. 
not one ; ” and, to omit the other epistles, “ in Heb. seven 
times, and two others of the same nature.” * 

2. “ The vigor and fire of his [Paul’s] mind are expressed 
in the vigor and fervency of his style.” The vigor of the 
style in the Hebrews has, we believe, scarcely been ques- 
tioned; and if there is any want of fire, as compared with 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, it is because fire is less 
demanded in a piece of consecutive reasoning than in writ- 
ings of a more hortatory or polemic character. For the same 
reason, irregularities of construction are of course fewer and 
less marked than in some of the Pauline epistles, but yet not 
enough so to mark diversity of authorship. To our own mind, 
a frequency of such irregularities in such a piece of writing, 
and for such an object, would be far more ten^Pauline than a 
sparing use of them. But as examples of suspended sentences , 
digressions , and anacolutha , see Heb. 5 : 6 ; 7 :1 ; 9 : 7, 11, 12,* 
et al. ; and for interrogations and exclamations, for which the 
apostle’s style is distinguished, compare, e. g\, Heb. 1 : 5, 13, 
14; 2:3,6,17,18; 9:14; 10:2,29; 11:32; 12:7,9,etaL 

3. “ The apostle’s style is distinguished by fulness and 
copiousness. He had abundance of good Greek words at 
his command,” 4 etc. As the only objection of any weight 

1 See Stuart’s Comm. Introd. § 12. 

* Ibid. 

* See also remarks of Stuart on these passages in Introd. § 12, and Comm, on 
the passages ; also Forster, Auth. Hebr. 

4 Davidson, Introd. Vol. II. p. 150. 
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ever alleged against the Epistle to the Hebrews is that first 
started by Origen, that the author wrote too good Greek, it 
is hardly worth while to say a word under this head. But 
two or three particulars may be noticed. “ The great 
variety of particles which the writer [Paul] uses, is seen 
from a few passages, such as Gal. 2:12; 1 Thess. 1 : 8 to 
the end ; Rom. 3 : 25, 26,” et al. 1 “ Besides, they are varied 
at pleasure, so as to express distinctions and shades of 
signification.” According to the opinion of the same writer, 
the only difference in the Hebrews is that the same charac- 
teristic is carried a little further, since the Greek particles 
are there used u with greater copiousness and variety than 
in any of Paul’s epistles of equal length,” 2 as, it may be 
added, is entirely natural in a writing which has so many 
characteristics of a systematic treatise. 

“The rich fulness of the writer’s [Paul’s] mind .... may 
also be seen in his copious use of synonymes and rich 
participial constructions.”* Set over against this Seyf- 
farth’s objection against the Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews : “ Our author [u e of the Hebrews] is partial to 
the use of participles and of the Genitive Absolute. He 
employs eighty-four active participles and a hundred and 
seven passive and middle ones, and seven cases of the 
Genitive Absolute ; while in the Epistle to the Romans there 
are only ninety active participles and forty-two passive, and 
no case of the Genitive Absolute” (p. 81). But, lest this 
make a wrong impression, Stuart puts the principle to test 
in some of the other epistles. “ If,” he says, “ I have 
rightly counted, the Epistle to the Colossians has Act. Parti- 
ciples thirty-four; passive, forty ; pages, three; average num- 
ber to a page, twenty-four. Ephesians has Act. Part, sixty ; 
Pass., twenty-four; pages, four and a half; average to a 
page, twenty-three. If nineteen participles on a page proves 
one epistle spurious, what shall we say of these epistles 
which have twenty-three and twenty-four to a page ? ” 4 

1 Davidson, Introd. Vol. II. p. 150. 

• Ibid. III. p. 251. 

* Davidson, Introd. II. p. 151. 

4 See also further remarks upon the Gen. Absol. in Stuart's Introd. 
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4. w Tenderness, delicacy, disinclination to severity, are 
conspicuous features in his [Paul’s] 'mental character.” 1 
These qualities are certainly as prominent in the Hebrews, 
considering the subject-matter and the more general desti- 
nation of the epistle. The author, in his exhortations, 
includes himself with those addressed; as, for example, in 
2: 1, 3, “ How shall we escape,” etc., and so passim . One 
of the most pointed rebukes in the epistle, in the end of ch. v. 
and beginning of ch. vi., is followed by: “ Beloved, we are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany 
salvation, though we thus speak. For God is not un- 
righteous to forget your work and labor of love,” etc. So 
in the latter part of the 10th chapter, 19 sq., the most faith- 
ful and pointed admonitions are accompanied by words of 
encouragement, and a most delicate reference to previous 
acts of kindness toward himself and others, in the midst of 
persecution and reproach and worldly loss. And how could 
the delicacy or tenderness be better exhibited than in ch. xii.? 
as, for example, in the 3d and following verses : M For con- 
sider him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds,” etc. 
See, also, 13 : 1 — 3. There is also a peculiar delicacy shown 
in this epistle, on the supposition that Paul is the author, in 
not referring to his apostolic calling to the Gentiles, and his 
success in labor among them. 

We have enumerated the principal points in the characteris- 
tics of Paul as presented by Davidsou,and we know of no one 
who has exhibited them more at length and more clearly, and 
it is certainly not a little remarkable that they should be so 
distinctly illustrated in one epistle, to a particular class of 
readers, on a specific subject. We can hardly refrain from 
quoting one further passage from the same author, in refer- 
ence to the character of Paul, so well would it be established 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews alone. “ Thus there is a 
refined perception of propriety, an avoidance of the distaste- 
ful in the view of his readers, along with as much fidelity as 


1 Davidson’s In trod, as above. 
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the most direct language could convey. It is therefore impos- 
sible to resist the idea that his feelings were always under 
control, else such phenomena could not have happened. 
He is never borne away by mere enthusiasm. Infallibly 
guided as he was, there are minute distinctions which show 
that discretion never forsook him, even in moments of the 
highest emotion. The reasoning faculty was quick and 
powerful, so that his enlarged feelings could find expression 
as well in the finer and less perceptible streams of propriety, 
as in the full channel of Christian love.” i 

Similarity of Thought and Expression in the Hebrews and 
acknowledged Epistles of Paul . 

The passages where the same or synonymous words are 
used, or there is a similarity of thought, or peculiarity either 
in thought or expression, are many, and this argument 
would be deficient without an enumeration of some of 
them. 

Heb. 1 : 2. AC ov ['Irjaov Xpurrov ] /cal touv alcovas [6 ^eos] 
hrolrpre. 

Eph. 3 : 9. Tcp ra irairca /criaavri 8ih 'Irjaov Xpccrrov. 

Heb. 1:3. o? &v anravyaapa rf}<; /cat apa/ciyp 7 % 

{nroardaecos airrov. 

Col. 1 : 15. "0 ioriv el/ccov tov ^ eov tov aoparov. 

Phil. 2 : 6. *'0? iv pop<f)fj irjrdpycov. 

2 Cor. 4 : 4. "O? earn/ el/ccov rod 'beov. 

Heb. 1 : 3. <Pepcov re ra irdvra tw prjpan tt)? hvvdpecos 
airrov. 

Col. 1 : 17. Tcl iravra iv avrcp avvecrrq/ce. 

Heb. 1 : 4. Toaovrcp Kpelrrcov ^evopevos t&v arpyeXcov oacp 
Swuf/opmrepov Trap axrrovs /ce/cXypovopy/cev ovopa. 

Eph. 1 : 21. 'Tirepavo) .... irambs ovopaTos ovopa^opevov ov 
povov iv rep alcove TOVTcp , aXXd /cal iv Tcp peXXovrt * 

Phil. 2 : 9. 'O fteo? i^aplaaro axrrcp ovopa to xnrip irav 

Svopa • tva iv Tcp ovopare 'Iqaov irav <yovv /cap^ry hrovpavicov, 

«. t. X. 


1 Vol. II. p. 152. 
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^ Heb. 1 : 3. 'Erca&iaev iv Sefyl rffc fjLeyaXaxrvprj*; iv irifnfXois. 

Eph. 1 : 20 . 'E/cc&iaev iv Be^ia airrov iv roh brovpavms. 
The similarity of sentiment and language between Heb.l:2, 
3, and Eph. 1 : 18 — 21 is highly significant 

Heb. 1 : 5. 276? pov el ov, eya> c rrjpepov yeyiwrj/ed <re. 

Acts 13 : 33. 276? pov el ov , iyoo arjpepov yeyewtf/ed ere. 

Heb. 1 : 5. Eyed ecropcu avrtp eh irarepaj /ecu avros eorcu pun 
eh viov. 

2 Cor. 6 : 18. "Eaopai vplv eh iraripa^ /ecu vpueh eoeo^e pun eh 
vioh ; k . t. X, There i 3 plainly, in both these passages, an 
allusion to 2 Sam. 7: 14, but with a different application. 

Heb. 1 : 6. Tov TrpwroTO/eov .... 

Rom. 8 : 29. Eh to elvae avrov tov irpcoToro/cov. 

Col. 1:15. npcoTOTo/cos irderrfi tcrioe o>?. Ver. 18. II parr or o- 
* 0 ?. 

It should be noticed that the appellative in these last 
quotations is nowhere else applied to Christ in the New 
Testament except Rev. 1 : 5. And the common literal quo- 
tation from Pn. ii., in ver. 5, not elsewhere applied to Christ 
in the New Testament, points more emphatically to the 
same author from the similarity of sentiment in the pre- 
ceding context, directed also to the same individuals, the 
Jews. 

Heb. 1:1. IloXvpepoi)*; /ecu TroXurpoira/s i rrvXcu 6 0eo? \a\ 17 - 
cra? t oh irarpcLcnv iv t oh 7rpo(})rjTcu<;, e 7 r’ ia^arcov twv rjpuepa/v 
tovtcoVj iXdXrjaev fjplv iv via/. 

Acts 13 : 32. Kai rjpeh vpas evayyeXitype'&a ttjv irpos rots 
Trarepas irrayyeXiav yevopevrjv, oti rairrrjv 6 ©eo? i/CTrerrXijpeo/ce 
Toh t e/evots airr&v rjplv } ava<rTi]oa<; 'Ir)aovj\ With Heb. 1:1, 
as quoted above, Eph. 3 : 4, 5 should be compared, where, as 
Forster says, “ we meet fresh marks of the same hand.” 
Who can doubt, on a careful examination of all the pre- 
ceding passages, that Forster is not far wrong when he says: 
“ The result is, that every quotation, every thought, and 


1 This word, not elsewhere found in the New Testament, has parallel phrases 
used only by Paul: e. g., Horn. 3 : 2, irorA irdvra rp6wov‘ t Philip. 1:18, 
rp6r<u ; 2 Thcss. 3 : 16, 4y irovrl rpdrtp. 
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nearly every word of Heb. 1 : 1 — 5 [6] are the thoughts, the 
words, and the quotations of St. Paul.” 1 

Our limits allow us merely to refer to such passages as 
Heb. 2 : 2 and Gal. 3 : 19, where the law as dispensed by 
angels is spoken of in a similar manner ; Heb. 2 : 4 ; 1 Cor. 
12 : 4, 11 ; Rom. 12 : 6, in which the varied “ miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Spirit” are characterized by the same shade of 
thought; Heb. 2: 8; 1 Cor. 15: 27; Eph.l:22; Phil. 3: 21, 
where phraseology from the Old Testament designating 
the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and Heb. 2:10; Rom. 11:36; 
Col. 1:16; 1 Cor. 8 : 6, where God is designated in the same 
manner as Lord of all things. 

Heb. 2 : 14 deserves a little more extended notice : r/ Iva .... 
Karapy^arj tov to Kpdros lyovra tov Zavarov, tout ’ eari top 
$ id/3o\ov. 

1 Cor. 15 : 26. v JE(r^aTo? ijftpos tcaTapyelTcu 6 ^aiwov. 

2 Tim. 1 : 10. KaTapyrjaavros pev tov ^ dvarov . There is 
here not only a similarity of idea and language, in a more 
extended passage of like characteristics, 2 but the word kcut- 
apyeco is employed in Hebrews, which is a very rare word 
in any author but the apostle Paul, only once found in the 
New Testament except in Paul, viz., in Luke 13:7; and 
then in a sense different from that given to it by Paul in the 
twenty-six instances in which he uses it. There could 
scarcely be a use of a word more indicative of identity of 
authorship than that furnished by this passage with this 
peculiarly Pauline word. 

In Heb. 2 : 16 we find the phrase seed or posterity of Abra- 
ham , to designate Christians; which is found elsewhere only 
in the writings of Paul, as in Gal. 3 : 29, with which compare 
Gal. 3 : 7 and Rom. 4 : 16, where the phraseology is paral- 
lel. The same is true of the heavenly or divine calling Heb. 
3:1; Phil. 3:14; Rom.ll:29. Passing several parallelisms 
adduced and commented upon by Forster, 8 we place side by 

1 A post. Author of Ep. Hebr. p. 347. 

2 See Forster’s A post. Auth. Ep. of Heb. Sect. II. 

8 Sect. VI. p. 348, sq. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 71. 45 
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side Heb. 4 : 12. Z&v yap 6 \0709 tov 'beov .... /cal ropuarepo^ 
V7T€p iraaav pA^aipav hlaropov. 

Eph. 6 : 17. Trjv payaipav tov TrvevpaTos, o i<m fnjpa ^eoO. 
Compare, also, Rom. 11 : 22 and an extension of the senti- 
ment and expression in Heb. 4: 12, 13, in 1 Cor. 2:10, 11; 
4:4,5 and 2 Cor. 10:4, 5. A 

In the fifth and sixth chapters there are several passages 
where words and connections of words peculiar to the 
apostle Paul are used. We can only refer to the following: 
Heb. 5 : 8 and Phil. 2:8; Heb. 5 : 13 and 1 Cor. 3:1; Eph. 
4 : 14, Rom. 2 : 20, Gal.4:3; Heb.5:14and 1 Cor. 14:2; 
Heb. 6 : 1 and Col. 3 : 14 ; Heb. 6 : 3 and 1 Cor. 16 : 7 ; Heb. 
6 : 10 and 2 Cor. 8 : 24. 1 2 It is needless to go through with 
the remaining chapters. Any one who will consult David- 
son’s Introduction or Stuart’s Commentary, will see that 
the parallelisms with Paul’s acknowledged epistles are 
scarcely, if at all, less striking in the latter than in the former 
part of the Hebrews; and that the more closely these paints 
of similarity are examined in their connections and de- 
pendencies, the more convincing will be the argument for 
identity of authorship. 


Similarity of Leading Passages in the Hebrews and acknowl- 
edged Epistles of Paul. 

Forster has a separate section of thirty-five or forty pages 
upon “ some leading parallel passages from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the undisputed epistles of St. Paul.” 
The limits of a Review Article allow a separate examin- 
ation of but two or three of the more important pas- 
sages. Heb. 3 : 7 — 19, 1 Cor. 10 : 1 — 12, “ are parallel in the 
following respects : 1. Both passages relate to the exode 
of the Israelites from Egypt and their temptations of Jeho- 
vah in the wilderness. 2. The verbal agreements between 
the quotation of Ps. xcv. in Hebrews and the apostle's own 


1 Quoted by Forster as above, p. 350. 

* See also Forster’s extended remarks upon the parallel between Heb. 6 :9 — 12, 
and 2 Thess. 1 : 3, and 1 Thess. 1 : 3—5. 
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composition in first Corinthians, are precisely such as might 
be looked for in the case before us, . . . that of the original 
composition being from the same hand which had employed 
the quotation. 3. In both contexts, the Divine person in 
question is Christ : Heb. 3 : 6, 7, the quotation from the 
Psalms is applied to Christ; and 1 Cor. 10 : 9, Christ is the 
person tempted. Heb. 3 : 6, the Hebrew Christians are 
styled the house of Christ; 1 Cor. 10: 4, Christ is termed the 
rock of the Israelites ; the similarity of the vein of thought 
thus indicating, throughout, sameness of mind and pen.” 1 

The similarity between Heb. 6 : 10 sq. and 1 Thess. 1 : 3 
and 2 Thess. 1 : 4 is pointed out at length by Forster. “ In 
all three contexts,” he says, “we have the same subject, and 
this the favorite subject of St. Paul’s, ‘faith, hope, and 
charity,’ treated in the same order.” The similarity is more 
striking from the use of two of St. Paul’s most peculiar 
words, 7r\7 ipo(f>opia and fuprj ttj?, in common in the passage 
in Heb. and 1 Thess. ; and in Heb. and 2 Thess. the words 
h&elxvvpi and ei/beuypi, which are also peculiarly Pauline. 
It should be noticed that there is a much closer verbal 
parallelism between Heb. and 1 Thess. than between the 
two passages from the 1st and 2d Thess. ; and yet there is 
a “ most significant agreement between the place of 2 Thess. 
and that of the Heb.,” without a parallel in the passage from 
1 Thess., namely, the common definition of affair^ as “ love 
manifested in acts of benevolence toward the saints.” 2 The 
same idea is implied merely in rod kqttov ayairq^ which 
the 2d Thess. has in common with Heb.,* whilst we find in 
Col., where St. Paul is treating of the same subjects, faith, 
hope, and charity, almost the identical words of the Heb. : 
ttjv dyaTrrjPj tt]V eh Tramas tov$ dryiov ?. 

In Heb. 6 : 13, 14, we meet one part of a quotation from 


1 P. 348 — 9, and note. 

* 2 Thess. 1:3; teal ir\ijovd(ci % iydmj irbs itcd<rrov irdrruv bfxur c is &AA^A.ovs 
and Heb. 6:10; rrjs kydwris f/i fr&c/tcur&c .... Suucoyy carres rots aylois, Kal 
Ztafcavovrr**. 

* For farther remarks upon these passages and their connections, see Forster, 
p. 355 sq. 
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Ger. 22 17, while the other part is found in Galatians. 
In Heb. 6 : 18 — 20 and Phil. 3 : 12 — 14, there is the same 
imagery borrowed from the Grecian games. Compare also 
Heb. 9 : 15 and Gal. 3 : 18 — 20 ; Heb. 9 : 16 — 20 and 1 Cor. 
11 : 25, 26 ; Heb. 10 : 25 and 2 Thess. 2:1,2 ; Heb. 10 : 16 
— 31 and 2 Tim. 3 : 7, 8 and 2: 25, and various other pas- 
sages. 


Words peculiar to the Hebrews and acknowledged Epistles . 

We find, also, a large number of separate words that are 
peculiar to the Hebrews and the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul, i. e., are not used in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, nor in the LXX. or the Apocrypha; 1 others that are 
found in no other part of the New Testament, but are found 
occasionally in the LXX. and the Apocryhpa; 2 and still 
others, that occur occasionally in the other parts of the New 
Testament, but in manner and frequency belong to the 
Hebrews and undisputed epistles of Paul. 8 On the other 
hand, there are words used in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
not elsewhere found in the writings of Paul ; so are there 


1 Such are the following: *A &\ri<ris Heb. 10:32, and Tim. 2: 5, 

twice; aiSds Heb. 12 :28, and l Tim. v. 9; kv akoyl^o p.ai Heb. 12 : 3, and 
kvakoyla Rom. 12:6; kv v * or a k t o $ Heb. 2:8; l T«im. 1 : 9, and Tit. 
I : 6, 10 ; kwe l&fia Hob. 4 : 6, 1 1 ; Rom. 11:30,32; Eph. 2 : 2, 5 : 6, and Col. 

3 :6; kv w kS 4 xo fia i Heb 9:28; Rom. 8:19, 23,25 ; 1 Cor. 1:7: Gal. 5 : 5 ; 
Phil. 3: 20; iir 6kav a is Heb. 11 : 25, and 1 Tim. 6:17; ktyikdpyv pos 
Heb. 13:5 and 1 Tim. 2:3; f yS i k o s Heb. 2 : 2, and Rom. 3:&;iv*py4i* Heb. 

4 : 12; l Cor. 16 : 9, and Philem. 6 ; ra£ Heb. 7 : 27, 9 : 12, 10 : 10, Rom. 

6 : 10, and l Cor. 15 : 6 ; Heb. 9 : 8, and Rom. 9:11; fiyS 4 k » Heb. 

11:7, and puititvore 2 Tim. 3 : 7 ; vet tp6u> Heb. 11 : 12, Rom. 4 : 19, and 
Col. 3:5; 6p4yofxai Heb. 1 1 : 16 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 1 and 6: 10 ; w a pate o 4) Heb. 2 : 2 ; 
Rom. 5 : 19, and 2 Cor. 16:6; v ap a* kr\ v i <* s Heb. 2 : 14, and irapa* A 

a to v Phil. 2: 27; wy ki ko s Heb. 7 : 4, and Gal. 6:11; k k rj p o <p o p i a 
Heb. 6:11, 10 : 22 ; Coloss. 2 : 2, and Thess. \ :b ; r o ly ap o v v Heb. 12:1, and 
1 Thess. 4:8; <f> i ko( * y l a, Heb. 13:2; Rom. 12:13; ^iAd£eyos, 1 Tim. 
3: 2, and Tit. 1 : 8. 

* Sec these also enumerated in Stuart's Comm. Introd. $ 11. 4,111. and Fors- 
ter's Autlicnt. p. 234 sq. 

8 Of this class there are between forty and fifty words which with references 
may be found in Stuart's Comm. Introd. $ 11. 4, II. 
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also in the other epistles ; and Davidson acknowledges “that 
an immense array of anat \eyopeva is not insisted upon 
now by the opponents of the Pauline authorship, and there 
are no less than one hundred and eighteen in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews : but it has been shown, by Stuart, that there 
are two hundred and thirty in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; so that the argument goes to prove too much.” 1 
He claims, however, that there are airat \eyopeva which 
indicate another author; but these have been sufficiently 
discussed by Stuart, and at best can have little influence 
either for or against identity of authorship with the acknowl- 
edged Pauline epistles. 

The argument from similarity or dissimilarity of words, 
without reference to their connections, we deem of little 
importance either for or against the Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews. But it seems to us that a candid critic will find 
more that favors than that opposes Paul as author, even in 
the use of individual words. The least that can be said is, 
in the language of Davidson, that “ were we to give an 
opinion as to the respective claims of the conflicting argu- 
ments before us, we should assign the preference to those 
founded on similarity, because they are more numerous and 
striking than the opposite. Taking them by themselves 
they outweigh the diversities.” 2 


Recapitulation and Conclusion . 

In conclusion little need be said. The amount and value 
of the external evidence is, to say the least, strongly in favor 
of Paul as the author of the Hebrews.* Internal evidence, 
though not perhaps, in any one point taken by itself, so 
clear as not to admit of question ; yet, in almost every par- 
ticular, sufficient to render the composition by the apostle 
Paul probable. Circumstances alluded to in the epistle, if 
they do not point to the apostle to the Gentiles as author, do 

1 Vol. m. p. 249. 

* Vol. III. p. 249. 

* Sec the recapitulation of these arguments above. 

45 * 
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not, certainly, any more clearly suggest any other author. 
The sentiment and doctrines of the epistle, when its object 
and aim are taken into view, seem to us strikingly Pauline. 
So Davidson acknowledges them to be, 1 and Ebrard says 
that while they do not “ necessitate our coming to the 
conclusion that Paul was the author, yet at all events [the 
author] must be sought for among the disciples and helpers 
of the apostle Paul ; our epistle must have emanated from 
this circle ; only thus can the recurrence of Pauline ideas 
and combinations of ideas, even in the minutest particulars, 
be accounted for.” 2 

The general characteristics of form are the same in the 
Hebrews and acknowledged Pauline epistles, with however 
many differences, such as we should expect in any encyclical 
letter purposely anonymous. While some of the formulas 
of quotation are unlike those most commonly used in some 
of the acknowledged epistles of Paul, as those epistles differ 
among themselves ; still, there are forms of reference to the 
Old Testament strikingly indicative of the same hand ; and 
passages quoted with peculiarities which scarcely admit the 
supposition of diversity of authorship from the Pauline 
epistles. 

The superiority of style so generally attributed to the 
Hebrews, when brought to the test of a critical comparison, 
does not only not seem to demand diversity of authorship, 
but indicates a higher and more studied effort of the same 
mind and pen. Similarity rather than diversity in the 
Hebrews and acknowledged epistles of Paul, in the use of 
particular words and phrases, is now generally acknowl- 
edged. 

We cannot, then, give our assent to those who exclude the 
Epistle to the Hebrews entirely from the circle of Pauline 
teachings; neither can we, with Origen, in ancient times, 
and Davidson, in our own age, “come to the conclusion that 
though Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he did not put it into the phraseology and style it now 


1 See passage quoted above. * App. to Comm. p. 415. Eng. Ed. 
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bears.” We believe that the apostle was entirely competent 
to wiite as good Greek as that found in the Hebrews ; and 
instead of accepting the conclusion of Ebrard : “ By how 
much the spirit and doctrine of the epistle is Pauline, by so 
little can it be supposed that this diction should have come 
from the hand of the apostle ; ” we should say : By how much 
the spirit and doctrine of the epistle is Pauline, by so much 
may it be believed that the diction is entirely the apostle’s. 


ARTICLE II. 

A SKETCH OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

DT REV. DAVID C. 8CUDDER, MISSIONARY OF A. B. C. F. M. 

India has never taken an active part in the drama of 
human history. Although emphatically the “land of desire” 
to all nations, it has itself, shut out both by physical bar- 
riers and natural inclination from engagement in the stirring 
scenes of earth, turned to the solution of those weightier 
problems which concern the spiritual life here and hereafter. 
Hence results that strange anomaly of a nation without a 
history ; for events of time have too little significance in the 
estimation of the Hindu to be recorded on the calendar, or 
narrated for his own instruction or the benefit of his de- 
scendants. 

But for this very reason is it that the history of India 
assumes so important a position in the esteem of a student 
of mankind, furnishing, as it does, an instance of a com- 
pletely “home-sprung development,” which finds no parallel 
elsewhere ; a development, not so much of social, civil, and 
political, as of philosophical and religious ideas. To one 
who would acquaint himself with the history of such devel- 
opment in a country like India, where no documentary 
annals exist, the only resource left is to construct a history 
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out of the body of literature which that country presents to 
him, and which will faithfully reflect the varying phases of 
thought and feeling which time produces. 

Such a work is now doing for India. Taking their point 
of observation at that period in the life of India which the 
Greek invasion has made historic, oriental scholars have 
succeeded in discovering a due to the mazes of Hindu liter- 
ature. As the result of long-continued, pains-taking inves- 
tigation, they have been able to resolve this mass of writings 
into five distinct portions, each portion representing, in a 
certain sense, a well-defined historical epoch. These divi- 
sions are the Vedas, the Philosophical Treatises, the Budd- 
histic writings, the Epic Poems, and the Puranas. 

The Veda is the oldest historical document of India, and, 
indeed, of the Indo-European race. In its original form it 
consists of hymns in praise of the gods, or of supplication to 
them, which the ancient Aryans sang on their first occu- 
pancy of the plains of the Panjab. The religion of the 
people, as reflected in these hymns, was a religion of nature, 
and there was among them but little diversity of belief. As, 
however, from one mountain range two streams may rise 
which shall pursue totally diverse courses, so from the Veda 
as the source flowed two currents of thought and faith, 
existing together in history, yet constantly diverging in their 
character, so that the whole history of India life is but a 
history of these separate streams, in their individual courses 
and in their occasional enforced commingling. On the one 
hand we have the growth of a superstitious supernaturalism, 
finding a partial and an early representation in the Epic 
Poems, and its fullest development in the Puranas; and on 
the other a speculation, at first hesitating and latterly bold 
and uncompromising, best exposed to view in the produc- 
tions of the several philosophical schools. Occasionally, 
also, and signally in the case of Buddhism, we have an 
attempt to unite religion and philosophy, and to bring the 
teachings of the few into the arena of practical life . 1 


1 See iho Preface to Wilson’s Vishnu Pur&na, and the review of E. Burnouf 
in the Journal dcs Savants, 1840. 
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Whoever, then, would possess an intelligent understand- 
ing of the internal history of India, must make himself 
familiar with these writings, keeping the above-mentioned 
distinction ever in mind. 

To sketch briefly the rise and progress of philosophical 
speculation, as represented in Indian literature, is the pur- 
pose of the present Article. 

We begin with the Veda. The Veda is clearly divisible 
into two portions : the Mantras and the Brahmanas. The 
Mantra portion is the real Veda, consisting of the original 
hymns. The Brahmanas, named so because composed by 
and for Brahmans, are later additions to the hymns, written 
when the original sense of the hymns was passing out of 
sight, and for the purpose of explaining these hymns in the 
interest of a growing priestly class. They consist, for the 
most part, of minute directions respecting religious cere- 
monies, and of puerile glosses upon the original text, 
including also a body of treatises called Upanishads, which 
are devoted to speculations respecting the source of the 
universe and the nature and destiny of man. 

In the age represented to us by the Mantra portion of the 
Veda, the Aryan race was comparatively in its childhood. 
Its religion was, for the most part, a simple, unreasoning 
adoration of the elements, without much questioning 
whether one Spirit breathed through all, or whether all was 
under the control of a single will ; and it was but seldom 
that the worshipper paused to ask the question : “ Who 
knows whence this great creation sprang?” If philoso- 
phy was present, it lay unseparated from the religious 
faith ; and yet there must have been in that religion the 
germs, at least, of later speculations; for, in the language of 
Miiller, who has himself given us translations of some of 
these early utterances, “the Upanishads did not spring into 
existence on a sudden ; like a stream which has received 
many a mountain torrent, and is fed by many a rivulet, the 
literature of the Upanishads proves, better than anything 
else, that the elements of their philosophical poetry came 
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from a more distant fountain.” 1 For the most part, how- 
ever, these Vedic hymns are occupied with simple prayers 
to the several deities of nature, with request for cattle, lands, 
health, long life, and preservation from foes, — the worship- 
per, engrossed in this world, thinking but little of what 
might be beyond. 2 

But the child grew, and in the stage immediately suc- 
ceeding we find speculation indeed; a speculation unrea- 
soning, wayward, wanton, like the first wild dreaming of 
youth uncurbed. Religion was not absent, yet it was no 
longer the simple expression of hope or fear, but a religion 
in which there was felt to be a conflict, and which was 
therefore the very occasion of sceptical thought. But there 
was as yet no avowed divorce between reason and faith ; the 
worshipper, perplexed by difficulties, did not at once cast off* 
his faith, or thrust aside his rational conviction. It is not un- 
til we pass to the following period that we see the estrange- 
ment to be complete, beholding on the one side a narrow 
formalism, a rigid ccclesiasticism, a blind allegiance to a 
crafty priesthood ; cn the other, a bold, independent, and 
even partially atheistic philosophical belief, where religion 
and philosophy, born sisters, are rudely separated, and reli- 
gion becomes but an irrational superstition, philosophy an 
infidel dogmatism. The Brahmanas proper, Muller charac- 
terizes as “a literature which, for pedantry and downright 
absurdity, can hardly be matched anywhere. The general 
character of these works is marked by shallow and insipid 
grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian pedan- 
try. They deserve to be studied as the physician studies 
the twaddle of idiots and the raving of madmen.” 3 

But the Upanishads, which are the later portions of the 
Brahmanas, do not come under this condemnation ; for, 
while full of puerilities and childish conceits, they are of 
positive and peculiar interest, as containing the earliest 
recorded results of Hindu speculation. These only, of all 

l A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. By Max Muller, p. 566. 

* Hi# Veda Sanhita. Translated by H. H. Wilson. 3 vols. 

* History, p. 389. 
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the Vedic writings, are to-day regarded by the Hindu as 
worth perusing, and they alone constitute for him the Veda. 
To these, under the title of Veds, did Rammohun Roy 
appeal, when he sought to call back his people from gross 
polytheism to the monotheistic faith of their fathers. An- 
quetil du Perron, a young and zealous Frenchman, was the 
first to bring these works to notice, from a Persian trans- 
lation. 1 But this roundabout process did not add to the 
clearness of the original treatises ; and, according to Wilson, 
his Latin version is nearly as unintelligible as the Sanskrit 
itself. H. T. Colebrooke, that prince of Sanskrit scholars, 
was the first to bring them fairly before us, in his celebrated 
Essay upon the Vedas, for thirty years the sole source of 
information upon these ancient writings. 2 His Essay con- 
tained various extracts from the Upanishads, and some 
complete translations. Rammohun Roy subsequently trans- 
lated several of them, which were afterwards collected 
together.® His translations, however, while preserving the 
sense in the main, followed later glosses too implicitly to be 
wholly trustworthy. Besides the versions of Poley into 
French, and of Weber into German, we have lastly the 
valuable translations of Dr. Roer, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 4 

The number of these treatises is not large, ten only laying 
claim to any high antiquity, all of which we have through 
the translation of Dr. Roer. Their date is as uncertain as 
that of all early Hindu works, being placed by Muller at 
from b. c. 800 — 600, and by Wilson as far back as b. c. 1100, 
for their earliest limit. 5 As to character, these speculations 
are excessively mystical and obscure, often utterly unintelli- 
gible. They mostly treat of Brahma, or the Divine Spirit, 
as the moving mundane force, in its various workings in 
nature and in man. As no description, however, can 

1 Oupnekhat, id e!*t, Secretum tegendum, etc. 1801-2. 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 369. Estavs on the Religion and Philos- 
ophy of the Hindus, p. 1. We shall quote from the lost edition of the Essays, 
Vol. I. 

1 Translation of the Veds. London, 1832. 

4 Bibliotheca Indica : a collection of oriental works. Calcutta. The follow- 
ing are the nombers containing translations : 27, 38, 41, 50, 78, 135. 

6 History, p. 445. Wilson’s review of the same, Edinb. Rev. Oct. 1860. 
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adequately present either the matter or form of these trea- 
tises, we shall offer a sample of the more intelligible and 
interesting passages. 

The first extract is the whole of the Isa Upanishad, whose 
object is to commend the study of the supreme Brahma as 
the chief road to bliss, and the practice of works as a secon- 
dary road. 1 

1. Whatever exists in this world is to be enveloped by 
(the thought of) God. By renouncing it (the world) thou 
shalt save (thy soul). Do not covet the riches of any one. 

2. Performing sacred works, let a man desire to live a 
hundred years. If thou thus (desirest), O man, there is no 
other manner, in which thou art not tainted by work. 

3. To the godless worlds covered with gloomy darkness, 
go all the people, when departing, who are slayers of their 
souls. 

4. He (the soul) does not move, is swifter than the mind ; 
not the gods (the senses) did obtain him ; he was gone 
before : standing he outstrips all the other (gods, seuses), 
how fast they run. Within him the Ruler of the atmosphere 
upholds the vital actions. 

5. He moves, he does not move ; he is far and also near ; 
he is within this all ; he is out of this all. 

6. Whoever beholds all beings in the soul alone, and the 
soul in all beings, does hence not look down (on any 
creature). 

7. When a man knows that all beings are even the soul, 
when he beholds the unity (of the soul), then there is no 
delusion, no grief. 

8. He is all-pervading, brilliant, without body, invulner- 
able, without muscles, pure, untainted by sin ; lie is all-wise, 
the Ruler of the mind, above all beings, and self-existent. 


1 Bib. Indica, No. 41, p. 71. The term “Upanishad,” meant originally, 
according to Muller, “ the act of sitting down near a teacher/’ then, “ implicit 
faith,” and lastly, “ truth or divine revelation.” Hist. p. 319. The native inter- 
pretation is, “ that knowledge of Brahma which completely destroys all else.” 
Brihad Arany. Upan. Bib. Indica, No. 27, p. 1. N. B. Brahma refers, throughout 
the Essay, not to BrahmS (Masc.), one of the triad, but to the impersonal spirit. 
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He distributed according to their nature the things for ever- 
lasting years. 

9. Those who worship ignorance, enter into gloomy dark- 
ness; into still greater darkness those who are devoted to 
knowledge. 

10. They say, different is the effect of knowledge, different 
the effect of ignorance; thus we heard from the sages who 
explained (both) to us. 

11. Whoever knows both, knowledge and ignorance to- 
gether, overcomes death by ignorance, and enjoys immor- 
tality by knowledge. 

12. Those who worship uncreated nature, enter into 
gloomy darkness ; into still greater darkness those who are 
devoted to created nature. 

13. They say, different is the effect from (worshipping) un- 
created nature, different from (worshipping) created nature. 
This we heard from the sages who explained (both) to us. 

14. Whoever knows both, created nature and destruction 
together, overcomes death by destruction, and enjoys im- 
mortality by created nature. 

15. To me whose duty is truth, open, O Pushan, the 
entrance to the truth, concealed by the brilliant disk, in 
order to behold (thee). 

16. O Pushan, Rishi thou alone, O dispenser of justice 
(Yama), O Sun, disperse thy rays, collect thy light ; let me 
see thy most auspicious form ; (for) the same soul (which is 
in thee) am I. 

17. Let my vital spark obtain the immortal air; then let 
this body be consumed to ashes. Om ! O my mind, remem- 
ber, remember (thy) acts, remember, O mind, remember, 
remember thy acts. 

18. Guide us, O Agni, by the road of bliss, to enjoyment, 
O god, who knowest all acts. Destroy our crooked sin, that 
we may offer thee our best salutation. 

The following is from the Kena Upanishad, and might be 
added to Hamilton’s appendix upon “Learned Ignorance.” 1 


1 Bib. Indica, No. 41, p. 80. 
Vol. XVIIL No. 71. 46 
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1. If thou thinkest, I know well (Brahma), what thou 
knowest of the nature of that Brahma (with reference to the 
soul) is indeed little (it is indeed little) ; what thou (know- 
est) of his nature with reference to the deities ; therefore is 
Brahma even to be considered by thee. (The pupil says:) 
I think he is known to me. I do not think, I know (him 
well) ; but I do not know that I do not know (him). Who- 
soever amongst us knows that (word), “ I do not know that 
I do not know him,” knows him. 

2. By him who thinks that Brahma is not comprehended, 
Brahma is comprehended ; he who thinks that Brahma is 
comprehended, does not know him. Brahma is unknown to 
those who (think to) know him ; known to those who do 
not (think to) know him. 

3. If he is known to be the nature of every thought, he is 
comprehended. (Hence, from this knowledge) one gains 
immortality. He gains power by the soul ; by knowledge, 
immortality. 

4. If in this world one knows (the soul), then the true 
deed is (gained) ; if a person in this world does not know 
(the soul), there will be great calamity. The wise who 
discern in all beings (the one nature of Brahma), become 
immortal, after departing from this world. 

We have space for but one more extract It is from the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, the most extensive of all 
those yet published, and in contents will remind us of the 
current Hindu fable of the support of the universe. The fact 
that it forms a part of a dialogue between a holy Rishi and 
a young woman, is a point worthy of remark, revealing to us 
the condition of women in early days as much above that of 
their modern sisters. 1 

“ Then asked him Gargi, the daughter of Vachaknu : 

4 Yajnavalkya, all this earth is woven and re woven upon 
the waters ; upon what, then, are the waters woven and 
rewoven ? ’ 

i On the wind, Gargi.’ 


1 Bib. Ind. No. 135, p. 198. For a further quotation, see Muller, Hist. p. 22. 
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4 On what, then, are woven and rewoven the wind ? ’ 

4 On the worlds of the atmosphere, Gargi.’ 

4 On what, then, are woven and rewoven the worlds of the 
atmosphere ? ’ 

4 On the worlds of the Gandharvas, O Gargi.’ 

4 On what, then, are woven and rewoven the worlds of 
the Gandharvas ? 9 

4 On the worlds of the Aditya, O Gargi.’ ” 

Thus they proceed, by the worlds of the moon, stars, gods, 
Indra, Prajapati, to the worlds of Brahma. 

44 4 On what, then, are woven and rewoven the worlds of 
Brahma V 

4 Gargi, do not ask an improper question, in order that thy 
head may not drop down. Thou askest the deity, which is 
not to be questioned. Do not question, O Gargi.’ Thence 
Gargi, the daughter of Vachakna, became silent.” 

It would be difficult to construct any consistent system of 
philosophy from the loose rovings of thought in these 
Upanishads. They all breathe a more or less subtile pan- 
theism ; but the shades of sentiment are so various, the 
expressions so equivocal, and the statements at times so 
palpably contradictory, that we are not surprised to find all 
the widely differing schools of later days professing to build 
their doctrines upon these early writings, and sustaining 
their position by ample quotations. 1 It is only when we 
pass to the period next succeeding the Brahmanas, that we 
meet with any clear and orderly attempt to explain the 
phenomena of existence, or to assign to them an intelligible 
source. This general period is represented to us in the 
extant writings of the different schools of philosophy. 

Six schools of philosophy are usually enumerated by 
native writers, as follows : 

L The Sankhya. 

II. The Yoga. 

III. The Nyaya. 

IV. The Vaiseshika. 


1 Dr. Roer gives, in an introduction to each of his translations, a synopsis of 
the philosophical notions of each. 
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Y. The Mimansa. 

VI. The Ved&nta. 

Of these, the third, fifth, and sixth have the honor of being 
reputed orthodox, that is, conformed to the Vedas ; while 
the others are either openly denounced as heretical, or are 
but reluctantly acknowledged to be true exposition. Cole- 
brooke was the first explorer also in this field. He has given 
us a faithful analysis of each of these six schools, and of 
various minor sects ; and it is from him that such writers 
as Ritter, Tenneman, Schelling, and Cousin have gained 
their information, while their deductions from the facts 
afforded them are rarely reliable . 1 * * The missionary Ward 
also gives analyses of the different systems in his work ; 1 
but Colebrooke has shown them to be exceedingly faulty. 
Lastly, J. R. Ballantyne, LL. D., late Principal of Benares 
College, has been editing and translating the whole series of 
original texts, so that we are in a fair way of being supplied 
with authoritative works upon a topic where conjecture has 
too long supplied the place of accurate knowledge. These, 
with other special treatises, shall be specified in their places. 

The Sankhya philosophy, which is indisputably the oldest 
of the six systems, and the only independent and complete 
philosophy, derives the title, probably, from its character. It 
is the “ sankhya,” or “rational” philosophy, in that it exalts 
reason above revelation. Its reputed author is Kapila, whom 
succeeding ages have identified, either with one of the seven 
sons of Brahma, or with an incarnation of Vishnu. His 
original teachings are considered to be still extant, briefly, in 
a work called Tattwa Samasa , 8 and more at length in the 
Sankhya Pravachana . 4 * Both of these have been translated 
by Dr. Ballantyne. The original verses of these works, and 
of every work in which the doctrines of the founder of a 


1 Essays, p. 143. 

5 View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos. Vol. IL 

8 A Lecture on the SAnkhya Philosophy, embracing the text of the Tattwa 
Sfim&sa (Mirzapore, 1850). 

4 The Aphorisms of the S&nkhya Philosophy (Allahabad, 1852). Oriental 

works are procurable through Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London. 
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school are stated, are called “ Sutras,” or “ strings.” All 
works in this form consist of a string of short sentences 
pressed together into the most concise form. Brevity is the 
great aim of the composers, and it is a proverbial saying among 
the learned, that w an author rejoiceth in the economizing of 
half a short vowel as much as in the birth of a son.” They 
were probably written in this form to facilitate the commit- 
ting of them to memory. Their excessive brevity renders 
them utterly unintelligible without a commentary, and such 
always accompanies them. For the Sankhya we have also 
a more lucid original treatise by a follower of this school. 
It has been translated by Colebrooke, and edited by Wilson, 
together with a native commentary and copious illustrative 
matter. In its present form it serves as an admirable intro- 
duction to the study of this philosophy, and we shall follow, 
mainly, its orderly arrangement in our synopsis. 1 For an 
interesting, though too diffuse, dissertation upon the San- 
khya, we would refer to the Essay of Barthelemy St. Hilare.* 

Without further preface, let us proceed at once to the 
synopsis of the system, remembering that what St. Hilare 
remarks of our dogma may apply to many others: “obscure, 
because false.” 

The Karika opens with a formal announcement of the 
object of inquiry : w The inquiry is into the means of 
precluding the three sorts of pain; for pain is embarrass- 
ment,” or, as the Sutras have it, u well, the complete ces- 
sation of pain, of three kinds, is the complete end of man.” 
Every system of Hindu philosophy is at one in stating the 
object of investigation ; every philosopher admits man to be 
in bondage to nature ; the sole points at issue are the nature 
of that bondage and the best methods of liberation. This 
liberation is also stated to be the chief end of man, the chief 
among four, the other three being merit, wealth, and pleasure. 
The three kinds of pain, the scholiast defines to be : 1. Those 

1 The SAnkhya KArika, or Memorial Verses upon the SAnkhya Philosophy. 
Oxford, 1837. For convenience sake we shall quote distinctively the Tattwa 
SamAsa under its own name, and the Aphorisms as “ SAtras.” 

* Memories de 1* Academic des Sciences de lMnstitut de France. Tome VIU. 

46 * 
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arising from one’s self, as bodily diseases or mental distress ; 
2. Those arising from the elements ; 3. Those arising from 
supernatural causes, as gods or devils. 

An objector here interposes : Why betake yourself for 
relief from pain to the study of the truth, which the San- 
khyast is about to recommend, when you have adequate 
remedies at hand, such as medicines, spells, and potent 
herbs ? The reply is : 44 Nor is the inquiry superfluous 
because obvious means of alleviation exist, for absolute and 
final relief is not thereby accomplished ; ” that is, the evil 
will return. Repeat it, then, rejoins the objector, whenever 
occasion requires ; to which Kapila replies, that a physician 
will not always be procurable, nor his drugs infallible ; and 
at last, to shut* the objector’s mouth, he quotes scripture 
against him. This summary appeal to revelation seems 
hardly to come with good grace from our rational philoso- 
pher, who plumes himself upon his superiority to external 
authority. He, however, is never loth to strengthen a weak 
spot by plastering it with a perverted text, a curious example 
of which is the second aphorism, where it is stated, that the 
revealed mode of liberation, by means of devotional rites, is 
no more effectual than that by physical remedies, and the 
Veda itself is forced to do unwilling service in his favor. It 
was, however, real policy on the part of Kapila not to break 
outwardly with the religionist, who, if he chose, could curse 
him to the death, while a quieter method of procedure suited 
his purpose equally well. But he is bolder at times. 

From this point the Karika proceeds to enounce the true 
method of liberation, and to develop the several tenets of the 
faith. The Sutras, however, digress to reply to an objection. 
The objection is thus put : 44 Bondage is either essential or 
adventitious ; if the former, it is indestructible ; if the latter, 
it will perish of itself; why concern yourself about it ? ” To 
this it is replied, that bondage is neither essential nor 
adventitious : it is not essential, else scripture, which is 44 an 
exact measure of the truth,” would not enjoin liberation, 
which would be impossible ; that it is not adventitious, is 
proved by answering in detail the suggestions that 44 time,” 
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“ space,” “ works,” “ ignorance,” etc., may be the cause of 
bondage, and the true nature of this bondage is stated to be 
“the conjunction of ‘nature’ with ‘soul.’” This bondage, 
further, is not real, not essential, nor adventitious, but 
u reflectional,” caused by its proximity to nature, as a vase 
is colored by the presence of a *ose. 

We have noticed this discussion both for the sake of the 
definition of bondage here given, and to call attention to a 
single objection raised. Sutra 41. b. affirms in the words of 
an objector: “Since nothing really exists except thought , 
neither does bondage , just as the things of a dream have no 
real existence. Therefore it has no cause, for it is absolutely 
false.” To this idealistic assertion Kapila replies, with a 
directness which would do honor to a Scotch philosopher: 
“ Not thought alone exists, because there is the intuition 
of the external.” To the rejoinder that, if the mere intuition 
of the external world prove that world to exist, then the 
objects of thought in dreams actually exist, because we 
believe them to, Kapila replies, that if you deny the exist- 
ence of the objective from the evidence of the senses, you 
cannot prove the existence of thought itself, — which is 
sheer nihilism. Thereupon, “the very crest-gem of the here- 
tics rises up in opposition,” and affirms: “The reality is 
a void ; what is, perishes, because to perish is the habit of 
things,” and bondage is thus merely phenomenal. To this 
Kapila deigns only to reply : “ This is a mere counter-asser- 
tion of unintelligent persons,” meaning, the scholiast would 
have us to believe, that a thing need not be perishable be- 
cause it exists; “because things that are not made up of parts 
cannot perish.” Kapila also takes occasion to declare that 
this mere void, this final annihilation of the soul, is not the 
“summum bonum,” since all the world holds that the aim 
of the soul consists in the joys “which shall abide in it ,” 
implying thus its permanence. 

But to return to the Karika. The true method of libera- 
tion is declared to consist “ in a discriminative knowledge 
of perceptible principles, and of the imperceptible one, and 
of the thinking soul.” Under these three terms are em- 
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braced all the objects of knowledge, or categories of the 
Sankhya philosophy. To familiarize ourselves with the 
terms of this philosophy, we shall first describe them in 
brief . 1 

Aphorism III. of the Karika thus summarily divides all 
existing things : “ Nature, the root, is no production. Seven 
principles, the Great or intellectual one, etc., are produc- 
tions and productive. Sixteen are productions (and un- 
productive). Soul is neither a production nor productive.” 
The term rendered “ nature,” is Prakriti, from “ pra” (pne) 
and “ kri,” “ to make,” that is “ primary.” It is applied to 
the source of anything, whether original or secondary. In 
the latter sense it is applied to the “ seven principles,” etc., 
which are themselves products, but it is usually limited to 
the unproduced source, “ the root,” of all, save soul. In this 
sense we shall use it. It is also matter, the substance of all 
things, and not merely the “ plastic nature” of the ancients, 
which would seem to have been a force residing in sub- 
stance, rather than substance itself. It is not, however, 
matter in form ; it is crude essence, incorporeal, invisible, 
and eternal, by an inherent energy and ever-acting self- 
necessity, ^unfolding itself, step by step, into the visible 
universe. 

The first of the seven M perceptible principles,” and the 
only immediate product of Prakriti, is Buddhi or Intellect, 
styled, from its preeminence, “ The Great One.” It occu- 
pies a prominent place in the system, as the principle by 
which knowledge is apprehended, and as the medium of 
communication between nature and the soul ; of which more 
hereafter. 

From Buddhi springs Ahankara, literally, “the making of 
an Ego,” having no exact equivalent in English, sometimes 
rendered Egotism, sometimes self-consciousness. It is that 
principle which gives rise to the sense of personality, leading 
one to say, “ I feel,” “ I am rich,” etc . 2 


1 The sources of knowledge according 10 the Sankhya, we shall consider under 
the NyAya, which dwells at length upon them. 

a Tattwa Sam Asa, p. 9. 
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From self-consciousness issues a two-fold production : the 
first is what is termed 44 the eleven-fold set, comprising the 
five 44 organs of sensation,” eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and skin ; 
the five “organs of action,” voice, hands, feet, and the organs 
of excretion and generation ; and “ the eleventh,” Manas 
(mens), mind, which is defined as both an organ of sensa- 
tion and of action, its function being “to perceive the 
objects presented by the senses, and form them into a posi- 
tive idea.” The second set, which is the product of self- 
consciousness, is that of the “ Five Rudimental Elements,” 
sound, touch, form, flavor, odor. Do not confound these 
with the senses ; for by them is meant not sound, etc., in the 
literal sense, but certain subtile elements, in which sound 
and the test are supposed to inhere. They are styled 
“ subtile,” or “ rudimental,” in contrast with the remaining 
five, which proceed directly from the subtile, viz., The Gross 
Elements. Their origin is thus briefly described : “ From 
the rudiment smell, earth proceeds ; from the rudiment 
flavor, water; from form (color), fire or light; from touch 
(substance), air; and from the rudiment sound proceeds 
ether .” 1 

We come, lastly, to Soul. Soul is coetemal with Pra- 
kriti, like it, no production ; unlike it, no producer. It is 
without “qualities” (a technical term), void of merit and 
demerit, bound in pain only by its reflectional connection 
with Prakriti. It is not one, but many ; one in genus, but 
distinct in each individual. 

We conclude the outline by giving a native description of 
the mode of operation of these several principles. “ The ear 
hears the twang of a bow-string; 4 mind’ reflects that this 
must be for the flight of an arrow ; 4 self-consciousness ’ 
says, it is aimed at me ; and 4 intellect r determines, I must 
run away .” 2 

Let us now return and examine more in detail the seve- 
ral categories of the Sankhya philosophy. Archer Butler 
uses the following language when discoursing upon the 
Physics of Plato : 44 The subject-matter of Plato is utterly 

1 SAnkhya KArikd, p. 119. * Ibid, p. 106. 
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without qualities, being considered antecedent to all sensible 
phenomena and their qualities. It could exist only in a 
state of things to which none of the forms of either sense or 
understanding have any reference. To express this original 
subject-matter Plato has exhausted every form of expres- 
sion. It is the Receptacle, the Nurse of all that is pro- 
duced. It alone gives any reality and definiteness to the 
evanescent phantoms of sense, for in their ceaseless change 
they cannot justly receive any title whatever .” 1 * * With 
slight qualification, this language could be applied to what 
Kapila intends by his Prakriti, or nature. “ The inaudible, 
intangible, invisible, indestructible, and likewise eternal, de- 
void of savor and odor, — without beginning or middle? 
anterior in order to mind, firm and chief, — thus do the 
learned designate it Subtile, devoid of characteristic attri- 
butes, unconscious, without beginning or end, — so, too, 
whose nature it is to produce, without parts, one only, the 
common source, — such is the “undiscrete.” 5 * But while 
there does exist this similarity in language between the two 
philosophies, if we look more narrowly at the sense of the 
terms employed, we shall find a marked difference. In the 
mind of both Kapila and Plato (probably), this “nature” 
was eternal ; but Plato advocated the existence of a supreme 
Ruler, who fashioned this nature into visible forms, after the 
pattern of certain archetypal ideas ; according to Kapila, 
Nature possessed an inherent capacity of self-evolution. 
They both, furthermore, reasoning from the inconstancy, 
instability of the world as we see it, inferred the existence of 
something from which this world proceeded, but which was 
itself stable, always “ the same.” Plato declared this primi- 
tive Matter to be devoid of qualities, in Order to difference it 
from formal matter, whose instability resulted from the 
possession of such qualities. Kapila, however (with bet- 
ter reason ?), did not divest his Nature of qualities : he 
affirmed Nature to be nothing but those qualities in equi- 

1 Lectures upon Ancient Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 169. Ritter uses similar 

language. History of Ancient Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 340. 

* Tattwa Snm&sa, p. 6. 
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librio , and thus neutralizing each other, — at rest in the 
source, out of balance, and ever-working in the product. 

But we may deceive ourselves by ambiguity of terms. 
We speak of “ qualities ; ” what does Kapila mean by 
“qualities? ” The Tattwa Sam&sa gives us the best re- 
ply. w The triad of qualities consists of Goodness, Foul- 
ness, and Darkness.” 1 The sense is not essentially different 
from the proverbial triad of “ good, bad, and indifferent,” in 
which we attempt to include all qualities. The Hindus of 
all schools, however, assert the really essential existence of 
these qualities, led to the position from the felt necessity of 
accounting for the diversities of animal or moral being. 
Thus one stanza says : “ Above (in the divine regions) there 
is prevalence of goodness ; below, the creation is full of 
darkness ; in the midst, is the predominance of foulness, 
from Brahma to a stock .” 3 “Goodness,” continues the 
Tattwa Sam&sa, “is endlessly diversified, accordingly as it 
is exemplified in calmness, lightness, complacency, attain- 
ment of wishes, kindliness, contentment, patience, joy, and 
the like. Summarily, it consists of happiness. Foulness is 
endlessly diversified, accordingly as it is exemplified in grief, 
distress, separation, excitement, anxiety, fault-finding, and 
the like. Summarily, it consists of pain. Darkness is end- 
lessly diversified, accordingly as it is exemplified in envel- 
opment, ignorance, disgust, abjectness, heaviness, sloth, 
drowsiness, intoxication, and the like. Summarily, it con- 
sists of delusion.* The term rendered quality, is “ guna,” 
and according to Prof. Wilson, is not to be regarded as sig- 
nifying “ an insubstantial or accidental attribute, but as a 
substance discernible by soul, through the medium of the 
faculties .” 4 It is not, then, a property of nature; it is the 
essence, the substance ; Nature itself. “ We speak of the 
‘ qualities of nature,’ ” says a native commentator, “ as of the 
trees of a forest.” 

The nature of this first cause is still further elucidated in 
the endeavor to prove its existence. Says the Karika: “ It 

1 Tattwa Samdsa, Apb. 49. * Tattwa Sam&sa, Aph. 50 — 53. 

* Sankhya K&rikA, Aph. LIV. * S&nkhya K&rikd, p. 52. 
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is owing to the subtilty of nature, not to the non-existence 
of this 'original principle, that it is not apprehended by the 
senses, but inferred from its effects.” 1 In this statement he 
concurs, strikingly with Anaximenes of Miletus, who, ac- 
cording to Ritter, maintained that, the primary substance, 
“ air, so long as it is perfectly homogeneous, i. e., while as 
yet it is without the differences of its derivatory things, 
eludes perception ; but that, through the qualities it assumes, 
through cold and warmth, moisture and motion, it becomes 
manifest.” 2 

It is evident, furthermore, that this Nature was, in the 
mind of Kapila, in some sense what, according to Butler, 
matter was to Plato, “ rather a logical entity than a physical ; 
it is the condition or supposition necessary for the production 
of the world of phenomena for Kapila affirms that Prakriti 
is simply a name given to that which is the cause of all 
things, and such a cause there must be, else there would 
be a “ regressus in infinitum” 

In attempting to prove the existence of Prakriti, Kapila is 
led to develop his theory of cause, which for substance is 
nothing but the old axiom, “ex nihilo nihil fit” Effect 
exists, he states, antecedently to the operation of cause ; for 
“ the production of what is no entity, as a man’s horn, does 
not take place,” and, “ because of the rule that there must 
be some material ; ” and, “ because everything is not pos- 
sible everywhere, always;” and furthermore, “because it 
(the effect) is nothing else than the cause in the shape of 
the product.” To the inquiry how that can become , which 
already is , he replies, that the becoming is simply “ a mani- 
festation ” of what previously existed unseen. 8 The gen- 
eral argument in proof of the existence of a first cause is 
purely d posteriori , the author proceeding step by step from 
the more to the less known, under guidance of the principle 
that “like proceeds from like.” 

In his theory of cause and effect, the Hindu has but con- 


1 S&nkbya K&rik&, Aph. VIIL * Ritter. Hist, of Anc. Phil. Vol. I. p. 206. 

8 Sfttras, Aph. 115—123. 
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firmed the statement of Hamilton, who affirms that “we are 
utterly unable to construe it in thought as possible, that the 
complement of existence has been either increased or dimin- 
ished. We cannot conceive either, on the one hand, nothing 
becoming something, or, on the other, something becoming 
nothing. 1 

“ Ascertainment is intellect Virtue, knowledge, dispas- 
sion, and power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. 
Those partakifig of darkness are the reverse.” 2 Such is the 
summary definition and description of the first product 
Prakriti, Buddhi, Intellect, The Great One. Upon the 
province of this principle, a native commentator thus 
enlarges : “ Every one who engages in any matter, first 
observes or considers ; he next reflects, It is I who am 
concerned in this ; and then determines, This is to be done 
by me; thence he proceeds to act : this is familiar to all. 
Thence this ascertainment that such act is to be done, is the 
determination of intellect, which is, as it were, endowed with 
reason, from the proximity of the sentient principle (soul).” 3 
This determination is not always connected with volition, 
but may be simply the ascertainment of a truth. A com- 
plete definition of Buddhi, or Intellect, necessarily involves 
a contradiction in our conceptions ; for Intellect is sheer 
matter, not a spiritual essence, and works blindly, obeying 
instinctively the behests of soul, and equally instinctively 
conveying to soul the deliverances of sense, while at the 
same time it is the sole medium through which the soul can 
know anything, either within or without itself. This un- 
natural severance of soul or spirit, and the intelligent prin- 
ciple, arose, it would seem, from Kapila’s desire to make 
soul a pure spiritual essence. Action, though virtuous, is, 
in the Hindu conception, impossible to pure spirit ; for it 
entails evil. Hence Kapila, while affirming soul to be the 
only real seat of knowledge, of intelligence, denies it, if 
we may so speak, all intellection; it is, as we shall see, a 


1 Discussion on Philosophy, etc. p. 585. * S&nkhya KArikd, Aph. xxiii. 

■ Ibid, p. 86. 
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passsive intelligence. Kapila, then, led perhaps by the con- 
viction that virtue and vice really belonged to the rational 
nature, proceeds to invest Intellect, the first great principle, 
and that most intimately associated with the spirit itself, 
with their faculties, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and power, 
and their opposites. Action, remember, is but the result of 
the disturbed balance of the three qualities. Prakriti, the 
Equipoise of the three, is said to operate by means of them, 
producing effects varying in character according to the dif- 
ferent proportions in which these may combine. Goodness 
preponderating, virtue and its fellows characterize Intellect ; 
darkness preponderating, vice results. This predicating of 
vice and virtue, as constituents, not of spirit, but of an unin- 
telligent, necessitated principle, is not the least of the evils 
resulting from such a faulty psychology. 

The four faculties of Intellect and their opposites are 
severally subdivided. Knowledge is two-fold ; knowledge 
external, relating to the Vedas, Puranas, logic, theology, and 
law; knowledge internal, the discriminative knowledge of 
nature and soul. The former is the occasion of admiration 
and worldly distinction ; the latter, of liberation. Dispas- 
sion is two-fold : indifference to the world, resulting from 
disgust at its defects ; and that which arises from desire of 
liberation. Power is eight-fold : the first four qualities of it 
are, minuteness, lightness, reach, and magnitude, by which 
a man may make his way into a solid rock, or “ dance on a 
beam of the sun,” or touch the moon with the tip of his 
finger, or expand himself so as to occupy all space. 

Buddhi, it may be remarked, is identified by the Tattwa 
Sam&sa, with Brahm&, the mythological creator. 

The second product of Prakriti, and equally material 
with Buddhi, is Ahankara, Self-Consciousness, or Egotism. 
It is, as we have said, that principle which introduces the 
conception of “ self ” into every act of man. Originating 
from the Intellect, it first awakes to activity upon receiving 
impressions from the external world. It is, of course, wholly 
distinct, in essence, from Soul. 

From Self-Consciousness issues a double product. Five 
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organs of perception or sensation, and five of action, to- 
gether with Mind, constitute the first, resulting from Good- 
ness. These ten organs are not the external and visible 
instruments, but rather the hidden faculty or sense. The 
Eleventh “ internal organ,” as it is styled, Mind, is of prime 
importance in this system. Its proper function is Reflection. 
According to the Karika, it is both an organ of sensation 
and of action. “ It ponders, and it is an organ, as being 
cognate with the rest.” i It is cognate with the rest, that is, 
of the same material, and therefore, literally, a sensorium. 
It stands between the several senses and Self-Consciousness. 
As an organ of sensation, it receives the different deliver- 
ances of the different senses ; as an organ of action, it com- 
bines these into a definite idea, which it transmits to the 
faculty behind it, which in turn hands it over to Intellect, for 
the use of Soul. Its function is analogous to that of Intellect, 
mediating between the outward world and Self-Conscious- 
ness, as Intellect does between the latter and Soul ; indeed, 
the Tattwa Samasa mentions “ mind ” as a synonyme of 
Intellect. This Mind is but the sixth sense, or Conscious- 
ness, of Dr. Brown, which gathers into one the several 
deliverances of sense, and is not unlike in character to the 
u Heart” of Aristotle. 1 2 St Hilaire regards the doctrine as 
the saving feature in the Sankhya scheme.* 

The three principles, Intellect, Self-Consciousness, and 
Mind, form what is termed u the triad of internal organs ; ” 
their office is similar: in native phrase, “these three are 
warders, the rest (the senses) are gates.” Perception results 
from the union of these three either instantaneously or 
successively, with any separate sense. The senses must 
operate at the instant that an object presents itself; the 


1 SAnkhya KArikft, Aph. xxvii. 

2 Hitter. Hist. Vol. III. p. 241. 

* “ Le SAnkhya sdpare le moi de I’intelHgence, il sdpare [’intelligence de l’Ame ; 
inais ponrtant il sent encore, malgrd ces erreurs inormes, qne l’dtre raisonnable et 
actif est un. Cette unite qu’il vient de detruire, il est fored de la recomposcr ; 
cet ensemble qu’il a brisd, il faut le refaire ; et e'est la theorie des mantis qni le 
sauve d’une erreur complete.” — Memoir sur le SAnkhya, p. 213. 
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three internal principles may act afterward, whenever a sen- 
sation formerly experienced is brought to mind. Another 
and unique function ascribed to these three principles, is that 
of being the efficient agents in the evolution and circulation 
of the vital airs, supposed to be essential to breathing, circu- 
lation, and digestion. 

The second product of Self-Consciousness, in the evo- 
lution of which the “ dark quality ” is concerned, are the 
“ elementary particles, or “ subtile elements,” Sound, Touch, 
Color, Flavor, Odor. These are defined by a native writer 
as “ subtile substances, the elements which are the holders of 
the species of sound, touch, color, taste, and smell,” 1 desig- 
nating these particles, not by their substances, but by their 
most prominent property. From these five proceed the five 
gross elements. The relation of gross matter to these intan- 
gible elements, which Kapila declares are perceptible only to 
the gods, is not unlike that which Thales, Anaximenes, and 
Diogenes assumed to subsist between their primal element 
and the subsequent products, while the strange association 
of the elements with the senses, noticed previously, finds a 
counterpart in Plato’s doctrine that taste and touch may be 
referred to earth, smell to fire, hearing to air, and sight to 
water. 2 

We have considered the “ eight producers,” viz., Prakriti, 
Intellect, Self-Consciousness, and “the five subtile ele- 
ments ; ” and also the “ sixteen productions,” viz., “ the 
eleven organs,” and “ the five gross elements ;” then remains 
the twenty-fifth principle, the correlate of Prakriti in the 
dual system of Kapila, Soul. “ Soul,” says the' Tattwa 
Samasa, “ is without beginning, subtile, omnipresent, intel- 
ligent, without qualities, eternal, spectator, enjoyer, not an 
agent, the knower of body, pure, not producing aught.”* 
We must again call attention to the fact that it was Kapi- 
la’s anxiety to secure his u soul ” from all the accidents of 
life, everything transient or changeable, which led him to 
rob it of any and all activity. To a Hindu, activity is 

1 S&nkhya K&rikA, p. 120. * Tattwa Sam&sa, Aph. 34. 

8 Ibid, Aph. 34. 
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almost invariably a curse ; activity from any interested 
motive always is. Hence Kapila conceived the idea of a 
spirit which should be at once the only intelligence, and 
purely inactive. “ Through 4 passion ’ and 4 darkness/ 
through an erroneous view, it foolishly imagines, 4 I am the 
agent’ in regard to these 4 qualities’ which belong to nature. 
Though incompetent even to the crooking of a straw, soul 
imagines, 4 All this was made by me — this is mine : ’ thus 
saying, it, through a vain imagination, foolish, insane, 
becomes as if it were an agent.” 1 

To prove the existence of soul, Kapila adduces five argu- 
ments. 1. The existence of an assemblage of irrational 
objects, such as Intellect and the rest, suggests a user, just 
as the parts of a bed suggest an occupant. 2. The oppo- 
site of that which has the three qualities must exist. 3* 
Nature and its products are unintelligent; there must be 
one to direct and govern. 4. Nature and its products are 
fitted for enjoyment, but are themselves incapable of enjoy- 
ing ; therefore, soul is. 5. Every one has a conviction of 
his existence apart from body, manifested in his desire to 
be liberated from body. Another and conclusive proof is 
sometimes added : 44 The soul exists, because there is no 
means of proving that it does not exist.” 

Strange was it, we may remark, that Kapila, after arguing 
for the existence of a soul in man from the presence of his 
faculties, did not take the next step in logical order, taken 
in fact by his successor, and affirm his belief in a Supreme 
Spirit, a divine artificer, God. But in India one need not 
dwell upon the proof that spirit exists : the dogma of trans- 
migration was too deeply rooted in the popular mind to be 
easily displaced by any holding to the identity of spirit and 
body, and the death of the former with that of the latter. 
These arguments in favor of the existence of spirit we shall 
place with those of Socrates for its immortality, not as valid 
in themselves, but as ever pointing to that invincible con- 
viction in every man, that 44 the soul dies not with the dying 


1 Tattwa SamAsa, Aph. 43. * SAnkbya KArikA, Aph. xrn. 
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frame,” which is itself the highest evidence of that which in 
his weak way he would strive to prove. 

An important question now arises: Is Soul one or 
many ? 

The Vedas, or at least the Upanishads, with the schools 
which arise immediately from them, are uniform in asserting 
the unity of soul in essence, allowing an individuality only 
in separate manifestations ; in the words of a text, 44 this one 
soul is beheld collectively or dispersedly, like the reflection 
of the moon in still or troubled water.” Kapila, however, 
boldly arrays himself against this orthodox tenet, in assert- 
ing the literal and eternal individuality of soul. 44 If,” says 
the Tattwa Samasa, and the Karika asserts the same, 44 if 
there were only one soul, then when one is happy all would 
be happy; when one is grieved, all would grieve; when one 
is of mixed race, all would be of mixed race; when one is 
born, all would be born ; when one dies, all would die.” 1 
We may well ask, what right has Kapila to argue respect- 
ing the soul from the facts of virtue and vice, happiness and 
misery, birth and death, or any of the incidents of life, which 
have confessedly nothing to do with soul ? But that he does 
hold to the multiplicity of souls is clear; and when a trouble- 
some opponent thrusts in his face a text of scripture which 
countenances the opposite doctrine, he parries the objection 
by affirming that the text in question merely asserts the 
unity of soul in genus , and that he is ready to admit.* J. C. 
Thomson, in his introduction to the translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita, would draw from the teachings of the 
Sinkhya philosophy the opposite tenet, — that all souls 
after liberation lose their personal identity, and are swal- 
lowed up in an Absolute Spirit. That personal identity 
may depart upon liberation, may be a logical inference from 
the teachings of a system which would make consciousness 
an attribute of perishable matter, though Kapila now r here 
asserts this ; but that the Vedanta tenet of the resolution of 
all souls into a primal source from which they were at first 


1 Tattwa Sam Asa, Aph. 45. 


* Sfttras, Aph. 155. 
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drawn is to be found in the Sankhya system, can only be 
asserted by one who has a special theory to support. Kapila 
could use no plainer language in support of the distinct and 
separate existence of souls, and any apparent ambiguity is 
attributable to his distinction between unity in essence and 
unify in genus. 1 

Soul is intelligent, but passive ; matter is unintelligent, but 
active : for the proper exercise of its faculties, soul must 
therefore be in some way associated with matter, in the 
words of the Karika, “ For the soul’s contemplation of na- 
ture and for its abstraction, a union of both takes place.” 2 
Why, if liberation is so desirable, a union should be sought, 
KapiJa does not explain; he probably views the individual 
only as under the control of previously acquired character, 
which necessitates a new birth. But for the experience of 
pleasure and pain, which are properties of intellect, it is 
further and more definitely stated that there must be the 
enclosing presence of a “ gross body,” “ such as springs from 
father and mother.” 3 These gross bodies, the seat of emo- 
tion, are composed of the five gross elements, and dissolve 
at death. And, as the reward of good or evil deeds, in the 
shape of pleasure or pain, cannot be received when separate 


1 Mr. Thomson has fallen into this error from too implicitly following the lead 
of Barthelemy St. Hilaire. The latter, in illustrating the tenet of the individ- 
uality of souls according to the Karika, appeals to the Sittras for confirmation. 
But he oddly enough a ids to that Stitra, which does contain the doctrine, two 
others which state the opposite doctrine, and which were cited by the b&ukhyast 
for the porpose of refuting them, and quotes all three as supporting the doctrine 
of Kapila. These three StUras he numbers 141, 142, 143, which in Ballantyne’s 
edition are 150, 151, 152. Now Thomson expressly says, in support of his posi- 
tion, that *‘one instance will suffice,” and quotes these very Sdtra9 142, 143 in 
support. Well he might ! We must give him credit for a keener sight than his 
teacher. See Memoir sur la S&nkhva, p. 179. Bhag. Gii&, p. lxvii. 

Another instance in which Mr. Thomson errs from following St. Hilaire, is in 
repealing the assertion of the latter, that the Sftnkhya system was alone in affirm- 
ing the doctrine of the (apparent) individuality of souls. The Ny5ya and 
Vaiseshika systems are no less explicit. It was an unpardonable oversight in 
Mr. Thomson not to have availed himself of any original authority save Colc- 
brooke. 

* Sinkhya Karika, Aph. xxi. 

* Ibid. Aph. xxxix. 
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from such gross body, the individual is forced to successive 
migrations from one such body to another, ever M eating the 
fruit of his own doings,” until perfect discriminative knowl- 
edge shall absolve him from the necessity of further birth 
and death. But the Sankhyast conceives it wholly unfitting 
that the spirit in its passage from one body to another 
should go utterly nude, and accordingly frames a second 
kind of vestment or body, less gross than the gross body, 
which he styles “the rudimental body.” This inner wrap- 
per, or coating of the soul, composed of all the products of 
Prakriti, save the gross elements, is conceived to have been 
always present as the indument of spirit, from the time of 
its union with matter, and to remain with it until its entire 
liberation from matter. It is “ unconfined,” “ swifter than 
the wind,” “ able to pass through the solid rock.” Cole- 
brooke remarks: “ This notion of animated atom seems to 
be a compromise between the refined dogma of an imma- 
terial soul, and the difficulty which a gross understanding 
finds in grasping the comprehension of individual existence 
unattached to matter.” 1 Barthelemy St. Hilaire regards it, 
and, as we think, with good reason, as a dogma to which 
Kapila was driven by his unnatural severence of soul and 
the faculties of intelligence, and in the restoration of this 
harmony, as a recurrence to a true psychology. 3 It is, in a 
word, our “ person.” 

But, in the view of some later philosophers of this school, 
even this body is too ethereal to afford due protection to the 
spirit during its transit from one gross body to another, and 
they accordingly assume a third body, a medium between 
the other two, composed of the five gross elements, but in 
an exceedingly tenuous form, which they name, from its 
office, “the vehicular body.” 

That the conception of a covering of the soul, less gross 
than flesh, was not peculiar to this philosophy, may be seen 
by referring to the tenets of the early Greek philosophers, 
and especially the later Platonists, whose opinions have been 


* Essays, p. 155. # Memoir sur le S&nkhya, p. 453—461. 
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collected and commented on by Cudworth and his editor, 
Mosheiin. “ It appeareth,” says Cudworth, “ that the an- 
cient asserters of the soul’s immortality did not suppose 
human souls, after death, to be quite stripped stark naked 
from all body ; but that the generality of souls had then a 
certain spirituous, vaporous, or airy body accompanying 
them, though in different degrees of purity or impurity 
respectively to themselves. As also that they conceived 
this spirituous body (or at least something of it) to hang 
about the soul also, here in this life, before death, as its 
interior indument or vestment, which also then sticks to it 
when that other gross earthly part of the body is, by death, 
put off, as an outer garment.” 1 

Another interesting parallel is to be found in the common 
doctrine that a body of some kind is essential to suffering 
and enjoyment. The Sankhya theory is, that in this birth 
and in a gross body we receive the rewards of conduct in a 
previous existence. The later Greek notion was that pun- 
ishment was inflicted in Hades, and that a body formed of 
the more tenuous of the elements was the seat of the inflic- 
tion ; as Philoponus, an Alexandrian of the seventh century, 
affirms : “ If the soul be incorporeal, it is impossible for it to 
suffer. How then can it be punished? There must of 
necessity be some body joined with it.” * 

To return to our text. The union of soul with nature for 
the sake of soul’s benefit is variously illustrated ; one apho- 
rism states : “ For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile person 
(nature) exhibits before it, like a dramatic actor ; ” that is, 
as an actor appears upon the scene, in turn a god, a mortal, 
a buffoon, “so the subtile body, through the relation of 
causes and consequences, having entered the womb, may 
become an elephant, a woman, or a man.” Again : “ This 
evolution of nature, from intellect to the special elements, is 
performed for the deliverance of each soul respectively ; 
done for another’s sake, as for self.” Such evolution, it 


1 Intellectual System of the Universe (Harrison’s Trans.). Vol. III. p 265. 
* Ibid. p. 266. 
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must be borne in mind, is the result of no rational convic- 
tion, but of blind necessity, as is well illustrated in an 
aphorism : “ As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent 
substance, to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the chief 
principle to liberate the soul.” 1 

This doctrine of the independent operation of these two 
principles, nature and soul, and the adaptation of the one to 
the other, St. Hilaire compares with Leibnitz’ theory of 
preestablished harmony, and also with that of Spinoza, 
“ who believed in a parallelism between the soul and the 
body.” But we shall discern a still closer analogy between 
certain doctrines of the early Greek philosophers and those 
of Kapila which respect the union of body and soul and 
their dissolution. After considering the union of the two, 
the K&rik& thus treats of their dissolution : “ Then does 
sentient soul experience pain, arising from decay and death, 
until it be released from its person : wherefore pain is of the 
essence of bodily existence. As a dancer, having exhibited 
herself to the spectator, desists from the dance, so does 
nature desist, having manifested herself to the gaze of soul. 
Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by manifold 
means accomplish, without benefit to herself, the wish of 
ungrateful soul, devoid as he is of qualities. Nothing, in 
my opinion, is more gentle than nature; once aware of 
having been seen, she does not again expose herself to the 
gaze of soul.” 2 Mark, now, how closely this sentiment of 
the Hindu sage is echoed by his Greek brother. Ritter, 
commenting upon the doctrines of the Pythagorean school, 
remarks : “ We must further add, that it is only the union 
of the soul with the body, however little this may seem to 
imply the otherwise perfect life of the soul, that furnishes 
it with means for its activity ; for it is through the body 
that it receives the organs of its action and cognition — 
the senses. This was admitted in their dogma, that the 
soul loves the body, because otherwise it cannot employ 
the senses, which nevertheless are indispensable to it for 


1 Sankhya Kftrik&, Aph. xvii. lyi. lvii. 2 Ibid, iv : lix — lxvii. 
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cognition. The soul’s existence in the body, therefore, 
was regarded by them, on the one hand, as an unhappy 
state ; on the other, as necessary, and having, in the universal 
interdependency of all things, its destination for good.” 1 

The Karika, the Sutras, and the Tattwa Samasa, all 
spend much time in treating of various hindrances to an 
impartial knowledge of the truth, in answering objections, 
and in discussing different incidental topics. These we 
omit, having, as we believe, presented a faithful outline of 
the general system, as found in its most approved text-book, 
the Sank* 'a Karika. This treatise sums up the discussion 
in the following vigorous statement: “ So, through study of 
principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, one only knowl- 
edge is attained, that neither I Am, nor is aught mine, nor 
do I exist.” This somewhat startling declaratiorl does not, 
however, as Cousin supposed, amount to “ le nihilisme 
absolu, dernier fruit du scepticisme ; ” the writer simply 
intends to assert that the soul, the true self, has no real, but 
only an apparent, a reflectional connection with this world 
of matter, as the succeeding aphorism states : “ Possessed 
of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates at leisure and at 
ease nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific change.” He 
desists, because he has seen her ; she does so because she 
has been seen. In their (mere) union, there is no motive 
for creation.” 2 A single objection yet remains to be an- 
swered. If this knowledge is attainable in this life, how 
happens it that the body still clogs our way ? to which 
sensible inquiry the Karika replies, in conclusion : “ By 
attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and the rest become 
causeless ; yet soul remains awhile invested with body, as 
the potter’s wheel continues whirling from the effect of the 
impulse previously given to it.” “ When separation of the 
informed soul from its corporeal frame at length takes place, 
and nature in respect of it ceases, then is absolute and final 
deliverance accomplished.” 3 


1 Hist. Anc. Phil. Vol. I. p. 410. 1 S&nkhya Kftrika, Aph. lxiv — lxti. 

3 Ibid. Aph. lxvii., lxyiii. 
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In taking a general survey of the Sankhya philosophy, 
two points arrest our attention, the atheism of Kapila, and 
his theory of the origin of the universe. The Sankhya 
system is styled in native writings “ nir-iswara” literally 
“ without God.” Kapila is, however, often said not to have 
denied the existence of a God, but merely to have rejected 
his existence in the construction of his system. But this 
neglect to acknowledge a creator appears to us tantamount 
to a direct denial of his existence, especially when taken in 
connection with the only reference to a creator which we 
have met with in his writings. This is to be found in the 
Sutras. The doctrine of Perception is under discussion, 
and the definition of perception given by the Sankhyast is 
objected to, upon the ground that it would not apply to the 
perception of “the Lord.” But to this Kapila simply 
replies : “ This objection has no force, because it is not 
proved that there is a Lord.” r The commentator here 
avers that this is nothing but a hypothesis for argument’s 
sake, not an actual statement of Kapila’s belief, but this is a 
mere make-shift on the part of a zealous defender of a later 
day, as is evident from the dilemma upon which Kapila 
proceeds to thrust the theist, by which it appears impossible 
to prove God’s existence, as well as from his affirming that 
“ all scriptural texts which make mention of 4 the Lord ’ are 
either glorifications of the liberated soul, or homage to the 
recognized deities of the Hindu pantheon,” whose existence 
Kapila could consistently admit. When, further, we find 
arising out of this esoteric philosophy a popular revolu- 
tion, a fundamental tenet of which was the denial of a God, 
and when we find another philosophical school coming 
forward, avowedly to remedy this defect in the Sankhya 
scheme, we cannot properly withhold our assent from the 
universal testimony of native works to the inherent atheism 
of the Sankhya philosophy. 

It is a less easy matter to give this system any of those 
special titles by which we are wont to designate the various 


1 Sfttras, Aph. 93. 
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shades of western philosophy. By most writers, Kapila is 
called a materialist; by some, though most falsely, a scep- 
tic; and by St. Hilaire, an idealist. But neither of these 
terms accurately represents his position ; and it will be best 
to accept the native phrase, and style his system the San- 
khya, or Rational Philosophy of India. The opinion that the 
system is materialistic, rests upon the fact that not merely 
inanimate creation is developed from an unintelligent first 
principle, but that in these developments are included also 
Intellect, Self-Consciousness, and Mind. But how is this a 
fair imputation, while there exists by the side of this eternal 
nature an equally eternal Spirit or Soul, pure and free, and 
the only real intelligent being ? We admit that only this 
doctrine of the Soul saves the philosophy from the charge of 
materialism ; but that it does save it, who can deny? The 
inconsistency between the notions of a passive intelligence 
and of a material intellect, is patent; but we are better justi- 
fied in holding to the real independent intelligence of soul, 
regarding the other principles as bare media, or organs of 
intelligence, than in wholly denuding the soul of sense and 
giving it to matter. This latter remark bears also upon the 
judgment of St. Hilaire, that Kapila was an idealist. True, 
he develops the sensible world from the triad of internal 
organs, the w le moi” among them; but these three are 
themselves but products of a principle still back of them, 
while the real Ego, the Self, is the eternal and unproductive 
Soul. That Kapila approaches each of the above positions 
is evident ; that he adopts neither is no less clear. “ He is 
saved by his inconsistencies.” 

One subject claims a passing notice, in concluding this 
synopsis of the Sankhya philosophy. This is transmigration, 
to escape the necessity of which, is the chief end of this and 
every other system of Hindu speculation. As Prof. Wilson 
remarks : “ This belief is not to be looked upon as a mere 
popular superstition ; it is the main principle of all Hindu 
metaphysics ; it is the foundation of all Hindu philos- 
ophy.” 1 

1 Preface to S&nkhya K&riki, p. 10. 

Vox.. XVIII. No. 71 48 
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Save by a meagre school of materialists, we do not know 
that the doctrine is ever brought in question in philosophical 
discussions. Yet nothing is more certain than that not the 
slightest foundation for the theory exists in the Vedic writ- 
ings, the earliest authority of the Hindu faith. In the lan- 
guage of Prof. Wilson : u There is no hint in the Vedas of 
the metempsychosis, or of the doctrine which is intimately 
allied to it, of the repeated renovation of the world ; on the 
contrary, there is one remarkable passage which denies this 
elsewhere unquestioned proposition. ‘ Once, indeed, was 
the heaven generated ; once was the earth born ; once was 
the milk of Prisni drawn.’ ” 1 When and how this doctrine, 
which now underlies all speculation, and saddens life in the 
Hindu world, took its rise, no mortal can tell; the mists of 
antiquity have hidden its cradle from our sight, and nothing 
but dim surmise is left to us. For the theory of Voltaire, 
who attributes its rise to climatic influences, which led men 
to abstain from killing, and at last to exalt animals to an 
equal rank with themselves, St. Hilaire would substitute 
the theory that “ loss of the sense of personality, and the 
general adoption of a belief in a soul of the world, induced 
men to see this soul in all about them.” 2 Mr. Thomson 
would refer the origin of the notion to the previously exist- 
ing polytheism, and thinks that the exaltation of heroes to a 
divine rank led men to regard the gods as having like souls 
with themselves, while frequent intercourse with the beasts 
of the wood induced a like belief in their intelligence, and 
thus Jed men to fancy that this ever-acting universe was 
informed with a single soul, and that a man, a god, a tree, 
or a beast, might constantly interchange places . 8 Still 
another theory is that of Dr. Ballantyne, who deems the 
dogma but an attempt to explain the origin of evil by thrust- 
ing it back indefinitely through previous states of existence . 4 
It only concerns us to know that the oldest philosophical 
system of India does not introduce the tenet, nor at all dis- 


1 Introduction to Rig Veda, Vol. III. 8 Bhngavad Gft&. In trod. 

* Memoir, p. 208. 4 Tattwa S&mAsa, p. 56. 
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cuss its origin or validity ; it accepts it as as admitted fact, 
sad but true, and points to a mode of deliverance from it. 

The S&nkhya system was a system of philosophy, but it 
had a moral significance. Kapila himself was a philosopher; 
his home was the forest, his class-room the shady walk, his 
pupils the thoughtful few ; but the true springs of his phi- 
losophy were in the busy world without. For, as we hinted 
at the outset, there were other spirits at work in the bazaar 
and open field, than the spirits of philosophers. While 
anxious questionings upon man and God had engaged the 
minds of the few, which first found a scientific statement in 
the formulas of the Sankhya school, there was gradually 
rising into power a class of men who arrogated to them- 
selves the sole right of mediation between heaven and earth, 
and who had finally succeeded in crushing the masses of 
the people into a state of spiritual bondage. It is in this 
growing system of priestcraft, this spiritual despotism which 
was gradually rearing itself over the whole Hindu race, that 
the Sankhya philosophy finds its explanation, against which 
it was a silent reaction and a virtual remonstrance. But 
Kapila did not openly break with the popular creed : he was 
willing to admit the existence of the several deities of the 
pantheon, as long as he was not forced to give them a 
nature superior to man’s, or a position above that of the men 
who had attained perfect knowledge ; he did not even discard 
the scriptures, though enthroning reason above them, but 
often made use of them against his opponents. The conse- 
quence was, that as long as this philosophy was held simply 
as a theory, the Brahmans suffered it to pass unrebuked, or 
at most scoffing at it as the empty dreamings of a hair- 
brained speculator, which never could harm them, and which 
none but a few like-minded ones gave heed to. But the 
crafty priests were for once in error; the great moral truth 
of the true spiritual equality of all men, which the Sankhya 
philosophy held in scientific form, was also latent in the 
minds of the common people, and gradually working its way 
into some outward expression. The time came. The man 
in whom this word found expression, and through whom it 
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was proclaimed to multitudes of priest-ridden ones, was 
S. iky a- Muni, and the movement to which he gave form was 
Buddhism, the Protestantism of India. 

Sakya-Muni, “the ‘solitary’ of the race of Sakya,” or, 
as he afterward called himself, Buddha “ the wise,” was born, 
according to modern calculation, toward the close of the 
seventh century b. c., at Kapila-vastu, a city under the 
shadow of the mountains of Nepal 1 A Kshatriya by birth, 
the son of a king, a youth of bright promise and of high 
hope, he yet disdained the luxuries of court life, and declined 
the honor of sovereignty, deeming it a higher honor, a more 
ennobling employment, to seek to release his fellow-men 
from that spiritual bondage in which all were alike enslaved. 
Spending a series of years in diligent study of received doc- 
trines, and in faithful performance of prescribed austerities, 
he at last broke loose from all instructors, announced a new 
mode of deliverance, as the only efficacious one, and went 
abroad, preaching freedom to all, “ through the truth” con- 
tained in his “ law.” He gained many adherents during his 
lifetime, and after his decease his disciples propagated, still 
further, his doctrines. But events move slowly in India, 
and for many centuries Buddhism remained only one of 
many sects. It was first recognized as a state power about 
the middle of the third century b. c., whence it continued to 
have the ascendency for several hundred years, until Brah- 
manism again gained that foothold which it has never since 
lost. 

The ruling spirit of Buddhism was not so much meta- 
physical as moral ; and yet, as taking its rise, probably, in 
philosophical speculation, and itself embodying an indi- 
vidual philosophy, it claims a place in our sketch. 

Our first thorough acquaintance with Buddhism dates 
from the year 1828, when Mr. B. H. Hodgson, then civil 
resident in Nepal, having collected a series of native works 
from the Buddhist monasteries of the country, published the 
results of his investigations in the organ of the Asiatic 

1 Miiller has lately shown the precarious ground upon which the conventional 
dates of Buddha's birth and deuth rest. Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 263. 
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Society of Bengal. 1 He continued the subject through the 
medium of the Bengal and London Asiatic Societies. 2 * He 
was followed by Csoma de Koros, a young Hungarian, who 
presented an analysis of various Buddhist works in Tibe- 
tan, which were discovered by Mr. Hodgson. Tumour and 
Gogerly also furnished the learned world with Ceylonese 
documents bearing upon the same subject, while Schmidt 
and Remusat investigated Buddhism as it existed in Mon- 
golia and China.* But Hodgson did the greatest service by 
forwarding to the various oriental societies and libraries of 
Great Britain and Europe the original documents discov- 
ered by him in such quantity. The dust still rests upon 
those in the libraries of Great Britain ; but in France they 
fell into good hands, and it will be the lasting honor of 
Eugene Burnouf, that he first gave the world a true ac- 
quaintance with Buddhism, in his clear, careful, and ex- 
haustive analysis of the Buddhist literature of Nepal, 4 and 
by his translation of one of the most celebrated Buddhist 
works. 5 * Lately, Mr. Hardy, Wesleyan missionary in Cey- 
lon, has published two valuable works as results of his study 
of Singhalese documents.® Colebrooke also treats briefly 
of the Buddhist philosophy. For a general view of Budd- 
hism we would refer to the two volumes of Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, 7 and the interesting little pamphlet of Max Muller, a 
reprint from the London Times , April 17 and 20, 1847. 8 

In studying the metaphysics of Buddhism, we are not 
favored, as in studying the orthodox doctrines of Hindu 
schools, with succinct treatises upon the subject: the nature 


1 Asiatic Researches, Yol. XYI. 

* We give the most important references. Transactions of the Royal Asiat. 
Soc. Vols. II. and III.; Jour. Bengal Asiat. Soc. 1836, Nos. 49 and 50. 1834, 
Nos. 32 — 34. All Mr. Hodgson’s papers were published collectively at Seram- 
pore, 1841, under title of Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists. 

1 Asiat. Res. Yol. XX. 

4 Introduction a la histoire du Buddhisme Indien. 

6 Lotus de la Bonne Loi. 

* Eastern monachism. Manual of Buddhism. 

7 Dn Buddhisme. Bouddha et sa Religion. 

4 Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims. 

48 * 
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of Buddhism reveals itself in the more popular form of its 
expositions. The authorities for the Buddhist doctrine are 
a three-fold collection, gathered, tradition says, at a council 
convened immediately after Buddha’s death. This collec- 
tion embraces the Sutras, or doctrinal precepts, the Vinaya, 
or discipline of the priesthood, and the Abhidharma, or 
metaphysical portion. The Sutras are said to be the very 
words of Buddha, and are the most important of the 
three collections, from which the other two collections 
gained the material which they arranged and added to. 
These original sources are not accessible to the English 
student : he must consult, for Indian Buddhism, the works 
of Hodgson, Burnouf, Tumour, and Hardy. 

A doctrine which lies at the root of Buddhism, received 
everywhere, in the south and east as well as in the north, is 
that of the “ Four Verities,” which we will unfold after a 
translation of a native work. 

“ 0 religious one, what are these four sublime verities ? 
Grief, the production of grief, the destruction of grief, the 
way which leads to the destruction of grief. What is that 
grief which is a sublime verity ? The following : Birth ; old 
age ; disease ; death ; meeting with that which one loves 
not ; separation from that which one loves ; inability to 
attain that which one wishes and seeks for; form, sensation, 
idea, conception, perception ; in one word — the five attri- 
butes of conception ; all this is grief. What is that cause 
of grief which is a sublime verity ? It is desire, constantly 
recurring, accompanied with pleasure and passion, which 
seeks to be satisfied here and there. What is that destruc- 
tion of grief which is a sublime verity? It is the complete 
destruction of that desire which is constantly recurring, 
accompanied with pleasure and passion, and which seeks to 
be satisfied here and there; it is the detachment of desire; 
it is its death, its abandonment, its annihilation ; it is its 
entire renunciation. What is that sublime verity, of the 
way which leads to the destruction of grief? It is the sub- 
lime way composed of eight parts : right view, right will, 
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right effort, right action, right life, right speech, right thought, 
right meditation.” 1 

Popular tradition represents Sakya-Muni as having been 
drawn away to a religious life, from meeting, at successive 
times, on his way to the pleasure-grounds of the palace, a 
sick man, an aged and infirm man, and a corpse, the sight 
of whom created in him a disgust at life, and a longing to 
know the true method of release from such woes, which, he 
was told, were common to men. Be the legend true or 
false, — and it bears the marks of authenticity, — a belief in 
the ceaseless round of birth, decay, and death characterizes 
Buddhism equally with all other Hindu faiths. “ A past 
action,” says a Sutra of Buddha, “ does not perish ; it per- 
ishes not, whether it be good or bad. A good action, well 
accomplished, a bad action, wrongfully performed, when 
they have arrived at their maturity, bear equally the inevita- 
ble fruit.” 2 This chain, which links action in man with its 
results, compelling to further servitude in the body, and 
from which it is the aim of Buddha to release man, is termed 
u the chain of causes and effects,” and occupies a conspicu- 
ous place in all Buddhist metaphysics. 8 

Ascending from effect to cause, we have, as the cause of 
decay and death, Birth. Birth, in turn, is occasioned by 
Existence, not barely material and spiritual existence, but 
the moral state, or status , the result of past actions. Exist- 
ence is caused by Conception, a term containing both a 
physical and metaphysical signification ; in the latter sense 
implying some activity on the part of the one to be born, 
leading him to seize “the five attributes of conception” 
above specified, — form, etc., — M which, united with the five 
senses and the gross elements, of which the body is com- 
posed, mark his appearance in one of the six modes of 
existence.” The fifth cause is Thirst or Desire, “ the long- 
ing for renewal of pleasurable feeling, and desire to shun 
that which is painful.” 4 “ Thirst,” says Burnouf, “ is a con- 


1 Burnouf : Introduction, etc. Note 2, p. 629. * Ibid., p. 485 et. seq. 

* Burnouf : Introduction, p. 98. 4 Colebrooke, Essays, p. 255. 
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dition of the individual previous to conception, or of the 
archetypal being, according to Mr. Hodgson ; which is not 
unlike the ‘rudimental body,’ or body composed of pure 
attributes, admitted by the Sankhya school.” “ Starting 
with Desire,” continues Burnouf, “ we enter upon a series 
of conditions which are viewed independently of any mate- 
rial subject, and which form the envelope of an ideal sub- 
ject. It is not easy for our European minds to conceive of 
qualities without substances, or of attributes without a 
subject; still less easy to understand how qualities can form 
an ideal person, which will at last become real. But noth- 
ing is more familiar to the Indians than the realization, and 
in some sort the personification, of absolute entities, apart 
from any being which we are accustomed to see joined to 
these entities ; and all their systems of creation are but the 
passage, more or less direct, more or less rapid, of abstract 
quality to concrete subject. Making, then, to the term 
which occupies us, an application of these remarks which 
would be susceptible of further development, I would say 
that in the term Thirst or Desire we must not conceive of a 
material being who desires, but only an abstract, bare de- 
sire, which terminates the evolution of the immaterial and 
primitive forms of the individual, and which produces that 
‘ conception ’ which commences the series of material and 
actual forms.” 1 

The cause of Thirst is Sensation. This is not external 
sensation, but the internal sensibility, the product of that 
sixth sense which is affirmed to exist by Buddha equally 
with Kapila, the Manas or Mind, and belongs, of course, not 
to the material, but to the ideal person. The seventh cause 
is Contact, which, in turn, is conditioned upon the six seats 
of the five senses and manas. The doctrines of mediate 
and immediate perception, it is worth observing, both find 
advocates among different schools of Buddhists. Name 
and Form constitute the ninth cause. These give distinct- 
ness to objects, which facilitates perception. Regarded as a 


1 Bumonf : Introduction, p. 498. 
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single idea, they have for their cause Consciousness, or that 
sentiment which gives us discriminative knowledge. Its 
cause is termed Concept, or Imagination. Concepts are 
things which the mind fancies, “ the belief in the reality of 
that which is but a mirage, accompanied with a desire for 
that mirage, and with a conviction of its worth and reality ,” 
as a native commentator has it. The twelfth and last cause 
in this order, the first in the order of nature, is Ignorance, 
“ the mistake of supposing that to be durable which is but 
momentary.” It has a double sense, including non-being as 
well as non-knowing, implying the denial of an external 
world, and to a certain extent the subject living within 
the world. But this extreme position Buddha did not him- 
self take, though charged upon him by his opponents : his 
own words assert the real existence of a spirit or person 
who could believe or disbelieve in the existence of the 
external . 1 

To recapitulate this chain of causes and effects in the lan- 
guage of a native writer : 

“ Concepts have for their cause, ignorance ; consciousness 
has for its cause, concepts; name and form have for their 
cause, consciousness; the six seats have for their cause, 
name and form ; contact has for its cause, the six seats ; 
sensation has for its cause, contact ; desire has for its cause, 
sensation ; conception has for its cause, desire ; existence 
has for its cause, conception ; birth has for its cause, exist- 
ence ; decrepitude and death, grief, sorrow, and despair have 
for their cause, birth. Thus is there occasion for the pro- 
duction of this world, which is nothing but a vast mass of 
sorrow. The production ! the production ! ” 2 

These two theories, of the four verities and the chain of 
causes and effects, are held by all Buddhists, and doubtless 
were a part of the teaching of Buddha himself. But there 
is a marked difference between the doctrines of original 
Buddhism and those which have gained acceptance in later 


1 See also Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 391. 

* Bumouf: Introduction, p. 488. 
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days. Mr. Hodgson has made us acquainted with four 
separate schools of philosophy, now recognized in Nep&l. 
These schools we shall describe, mainly in the language of 
Mr. Hodgson. 

I. Swabhavikas. 

“These deny the existence of immateriality; they assert 
that matter is the sole substance, and they give it two 
modes, called Pravritti and Nirvritti, or action and rest, con- 
cretion and abstraction. Matter is eternal as a crude mass ? 
and so are the powers of matter, which powers possess not 
only activity, but intelligence. The proper state of existence 
of these powers is that of rest, and of abstraction from 
everything palpable and visible, in which state they are so 
attenuated, on the one hand, and so invested with infinite 
attributes of power and skill on the other, that they want 
only consciousness and moral perfections to become gods. 
When these powers pass from their proper and enduring 
state of rest into their casual and transitory state of activity, 
then all the beautiful forms of nature or of the world come 
into existence, not by a divine creation, nor by chance, but 
spontaneously ; and all these beautiful forms of nature cease 
to exist when the same powers pass again from this state 
of Pravritti, or activity, into the state of Nirvritti, or 
repose.” 

“ Inanimate forms are held to belong exclusively to Pra- 
vritti, and therefore to be perishable ; but animate forms, 
among which man is not distinguished sufficiently, are 
deemed capable of becoming by their own efforts associated 
to the eternal state of Nirvritti ; their bliss in which state 
consists of repose or release from an otherwise endlessly 
recurring migration through the visible forms of Pravritti.” 
Some affirm that man is conscious in this state ; others deny 
it. The Sw&bhfivikas do not reject design, pointing to the 
beauty in nature as proof of an inherent intelligence in 
matter itself; but they reject a personal designer who 
created or gave order to the universe. A minor branch of 
this school, while adopting its general tenets, “ inclines to 
unitize the powers of matter in the state of Nirvritti ; to 
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make that unit duty, and to consider man’s summum 
bonum , not as a vague and doubtful association to the state 
of Nirvritti, but as a specific and certain absorption into 
this deity, the sum of all the powers, active and intellectual, 
of the universe.” 

II. Aishwarikas. 

u These admit of immaterial essence, and of a supreme, 
infinite, and self-existent Deity, whom some of them con- 
sider as the sole deity and cause of all things, while others 
associate with him a coequal and eternal material principle ; 
believing that all things proceeded from the joint operation 
of these two principles.” Although this school believes in 
a God, it denies to him providence and dominion. The 
school is clearly later than the Swabhavika, and arose much, 
as we shall see, as did the Yoga branch of the Sankhya, in 
order to supply a radical defect in the older creed. 

Ill and IV. Karmikas and Yatnikas. 

“ These derive their names, respectively, from Karma, 
by which I understand conscious moral agency, and Yatna, 
which I interpret conscious intellectual agency.” These 
schools were also late, and occasioned probably by a reac- 
tion against the materialism of the first. They exalted the 
moral and the intellectual sense, declaring that through their 
culture could absolution be best achieved . 1 

The above sketch was derived by Mr. Hodgson from the 
Sanskrit authorities of Nepal. But it is remarkable that 
Csoma de Koros, searching the Tibetan documents, brought 
to light authorities for the existence of four other schools 
of philosophy, having no connection with those of Nepal, 
neither mentioning them, nor mentioned by them. Further- 
more, Colebrooke, deriving his information from the contro- 
versial writings of the Brahmans, finds these same four 
schools which the Tibetan documents disclose. They are 
to us the more interesting, as having such intimate associa- 
tion with the six schools of Hindu philosophy, and also as 
being probably the most ancient. They are as follows: 

1 See for the above the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI., and Jour. Bengal 
Asiatic Soc. 1836. 
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I. Vaibh&shika. 

These were divided into four sects, said to have proceeded 
from the four pupils of Budda. They are said by Csoma 
to have discussed but little. According to Colebrooke they 
held to immediate perception in opposition to the contrary 
doctrine, which was maintained by — 

II. Sautrantikas. 

These separate into two divisions, one resting proof upon 
scriptural authority, the other upon argument. Colebrooke 
states that these two schools held to the doctrine of only 
four atoms, excluding ether, which the ordinary schools 
recognized : 1 but the original authorities do not bear him 
out in his opinion, which he gathered from their adversaries, 
as is evident from the following passage, attributed to the 
Vaibhashikas : 

“Upon what rests the earth, O Gotama? demanded 
Kasyapa. The earth, O Brahman, rests upon the circle of 
the water. And the circle of the water, GStama, upon 
what does it rest? It rests upon the wind. And the wind, 
Gotama, upon what does it rest? It rests upon the ether. 
And the ether, Gotama, upon what does it rest? You go 
too far, O great Brahman, you go too far. The ether, O 
Brahman, has nothing upon which it rests, it has no sup- 
port.” 2 3 

III. Yogacharas. 

These maintained the existence of conscious sense alone, 
declaring all else to be void. 

IV. Madhyamikas. 

This is the most important school of Buddhistic philoso- 
phy. Its founder is said to have been Nagaijuna, who 
lived, according to native authority, four or five centuries 
after the death of Buddha, though Muller shows the uncer- 
tainty of this date also . 8 This system is one of pure Pyrr- 


1 Essays, p. 253. 

2 Burnouf : Introduction, p. 44S. Bumouf justly compares this passage to 
the speculations of the Upanishads. It is not unlike one previously quoted. See 
ante. 

3 Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 266. 
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bonism ; its name designates it as the “ intermediate ” 
system. Says Burnouf : “We may characterize the doc- 
trine of Nagaijuna as a scholastic nihilism. This philosophy 
does not suffer to remain any of those theses which are laid 
down in the different Buddhistic schools, respecting the 
world, beings, laws, the soul ; by doubting, it destroys 
equally positive, negative, and indifferent affirmations ; all 
is passed over, God and Buddha, the spirit' and man, nature 
and the world. It is placed, in fact, between affirmation 
and negation ; while speaking of things, it establishes that 
it is no more possible to affirm than to deny eternity.” 1 
44 Buddha himself is like to an illusion,” says an axiom of 
this author. 

We remarked above that Buddha himself, while denying 
the actual existence of the external world, did not go to the 
length of denying the existence of spirit ; but Nagaijuna did. 
If we turn to the translations of Hardy, we shall find this 
sentiment emphatically asserted. Thus in a conversation 
between a king Milinda and Nagasena, 2 * translated from the 
Singalese documents, 44 the king said, 4 How is your reve- 
rence known ? what is your name ? ’ Nagasena replied : 
4 I am called NagasSna by my parents, and by the priests, 
and others; but Nagasena is not an existence, or being.’ 
4 Then to whom are the various offerings made ? who 
receives these offerings ? who keeps the precepts ? There is 
no merit or demerit ; neither the one nor the other can be 
acquired ; there is no reward, no retribution. Were any one 
to kill NSgasena, he would not be guilty of *murder. Who 
is Nagasena ? Are the teeth Nagasena ? Or is the skin, or 
the flesh, or the heart, or the blood Nagasena ? Is the out- 
ward form Nagasena ? Are any of the five Khandas (seats 
of the five senses) Nagasena? Are all the five Khandas 
conjointly Nagasena ? Leaving out the five Khandas , is that 
which remains Nagasena ? ’ — 4 No ! ’ — 4 Then I do not see 
Nagasena. NagasSna is a mere sound without any mean- 


1 Burnouf : Introduction, p. 560. 

* The identity of NAgAijuna and N4gas6na is apparent. See Burnouf ’s Intro- 

duction, p. 750. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 71. 4 9 
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ing. You have spoken an untruth.’ ‘It is not the 

skin, the hair, the heart, or the blood that is Nagasena. All 
these, united or combined, form the acknowledged sign by 
which N3gas6na is known ; but the existing being, the man, 
is not hereby seen.” 1 

Another point in which the later Buddhism differs from 
the teachings of the founder of the faith, is the doctrine of 
Nirvana, the state of liberation from the evils of this world, 
to which Buddhism consigns the faithful. According to 
Burnouf, who is supported by the majority of scholars, Nir- 
vana (literally “blowing out”), meant, in the mind of Bud- 
dha, complete extinction, annihilation of being. All souls 
migrated through different existences, animate or inani- 
mate, until, having obtained a full knowledge of u the law,” 
they passed from this transitory existence into a state of 
annihilation, which, in contrast with this state of evil, could 
even be termed a joyful condition. The Singhalese documents 
are fully as explicit upon this tenet as are those of the North; 
and Mr. Gogerly gives us translations in which Buddha is 
supposed to be discoursing upon the future state of souls, 
where he states that Nirv&na is not a state of sensuous enjoy- 
ment, nor of intellectual enjoyment, nor of incorporeality, nor 
of consciousness, nor of unconsciousness, nor a state that is 
neither conscious nor unconscious. The only possible mean- 
ing, therefore, which can be applied to it, is that of non- 
entity. 2 Revolting as such a doctrine appears to us, and 
inexplicable as it may seem that it could exercise any influ- 
ence over the popular mind, we cannot candidly place any 
other interpretation upon the term. 8 That such a tenet 
should become modified in the course of time, we should 
naturally expect. As Muller says : “ Human nature could not i 
change. Out of the very nothing it made a new Paradise ” A 


1 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 424. 

* See Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 2S0. Gogerly gives an ex» 
account of various doctrines in Jour, of Ceylon Branch of the Asiat. Soc. N\ il. 
1846. 

8 For the opposite view, see an article by M. Alfred Jacobs, Reveux de deax 
Mondcs. March 1, 1860 

4 Buddhism and Buddh‘ iv Pilgrims, p. 21. 
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As many of the tenets of the Madhyamika school, though 
differing from those of primitive Buddhism, may be said to 
have flowed logically from them, so the doctrines of Buddha 
himself may be, and often are said to have been drawn from 
the teachings of Kapila, the Sankhya philosopher. The 
general relation of Buddhism to the Brahmanism which it 
supplanted, we cannot give as well as in the words of Bur- 
nouf : “ The doctrines of Buddha stand in opposition to 
Brahmanism, as a system of morals without God, and as 
atheism without nature. That which he denies is the 
eternal God of the Brahmans, and the eternal Nature of the 
Sankhyas ; that which he admits is the multiplicity and 
individuality of human souls, of the Sankhya, and the trans- 
migration of the Brahmans. That which he seeks to attain 
is the deliverance or freeing of the Spirit, as all the Indian 
world wishes. But he does not loose the Spirit, as do the 
Sankhyas, by detaching it forever from Nature ; nor, as do 
the Brahmans, by replunging it into the bosom of the eter- 
nal and absolute Brahma : he destroys the conditions of its 
relative existence by precipitating it into the void, that is to 
say, according to all appearance, into annihilation.” 1 

But however close may be the connection between the 
philosophical tenets of Kapila and Buddha, it is in the prac- 
tical bearing of the teachings of the Sankhya school upon 
the Buddhistic reform that we recognize its chief import- 
ance. The truths which Kapila preached only to a select 
company, Buddha brought down to the arena of common 
life. He was a firm believer in the power of simple truth 
over the hearts of men, and with no martial equipment or 
political manoeuvering, but by the simple proclamation of 
his Law, he reconstructed Indian society. And when, in 
after years, a king gave in his adhesion to this new faith, 
he sent his own son and daughter as foreign missionaries of 
the word. 2 

1 Introduction, p. 522. 

* See also Barthelemy St. Hilaire. Memoire stir le Sftnkhya, p. 493 : De 
V influence du S&nkhya sur le Bonddhisme. Oral proclamation of the word has 
been said to characterize the history of the spread of Christianity alone. For 
general comparisons between Buddhism and Christianity, see Hardwicke, 
Christ and other masters, Fart n. 
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This practical influence of the S&nkhya philosophy upon 
Buddhism is specially seen in the relation which Buddhism 
bears to the Brahmanic religion, and to the Brahmanic 
theory of caste. Kapila, as we have seen, raised reason 
above revelation, yet did not suffer his speculative belief 
wholly to modify his practical life. But Buddha openly 
attacked the holy books of the Brahmans, and brought down 
upon his head their anathemas from this very cause. Bur- 
nouf furnishes us with an apposite illustration of this. Two 
young men were discussing the relative superiority of two 
favorite Brahmans, as teachers of M the way.” Unable to 
settle the dispute, they resolve to repair to Buddha, of whose 
fame they have heard. Buddha, after listening to their 
inquiries, asks them if any of these Brahmans, or holy 
Rishis, had ever seen Brahma M face to face.” They reply 
in the negative. He then says : “ Things being so, is there 
not, on the part of these Brahmans who possess the three- 
fold knowledge an act of jugglery?” — “ Yes, O Gotama; 
these things being so, the language of those Brahmans who 
possess the three-fold knowledge is an act of jugglery.” 
“ Thus,” concludes Buddha, “ the language of those Brah- 
mans is very like to the staffs of blind men : the first does 
not see, that of the middle one sees not, and the last sees no 
more. Their language is simply ridiculous; mere words, an 
empty, vain thing.” 1 * 

It is from the Sutras of Buddha, which contain various 
references to the several popular divinities, that we find evi- 
dence that this movement originated at a time when, on 
the one hand, the Br&hmanas were collecting and their com- 
pilers forging heavier fetters for the masses, and when, on 
the other hand, philosophy was beginning to find a footing 
apart from traditional revelation, and to be regarded no 
longer as the exclusive heritage of a favored class, but as 
the common birthright of all. 3 Buddhism finds its justifica- 
tion in India, as Mohammedanism did in Turkey, in the 


1 Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 494. 

* The whole question as to the prior origin of Brahmanism or Buddhism is 

ably treated by Burnouf : Introduction, p. 129. 
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spiritual and moral condition of that society in which it 
originated. Sakya-Muni found already existing in India 
various separate classes ; the Brahmans, whose specific duty 
was the teaching of the Vedas, but who served also as the 
confessors and even political advisers of kings ; the Kshat- 
riyas, the warrior and royal caste, to which Sakya himself 
belonged, who exercised the kingly function, and who are 
represented as being often extremely tyrannical, possessed 
of powers knowing no limit but that of caste-prerogative ; 
the Vaisyas and Sudras, mercantile and agricultural classes; 
and the Ch&nd&las, outcasts, the lowest of the low. Sayka, 
in direct opposition to both the spirit and practice of Brah- 
manism, built up, in place of a narrow and exclusive for- 
malism, a system of morals without a God, and preached 
deliverance from sorrow alike to all. That a morality rest- 
ing on no religion must be devoid of binding power, we 
must admit; but it was at least not less worthy than a gross 
polytheism which discarded virtue ; while in fearlessly com- 
batting the authority of a powerful hierarchy, and boldly 
challenging their right to enslave the consciences of men, 
Buddha stands side by side with Luther, and we seem 
to breathe the spirit of the great Protestant reformer when 
we hear Buddha declare : “ My law is a law of grace for 
all.” 

It was this bold denunciation of the priestly prerogative 
which at once favored the spread of his doctrines and 
brought down upon him the curses of the Brahmans. But 
it must be borne in mind that Buddhism in its inception 
was no fanatical onslaught upon the existing order of things ; 
it was no system of democratic communism which would 
seek to bring all classes of society to a dead level ; it was 
solely against caste as a religious institution that Buddha 
inveighed : the feudalism of the age he did not attempt to 
break down, nor could he have succeeded, had he made the 
attempt 1 On this ground only can we explain the apparent 
anomaly that caste exists in Buddhistic Ceylon, or the fact 

1 See an able review of Muir's original Sanskrit Texts, London Times, April 
10 and 12, 1858. Doubtless by Max Muller. 
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that in the Buddhist Sfitras we find but slight allusion to 
opposition to any caste besides the Brahman. Nor was 
Buddha the first to oppose these insolent pretensions of the 
priests ; long before his day, a Kshatriya had struggled long 
and successfully against a rival Brahman, for personal 
supremacy in a king’s court . 1 But Buddha sought not 
personal aggrandizement; his aim was nobler; he sought 
liberation for a race enslaved ; and not content, as was 
Kapila, barely to announce the truth, he established an 
organization to which all were invited on equal terms, and 
to which, in fact, persons from all grades and castes in 
society betook themselves. 

The Brahmans bitterly reproached Buddha for taking out 
of their hands their means of subsistence. They were loth 
to part either with the flattering homage or the comfortable 
pecuniary benefits which they had so long exclusively en- 
joyed. But, if we may trust to their professions, it was a 
still sorer grief to these pure-minded maintainers of the 
faith that Buddha should receive among his disciples those 
who had been notorious for their crimes or their poverty, — 
the “ publicans and sinners” of their day. A curious legend 
exists, which will exhibit this contrast between the two 
sects. A king, who was a Chandala by birth, presumed 
to seek the daughter of a Brahman, as a spouse for his 
own son. But on making his request, the Brahman rose 
upon him in wrath. “ You are nought but a Chandala, 
and I am of the caste of Dvidyas. How dare you, wretch, 
to seek the union of the most noble with a being the most 
vile ! The good, in this world, are united to the good, the 
Brahman to the Brahman. You demand a thing impossi- 
ble, in wishing to join with us yourself, contemned in the 
world, the lowest of men. Chandalas are united here 
below with Ch&nd&las, and so Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and SSdras, each with their caste ; but never has 
one seen Brahmans allied with Ch&ndalas.” But to this 
outbreak the king replied: “ Between a Brahman and a 

1 Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Part i. Early contests between the Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas. 
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man of another caste there is not the same difference as 
between gold and a stone, as between light and darkness. 
A Brahman, in fact, is born, not of the ether, nor of the 
wind ; he is born of a woman, just as the Chandala. Where 
then do you see the cause which should make one being 
noble and another vile ? The Brahman himself, when he is 
dead, is left as a thing impure and vile; it is with him as 
with other castes: where then is the difference? 991 

No wonder that multitudes flocked to the standard of 
such a reformer. Hither came those who felt the despotism 
of kings, and dreaded incurring their displeasure. The hope 
of obtaining the rewards promised by Buddha to such as 
received his doctrines attracted others. The young Brah- 
man, despairing of success in following the injunctions of 
his spiritual teachers, betook himself to Buddhism as a sys- 
tem of “easy devotion;” while multitudes whom some 
sudden reverse of fortune had impoverished, or calamity 
bereaved, or who were weary of their previous life, came 
to the retreat of a mendicant life as a solace for their souls. 

In this last class the professional gambler is to be found, 
who is represented in the drama of the Toy Cart 

u Gambler . Lady, as I find my profession only begets dis- 
grace, I will become a Buddha mendicant. 

Lady . Nay, friend, do nothing rashly. 

Gambler . I am determined, lady. In bidding adieu to 
gambling, the hands of men are no longer armed against 
me. I can now hold up my head boldly, as I go along the 
public road.” 9 

It would be travelling too far out of our course to follow 
Buddhism in its progress from India to Tibet and China, 
and note the several phases of the faith as prevailing in 
these countries ; but we cannot leave it without briefly 
explaining that peculiar form of Buddhism well known in 
Nep&l, which Mr. Hodgson developed in his first communi- 
cation to the Asiatic Researches. The distinguishing tenet 
of this branch of Buddhism is that of a Supreme Being, or 
Adi Buddha, who holds the same position in this school 

1 Barnonf : Introduction, p. 208. 8 Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Vol. I. p. 56. 
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as the absolute, impersonal Brahma does in the current 
Brahmanism. Adi Buddha, according to this theistic school, 
the self-existent, infinite, and omniscient, created by five 
acts of wisdom five Dhyani (divine) Buddhas. These 
Dhyani Buddhas, thus originating in the combined power 
of knowledge and meditation, are mere “ personifications of 
the active and intellectual powers of nature,” but endowed 
with this double energy, each in turn gives birth to a divine 
or Dhyani Bodhisatwa. These Bodhisatwas pass for the 
actual creators of the visible world. But this world is per- 
ishable and they perish with it. Three of the five creations 
have already passed away and we are in the fourth. The 
deity of this present “ eon” is Padmapani, or Avalokite- 
swara. He is worshipped to-day in western Tibet and 
Nepal .as the tutelary deity, and to him divine homage is 
also paid among the Mongols and Chinese. 

Besides this series of Dhyani Buddhas, this school hold 
also to a series of human, or Manushi Buddhas, seven in 
number, among whom Bhudda was the last. These are 
said to “ win the rank and powers of a Buddha by their own 
efforts.” But this notion of seven mortal Buddhas is simply 
the offspring of a desire, natural in India, to throw back the 
origin of any faith to as remote a date as possible. Sakya 
is the only historical personage, and it is noticeable that the 
legends rarely refer to the acts of any other. 

How opposed this doctrine of creative agents is to primi- 
tive Buddhism will be seen if we look at the original mean- 
ing of Bodhisatwa. According to Burnouf, a Bodhisatwa 
was originally “ one who possesses the essence of Bodhi or 
of the intelligence of a Buddha,” a man whom the practice 
of all virtues and the exercise of meditation had prepared 
for the securing the high state of a perfect Buddha. He 
who would acquire such a state must first gain, in numerous 
existences, the favor of some of those ancient and gigantic 
Buddhas, in whose existence the Buddhists believe. De- 
scending, then, from heaven to earth, he appears as a Bodhi- 
satwa, and, after severe proofs of his faithful performance of 
the required austerities and study, becomes a Buddha. As 
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a Buddha he is fit to proclaim the law and save men from 
the evils of transmigration, and is then, but not before, pre- 
pared to enter the state of a perfect Buddha, beyond which 
it is but a single step to Nirvana, or annihilation. 1 

Another instance of the change which modern times have 
produced in Buddhism is seen in the different significations 
of the formula “Buddha, Dharma, Sangha.” Originally, 
these words had a very simple sense: Buddha, The Law, 
The Congregation ; but later Buddhists appear to have 
recognized in it a mystical trinity, akin to the Brahmanic. 
In the language of Hodgson, “ in the transcendental and 
philosophic sense, Buddha means mind ; Dharma, matter ; 
and Sangha, the concretion of the two former in the sensible 
or phenomenal world,” and may be interpreted theistically 
or atheistically, according as Buddha is placed before or 
after Dharma. 2 

As to the worship of Buddha or any other being as 
supreme, nothing could have been further from the thought 
of the founder of this faith. The only objects of religious 
reverence by early Buddhists were apparently images of 
Buddha, and his relics enshrined in sacred monuments or 
“ topes” : the worship or sacred reverence paid to the last of 
these was natural to enthusiastic admirers of the great mas- 
ter, while the use of images was merely to remind the pupil 
of the master’s teachings, an aphoristic summary of which 
was always graven on the base of the statue. 3 Morality, 
in fact, was, in Buddha’s estimation, far above religion. 
“Brahma,” he was heard to say, “dwells in homes where 
the sons revere their father and their mother.” 4 

It was owing, doubtless, to the rise of Sivaism in the 


1 Bamonf: Introduction, p. 110. * Asiat. Res. Vol. XVI. 

* Bumouf: Introduction, p. 344. 

4 The Bauddha, in the “ Toy Cart,’' well puts his morality against religious 
practices : 

“ Why shave the head and mow the chin, 

Whilst bristling follies choke the breast? 

Apply the knife to parts within, 

And heed not how deformed the rest: 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed." 

Wilton's Hindu Theatre , Vol. I. p. 122. 
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north, and the local proximity of Buddhism and Brahman- 
ism, that there came to be such an unnatural fusion of 
these opposing systems as is now common. We have, on 
the one hand, one sect of Brahmanism adopting Buddha as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and, on the other, the Buddhists 
installing by the side of the image of their revered teacher 
the idols of Brahmanic worship, and even admitting into 
their holy places the female divinities, with all the unholy 
practises which find their full sanction in the abominable 
teachings of the Tantras. 1 * * But all these modifications of 
Buddhism are of quite modern growth. The belief in a 
supreme being did not arise, according to Csoma, before 
the tenth century of our era. In the terse phrase of Mr. 
Hodgson, pure Buddhism was “monastic ascetism in mor- 
als, philosophical speculation in religion.” It was only 
after it reached its culminating point, and began to feel the 
rising power of Brahmanism, that there was introduced the 
notion of a God, the establishment of permanent religious 
houses, and the fiction of tiers of heavens and hells with 
their appropriate occupants, which characterize the Buddh- 
ism of the present day. From this we turn. But before 
resuming the consideration of the Brahmanic philosophy, it 
is proper to refer briefly to the tenets of that sect which 
alone in India inherits the doctrines of Buddhism, and is to 
be found more or less numerous throughout the country, — 
the Jains. The sources of our information respecting the 
Jains are the essays of Mackenzie, Buchanan, and Cole- 
brooke;* the papers of Colebrooke, Delamaine, Hamilton, 
Franklin, Tod, and Miles; 8 the essay of Wilson on the Re- 
ligious Sects of the Hindus, 4 the work of Mr. Bird upon the 
subject, 5 and the translations of Dr. Stevenson, published by 
the Oriental Translation Fund. 6 * 


1 Burnouf : Introduction, Sect. V. * Asiat. Res. Vol. IX. 

3 Transactions of Royal Asiat Soc. 

4 Asiat. Res. Vols. XVI. and XVII. This Essay has been published in sep- 

arate form, and is a valuable digest of the various sects. Calcutta, 1846. 

6 “ Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of the Bauddha and 

Jaina Religions.” Bombay, 1847. 

8 “ Kalpa Sfttra and Nana Tatva. Two works illustrative of the Jain Re- 

ligion and Philosophy.” 
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The Jains, who have flourished most in western India, 
probably originated between the fourth and seventh centu- 
ries of our era. They have often been confounded with 
the Buddhists, both by native and foreign writers, and not 
unnaturaHy, as their founder passes under the same name 
with the founder of Buddhism, while their tenets seem to 
be in truth little more than exaggerations of Buddhistic 
dogmas. Like the Buddhists, the Jains are atheists. The 
universe, according to them, is divisible into two portions : 
Jiva, animate, and Ajiva, inanimate. Both of these are eter- 
nal and imperishable. The latter has no divine creator : it 
originates from atoms, of which the various elements are 
modified compounds. Jiva, which represents the living 
principle and soul combined, is defined as “ without begin- 
ning or end, endowed with attributes of its own, agent and 
enjoyer, conscious, subtle, proportionate to the body it ani- 
mates ; through sin it passes into animals or goes to hell, 
and through virtue alone it ascends to heaven : through the 
annihilation of both vice and virtue, it obtains emancipa- 
tion.” 1 The notion that the soul is always proportionate in 
size to the body it inhabits, has been selected as a special 
object of ridicule by their adversaries. 

The highest stage to which a man can attain is called by 
various names : Tirthankara, Arhat, Jina. The term Arhat 
is evidently borrowed from the Buddhists. Among them it 
signified “ venerable,” and was applied to that class of holy 
followers of Buddha who surpassed others by their tran- 
scendent wisdom and supernatural power . 2 The exaggera- 
tion in the transfer is noticeable, since, while the Buddhists 
recognized but seven mortal Buddhas, the Jains count 
twenty-four in each of three eons, a past, present, and future. 
The last two of the present age were probably the founders 
of the faith, as in their reputed age and stature they resemble 
ordinary mortals much more than do their supposed prede- 
cessors. The Jains, like the Buddhists, allow the worship 
of the Brahmanic divinities, but exalt far above them their 


1 Wilson. • Barnoaf : Introduction, pp. 294, 298. 
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deified saint Tirthankara. “ There is no god superior to the 
Arhat, no future bliss superior to Mukti.” 1 This Mukti, or 
final liberation, there seems to have been not a little con- 
fusion about, some asserting it to be, like the Nirvana of 
Buddhism, sheer annihilation ; others contending for a sort 
of drehmy, unconscious, and yet pleasing state. 

The Jains are noted in Hindu dialectics as the discussers 
of seven points, to each of which they are wont to prefix a 
“ may be.” These are : 1. A thing is. 2. It is not 3. It 

is and it is not. 4. It is not predicable. 5. It is, and yet 
not predicable. 6. It is not, and is not predicable. 7. It is 
and it is not, and is not predicable. This conceit is a favo- 
rite object of ridicule by a later school : “ to say that a thing 
is and is not, is as incoherent as a madman’s talk or an 
idiot’s babble.” 

The following sentence from one of their works — “ the 
world is without bounds, like a formidable ocean ; its cause 
is action (Karma), which is as the seed of a tree” — may 
suggest to us a connection between the Jains and the 
Buddhist sect of Karmikas, whose theory of the origin of 
the world is the same. 2 

The Jains are divided into two bodies: the Digambaras, 
literally “ sky-robed,” naked philosophers, veritable gyrano- 
sophists, and Swetambaras, or “ clad in white.” The latter 
are the more modern, while the former no longer retain their 
primitive habits. They do not essentially differ in doctrine. 
Another generic division of the Jains is into clergy and 
laity. 

The Jains, as the Buddhists, pay more attention to moral 
precepts than religious practices ; and here again push to 
an extreme the moderate doctrines of the latter, as is the 
case with religious characters, who, to avoid taking life, a 
crime also among Buddhists, wear a piece of cloth over 
their mouths to prevent insects flying in, and usually carry 
a brush, with which to sweep the path before them, or the 
seat on which they sit. “ Upon the whole,” says Wilson 


1 Kalpa S&tra, p. 10. * See also Bird, Historical Researches, p. 46. 
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44 the doctrine of the Jains is a system of quietism, calcu- 
lated to render those who follow it perfectly innoxious, but 
to inspire them with apathetic indifference towards both this 
world and the next.” 

We return to the Brahmanical philosophy. Buddhism, 
we have seen, was in great part but the application of 
the S&nkhya philosophy to social life. The result was a 
revolution. Sakya-Muni was forced, by virtue of his own 
teachings, to break with the priesthood, and was conse- 
quently denounced by them as a heretic. But he quietly 
bore the brunt of their denunciation, and it is to his credit 
that the anathema of the Brahman became an empty sound, 
that the spell of priestly power was, for a season at least, 
broken. But this general movement, which in a revolu- 
tionary form became historical in Buddhism, in a form less 
avowedly opposed to received dogmas, found expression in 
a system of philosophy which we have specified as the 
second of the six chief systems of India, the Yoga. 

This school seeks to popularize the Sankhya philosophy, 
not merely by disrobing it of its practical exclusiveness, but 
by maintaining that the abstract meditation therein enjoined 
as the road to liberation would be facilitated by a previous 
discipline of austere practices and mortifications of the flesh. 
Its chief advance upon the Sankhya was, however, in sup- 
plying the glaring defect in the latter system — the absence 
of a God. In contradistinction from the Sankhya, the 
Yoga philosophy is popularly styled Theistic. 

A sage called Patanjali is the reputed founder of this 
school ; but, though he may have reduced the practice of 
rigorous austerities to a systematized form, and exalted it to 
the rank of a philosophical method, he was no more the first 
actually to practise or recommend such a course, than was 
Kapila the first to exercise his rational faculties upon the phe- 
nomena of existence ; so that a native commentator is not 
extravagant in tracing the teachings of his master to the 
Katha Upanishad. 

The doctrines of the Yoga school are contained in a trea- 
tise embracing four chapters. Of these, two have been 

Vol. XVIII. No. 71. 50 
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translated by Dr. Ballantyne, with a native commentary . 1 
Besides this, the partial analysis of Colebrooke 2 * and the 
questionable translation of a commentary by Ward , 8 are all 
that are available for the study of the doctrines. 

The^four chapters of the Yoga Sutras are as follows: 
I. On Contemplation. II. On the means of its attain- 
ment. III. On the exercise of transcendent power. IV. On 
Abstraction or Spiritual Insulation. 

The term Yoga is from a root “ yuj ,” “ to keep the mind 
fixed in abstract meditation.” Rendered by Ballantyne 
“ concentration,” it is defined in the second aphorism to be 
“ the hindering the modifications of the thinking principle,” 
in other words preventing thought, in our view rather a 
paradoxical definition. Five modifications of the thinking 
principle are specified, that is to say, five states or exercises 
of the mind — evidence, misconception, fancy, sleep, and 
memory ; in respect to which enumeration the commentator 
laconically adds “ clear.” Hardly, else Patanjali, if retaining 
his classification, should at least substitute for “ evidence,” 
right judgment resulting from evidence, and for “sleep,” 
the condition of the mind in sleep, whLh was clearly what 
fie meant. He then defines these several modifications, 
affirming sleep to be “ that modification which depends 
upon the conception of nothing ; ” and that it is an act of 
the mind, the commentator argues from the fact that we 
remember having enjoyed ourselves during sleep. 

The question then arises: How is this modification of the 
thinking principle to be effected ? and the reply is : By “Dis- 
passion” and “Exercise;” Dispassion being utter indiffer- 
ence to “ objects seen on earth or heard of in scripture,” 
and Exercise being the determined effort to preserve the 
mind in its unmodified state. The peculiar phraseology 
used we shall consider under the next school. The aim of 
all effort at concentration is to attain abstract meditation, 
through which liberation may be achieved. About this 


1 The Aphorisms of the Yoga Philosophy. Allahabad. 

* View, et\, Vo’. II. p. 199. 

* Essays, p. 143. 
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notion of meditation the whole system is accordingly built 
op. Meditation is defined to be of two kinds : 1. That in 

which there is distinct recognition of an object ; 2. That in 
which all distinct xecognition is lost, and the mind is intently 
engaged, thinking upon nothing! Some, affirms the text, 
never pass beyond the first stage and thus fall short of com- 
plete liberation ; others, perhaps most, will find this second 
stage a difficult one to reach, and accordingly, for their 
benefit an easier method of attaining the same height is 
proposed, namely, M by profound devotedness towards the 
Lord.” 

It is this introduction of a “Lord” into the system, 
which distinguishes this branch of the Sankhya school, and 
accordingly Patanjali deems it fitting to dwell at some length 
upon the theme, and proceeds “ to declare in order the 
nature, the proofs, the preeminence, and the name of the 
Lord, the order of his worship, and the fruit thereof.” 1 

“ The Lord is a particular Spirit, untouched by troubles, 
works, fruits, or deserts.” By “ particular,” is meant indi- 
vidual ; by “ troubles,” any distress ; by u works,” actions 
involving merit or demerit, both equally obnoxious in the 
eye of a Hindu ; by w fruits,” whatever ripens out of works, 
as birth, life, and all that mortals experience as the conse- 
quences of their actions; by “deserts,” the conditions or 
tendencies resulting from the same cause. The commen- 
tator also adds that the term “ Iswara,” Lord, denotes “ one 
who is able to uphold the world by his mere will.” 

The proof of the existence of such a being is thus stated : 
“ In Him does the germ of the omniscient become infinite.” 
That is to say, explains the scholiast, just as properties 
which admit of degrees must find a limit somewhere ; for 
instance, parvitude in atoms, magnitude in the ether; so 
knowledge and the like, which we find conditional in man, 
must somewhere be unconditioned, and he in whom this 
u germ ” ripens into infinity is M the Lord.” 

He is preeminent ; for “ he is the preceptor even of the 


1 Aphorisms, 23. 
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first, for he is not limited by time.” 44 Of the first,” that is, 
of Brahma, the head of the recognized deities of the Pan- 
theon, and as he is above the creator, as his instructor, he 
is above all. 

44 His name is Glory.” 

44 Glory,” the commentator says, 44 is the technical term 
employed in speaking of the mystical name of the Supreme 
— OM.” This monosyllable is met with as the mystical 
name of God, in all Hindu writings, and is perhaps the 
most ancient general designation. It is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Upanishads, where meditation upon it is held 
forth as the great means of bliss. Thus, in the Mandukya 
Upanisbad : 44 Om ! this is immortal. Its explanation is 
this all ; what was, what is, and what will be, all is verily 
the word 4 Om ; 7 and everything else which is beyond the 
threefold time, is also verily the word 4 Om.’ ” And again, 
the Prasna Upanishad declares : 44 The wise obtain this 
threefold world by the word 4 Om,’ as means, and even the 
highest (Brahma) who is without strife, without decay, 
without death, and without fear.” 1 44 Om ! peace, peace, 
peace,” is a frequent exclamation at the commencement or 
close of a treatise. Analyzed, 44 om ” is composed of three 
letters, a, u, m, and is variously defined, but usually as 
representing the three gods, Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu. 
Rammobun Roy says : 44 Om implies the three Veds, the 
three states of human nature, the three divisions of the 
universe, and the three deities.” 9 

In the succeeding aphorism, Patanjali enjoins upon the 
disciple 44 the repetition of Om, and reflection upon its sig- 
nification,” with a view to abstract meditatiou. 44 Thence 
comes the knowledge of the rightly intelligent (Spirit), and 
the absence of obstacles.” It will be remarked that, although 
Patanjali clearly holds to the existence of a supreme being 
as an intelligent creator and governor, he by no means 


1 Bibliotheca Indies, No. 50, pp. 137, 167. 

* Translation of the Veds, p. 109. For a more mystical explanation, cairent 
in South India, sec Jour. Am. Orient. Soc. Vol. IV. p. 74, and Madras Chris- 
tian Instructor, November, 1844. 
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exalts him to the position of a deity, to be worshipped and 
obeyed by man, as his chief end. Far from that; this worship 
is but subsidiary to the exercise of severe thought, its end 
being only to facilitate such thought, or wholly to take its 
place as ail easier devotion. However much, then, we may 
place the Yoga philosophy above the S&nkhya, as recog- 
nizing a God, we can hardly deem it entitled to the honor of 
being called a theistic philosophy. 

After stating this easy method of attaining abstract 
meditation through w devotion towards the Lord,” the Yoga 
Sutras proceed to treat of certain obstacles which may dis- 
tract the mind from this single pursuit These, such as 
laziness, fickleness, sickness, etc., are to be strenuously con- 
tended against by a variety of expedients, such as the 
practice of kindly virtues, which will bring the mind into an 
equable frame ; keeping the thoughts fixed upon a single truth 
at a time ; thinking of some renowned Yogi, whose example 
will inspire one ; dwelling upon dreams ; or, and chiefly, 
regulating the breath, forcibly restraining and expelling it, 
bearing in mind, we are cautioned, that expiration can take 
place only after inhalation ; or finally, fixing the thoughts 
upon some sensuous object, as odor, color, sound ; this latter 
exercise to be facilitated by fixing your mind upon the tip of 
your nose, “ whence will arise the perception of celestial 
odor,” or upon the root of the tongue, whence will arise a 
perception of sound, etc., etc. As the result of this, by with- 
drawing your thoughts gradually from one object and 
another, until you have but one remaining, this also will 
drop away, meditation will be “ without a seed,” and you 
will have reached that state of thoughtless, abstract medita- 
tion, when the world, with all its accompaniments, will have 
passed away, and you yourself be free. 

Thus closes chapter first. 

Chapter second takes us back of this, and discusses the 
“ practical part of Concentration,” which as conducive to 
meditation, must first be attended to by the disciple. This 
practical part is said to consist in “mortifications, muttering?, 
and resignation to the Lord;” and in the development of his 

50 * 
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subject, the author states the varions afflictions of life, and 
the methods by which we may be freed from them. The 
subservients to Concentration are summed up as : 1. For- 

bearance; 2. Religious Observances ; 3. Postures; 4. Sup- 
pression of the breath; 5. Restraint; 6. Attention; 7. Con- 
templation ; 8. Meditation. Forbearance is said to consist 
of “ not killing, veracity, not stealing, continence, and not 
coveting,” and a curious result of the exercise of this habit 
is stated. From not killing, all creatures become the friends 
of the Yogi ; from veracity, the fruit of any one’s works 
will accrue to any individual at the Yogi’s bidding ; 
by abstinence from theft, 44 the jewels that exist in every 
quarter come to him, even though he covet them not;” from 
continence, he gains all power ; from not coveting, he 
becomes perfectly familiar with all previous states of exist- 
ence. Again, it is stated as a result of “ inaudible mut- 
terings, that “one’s favorite deity becomes visible, and grants 
any boon desired.” 1 

Patanjali has much to say upon the regulation of the 
breath, giving directions as to those postures which best 
facilitate such an exercise, explaining how the breath should 
be expelled to the distance of just twelve inches from the 
nose, and for the space of thirty-six moments, enjoining it 
upon the Yogi so to breath that there shall be perfect rest, 
the vital airs remaining motionless ; and much more to like 
effect. 

Of the third and fourth chapters we have nothing in 
English, save the doubtful translations of Ward and the 
brief analysis of Colebrooke. Transcendent power is treated 
of, which the Yogi may at last attain, even while invested 
with the body. He may thus hear sound, however distant; 
transform himself into each or all of the five elements ; pass 
and penetrate anywhere; change the course of nature; and, 
finally, by means of that abstract meditation through which 
he gains this, power, escape the thraldom of nature by 
destroying all consciousness of personality. 

1 The Buddhist dogma of the superiority of Buddha to the god is no more 
than an expansion of this. Wilson on Buddhism. J. R. A. S. 1850. 
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Mr. Thomson holds that the introduction of a supreme 
will into the system of Kapila was not the work of Patan- 
jali himself, but of some other persons intervening between 
him and Kapila. Judging from the mere form of the doc- 
trine as it appears in the Yoga Sutras, we might naturally 
incline to the same opinion, as this form is not sufficiently 
apologetic to have been the earliest authoritative statement 
of the doctrine; but when we remember that one great 
obstacle to the satisfactory study of Hindu philosophy is the 
fact that we seldom see processes , but only results ; that, 
further, the real utterances of a great teacher have rarely, if 
ever, come down to us, save in the scholastic formulas of his 
disciples; and that when any new statement of a doctrine 
had gained currency, all former treatises upon the subject 
have usually fallen into disuse, — we may hesitate before 
refusing Patanjali the honor of having remedied (so far as 
he did) the prominent defect of the Sankya philosophy. As 
it now stands, however, the Yoga philosophy is less a sys- 
tem of metaphysics than a religious scheme, offered as a 
substitute both for the atheistic speculations of the philoso- 
phers, and the irrational superstitions of the common people. 

(To be concluded). 


ARTICLE III. 

SOME REMARKS ON AN EXPRESSION IN ACTS, XXV. 26 . — A 

MONOGRAPH. 

BT REV. THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY, D. D., PRESIDENT OP YALE 
COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN. 

The words u of whom I have no certain thing to write 
t£ Kvpifp” suggest the inquiry whether a Roman official, 
like Festus, when speaking of the emperor, could, in con- 
formity with Roman usage about the year 60 of our era, 
have uttered the words to> nvpLa>, which are here attributed 
to him. This inquiry has not been overlooked or unan- 
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swered. We name only among the commentators on the 
scriptures, Wetstein, in his edition of the New Testament, 
as having furnished a valuable collection of materials for a 
satisfactory answer; and, among other writers, Lipsius, in 
an excursus on the Annals of Tacitus, ii. 87, and Zell, in his 
Rom. Epigraphik, as having elucidated a parallel use of 
dominus. We propose to go into this inquiry at greater 
length than others within our knowledge have done, with 
the result, as we hope, of setting forth the accuracy of the 
evangelist Luke. 

The first question to be answered in considering these 
words is: Whether Luke wishes to represent Festus as talk- 
ing in the Roman or in the Oriental style. On the latter 
supposition, he might, one may say, attribute to the procu- 
rator, without any accurate knowledge of the usages of 
speech prevailing among Roman gentlemen, expressions 
similar to those which he met with in the Septuagint; or 
again, Festus, adopting a more Oriental style than was his 
wont at home in Italy, and accommodating himself to his 
companion king Agrippa, might call the emperor *tspto?, 
when he would not call him dominus at Rome. This latter 
part of the alternative, however, seems too refined ; if any 
one chooses to adopt it, he will, of course, rate the accuracy 
of Luke highly. It is natural enough to suppose that 
Romans of rank accommodated themselves in a degree to 
eastern forms of address, while living in the eastern parts of 
the empire; but if it can be shown that the use of dtminus 
and of /cvpios, as titles of the emperor, went along together, 
this of itself will be good proof that Festus in these 
words was talking as a Roman would. The Greeks em- 
ployed avTo/cparcop as an equivalent of imperator ; they also 
used fHaaiXevs of the emperor, while the Romans, for reasons 
obvious from their history, were avoiding rex . But we shall 
endeavor soon to show that the two agreed in the use of the 
title tevpios and dominus , in whatsoever part of the empire 
this use may have originated. 

But might not Luke put t$ Kvpitp into the mouth of 
Festus without any exact knowledge of what he said, and in 
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imitation of the style of address and of reference which pre- 
vails in the ancient scriptures? If such were the case, he 
would only follow the approved custom of many accurate 
ancient historians, and could not be found fault with if he 
did what such truthful writers as Thucydides and Tacitus 
have sanctioned. This ground is taken by Lekebusch, who 
otherwise has done much to vindicate the honesty and accu- 
racy of Luke. But this cannot be conceded beyond the 
point of admitting that the evangelist reduced his materials, 
derived from his own notes or recollection or from other 
sources, to a Greek style substantially the same everywhere ; 
for the adaptation of the speeches to the characters shows 
too great a historic art to have proceeded simply from the 
author of the rest of the narrative. Jin the present case, how- 
ever, the only way of showing the contrary, as far as it cau 
be shown, is to show that Festus would be altogether likely 
to have used the expression which is ascribed to him, and 
that the writer, who accompanied Paul a short time after- 
ward on his voyage to Italy, was very naturally his attend- 
ant on this occasion. 

But before proceeding to our main point, let us briefly con- 
sider the use of /cvpios among the Jews in addresses to persons 
of rank, and also the resemblances and differences in the Greek 
and Roman terms translated commonly by our word Lord . 
First, then, /cvptoq, in the Seventy and in the Apocrypha, is the 
usual equivalent not only for adon (Lord), but also for Jeho- 
vah, both when spoken of and when addressed. Examples in 
proof will not be called for. We cite, as being nearer to the 
times of the New Testament, Judith 11 : 10, 11; 12 : 6, 13, 14; 
1 Esdras 11:17,18; 4:46. In the New Testament the 
usage is the same: in hundreds of instances both God and 
Jesus are thus spoken of. Indeed, in the Acts, so common is 
it to call the risen Saviour by the title of that the 

reference in a number of passages is ambiguous. In the first 
and most noticeable of these ambiguous cases, Acts 1: 24, 
we feel compelled to believe that Christ is addressed by the 
title *v/H6, /capSwyv&oTa irairrcov, as continuing that choice of 
his apostles which he began on earth. Of other beings 
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besides God and Christ, tcvpcos is rarely used in the New 
Testament; yet the reason for this lies most probably in the 
infrequency of the other occasions where it could be intro- 
duced. The “Greeks,” in John 12:21, apply the term to 
the apostle Andrew ; and Mary, in John 20: 15, to the sup- 
posed gardener, no doubt more patrio ; and in the Greek 
town of Philippi, which had become a Roman colony, the 
jailer (Acts 16 :30) calls Paul and Silas thus, which is due, 
perhaps, to the awe which they had inspired in him as being 
in some sort divine persons. Many, however, of the more 
fanatical Jews, at this time, either from religious motives or 
from political, because a Roman tcvpcos reminded them of 
subjection, and that to heathen authority, refused to call 
even the emperor by thi* title. Such were the teachings of 
Judas of Galilee to his followers, who regarded God (Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 1, 6) alone as fjyepdiv and Seairovrjf; ; so that, as 
Theophylact (on Luke xiii. cited by Wetstein) says, many 
were severely punished xrrrkp tov p^ ehrecv tcvpcov tov Kaiaapa* 
Others, on the contrary, of the less fanatical Jews, did not 
scruple to use such words of the highest personage in the 
Roman world. Philo-Judaeus, writing on the legation to 
Caligula, in which he had a part (de leg. § 36), gives the 
words teal iya> rk el pc tcjv elBorcov ore BeairoTrjv e%Q) teal tcvpiov, 
as part of a letter of Herod Agrippa the first, and in the 
same letter the emperor Caius is more than once called 

SeOTTOTT/?. 

A few words are needed here to discriminate between the 
terms which answer to our word Lord. Of the Latin ones, 
herns is the strict correlative of servus , and differs from domi- 
ntts in that the latter is the wider term, embracing the relations 
of the master to the slave, and of the owner to the property. 
Derived from domus , it denoted first the house-master, and 
then the proprietor. The dominus was such in relation to 
his chattels, including his slaves, but not in relation to his 
wife and his children, great as was his power over them. 
This relation was expressed in the word dominium , so 
important in the civil law. The special applications of 
dominus , which concern us in this essay, we pass over for 
the present. 
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^ec77roTi7?,like herus , was in its strict sense a correlative of 
slave, SouXo? ; and in an extended sense was used of the 
master over men in political bondage, like the Great King, 
as well as of the gods. In a still wider sense it denoted pro- 
prietor or absolute owner of things ; as B. opTuyos, the owner 
of a quail; B. ohcCas, the master of a house or household; 
whence the ol/coBeorron? <? of the sacred writers. A Greek 
would have resented the calling t f any magistrate over free 
Greeks a Becnrorq ?, because the term reminded him of its 
correlate, and he had for the holder of usurped and absolute 
power another word, rvpavvos, which although the same at 
its origin with Koipavo ?, took on in time a bad sense. 
Examples of these uses of Be<nroTr)$ are too frequent for 
citation. We adduce only, Eurip. Hippolyt. v. 88 , '‘Aval;' 
Scot*? 7 hp Bearroras /caXeiv xpecov. Comp, a fine contrast 
between Koipavos and Beairorr}^ in Eurip. Alcest. 210 — 212. 
It is only a seeming exception to what has been said, if in a 
few passages the tragic poets intend by BeorroTTp the sove- 
reign or king who is conceived of as having a more uncon- 
trolled power in mythical times than was known in his- 
torical Greece. Thus the chorus of free persons in the 
Electra of Sophocles, v. 764, says : 


♦«0, rb tom S)f 8«nr<$r<u<n rots tcUoi 

Tlf,6pt>i(oy, ws eoiKiy, t<p&aprcu y*yos. 


Kvpios is a word of wider meaning, and originally an 
adjective derived from /cvpos, denoting having authority, power, 
or validity . The authority or highest power in a state might 
thus be called to tcvptov, as by Aristot. (Polit iii. 10), and a 
person who was his own master, was said to be KvpLos aurbs 
iauToi) , sui juris. With the genitive of a person following it, 
Kupios denotes having power over or in respect to that 
person. A noted case of this was where, in Attic law, a 
husband was called his wife’s tcvpios, as having the repre- 
sentative power for her in legal proceedings, since in Attic 
law married women could, no more than minors, sue or be 
sued in person. In this sense the word has been used to 
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illustrate the Hebrew Baal, denoting, first, possessory lordy 
then hvsband; but without reason, for the husband was not 
the wife’s tcvptos, save in the forensic sense just mentioned. 
As implying the possession of authority or power, /cvpios is 
a broad term, applicable to the relations of political and 
social life, and has no bad sense like hetnroTr^y nor the notion 
of property, like dominus. It can describe all who have 
authority, men and gods, and thus became fitted to take that 
place which it occupies in Hellenistic Greek. In the Greek 
classics it is rarely spoken of a sovereign, although a few 
examples of such a use are to be met with. Comp. Soph. 
Oed. Col. 1644, 288, and Ajax 734. Ellendt., in his Lexicon 
of Sophocles, defines it “ penes quem juSy potestas , arbitrium 
est. v The distinction between it and SetrrroTrj^ is exhibited 
in a rude way by Ammonius, the writer on synonymes. 
Under Ss'tttoti;?, he has 8. 6 t&v apyvpavqTMVy tcvptos 8k /cal 
t rarrjp viov /cal aero? re? iavrov ; and again voce /cvpun, k. rrf; 
ywaucos 6 avrjp , /cal t&v vl&v 6 irarqp • 8ea7r6Tr)^ S’ apyvponnjr&v 
(rj) tiv&v aXk'jov. 

In turning dominus into Greek, both 8. and k. would occur 
to the mind of the Greek writer. When dominus is used in 
its strict sense of house-master, slave- master, no other word 
was so apposite as SecnroTrj ?; and in the civil law, we believe, 
8e<rrroT6ta answers to dominium. In the later applications of 
dominus , especially where it is used of the Roman emperor, 
either word might be used, but Kvpw more readily, as being 
without that odor of slavery which adhered to the other 
term. On the other hand, in turning /cvpto?, when used of a 
person possessed of power, into Latin, di/minus is its equiv- 
alent, as in countless instances where the Vulgate expresses 
the k. of the Seventy and the New Testament by this word. 

We are now prepared to remark that, about the end of the 
republic, dominus came to be used of others besides the mas- 
ter of slaves, the proprietor of a thing, and a divinity; it 
came to be applied, as Dirksen, in his manual of the foun- 
tains of the c*ml law expresses it, “ principi et personia 
domus Augustae, aliisque dignitati conspicuis, adfectuve 
nobis devinctis.” 
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The first time in which it is known to have been applied 
to the emperor finely illustrates the change in the use of 
words produced by moral and social changes in the nation 
making use of them. The old free Roman could never have 
shaped his lips to call any man his own dominus. But with 
the empire came in a feeling of subjection. The power of 
the prince, though in theory conferred on him by people, 
was in degree and kind that of a master, or avrofcpdrcop , 
as the Greeks called him ; and a population, like the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the imperial city, made up of 
freed men and of foreigners from countries where rulers had 
been masters, would feel no great reluctance in telling the truth 
by this ill-sounding title. Accordingly, on one occasion, 
when Augustus was in the theatre and a mime had uttered 
the words, “ O dominum aequum et bonum,” the audience 
expressed loud applause, as if it had been spoken of the 
emperor. Augustus, too prudent to show his liking of this, 
and possibly too old-fashioned to like it, by his hand and 
countenance checked the unbecoming adulations of the 
people, and on the next day rebuked the practice “ gravis- 
simo edicto.” So Suetonius (August. § 53). Other writers 
refer to the same occurrence, as Dion Cas. (lv. § 12), Philo 
Jud. (de legat ad Caium §23), and Tertullian (Apol. §34). 
Dion says : real Becrrrorrj^ totc irrro rod Srjpov ovopao^ek, etc. 
Philo says that “ the clearest proof that he was not enchanted 
and puffed up by excessive power, was to pfj hearTrSrrjv prjrk 
^eov kavrov e&eXrjtrai Trpoaeiirelv^ akXd tcav , el Xeyoi rt?, Soo^e- 
paiveiv.” Tertullian’s words, where he alludes to the same 
event, are these : “ Augustus imperii formator ne dominum 
quidem dici se volebat Et hoc enim dei est cognomen. 
Dicam plane imperatorem dominum, sed more communis sed 
quando non cogor ut dominum dei vice dicam. Ceterum 
liber sum illi : dominus enim meus unus est, Deus omnipo- 
tens et aeternus, idem qui et ipsius. Qui pater patriae est, 
quomodo dominus est?” This passage is- important as 
showing at once that this was a common appellation of the 
emperor, when Tertullian wrote, about a. d. 222, that the old 
unpleasantness of the word to a free mind had not left it, 
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and that a new consecration of it to God had grown up in 
Christian minds. 

Augustus was not able to effect much by his edict in 
regard to the title dominus. Under Tiberius the usage of 
addressing the emperor in this way continued, but that wary 
prince rejected the title, as his stepfather had done before 
him. “ Acerbe increpuit,” says Tacitus of him (Annal. xi. 
87)“eos qui divinas occupationes ipsumque dominum 
dixerant.” To the same effect Suetonius (Tiber. §27): 
“ Dominus appellatus a quodam denunciavit ne se am pi i us 
contuineliae causa nominaret, ” etc. A verse in Phaedrus 
(ii. 5), 

Perambulante laeta domino viridia, 

has been cited, as illustrating this usage; but domino here 
has relation to the slave of Tiberius, of whom the story is 
told. So, too, when Virgil says (Aen. vi. 397) Hi dominam 
Ditis thalamo deducere adorti, we cannot infer, with Lipsiua, 
although he has the authority of Servius for it, that Proser- 
pine is so called as being the wife (the lady) of Pluto. 
Charon styles her thus, as his mistress, or else there is allu- 
sion to the title Akcrtroiva , which she especially bore. 

The successor of Tiberius, the infamous Caligula, can 
have had no scruple in regard to this title, since he arrogated 
the higher ones of Hero and God, and called Jupiter his 
brother. (Comp. Dion. Cass. lv. 26. Sueton. Calig. § 22.) 
Philo (de legat. § 11) reports him as reasoning that, since 
the rulers over sheep and goats are of a higher nature than 
sheep and goats, so the ruler over mankind is something 
more than mortal. It was in this spirit that the insane 
wretch ordered Petronius, praefect of Syria, to raise a 
statue to his honor at Jerusalem, and even after Herod 
Agrippa had induced him to abandon the project, he re- 
turned to it, intending to have the temple called by the name 
of Au><; €Tn<f>avov$ vkov Tatov. About the same time a sedi- 
tion broke out between the Jews and the Greeks at Alex- 
andria, in which the latter endeavored to put statues of the 
emperor in the proseuchae of the former. In reference to this 
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difficulty, Philo and others went to Rome as a delegation 
from their countrymen to mitigate the emperor’s mind, and 
there encountered deputies of the other faction. In his 
memoir on this embassy, which we have already cited more 
than once, Philo makes Herod Agrippa address the emperor 
several times with the title of BeairoTrj^ and puts the same 
word in the mouth of one of his adversaries, in reply to whose 
calumnious charges the Jewish deputies cry out icvpie Tale 
<rvKo$avrovp&a The word, if they spoke Latin, was domi - 
mis, in both cases ; if Greek, Philo means to mark the ser- 
vility of the other faction (u. s. § 48). To Philo tcvpio? 
seemed a very fit word to use towards the emperor. 'H yelp 
* tevpios’ Trpocprjais, says he (de nom. mut. ed. Mangey, 1. 
581) apxfjs real fiaaiKeias iari 

The style of speaking of the emperor, as the dominus or 
tcvpio*:, went along with, or somewhat after, that of addressing 
him by such a title ; but the former would be the less com- 
mon, among the Romans at least, on account of the associ- 
ations of dominus with slavery. Under Domitian we find 
the poet Statius (Silv. iv. praef.) writing “ multa ex illis jam 
domino Caesari dederam.” This emperor affected the title, 
as we learn from Sueton. (Domit. § 13) and from Eufropius; 
the latter of whom is incorrect when he says “dominum se 
et Deum primus appellari jussit,” for Caligula had already 
done as much. He began a circular letter, according to 
Suetonius, with the words 14 dominus et Deus noster,” and 
gladly listened to the acclamation, in the theatre, “ domino 
et dominae feliciter.” It is with reference to this that Mar- 
tial writes : 

Frustia, blanditiae, venitia ad me 

Attritif noise rabiles label 1 is : 

Dicturos dominum Deumque non sum. 

Jam non est locus hac in urbe vobis : 

Non eat hie dominus sed imperator. 

Pliny, also, in his panegyric on Trajan, § 2, alludes to the 
same thing: “ Nusquam ut Deo blandiamur; non enim de 
tyranno sed de cive, non de domino sed de parente loqui- 
mur.” (Comp. §§ 55, 63.) Dominus then, in a distinct 
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political acceptation, as where a vile tyraut like Domitian 
wanted men to feel that he was their master, had not lost 
its old twang ; and yet the style of politeness continually 
made use of it, — the best proof of which is afforded by the fact 
that the same Pliny, in his letters to Trajan, calls him domi - 
nus more than seventy times. 

It is needless to trace the uses of this word further down 
in the empire. Some emperors, as Alexander Sevcrus, 
refused to be so called. Avidius Cassius (Vulcat, Gallic, 
in Vita § 5), addressing Mark Antonine, says : recte con- 
suluisti mi domine ; and Antoninus Diadumenus (Ael. 
Lamprid. in Vita § 9) in writing to his mother concerning 
his father, Opilius Macrinus the emperor, says : “dominus 
noster et Augustus nec te amat nec ipsum se,” which he 
might have said of his father, though not an emperor, as 
will presently appear. 

The lapidary style affords frequent examples of the same 
mode of designating the emperor. In Latin inscriptions the 
form generally was dominus noster (d. n. ; and in the plu- 
ral, dd. nn.), and the earliest extant examples belong to the 
age of Domitian. Thus in Orelli’s Collection (1. 143, No. 
521) we have the following Egyptian epigraph, one of the 
very many yet extant on the statue of Memnon. 

Sex. Licinius Pudens legionis xxii 
xi. K. Januarius anno iiii d. n. 

Domitiani Caesaris Augusti 
Germanici, audi [audii] Memnon em. 

Another, found at Corduba in Spain (Orelli 1.185, No. 766), 
begins thus : 

d. n. Imperator Caesar 
Divi Vespaaiani Augusti, etc., 

and belongs to the same reign. 

In Mommsen’s Latin Inscriptions of the kingdom of 
Naples (p. 212), occur the words : “ Pro salute optumi 
principis et domini nostri,” relating to the same emperor. 

On Greek inscriptions /cvpio? is found frequently enough ; 
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but Seoirorrfi, if we are not deceived, almost never. Wets- 
tein’s only reference is to a marble of Smyrna, in which occur 
the words tov Kvpiou Kaioapo 9 * ABpiavov ; but we have not 
found this in Boeckh’s Collection, perhaps have overlooked it. 
Without making an exhaustive search, we have noticed 
among the inscriptions of Asia Minor one of Aphrodisias in 
Caria, of uncertain date; another of Stratonicea in Caria, of 
the reign of Adrian, and another of Bagae on the Hermus, 
belonging to the reign of Diocletian, in which the title is 
employed. But it is found most abundantly on the monu- 
ments of Egypt Nearly fifty instances have fallen under 
our eye. The earliest pertains to the reign of Tiberius. 
Then occur Nero, and the emperors of the second century, 
the latter very often. With equal frequency, the gods of 
Egypt, as Isis, Ammon, etc. ; or imported gods, as Pan. 
We have noticed no cases in which the line of Lagidae 
received this title, and may infer that it came into vogue 
under the Romans. Inscriptions with this appellation of 
abound especially on the statue of Mem non, at 
Philae, in Elephantina, etc. One, discovered in the oasis of 
Thebes, and belonging to the reign of Galba, is remarkable, 
as containing the words : “ the ordinance sent to me tnro tov 
Kupiov fyyepovosy Tib. Julius Alexander,” praefect of Egypt, 
— the person speaking being the strategus of the nome. 

The passage which we have quoted from Suetonius, in his 
life of Augustus, affords us another early use of domintts . 
After the occurrence in the theatre, Augustus “dominum se 
appellari ne a liberis quidem aut nepotibus, vel serio vel joco, 
passus est; atque hujusmodi Blanditiis etiam inter ipsos 
prohibuit.” From this it appears to have grown already into 
a custom for children, adopting perhaps the style of slaves 
in the household, to address their parents by this title, and 
even thus to address one another. That this practice continued 
to be rife, is shown by a passage of Seneca (Epist 104), 
which is regularly quoted by the commentators on Acts for 
another reason. Illud mihi,” says he, “ in ore erat domini 
met Gallionis [his brother] ; qui, quum in Achaia febrem 
habere coepisset, protinus navem ascendit, clamitans non 
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corporis esse sed loci morburn.” Martial, half a century after- 
ward, refers to the custom of calling a father dominus , in the 
following epigram (i. 82) : 

E servo scis te genitum, blandeque fateris, 

Cum dicis dominum, Sosibiane, patrem. 

The same usage is pointed at by Palladas, an epigram- 
matist of the end of the fourth century. He speaks of a 
person who, in the hope of getting some present from a friend, 
addressed him as So/uve < pparep , and when he had no such 
expectation, used pparep alone. M Avrhp eyaxye,” continues 
the poet : 

“ Ouk 86piy €, ov y&p tx* 8<^/x€veu, ,, 

which seems, by the way, to indicate that e and at, in that 
age, did not differ in their sound. 

For another use of dominus , in polite discourse, Seneca is 
again, our earliest voucher. In his third epistle he says : 
“ Sic ilium amicum vocasti, quomodo omnes candidates 
bonos viros dicimus ; quomodo obvios, si nomen non suc- 
currit, dominos salutamus.” So, too, a crowd was addressed, 
under the emperors, as domini or tevpioi. When Nero, in the 
character of a citharoedus, exhibited himself to the Romans 
in the theatre, he began : tevpioi pov evpevoy; pov axovaam 
(Dion. Cass. lxi. 20). We may add here that in addresses 
to known persons, of no very high rank, the title was em- 
ployed. It is thus employed by Petronius, and if the judg- 
ment of Dr. Charles Beck, lately professor at Harvard, refer- 
ring him to the first century, should be sanctioned by the 
critics, he would become a very early voucher for it It is 
found, again, in Apuleius, as Luci domine (Metam. ii. 30.; 
iii. 50), domine alone (iv. 75), and domine JUi, u sir, son,” 
spoken by Jupiter to Cupido. See also a passage in Quin- 
til. vi. 3. 100, a part of which we do not understand. It closes : 
et verus inquit domine . 

It is natural that the use of domina , tcvpla, should go on 
pari passu with that of dominus , /cvpios. An example or two 
may be produced. When the vile and crazy Nero associated 
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with himself Pythagoras as husband and Sporus as wife. 
/cal /cvpta /cal ftaafids /cai h&oiroiva covopd^ero (Dion. Cass, 
lxiii. 13). Another infamous emperor, Elagabalus, affected 
to be a woman, and when Aurelius Zoticus said to him 
Kvpie avroKparmp replied, prj pe Xeye tcvpiov * iya> 7 cip 

tcvpia eipi (Dion. Cass, lxxix. 16, comp. 14). The Roman 
women, says Epictetus (Enchirid.40), at the age of fourteen, 
are called /cvplcu by their husbands ; but this means no 
more than that, when married at that early age, a girl is 
called domina , t. e., mistress of the family or slaves. In 
the Pastor of Hermas, domina is a constant form of address. 
80 dominus (e. g\, lib. i. vis 1, lib. ii. mand. 5). 

Here we may touch upon the question : What is the proper 
translation of 2 John vv. 1 , 5, where our translation is “lady”? 
dismissing as impossible the view which is expressed by 
the translation “ the lady Eclecta,” as giving her the same 
name with her sister (ver. 13), or as requiring the rendering 
“ Eclecta ” in the one case, and “ elect ” in the other, and 
regarding as nearly absurd, the opinion of Huther, which 
finds in /cvpia the /cupla e/c/cXrjala , we have remaining the two 
renderings, “ the elect Lady,” or “ the elect Kyria.” The 
former is opposed by the absence of the article before i/cXe/cri 7 , 
while in the latter case this absence, although not usual, can 
be better endured. Kyria seems to have been a rare proper 
name. 

In concluding this monograph, which is already longer 
than we could have wished, we desire to present to our 
readers, in a brief form, our most important conclusions. 

1. About the beginning of the empire the custom grew up 
of addressing the emperor as dominus or /cvpux ; ; nay, some- 
times even Secr/Tonyt was heard. This usage became a part 
of established etiquette. 

2. When the emperor spoke of himself as a dominus , it 
grated on Roman ears, as savoring of slavery. 

3. When the emperor was spoken of in inscriptions, he 
was freely called by these titles. The same probably was 
true of other modes of speaking of him. 

4. When an unknown person, or one whose name was not 
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remembered , or a crowd was addressed, these words were 
used. 

5. Other persons besides the emperor were so addressed 
or spoken of. This is true of parents, brothers, even of chil- 
dren, and perhaps of other persons important in the view of 
the speaker, and that both with and without appending the 
individual’s name. 

6. The same remarks hold of the corresponding female 
terms. 

7. Finally, whatever can be argued with regard to domu 
nus in Italy, can with more force be argued of /cvpios in the 
Greek-speaking parts of the Roman empire, and especially 
in the East 

It can therefore be readily believed, that when Luke, in 
the passage before us, attributes to Festus the words r$i 
tcvpitp, spoken of the emperor, he attributes to him what he 
would be likely to say, even as a Roman official. Further- 
more, as we have already observed, he was probably on the 
spot, seeing that he sailed soon after with the apostle, and 
he may have been au ear-witness to words which were 
spoken in a public assembly. 


ARTICLE IV. 

METHOD IN SERMONS. 

BT REV. LEONARD WITHINGTON, D. D., NEWBURTPORT, MASS. 

Very much attention has been paid by most sermonizers 
to the method, the order, and the division of their dis- 
courses. In some associations, it is a constant exercise to 
exhibit the skeleton of a sermon as a subject of criticism ; 
and yet the success of this labor, it seems to us, has borne no 
proportion to the labor itself. We have known some cases 
in which the order of a sermon has been bad just in propor- 
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tion to the labor bestowed upon it. There are two reasons 
for this result: One is, there is a spontaneous course of 
thought in our minds, which is only disturbed by an artifi- 
cial attention to it ; just as a winding river is sometimes 
changed by art into a straight canal; and, second, the mind of 
the writer has been injured for want of a comprehensive view 
of what the true design of method is : he has preferred 
a pedantic form of method, while all its freshness and 
power has been lost. We would, therefore, preface this dis- 
cussion by stating what we suppose the true design of method 
to be. 

The design is founded on the very nature of the human 
mind. Man is, himself, a system. Everything he sees around 
him is a unity of assembled truths. A house, a tree, an 
orchard, an animal, a field, an army — each one is a system, 
and every unity is a collection. The conception is then within 
us, and we have been trained up by our own consciousness, 
and all that is within us, tp observe systems, and to be 
ourselves systematic ;* and of*a system it may always be 
said, that tljere is one order of unfolding it which is the 
most simple and the best. It is founded in the nature of 
things. Hence the importance of method. It belongs to 
rational creatures. It has its foundation in the laws of 
thought 

It is very true that men differ in this ability to select the 
best method of presenting a subject Method arises from a 
sort of intellectual foresight. The man of method thinks 
first of that which he executes last Were you to see an 
archer preparing his bow, making ready his arrow on the 
string, taking deliberately his aim, and finally bitting his 
mark, you would see an emblem of the aim and ends of 
method in a discourse. The speaker has one great impres- 
sion which he wishes to make. He always keeps his end in 
view. In his introduction, his figures, his diction, his argu- 
ments and his arrangement of them, he makes everything 
subservient to his last impression. No matter what his 
variety may be, if all accumulates on one point, and tends 
to one result. The first thing in method is : 
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The Introduction. 

The object of an introduction is to prepare the way for 
the subject. It should excite attention and give the mind a 
previous interest. A paradox is sometimes a good intro- 
duction. Sometimes, also, arguing for a foe against the very 
point you wish to prove, you sometimes set a very powerful 
objection in the strongest light. Sometimes you begin by 
an apology: how little time you have had to prepare; how 
young you are; how humble you feel as to your poor abili- 
ties; how you did not intend to speak, but are compelled by 
the magnitude of the occasion. Though all this is very trite, 
yet sometimes, by exciting compassion from the extent of 
your difficulties, it has some efficacy. An introduction should 
have something of the hue and nature of the subject, as the 
key-note of a tune bespeaks its cheerful or mournful charac- 
ter. When Burns wrote the mournful song, at the time he 
was expecting to leave his native land, the introduction is 
admirable. He dresses up a scene exactly suited to the 
sentiments that are to follow. 

“ The gloomy night is gathering fast ; 

Loud roars the wild, inconstant blast ; 

Yon murky cloud is foul with rain ; 

I see it driving o’er the plain : 

The hunter now has left the moor, 

The scathed coveys meet secure, 

While here I wander, pressed with care, 

Along the lonely banks of Ayr.” 

Some poets would have given us vague description, bat 
every item in the material world, as Burns manages it, cor- 
responds to the tone of his mind and the impression he 
wishes to make. 

Even the apparent exceptions to this rule only serve to 
confirm it. Dr. Blair’s twenty-third sermon, on Death} 
begins in a remarkably cheerful manner. His text is in the 
twenty-third Psalm, fourth verse : 44 Though I walk,” etc. 
44 This Psalm exhibits the pleasing picture of a pious man 
rejoicing in the goodness of Heaven. He looks round on 
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bis state, and his heart overflows with gratitude. When he 
reviews the past,” etc. It might be thought, at first view, 
that this is too cheerful a tone for a sermon on so solemn a 
subject as death. But the fact is, he has misnamed bis 
sermon. The fault is in his title. The sermon is not on 
death generally, but on the consolations which religion, 
more than philosophy, gives in that trying hour. For this, 
then, his introduction is remarkably appropriate. Dr. Blair 
has been praised for his introductions ; and some of them 
are. remarkably happy. Mr. Jay, considering the general 
excellence of his discourses, is not eminent in this part of his 
execution. An introduction should prepare the way, but 
not announce the subject. We should descend to our theme 
by soft gradations. Our first paragraph should not be like 
Trinity church in Boston, remarkably plain and simple 
without, and within all the filagree work, which contradicts 
the first design. 

Sometimes it is good to begin from some remote point, 
and by a natural and unexpected deduction come to your 
subject, like some of Dr. Johnson’s Ramblers. The hearer 
wonders why you begun there, and where you are going. 
But this must not be too constant, nor have too much art 

And after all, you cannot always have an introduction ; 
certainly you cannot always have a good one. If you have 
no good one, make it very short, or plunge at once into 
your theme. We are called to write so many discourses, 
that we cannot often afford the labor requisite for the gain 
of a good introduction. This part of a discourse, next to 
the close, is the most difficult ; and we are inclined to think 
it should be written last. Only in this way there is danger 
you should lose nature and magnify art. 

It is a bad way to begin with scripture ; it draws away 
attention from your text. A commonplace preacher is very 
apt to begin with a truism ; and if his design be to hoist a 
flag and show what he is, it is admirable. But your first 
sentence is the last place to put a worn-out sentiment, such 
as : Paul was a good man ; Paul was a zealous apostle ; 
Prayer is the breath of Christians. It is not well to begin even 
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with the proposition that Pascal has made so much of: 
All men desire to be happy. On the other hand, it would 
not be well to begin with an affected falsehood, as Sterne 
does, when, after quoting some words of the apostle, which 
are susceptible of being understood as teaching a falsehood, 
begins his discourse by saying: That I deny . 

If you use labor, beware lest it conduct you away from 
simplicity ; if you use art, let it be the perfection of art. 

In getting good introductions, we must study models. 
Cicero’s are fine, but very artificial. The same may be said of 
those of our Everett Paul’s before Agrippa is simple and 
beautiful. Its aim is to conciliate a reluctant ear. Stephen’s, 
in Acts vii., is supremely beautiful. It resembles the funeral 
oration of Demosthenes over the slain in the battle Chaer- 
onea. Its design has not always been seen, even by some 
learned critics. It was dictated by the same philosophy 
that dictates our first speech to an acquaintance, not very 
familiar. We begin by saying: It’s a cold day; cold 
wind to-day; it is very hot; or, It is a fine season; — the 
meaning of which is : I will begin with something you 
must agree to ; I will not have a dispute with you in the 
outset. So Stephen, knowing how the Jews would dissent 
from his main views, begins with a string of historical facts 
to which they must agree. Besides, it proved that, in em- 
bracing Christianity, he had not denied the great facts of Ju- 
daism. He thus, in a masterly manner, gained and kept their 
attention. Webster’s introductions at Knapp’s trial, and in his 
dispute with Hayne, are very happy. What a stock of mag- 
nanimity he continues to lay up for future influence! 

The most daring introductions are those in which your 
burning subject justifies you in bursting out like a volcano, 
like Cicero’s first oration against Catiline, or he who spoke 
the Eulogy on Louis the Great The French preacher 
entered the church while all the funeral lamps were burning; 
the pale corpse of the king was before him ; the dirge died 
away on his ear, and he arose, to a breathless audience, and 
with a low and trembling voice, casting a glance at the regal 
coffin, said : “ Ah ! my hearers, God alone is great” But 
in all such cases, you must remember yourself and the 
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occasion. If you cannot mount to the third heavens, you 
must sink to bottomless perdition as an orator. The sub- 
lime may be before you, perhaps above you ; but the ridicu- 
lous is beneath your feet, and a single step may plunge 
you among its horrors. 

But the most important place for a suitable introduction 
is when you extemporize. Here I can only speak from my 
own experience. Every man, no doubt, has expedients of 
bis own invention, which, as he has devised them, most 
readily assist his own practice. Our mental habits differ. 
For myself, I must say it is a great thing to get a-going; 
not to stumble at the threshold. It is necessary for me to 
begin as simply as possible ; not with a truism, but something 
that is plain and excites attention. A narration is useful; 
something that I know I can remember even before I have 
recovered from my first confusion. Here I must beg leave 
to contradict Cicero. He says that an elegant, artificial 
sentence trims your mind and elevates your subsequent 
spontaneous style. 1 It is just the reverse with me. To me 
it is like a head land on the sea. I walk from wavy grass 
and blooming flowers to plunge down to extemporaneous 
waves, all of whose waters pass over my head and sink mo 
in their tumult and confusion. 

Method. 

This is important, and, as Coleridge says, marks the culti- 
vated mind; though native strength will often anticipate it. 
Two kinds of method have been mentioned by the logicians, 
the analytic and synthetic, which M differ,” says Dr. Watts, 
“ as the way which leads up from a valley to a mountain 
differs from itself, considered as it leads down from the 
mountain to the valley.” We use the synthetic when we 
wish to conceal from our hearers the point to which we are 
going ; and we use the analytic when we openly state the 
conclusion, and then prove it. 

The best definition of a good method is that of Hooker : 

1 Do Ora tore, Lib. I. § 33. 
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44 When all that goes before prepares the way for all that 
follows, and all that follows confirms all that went before.” 
The object of method is to present a compact whole in the 
best order. 

The stereotyped rule for a sermon is, first to explain the 
text; then deduce the doctrine; prove it; answer objections, 
and make the application. But, after all, a cryptic method 
is often the most real and efficacious; where your thoughts, 
like a genial river, wind naturally, always progressing, and 
where every bend detains you among green fields and 
waving trees, and leaves the whole landscape impressed on 
the mind. It is best always to be moving, though not with 
equal rapidity, to our termination. 

There are certain kinds of method suited to various sub- 
jects. Doctrinal subjects generally demand a more logical 
method. But such a strict method, formally announced, is 
not suited to lighter subjects. There is the dramatic, as 
that of Shakspe&re in Hamlet or Othello. There is the 
poetic, with its various kinds, as the epic, the ode, the satire, 
the didactic poem. One of the beauties of an ode is a 
method free from the chains of logic, almost invisible at 
first, and yet visible on closer inspection. It shows how a 
genial mind, while it breaks the rigid laws of thought, imposes 
new ones of its own. The connection is slender and loose; 
not constrained or confined ; quick transitions, congenial 
digressions ; the picture of a free mind, not governed by 
the associations of logic, but by those of fancy, and yet by 
no means moving at random. Take the first ode of Horace 
as an example : “ Maecenas, descended from ancient kings, 
my protector and my delightful pride, there are some who 
are pleased to collect the Olympic dust and the palm of 
whose skilful victories exalt them to the gods; another is 
pleased with the honors of the people; one gathers his 
harvest, and another is never tired with commercial gain ; 
he practises the rural life and refits his broken ships, unskil- 
led to bear poverty. Some spend whole days over their cups, 
now stretched beneath the shady tree, and now beside the 
gentle stream. One delights in war, another in hunting, 
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remaining in the cold air, forgetful of his tender wife, and 
busy with his nets and his dogs. But I — I love the muse. 
Me the ivy wreath, the cool grove, the chorus of nymphs 
and satyrs, separate from the people and exalt to the gods ; 
while Euterpe yields the pipe and Polyhymnia the Lesbian 
lyre. But if you, Maecenas, should accept me as a poet — I 
should knock my head against the stars.” Now let us sup- 
pose that Horace was asked what his order was, and why 
he chose it? I have no doubt his first answer would be — 
that he followed his instinct, and had not thought much 
about it. But, after all, his mind had its tone, and this ode 
has its end; and whether he knew it or not, he moved 
according to the mental laws of genius. There was a silent 
cause of this order. He mentions the passion for the Olym- 
pic games first, because of the vast disproportion between 
the strength of the passion and value of the reward. It was 
an obvious instance : political honors are more substantial, 
and not so strange ; property, still better ; the merchant’s 
conduct gives variety to the catalogue, and a dash of satire ; 
the drinker, to Horace’s epicurean philosophy, was still more 
rational, and the hunter and the warrior gave a fine contrast, 
to the glorious wreaths of the poet with which he tops his 
climax, and pays a compliment to his patron. Now here is 
a chain of thought, though it is a loose one, and the order 
seems to me to comply with every demand of poetic method. 
It was what suited the subject and represented the author’s 
mind. 

We must allow that sermons also demand a different 
method, according to the more rigid or laxer nature of the 
subject There are three kinds of subjects : 1st, the doc- 
trinal; 2d, contemplative subjects; and 3d, pathetic; the 
last are also hortatory. In the first, t. e., the doctrinal, the 
formal method is to be adopted ; in the other two, an order 
free, but natural ; and, let me add, it is far less necessary to 
announce your method. The more feeling, the less method. 
The force of the order, in such cases, depends more on par- 
ticular transition than a studied whole. You go from one 
sad scene to another by similitude, by contrast, by climax, 
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by relief, or any other principle that seems to suit yoar in- 
tended impression. Thus Dr. Blair, in his secoud sermon 
on Death (sermon xxxv), says: w One day we see carried 
along the coffin of the smiling infant, the flower just nipped 
as it began to blossom in the parent’s view ; and the next 
day we behold a young man or young woman, of blooming 
form and promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. ,, Who 
does not see the nature of this transition ? striking similar 
notes, having the same loose principle of connection, and 
yet not without a tie — the coffin — the infant — the smile — 
the parents — and then passing to the young man laid in 
the untimely grave. Jn such cases, the slighter your con- 
nection, provided it be a real one, the better for your subject. 
You are preaching on spring — the very subject is contem- 
plative and descriptive : how absurd it would be to adopt a 
logical method — I shall, 1. show what spring is; 2. I shall 
prove there is a spring; 3. I shall answer the objections; 1 
shall endeavor to confute those who 9ay there is no spring ; 
and, lastly, I shall apply the subject. I question whether 
Burgersdyckius himself would sanction such a division. 
No : you adopt the contemplative even in your arrangement. 
You begin with the desolations of winter ; you show the 
ground softened by the first radiance of the returning sun ; 
you paint the contrast; you pass from the birds to flowers ; 
you show us the spring in all its perfection ; and you pas3 
to the spiritual spring in the heart of man, and paint the 
universal bloom that is finally to cover creation with its 
verdure and its flowers. Rise with your subject, and reserve 
your most glowing strains for the last, and no one will com- 
plain of your want of method. 

The essence of method is, to keep moving to a given poinL 
The mind here resembles a vessel which sometimes moves 
directly with the wind ; and sometimes, when the wind is 
ahead, is obliged to tack, making her long and short reaches 
according to the occasion, but still keeping the point in view, 
and always gaining on it. Perhaps the most difficult 
method, and often the best, is to move on a latent line ; to 
put together a string of affiliated truths, where the first 
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prepares the way for the second, and you reach your end by 
a journey which no one fully sees until it is finished, and 
then every one sees. For example : I am preaching on the 
doctrine that few will be saved. I take my text from Matt 
7 : 14, Because strait is the gate and narrow is the way , etc. 
I begin by saying : Our existence in life is a gift and a 
blessing. God is our Creator, and the Bible is full of the 
goodness of God ; creation proclaims it, and our experience 
gives hourly proof. It is easier to be good than to be 
wicked ; morality is easier than vice ; it leads to a smoother 
path. The spirit of morality is easier than morality without 
its spirit, because more spontaneous. It is easier to follow 
conscience, than to face its pains and resist it. It is hard, 
we think, to resist our selfishness. But the generous man 
makes the best provision for himself. It is a remarkable fact 
that no abilities combined with supreme selfishness ever 
knew how to secure their own ends. The devil is an 
example. He is always tormenting himself. It is easier to 
build a good character on real goodness, thau it is to gloss 
over a false pretence ; and finally, if religion is a real path to 
morality and reputation, it is easier to obey from love than 
to attempt formal obedience without its inward spirit. Love 
makes self-denial, losses, poverty, martyrdom, easy. How, 
then, is it true that the gate is so strait and the way is so 
narrow ? l£ must be so relatively — with respect to man ; 
and this reads us a lesson of adoration and humility. We 
see our hope ; we see our danger. We have hope, because 
there is a gate and a way; and we see our danger, because 
the way is narrow ; and the alarm is still greater because 
the narrowness is caused by our own depravity. Now, in 
this method I am always progressing ; I move on ; I reach 
my end ; and yet I do not lay down a formal definition ; I 
do not pass from the general to the specific. My order is 
not a syllogism, like Cicero’s Defence of Milo. It is a train 
of consecutive truths, not imposed by a logical necessity, 
and yet moving in a natural order. I resemble the musical 
composer, who arranges his notes so that the tune may at 
once please and make the best impression. 

52* 
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In such cases, however, you must have three rules : 1st, 
to be always moving on, not swing like a door on its hinges; 
2d, you must remember to keep the main point in view; 
and 3d, to have a reason for your order, though at each step 
the collocation may not be imperative. Method in sueh 
sermons is like a path in the woods : there is a path, though 
sometimes it is doubtful, and sometimes you find two or 
three, either of which you may take with equal propriety 
and success. 

Sometimes you take a mingled method, a consecutive, 
which comes nearer to the formal, and for which there is a 
greater reason. I am preaching on the vanity of human 
prospects in human life. I take my text, Ecclesiastes 1 : 2, 
vanity of vanities, etc. I begin by observing: In this strain 
all nations agree, Christian and Pagan. It needs not the 
light of revelation to find out the emptiness of life. All feel, 
all allow. But the conviction is curious, universal, but not 
practical. It checks no desire, alters no plan, abates no 
labor. The strain is even pleasing. But there is a practical 
conviction. What ? When ? And how useful ? What ? 
It is deeper; it is painful ; it checks, it urges to a new pur- 
suit But it is produced by occasions. When ? In loss, 
in affliction, in old age. Sometimes even in youth : an 
early discovery. Sometimes in the bloom of prosperity, as 
Byron felt the fulness of satiety. But the most practical is, 
when it is produced by the Spirit of God, like Solomon in 
his pleasures, or Belshazzar at his least. Then a train of 
concomitants, and it often leads to conversion — 1st, As it 
brings us into the line of the gospel offer : Come unto me all 
ye that labor , etc. 2d, As it teaches the value of the gospel 
hope, in the only effectual way ; 3d, As we are impelled to 
seek something better than worldly good ; and lastly, as it 
removes the very evil of which we complain, giving to life a 
substantial object. Now this order I call a mingled one. 
There is a fixed cause for the general order : 1st, Imprac- 
tical conviction — the practical, and then the what? when? 
and how ? But if any one should insist on knowing why, 
under the when, I arranged the circumstances as I did, 
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viz., in loss, in affliction, in age, even in youth, and some- 
times in the midst of prosperity, and, finally, as produced by 
♦he Spirit of God, — I would give some reason, but not an 
imperative one : I took loss first as the most obvious ; the 
rest seems to follow, on the climax principle — it is stranger 
that youth and prosperity should feel this vanity, than age 
and disappointment; and finally, the most important in- 
stance is that produced by the divine Spirit ; and yet if one 
should insist that I ought to have put prosperity before 
youth, all I can say is, I felt myself on free ground, only 
choosing where there was reason for a choice. When it 
was the fashion to arrange soldiers in three ranks — the 
short men in the front rank, the middle-height men in the 
second rank, and the taller ones behind — no doubt there 
were cases in which the orderly serjeant was perplexed 
where to put a particular individual ; and yet he had his 
general rule, and never abandoned it. Every deviatidn is 
not an abandonment. 

Logicians speak of the formal and the cryptic method, 
and the cryptic is always revealed sufficiently at last. You 
find it on retrospect : it is but one of those roads whose 
course you see whenever you have travelled it. Now, I can- 
not but think that this latter method is the most important, 
and needs the most cultivation. I strongly suspect that 
many of the associations in Massachusetts have suffered by 
cultivating a formal method, by carrying in skeletons of 
sermons. Two evils emerge : 1st, you fall into a pedantic 
and formal track, much more nice in the plan than good in 
the execution ; and 2d, in some of your heads, by sticking to 
your plan, you fall into expansion and tautology. Both 
these evils are great and common. For the same principle 
that leads you, by following an uncomprehensive plan, to 
expansion and repetition, leads you to miss many impor- 
tant things in the field of nature which lie out of your 
prescribed path. You miss and you too much find ; you 
lose and you repeat ; you repeat your path and fail of 
collateral observation. You resemble a traveller going into a 
new country to explore, who should leave the shore and 
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travel inward on one point of the compass; going and 
returning, he passes over his selected track twice, but be sees 
nothing of the fertility or barrenness which is spread wide 
around him and lies on his right hand and left I never 
heard one of these strict methodists long, without observing 
both these evils : they expanded too much, and they lost 
what was deeply interesting ; for a stern logician knows 
nothing about the loose chain which binds a side-treasure to 
the subject. Hence Burke, when he wrote his letter on the 
French Revolution, took care to say that he should express 
his feelings just as they arose in his mind, with very little 
attention to formal method (page 27). He wished to be com* 
prehensive; he knew that a formal method would narrow his 
track, — just as a tree, to spread a circular shade, must shoot 
out its branches in every direction. There are subjects, 
undoubtedly, where the formal method exhausts about all 
you need to say, but not all subjects ; for some subjects are 
circular in their very nature, and a straight line leads you 
away from them. Last sabbath (Sept. 16, 1860) I heard a 
discourse on Acts 26 : 29, the desire Paul had for the salva- 
tion of the world : 1. the fact ; 2. the object before him ; 
3. the course to which it led. Now the heads of a discourse 
must bear some proportion to each other. But the first head 
might be dispatched in three words: the speaker was there- 
fore tempted to a needless expansion in his first head. The 
second was not much better ; in short, the whole sermon, 
though a noble subject, was injured by the division. In one 
of our academies, a few years ago, a young aspirant wrote : 
on time — the very choice indicating how little time he had 
seen ; and his division was, 1. the nature of time ; 2. the 
effects of time ; and one of the hearers whispered: It was a 
marvel how he could ever begin the first head, or ever finish 
the second. Only think — the effects of time! . It would 
take a whole eternity to tell. And yet this subject and this 
division is an exquisite picture of a youthful production. 
We see the reason of his partitions : he was anxious to 
find enough to say. 

The stereotyped divisions often tempt us either to this 
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needless expansion or an indefinite object. This is pecu- 
liarly the case when you put the nature of a tiring as one of 
the objects. I shall first show the nature of happiness, or the 
nature of sin, or what law is, etc. I do not deny that where 
there is any obscurity, it may sometimes be appropriate to 
show the nature of an object whose nature is generally mis- 
taken. Thus Cicero begins his first book of Tusculan 
Questions by showing what death is. But he says ex- 
pressly : Though it is a thing that seems to be known, yet 
in its obvious form it produces diversity and confusion. 
In all such cases, remember that nature is above rules, and 
the end more important than the means. 

It has always seemed to me that this free, informal method, 
being the most difficult and the most exquisite, needs to be 
studied most When you seem to abandon order, you im- 
pose on yourself the task of a more latent and delicate one. 
Thus in the fifth book of Cowper’s Task, a poem which is 
peculiarly free and spontaneous, whose very title seems to 
insinuate that, though the author will take no formal rules, 
we still have a method which suits meditation, aud where 
the connection, though loose, is not forgotten. Let us take 
the table of contents as we have it It is a perfect speci- 
men of the lighter chain : w A frosty morning — the fod- 
dering of cattle — the woodman and his dog — the poultry 

— whimsical effect of frost at a waterfall — the empress of 
Russia’s palace of ice — amusements of monarchs — war 
one of them — wars, whence — and whence monarchy — 
the evils of it — English and French loyalty contrasted — 
the Bastile and a prisoner there — liberty the chief recom- 
mendation of this country — modern patriotism questionable, 
and why — the perishable nature of the best human insti- 
tutions — spiritual liberty not perishable — the slavish state 
of man by nature — deliver him, deist, if you can — grace 
must do it — the respective merits of patriots and martyrs 
stated — their different treatment — happy freedom of the 
man whom grace makes free — his relish of the works of God 

— address to the Creator.” In all this it is obvious, 1st, that 
there is a connection ; 2d, that it is a slight one ; it might 
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have been in some respects different with little or no loss to 
its value ; 3d, that it is more close in single steps than in the 
whole order; 4th, that its degree of fixedness and laxity 
suited the subject ; and lastly, that the very order as well as 
the subject is a beautiful picture of the author’s mind. If 
any one doubts whether the method here is real and is a 
picture, I would refer him to Hamlet’s soliloquy: “To be 
or not to be,” which certainly is loosely methodical, and is 
expressly intended to be an exhibition of a mind intensely 
meditative, employed in its deepest meditations. 

If you wish, then, to learn this order and to secure its best 
form, adopt the following expedients. Cultivate this turn of 
mind ; open the fountains in your soul ; read the best speci- 
mens ; some beautiful ones are found in the Bible, especially 
the Psalms. Consider your subject, and always adopt this 
method in the subjects that demand it. Be immersed in 
your theme; find, with the Psalmist, while I was musing 
the fire burned . Keep your end point-blank in view ; in 
many cases, surrender yourself to the natural current of your 
thoughts, though you must review your work in a cooler and 
more artificial state ; let your eye be single, and your whole 
body shall be full of light. In a word, be conscious of the 
existence and value of this sort of method ; cultivate it, and 
your labor will not be in vain in the Lord. You have 
nature before you — retiring, beautiful nature; and none ever 
worshipped at her shrine over whom she did not cast the fra- 
grance of her flowers and the order of their arrangement 

One of my parishioners lately went down into the Aroos- 
took country to see a son ; and he walked out into the vicinage 
and was lost in the dark forest which shades that fertile 
region. How should he find his way back ? He climbed 
up into a high tree to see the cheering glade, and to discover, 
if possible, the houses. Now suppose this man, in the dis- 
tance, to discover the opening, his wavering way back may 
be an emblem of this freer method. He has the mansion in 
view ; he has found the points of the compass, and he 
knows generally at what point to aim ; and yet his walk is 
far from being a straight one. Here he meets rock, there 
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a bog ; now a clamp of trees, and now a circle of tangled 
vines. He mast turn his course for reason or for fancy ; and 
he gets home by a bending line, which has increased both 
his fatigue and his pleasure. A surveyor would have taken 
his compass and moved on his line. The surveyor is a 
logician ; but the other is a man. 

The great art in method is to make common sense pre- 
side over formal rules. A rule is always a general approxi- 
mation to the truth ; and hence the common maxim, excep - 
tio probat regvlam. Even in the formal method there are 
varieties. Take what is often used as the first head, as an 
example, viz., the nature of a thing, or what a thing is. If it 
be doubtful, if there be confused notions prevailing, it is 
well to begin by giving precision to your subject, and show- 
ing distinctly what it is. But if it be one of those common 
notions which no words can make more plain, it is better at 
once to enter your discourse. The great temptation, in for- 
mal methods, is — that in one of your heads, at least, you 
will be tempted to expansion and tautology. Sometimes a 
method has an artistic beauty, but no practical importance. 
When we gain nothing by a formal method, let us always 
forsake it, and take one which may be more real for not 
being formal. Let us always sacrifice the substance to the 
soul. 

Dr. Paley, in one of his charges to his clergy, gives the 
following advice : “ Propose one point in one discourse, 

and stick to it; a hearer never carries away more than one 
impression; disdain not the old fashion of dividing your 
sermons into heads — in the hands of a master this may be 
dispensed with ; in yours, a sermon which rejects these helps 
to perspicuity, will turn out a bewildered rhapsody without 
aim or effect, order or conclusion.” The first part of this 
advice may be as wise as the head that gave it; but I should 
advise every young preacher to be roused by the archdeacon’s 
insulting assertions to show how completely they may be 
confuted, by any degree of cultivation which is necessary to 
make a religious teacher. Certainly the clergy of England 
must be vastly below those of America, if the skill that 
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could make a helpful division in a sermon is not competent 
to make it clear without a formal division. The fact is, if a 
man is so confused in his thoughts that he needs the form 
to keep him from rhapsody and confusion, he will be very 
likely to wander from his plan when he has once made it; 
and hence we often see the announcement of a plan is the 
last we hear of it ; just as a man may put a bridle to a 
horse’s mouth, and then suffer him to wander at will. It is 
well worth a young man’s study to show to himself and 
others how completely orderly and progressive he can be 
without the ostentation and barren formalities of the 
schools. A bad plan, however announced, is an impedi- 
ment to the discourse, and the worse, the more strictly it is 
followed. A narrow plan makes a narrow sermon. There 
was a preacher in this vicinity who never failed to announce 
his plan, and it never failed to perplex his subject. He 
generally had seven heads to his discourse ; and, like the 
beast in Revelation, it might as well have had ten horns ; for 
the first head was almost invariably two-thirds of the ser- 
mon; and, in the remainder, the parts went before the 
whole, the specific before the general, and the consequences 
before the antecedent, in the most miraculous confusion. 
The sermon resembled one of those grab-bags which are 
employed at our parish fairs : you can never foresee what is 
to come out next Yet this helter-skelter orator was a man 
of respectable powers, of uncommon popularity, and had 
often preached with great success. We withhold his name ; 
but, with or without a formal plan, he was as little able to 
write a clear, consecutive sermon, as to set his name to 

PARADISE LOST. 

Here comes in the art of logic. Its sole value is that it 
teaches the science of method. It is wholly relative. All 
the metaphysicians previous to Sir William Hamilton speak 
depreciatingly of it : Locke, Read, Campbell, etc. They say 
there is no syllogism which does not contain a petitio prin- 
cipii . But Cicero saw the true use and only value of logic. 
It is an art, says he (De Claris Oratoribus, sect 41, p. 429), 
quae doceret rem universam tribuere in partes, latentem 
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explicare definiendo, obscuram explanare i nterpretendo ; am- 
bigua primum videre, deinde distinguere, postremo habere 
regulam, qua vera et falsa judicarentur ; et quae quibus 
positis essent, quaeque non essent consequentia. Hie enim 
ut tulit hanc artem omnium artium maximam, quasi lucem* 
ad ea, quae confusi ab aliis aut respondebantur, aut age- 
bantur, — an art which teaches to divide all things into 
constituent parts, to explain the latent by defining, to illustrate 
the obscure by interpreting, to discuss the ambiguous part 
and thus distinguish it, and finally to have a rule by which the 
true and the false can be judged ; what consequences follow 
from whatever premises we establish. He [i. e . Sulpicius] 
brought this art, the greatest of all arts, as a light to those 
things which others had involved and left in confusion. 

The majority of mankind suppose they understand a thing 
when they can classify it, that is, assign its species or genus. 
If they have seen other things like it, and can put it into a 
class or rank with them, and give it a common name, they 
suppose they understand it for all the purposes of common 
life. This we see illustrated in that curious passage in Gul- 
liver’s Travels when he got among the giants : “ The king 
sent for the literati to determine what the little man could 
be. These gentlemen, after they had awhile examined my 
shape with much nicety, were of different opinions con- 
cerning me : they all agreed that I could not be produced 
according to the regular laws of nature, because I was not 
framed with a capacity of preserving my life either by swift- 
ness, or climbing of trees, or digging holes in the earth. They 
observed by my teeth, which they viewed with great exact- 
ness, that I was a carnivorous animal ; yet most quadrupeds 
being an overmatch for me, and field-mice with some others 
too nimble, they could not imagine how I should be able to 
support myself, unless I fed upon snails and other insects, 
which they offered by learned arguments to evince that I could 
not possibly do. One of the virtuosi seemed to think I might 
be an embryo or abortive birth. But this opinion was 
rejected by the other two, who observed my limbs to be per- 
fect and finished, and that I had lived several years, as it was 
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manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof they plainly dis- 
covered through a magnifying-glass. They would not allow 
me to be a dwarf, be cause my littleness was beyond all 
degrees of comparison ; for the queen’s favorite dwarf, the 
smallest ever known in that kingdom, was near thirty feet 
high. After much debate, they concluded unanimously, that 
I was only relplum scalcath, which is, interpreted literally, 
hisus naturae ; a determination exactly agreeable to the 
modem philosophy of Europe, whose professors, disdaining 
the old evasion of occult causes , whereby the followers of Aris- 
totle endeavored in vain to disguise their ignorance, have 
invented this wonderful solution of all difficulties, to the un- 
speakable advancement of human knowledge.” (Gulliver’s 
Travels, Pt. II. ch. iii. p. 99, 100.) Now, amid all this satire, 
we see that relplum scalcath expresses a class. So Dr. John- 
son, talking of ghosts, said he knew one friend, who was 
an honest man and a sensible man, who told him be had seen 
a ghost — old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer, at St.John’s 
Gate. He said Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and 
seemed to be in great horror whenever it was mentioned. 
Boswell — “ Pray, sir, what did he say was the appearance ? ” 
M Why, sir, something of a shadowy being.” Here the ghost 
is classified : he belongs to the race of shadowy beings — 
you could put your hand through him ; which I believe is 
the true idea of a ghost, the next genus and the specific 
difference. 

Our first business in this world is to sort things. We 
trace a resemblance, and not only resemblance, but that pe- 
culiar resemblance on which species and genus are founded. 
To these classes we give names ; and when we have once 
done both these, we suppose ourselves to understand both 
language and things. Nothing can come to our observa- 
tion which does not indicate itself and the class to which it 
belongs ; or if it does not, the mind is impatient to reach a 
class. We call it a non-descript, or a lusus naturae, or, as 
Dr. Johnson did his ghost, a shadowy being ; and if we can- 
not arrange it now, we have no doubt that further knowl- 
edge would enable us to do it. Induction in logic always 
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precedes deduction, or the use of syllogisms. Now, the 
whole object of this classification is not to penetrate into 
the nature of things, like the chemist or metaphysician, but 
to arrange our thoughts as others arrange them, to be in 
harmony with all mankind ; and as logic is founded on 
order, the species being a part of the genus, and the indi- 
vidual a part of the species, logic is, as Cicero says, an art 
which brings light to confusion. When you have a sub- 
ject where a regular syllogism can embrace all you wish to 
say, a strict method is admirable. As Cicero’s Milo : 1st, 
There are times when it is lawful to kill ; 2d, the case of 
Milo, assaulted by Clodius, was one. Every one can see 
how comprehensive each of these points, and how naturally 
the one precedes the other 

But all subjects are not cast in such a regular mould.* 
Sometimes the logical steps are too obvious to detain for a 
single moment ; and then there are occasions when you 
choose to steal on conviction by the synthetic method. All 
I contend for is, a preacher should be free. 

It is sometimes the case that the most consecutive minds 
are induced to adopt an order which seems very abrupt and 
strange, until we see the reason of it. If a man could look 
out of a window on the sea, and observe a vessel aiming at 
the river’s mouth with a head wind, he would consider her 
motions erratic and strange while she was tacking, provided 
he did not know which way the wind was. In like man- 
ner, many authors have a latent reason for an incompositc 
method, unaccountable until explained. Paul himself was 
an example. He had a very methodical mind; that is, 
moving on a mental line with perpetual divergences. He 
was methodical just as Burke was methodical, and all that 
class of men, wavering with a centre to which they perpetu- 
ally return ; and sometimes with an assumption which the 
subject does not immediately suggest. Thus the second 

1 The design of the discourse is accomplished, if the audience fully under- 
stand its genius and main import, become interested in it, and inspirited by it to 
a virtuous life. Neither the ancient nor the modern pulpit orators have con- 
fined themselves to the use of the partition. — Schotts’ Treatise on the structure of 
a Sermon. See Bibliotheca Sacra , Nov. 1848, p. 742. 
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epistle to the Corinthians seems, on the first perusal, to be a 
jumble of unconnected themes. It resembles one of those 
apple-trees which have russets on the north side, peannains 
on the west, winter-sweetings on the south, and the baldwins 
on the east, all growing from one root, and hanging in rich 
confusion. Rosenmuller observes concerning this epistle : 
Desiderari in hac epistola arctiorem argumenti connexionem, 
a multis est animadversum. — Well, what is the reason? 
Has nature violated her laws, and has the apostle forgot his 
character? We wonder at the phenomenon, until we learn 
the cause. .The fact was, that the Corinthians had subjected 
to him a series of questions, which he was bound briefly to 
answer. In like manner, I can imagine a preacher to be 
addressing his people, perhaps in a farewell discourse, on 
whom the topics are forced by the occasion, and his method 
by those on the spot (interpreted by the silent conditions 
existing in each of their minds) may seem perfectly natural ; 
yet when those silent conditions have evaporated into a new 
state of things, his order in the discourse may seem abrupt, 
arbitrary, and inconsequential. The best method, often, like 
the tallest tree, grows up from a root the deepest hidden in 
the ground. A clear mind never can shake off its fetters, just 
as some minds never can put them on. There was a youth 
in one of our colleges, some fifty years ago, who had no 
fondness for the inventive work of a scholar (or indeed any 
other), who ingeniously lighted on this method of compos- 
ing his theme : he would ask each visitant in his room to 
write a paragraph ; and each one wrote, not knowing what 
the other had produced. When he came to present the 
unity of his composition to the admiring class, the late Pro- 
fessor Kingsley drily remarked to him, that it was as beauti- 
ful a specimen of consecutive harmony of thought as he ever 
knew Am to produce. 


SPECIMENS. 

In the following specimens I shall give two of a regular 
plan, formally announced, and two others, examples of con- 
secutive thoughts without a regular plan. No man has 
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exhausted the subject who does not cultivate both these 
methods. Can you make your plan very slight, and yet not 
wholly lose it ? 

SERMON FIRST. 

Gospel of John 10 : 11 — “I am the pood shepherd ; the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.” 

Introduction. 

Christ represents his variety of excellence to us as a 
Saviour by a variety of similitudes. A shepherd, one. 
Seen in the light of antiquity, beautiful and affecting. Let 
us consider: 

L He is a shepherd. 

II. He is the good shepherd. 

III. Why ? — he gives his life for the sheep. His love 
expressed in the atonement. 

IV. The assurance we have of this truth — his own 
unbroken word. 

But what ! will you take the testimony of each individual 
to himself? Will you believe that Mahomet is the prophet 
of God because he says so ? No : but consider who Christ 
is, and what proofs he gave. The word of Christ is a word 
divine. 

. Conclusion. 

A shepherd implies a flock. It is a relative term. Of 
those that hear me, some see the Shepherd’s beauty, hear his 
voice, and love his person. Others are blind to all his 
charms, and deaf to all his invitations. O, my insensible 
hearers! if you see nothing in the work or person of Christ 
that touches your heart, it is because you are not of his 
flock. 


SERMON SECOND. 

Lake 9 : 59, 60 — “ And be said unto another, Follow me ; but he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead 
bury their dead ; but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” 

The heart of man is a sand-bar where two tides meet. 
It is unstable ; it is washed by two currents, which disturb 

53 * 
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its stability. Religion meets us with a command, and we 
should meet that with decision. 

All sinners have an accusing conscience and a corrupt 
heart. They often know their duty without a disposition to 
do it. 

The man in the narrative of which our text is a part, had 
a great veneration for the gospel and its author. He had 
even determined to become a disciple. He only asks for a 
little delay, and for that he seems to have a most excellent 
excuse. He wishes to go and bury his father. Some sup- 
pose that his father was not yet dead, and that by the 
expression “ bury my father,” he means, Let me wait until I 
receive my inheritance, settle my affairs, and then I will be 
ready to attend to religion. But our Lord requires his imme- 
diate service. He allows of no procrastination. The pro- 
pensity is general, and so is the lesson. We remark : 

I. Men have many excuses for delaying to give re- 
ligion their present attention. 

II. These excuses really have some weight; they arc 
often very plausible. 

III. They are all overruled by the superior importance of 
religion. 

I. Men have many excuses : 

1. This we know from observation and experience ; from 
what we have seen, and what we have felt. 

2. It arises from the human heart: no man is a total 
unbeliever. Conscience sheds some light on the darkest 
mind. Most feel the necessity of doing something for their 
salvation. But it is hard to begin a work we do not love. 
The conviction of danger is not deep enough. 

II. These excuses really have some weight. Of this we 
have an example in the text : “ Bury my father.” How 

important ! How becoming ! How necessary ! There is a 
class of such duties : the youth has an education to secure ; 
the man of business, a family to support. Many things 
demand our time and attention. When religion is weighed 
against some sensual trifle, all see the difference ; but when 
One solemn duty is opposed to another, the partial mind is 
deceived. 
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Be it ever remembered, that the antagonism is a false one. 
We may as well say that the liquid ocean prevents the solid 
ship from going through it, as to say that true piety impedes 
the execution of any real obligation. No. We are straitened 
in ourselves . 

III. This brings me to the last remark : all these objections 
are overruled by the superior importance of religion. You are 
exhorted here to flee from the wrath to come; your immor- 
tal interest is at stake ; death and judgment are before you, 
and your opportunity is flying away on the wings of every 
hour. God himself has appointed the duty and the time. 
To-day if ye will hear , harden not your hearts. 

Conclusion. 

How much there is to seduce us ! How easily are we 
seduced ! Satan is never more malignant than when he is 
transformed into an angel of light. 

SERMON THIRD — METHOD UNANNOUNCED. 

Ps. 42 : 5 — “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art thou dis- 
quieted in me ? Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet praise him lor the 
help of his countenance.” 

This psalm presents an extraordinary spectacle : a man 
remonstrating with himself ; a single soul dividing itself into 
two parts, and one part undertaking to instruct the other. 
Strictly speaking, this is impossible, and yet nothing is more 
common than this impossibility. Who has not, etc. ? 
The pagan moralist, long before the Bible was known, had 
pictured this dissent of unity, these dialogues with pne’s 
self. Cicero has said, Somehow or other we are two: one 
part of our nature resists the other ; the one commands, the 
other obeys. (Tusc. Quest, lib. ii. § 20.) What did the psalm- 
ist mean, when he said to his soul: Why art thou disquieted 
in me? Who is me? who is the person speaking? and who 
is the person addressed? What is there left of a man, 
when you have abstracted his soul from him and made it an 
objective personage ? Who is the I addressing the soul in 
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him ? It would be impossible to give an analytic answer to 
such questions ; and yet nothing can be more natural than 
the words of our text. 

Indeed, all serious reflections begin in this mysterious 
self-remonstrance. The very idea of repentance is, that a 
man differs from his former self. A converted man hates 
what he once loved, and loves what he once hated. 

The natural man, the very pagans, had something of this 
duality. They had a higher nature, which condemned the 
desires and pursuits of the lower. They remonstrated with 
themselves. Every sinner is a sinner because he condemns 
himself in the thing he alloweth. 

This dialogue is often very remarkable before the com- 
mission of sin, and still more so after it. Then he perceives 
how small the gain, how infinite the loss. 

Sometimes when we are nerving ourselves up to some 
hard conflict which it requires all our courage to begin, we 
summon our powers, we rebuke our own timidity. 

Sometimes in great dejection, under a great loss, we say : 
Why art thou cast down , O my soul \ etc . ? 

But the true Christian, with grace in his heart, is the most 
striking specimen of this self-remonstrance. He is a strong 
instance of this duality of being. He often has to argue the 
point with himself, to preach to himself ; and it is the most 
direct preaching, because he knows his audience. 

Paul has carried this duality of person to the greatest 
extent, Rom. 7 : 15, 16, 17 — For that which I do, I allow not; 
for that which I would, that I do not ; but what I hate , that I 
do . If, then, I do that which I would not, I consent unto the 
law that it is good. Now, then, it is no more I that do it. 
Such, then, is the conflict. Let us apply the subject by 
asking three questions. 

1. Have we ever held this dialogue with ourselves ? 
Have we thus rebuked our own hearts ? It is essential to 
all serious reflection. 

2. How did the dramatic scene end ? Which power pre- 
vailed? Did the rebuking power conquer, or did the culprit 

ersist ? 
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3. If the latter was the case, that is, if the remonstrance 
did not prevail, what did you then ? Did you give up in 
despair, and let the crushing serpent twine his folds around 
your gasping heart ? 

The result of such a conflict shows our need of help and 
the place of prayer. 


SERMON FOURTH. 

Matt 16 : 26 — “ For what is a man profited if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul V ” 

Great complaints are made by many people of the per- 
plexities of faith and the intricacies of religion. They 
pretend to wish that the subject was simpler and plainer. 
Revelation presents us too many mysteries ; doctrines hard 
to digest, as they are difficult to prove ; such as the trinity, 
original sin, free grace, election, and the power of God act- 
ing on the volitions of men. There are so many opinions, 
they say, we hardly know what to believe. 

But when Jacob saw his ladder in vision, though the top 
might lean on heaven, the first round was but one step from 
the ground. It was an emblem of our holy system. The 
first truth is nigh us, even in our mouths and hearts, and it 
sheds its radiance on all the rest, and prepares the way for 
our receiving them ; for as no man, in a clear winter even- 
ing, ever saw one star alone, but must have passed his eyes 
through sparkling constellations, so some of the articles of 
our faith are simple yet inclusive; they give importance 
and grandeur to the whole system. 

The immortality of the soul ! what an inexpressible gran- 
deur it gives to the pursuits and destiny of man ! It 
changes the whole economy of human life; it changes 
prudence into religion ; it shades with finer light the pur- 
poses of God ; it makes his mercy and his justice infinitely 
greater ; it awakens new desires in our hearts, and presents 
new objects of prayer, and it sheds its lustre on the darkness 
of the tomb, and presents heaven and hell as rewards and 
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punishments for a soul created for the joys of the one or the 
flames of the other. 

But this truth, to have its effect, must be believed. The 
very presentment of it is a part of its truth ; for everything 
proclaims the existence of God : this mighty fabric of cre- 
ation, this lofty arch over our heads, that golden sun, the 
great and wide sea, the rolling clouds and revolving seasons 
show the greatness of the design ; and yet how inadequate 
are the pursuits of life to the longings of the soul ! Im- 
mortality explains the mystery, and the very presenting of 
the doctrine shows a purpose worthy of the efforts of man, 
worthy of the wisdom of God. 

Two objects are presented to us which explain each other 
by their contrast : the poor rewards of this life, and an un- 
fading crown in heaven. This balance facilitates our choice, 
if we are wise ; for what is a man profited if he gain , etc. ? 

It shows our perversity if we do not choose right ; for the 
blindness which can thus dispose of eternal glory for the 
shadows of life, must be a voluntary blindness ; it must indi- 
cate intense hatred to piety, arising from intense love of the 
world. So that you gain religion, or become a monument 
of its truth, by your perversity and loss. 

This text sends us to our best instructor, our own expe- 
rience. We are continually feeling the consolations of 
religion, or the vanity of the world. It is an increasing 
experience. If we refuse, we are sinning against God and 
our own happiness at the same time. 

What an alternative is before us! what a responsible con- 
dition is our place in life! 

The grand sin that seduces all and ruins thousands, is 
worldliness. We love the world, we live for the world, we 
hope to gain the world. But what is the world worth, if we 
lose our Saviour, and are left to die in our sins ? 

The first motive by which religion influences us, is here 
presented and sanctioned. In both parts of this text, in the 
value of the soul and in the little value of gaining the world, 
our prudence is addressed. No doubt the professed Chris- 
tian proceeds to higher motives : he has disinterested love ; 
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his last lesson is to crucify the flesh with its affections and 
lusts ; but he begins by a sense of his own personal danger. 
He contemplates the fearful possibility, that his own soul 
may be lost It alarms him into reflection. He fears, he 
trembles, he compares ; and this first step in religion is an 
excellent point of view to distinguish the second. “ I must 
rise,” he says, “ higher than this ; my danger shows me the 
common danger of a dying world.” 

The inconsistency of two pursuits is presented : the care 
of the soul, the gain of the world. The pursuit of the one 
implies the renunciation of the other. 

In the day of judgment, it will be a sad aggravation of 
our sin and folly to see for what poor rewards we have lost 
the eternal glory. The baits of Satan will then be surveyed 
in their true light. The bribe will be weighed ; the remorse 
will be complete. Judas will see the value of thirty pieces 
of silver for which he betrayed Christ. Nabal will see his 
churlishness ; Saul will see how needlessly he afflicted him- 
self in his jealousy of David ; yes, in the light of a burning 
world, when the heavens are passing away with a great 
noise, the righteous Judge will hold up the toys, the chaff, 
the momentary pleasures, the transient honors which seduced 
you, and in this amazing brightness you will see the folly of 
your choice and the justice of your doom. Verily the 
wicked have their reward. 

How dreadful the condition of him whose joys are seen 
only in an increasing retrospect, and whose agonies are the 
whole of his eternal experience ! 
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ARTICLE V. 

GOD’S OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA. 1 

BY REV. LEONARD SWAIN, D. D., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Psalm 95 : 5. — “ The Sea is his, and he made it.” 


The traveller who would speak of his experience in foreign 
lands, must begin with the sea. Especially is this the case 
if he would speak of his journey in its religious aspects and 
connections. For it is through the religion of the sea that 
he approaches those lands, and through it that he returns 
from them. God has spread this vast pavement of his 
temple between the hemispheres, so that he who sails to 
foreign shores must pay a double tribute to the Most High ; 
for through this temple he has to carry his anticipations as 
he goes, and his memories when he returns. Nor can the 
mind of the traveller be so frivolous, or the objects of his 
journey so trivial, but that the shadows of this temple will 
make themselves felt upon him during the long days that he 
is passing beneath them on his outward, and then again on 
his homeward, way. The sea speaks for God ; and how- 
ever eager the tourist may be to reach the strand that lies 
before him and enter upon the career of business or pleasure 
that awaits him, he must check his impatience during this 
long interval of approach, and listen to the voice with which 
Jehovah speaks to him as, horizon after horizon, he moves to 
his purpose along the aisles of God’s mighty tabernacle of 
the deep. 

God’s way is in the sea as it is in the sanctuary; and 

1 This Article is a Sermon, which was preached by the author to his own 
people soon after his return from Enrope. Many who heard it felt desirous of 
its publication ; and many who heard of it, requested that it be printed in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra . It has been yielded to the press by its author reluctantly, 
and. in compliance with the earnest wishes of his friends. — Eds. 
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having so recently come from beholding it, that the roll of the 
ship and the roar of the waves are scarcely yet vanished 
from my brain, let me speak to you of it in his house to-day; 
that so his works may combine with his word to teach us 
the lessons of his greatness, and that some strains of that 
vast anthem of the deep that praises God round the whole 
world this morning may mingle with the worship which 
rises to him from this sanctuary. 

In speaking of God’s ownership of the sea, I wish to con- 
sider, first, some of the more important material uses which 
he has made it to subserve in the economy of nature and for 
the welfare of the world, and then to refer to some of those 
more distinctively religious elements of impression by which 
it becomes the symbol of his presence and the earthly temple 
of his glory. * 

It is very natural, in looking at the ocean, and in travelling 
over its enormous breadth, to wonder why such an immense 
mass of water should have been created. When we think 
that three-fourths of the entire surface of the globe are 
covered by its waves, it seems to us like a vast dispropor- 
tion. It is a common thing, in speaking of the sea, to call 
it u a waste of waters.” It seems as if it were a mere 
desert, incapable of being turned to any profitable use, and 
as if it would have been much better were its vast hollows 
filled up with solid land, and its immeasurable area covered 
with fields and forests, waving with harvests and resounding 
with the noise of cities and the busy life of men. 

But this is a mistake. Instead of being an incumbrance 
or a superfluity, the sea is as essential to the life of the 
world as the blood is to the life of the human body. In- 
stead of being a waste and desert, it is the thing which 
keeps the earth itself from becoming a waste and desert. It 
is the world’s fountain of life and health and beauty ; and if 
it were taken away, the grass would perish from the moun- 
tains, the forests would crumble on the hills, the harvests 
would become powder on the plains, the continents would 
be one vast Sahara of frost and fire, and the solid globe 
itself, scarred and blasted on every side, would swing in 

Vol. XVIII. No. 71 54 
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the heavens as silent and dead as on the first morning of 
creation. 

1. Water is as indispensable to all life, whether vegetable 
or animal, as is the air itself. From the cedar on the moun- 
tains to the lichen that clings to the wall; from the masto- 
don that pastures on the forests to the animalcule that floats 
in the sunbeam ; from the leviathan that heaves the sea into 
billows to the microscopic creatures that swarm a million in 
a single foam-drop ; all alike depend for their existence on 
this single element, and must perish if it be withdrawn. 
But this element of water is supplied entirely by the sea. 
All the waters that are in the rivers, the lakes, the foun- 
tains, the vapors, the dew, the rain, the snow, cpme alike out 
of the ocean. It is a common impression that it is the flow 
of the rivers that fills the sea. It is a mistake. It is the 
flow of the sea that fills the rivers. The streams do not 
make the ocean, but the ocean makes the streams. We say 
that the rivers rise in the mountains and run to the sea ; but 
the truer statement is, that the rivers rise in the sea and run 
to the mountains ; and that their passage thence is only their 
homeward journey to the place from which they started. 
All the water of the rivers has once been in the clouds ; and 
the clouds are but the condensation of the invisible vapor 
that floats in the air ; and all this vapor has been lifted into 
the air by the heat of the sun playing upon the ocean. 
Most persons have no impression of the amount of water 
which the ocean is continually pouring into the sky, and 
which the sky itself is sending down in showers to refresh the 
earth. If they were told that there is a river above the clouds 
equal in size to the Mississippi or the Amazon ; that this 
river is drawn up out of the sea, more than a mile high ; 
that it is always full of water, and that it is more than 
twenty-five thousand miles in length, reaching clear round 
the globe, they would call it a very extravagant assertion. 
And yet not only is this assertion substantially true, but 
very much more than this is true. If all the waters in the 
sky were brought into one channel, they would make a 
stream more than fifty times as large as the Mississippi or 
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the Amazon. How many rivers are there in the sky ? Just 
as many as there are on the earth. If they were not first 
in the sky, how could they be on earth ? If it is the sky that 
keeps them full, then the sky must always have enough to 
keep them full ; i. e., it must always be pouring down into 
them just as much as they themselves are pouring down 
into the sea. It is computed that the water which falls 
from the clouds every year, would cover the whole earth 
to the depth of five feet ; that is, if the earth were a level 
plain, it would spread over it an ocean of water five feet 
deep, reaching round the whole globe. The sky, therefore, 
has not only a river of water, but a whole ocean of it. 
And it has all come out of the sea. The sea, therefore, 
is the great inexhaustible fountain which is continually 
pouring up into the sky precisely as many streams, and 
as large, as all the rivers of the world are pouring into it. 
It is this which keeps the ocean at the same level from 
year to year. If it were not sending off into the air pre- 
cisely as much as it receives from the rivers, it would be 
continually rising on its shores, and would finally overflow 
all the lands of the earth. 

And now if the sea is the real birthplace of the clouds 
and the rivers, if out of it come all the rains and dews of 
heaven, then instead of being a waste and an incumbrance, 
it is a vast fountain of fruitfulness, and the nurse and mother 
of all the living. Out of its mighty breasts come the 
resources that feed and support all the population of the 
world. All cities, nations, and continents of men, all cattle 
and creeping things and flying fowl, all the insect races 
that people the air with their million tribes innumerable, 
all grasses and grains that yield food for man and for 
beast, all flowers that brighten the earth with beauty, all 
trees of the field and forest that shade the plains with their 
lowly drooping, or that lift their banners of glory against the 
sky as they march over a thousand hills — all these wait upon 
the sea- that they may receive their meat in due season. 
That which it gives them, they gather. It opens its hand, 
and they are filled with food. If it hides its face, they are 
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troubled, their breath is taken away, they die and return to 
their dust. 

Omnipresent and everywhere alike is this need and bless- 
ing of the sea. It is felt as truly in the centre of the conti- 
nent, where, it may be, the rude inhabitant never heard of 
the ocean, as it is on the circumference of the wave-beaten 
shore. He is surrounded, every moment, by the presence 
and bounty of the sea. It is the sea that looks out upon 
him from every violet in his garden-bed ; from every spire of 
grass that drops upon his passing feet the beaded dew of the 
morning; from the rustling ranks of the growing corn; from 
the bending grain that fills the arms of the reaper; from the 
juicy globes of gold and crimson that burn amongst the 
green orchard foliage ; from his bursting presses aud his 
barns that are filled with plenty ; from the broad forehead of 
his cattle, and the rosy faces of his children ; from the cool- 
dropping well at his door; from the brook that murmurs by 
its side, and from the elm and spreading maple that weave 
their protecting branches beneath the sun, and swing their 
breezy shadows over his habitation. It is the sea that feeds 
him. It is the sea that clothes him. It is the sea that cools 
him with the summer cloud, and that warms him with the 
blazing fires of winter. He eats the sea, he drinks the sea, 
he wears the sea, he ploughs and sows and reaps the sea, 
he buys and sells the sea, and makes wealth for himself and 
his children out of its rolling waters, though he lives a thou- 
sand leagues away from the shore, and has never looked on 
its crested beauty or listened to its eternal anthem. 

Thus the sea is not a waste and an incumbrance. 
Though it bears no harvests on its bosom, it yet sustains all 
the harvests of the world. Though a desert itself, it makes 
all the other wildernesses of the earth to bud and blossom 
as the rose. Though its own waters are salt and worm- 
wood, so that it cannot be tasted, it makes all the clouds of 
heaven to drop with sweetness, opens springs in the valleys 
and rivers among the hills, and fountains in all dry places, 
and gives drink to all the inhabitants of the earth. * 

3. A second use of the sea is to moderate the temperature 
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of the world. A common method of warming houses in the 
winter is by the use of hot water. The water, being heated 
in the basement, is carried by iron pipes to the remotest 
parts of the building, where, parting with its warmth and 
becoming cooler and heavier, it flow3 back again to the 
boiler, to be heated anew, and so to pass round in the same 
circuit continuously. The advantage of this method is, that 
the heat can be carried to great distances, and in any direc- 
tion, either laterally or vertically, so that apartments many 
hundred feet removed from the furnace can be warmed as 
well as if they were close at hand. 

Precisely such an office is performed by the sea in warm- 
ing the distant regions of the earth. The furnace is in the 
tropics. The ocean is the boiler. The vertical rays of the 
sun pour into it a heat that is almost like fire itself. The 
temperature of the sea is raised to eighty-six degrees, and 
the water, swelling and rising in the same proportion, is 
compelled to seek its level by flowing off to the right and 
left of the equator. Flowing to the north, these waters are 
gathered into the Gulf Stream, which acts as a conducting 
pipe three thousand miles in length, and sends them, with a 
velocity swifter than that of the Mississippi river, and with a 
volume that is greater by a thousand fold, to spread out their 
treasured heat over the North Atlantic, where the winds 
take it up into their breath, and blow it in gales of continual 
summer across the lands that border on the ocean. A similar 
current passes down the opposite side of the equator, and 
conveys towards the polar regions of the south a stream of 
heated water, which is sometimes known to be sixteen hun- 
dred miles in breadth. The effect of these currents in 
raising the temperature of the cold climates is almost 
incredible. They make Great Britain and France as warm 
as they would otherwise be if they were fifteen or twenty 
degrees nearer the equator. It is computed that if the 
amount of heat thus spread out over the Atlantic by the 
single influence of the Gulf Stream in one winter’s day, 
were concentrated upon the atmosphere of France and Great 
Britain, it would be sufficient to raise the temperature of 
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these two countries from the freezing-point to the full heat 
of summer. It is also computed that the heat carried off 
every day from the Gulf of Mexico alone, by this agency, is 
“ sufficient to raise mountains of iron from zero to the 
melting-point, and to keep in flow from thence a molten 
stream of metal greater in volume than the waters daily 
discharged by the Mississippi river.” Thus a double pur- 
pose is served by these currents ; for while they convey the 
needed warmth to the colder regions, they bear away from 
the tropics that superfluous heat which, if it were allowed to 
remain, would render the whole line of the equator intoler- 
able and uninhabitable. And this is not the whole of the 
process of mitigation. For while the warm currents of the 
tropics are flowing towards the poles, the cold currents of 
the icy latitudes are moving towards the equator. Immense 
trains of icebergs are borne down by these streams towards 
the flaming furnaces of the line, and so the fervors of the 
torrid zone are cooled and comforted by the frosty breath of 
the arctic and antarctic waters. Thus each region gives to 
the other what it has in excess, and receives from the other 
what it has in deficiency. The poles are warmed by the 
sun which does not reach the poles, and the tropics are 
cooled by the ice which cannot be formed within the tropics. 
If it were not for the sea, the entire belt of the tropics would 
be a desert of perpetual fire, and the entire polar regions 
would be a desert of perpetual frost. One third of the 
whole earth’s surface would be unendurable with heat, an- 
other with cold, and only the remaining third would be fit 
for human habitation ; whereas now, under these tempering 
influences of the ocean, the whole width of the world, with 
few exceptions, is given to man for his dwelling ; and 
wherever he goes he finds a thousand forms of vegetable 
and animal life, which the same genial influence has made 
to wait upon him and be subservient to him. If we praise 
the ingenuity of man, who breaks the cold of winter by arti- 
ficial heat, and that too by inventions which are themselves 
but a feeble and distant copy of what Nature has done 
before him on an infinitely grander scale, how should we 
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admire the wisdom and goodness of him who first set 
the great copy for man, and who makes the ocean itself 
an apparatus for storing up the heat of the .vast tropical 
furnace, and sending thus all the softness and wealth of 
the garnered summer to the most distant quarters of the 
globe ! 

3. A third important use of the sea is to be a perpetual 
source of health to the world. Without it, there could be 
no drainage for the lands. The process of death and decay, 
which is continually going on in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, would soon make the whole surface of the earth 
one vast receptacle of corruption, whose stagnant mass 
would breed a pestilence, sweeping away all the life of a 
continent. The winds would not purify it ; for, having no 
place to deposit the burden, it would only accumulate in 
their hands, and filling their breath with its poisonous efflu- 
via, it would make them swift ministers of death, carrying 
the sword of destruction into every part of the world at 
once. The only possible drainage of the world is by water. 
It is as necessary for the purpose of carrying away the fecu- 
lence of decay and death, as it is for the purpose of bringing 
in and distributing to their place the positive materials of 
life. It is in this respect precisely what the blood is to the 
body. It not only brings what is necessary for growth and 
sustenance, but it takes away and discharges from the sys- 
tem everything which has accomplished its office, and which, 
by remaining longer in its place, would be a source of dis- 
ease and death. 

Its first office is simply mechanical. The rains of heaven 
come fresh from the sea. Evaporation has emptied their 
hands of all previous burdens, so that their utmost powers 
of abs<?rption may be ready for the new toil. Falling upon 
all the surface of the world, and penetrating beneath as far 
as the process of putrefaction can reach, they dissolve all 
substances which decay has touched ; and while a portion 
of it is carried down to the roots of the trees, the grasses 
and the grains, there to be taken up and moulded into new 
forms of life, the remainder is washed into the brooks, by 
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them carried to the rivers, and by these conveyed to the sea, 
whose caverns are vast enough to contain all the dregs of 
the continents, and whose various salts and chemical rea- 
gents are abundantly sufficient to correct all their destructive 
powers, and prevent them from breathing up out of that 
watery sepulchre an atmosphere of poison and of plague. 

Thus the sea is the scavenger of the world. Its agency is 
omnipresent. Its vigilance is omniscient. Where no sani- 
tary committee could ever come, where no police could ever 
penetrate, its myriad eyes are searching, and its million 
hands are busy exploring all the lurking-places of decay, 
bearing swiftly off the dangerous sediments of life, and lay- 
ing them a thousand miles away in the slimy bottom of the 
deep. And while all this is done with such silence and 
secrecy that it attracts no notice, yet the results in the 
aggreg a te are immense beyond conception. More than a 
thousand million tons of the sediment of the lands, mixed 
with this material of disease and death, is borne from either 
continent to the sea by the river-flow of a single summer. 
All the ships and railroads of the world, and all the men 
and animals of the world, working together upon this great 
sanitary toil, could not accomplish what is thus silently and 
easily accomplished by the sea. 

And besides this mechanical process of drainage, by which 
the decay of the continents is continually washed from the 
lands and swept into the caverns of the deep, there is an- 
other important process by which the sea itself, in its own 
domain, is perpetually working for the health of the world. 
It is set to purify the atmosphere ; and so the winds, whose 
wings are heavy and whose breath is sick with the ma- 
laria of the lands over which they have blown, are sent 
out to range over these mighty pastures of the deep, to 
plunge and play with its rolling billows, and dip their 
pinions over and over in its healing waters. There they 
rest when they are weary, cradled into sleep on that vast 
swinging couch of the ocean. There they rouse them- 
selves when they are refreshed, and, lifting its waves upon 
their shoulders, they dash it into spray with their hands, 
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and hurl it backwards and forwards through a thousand 
leagues of sky, until their whole substance being drenched, 
and bathed, and washed, and winnowed, and sifted through 
and through by this glorious baptism, they fill their mighty 
lungs once more with the sweet breath of ocean, and 
striking their wings for the shore, go breathing health and 
vigor along all the fainting hosts that wait for them in 
mountain and forest and valley and plain, till the whole 
drooping continent lifts up its rejoicing face and mingles its 
laughter with the sea that has waked it from its fevered 
sleep and poured such tides of returning life through all its 
shrivelled arteries. 

Thus, both by its mechanical and its chemical powers, 
is the sea set for the healing of the nations. It veins the 
earth with healthful blood and feeds its nostrils with the 
breath of life. It cleanses it from the corruption of its own 
decay, repairs the waste and weakness of its growing age, 
keeps its brow pure and sparkling as the sapphire sky, thrills 
its form with the pulse of eternal youth, and fires it with the 
flush of eternal beauty. 

4. It may be mentioned, as a fourth office of the sea, that 
it is set to furnish the great natural pathways of the world. 
Perhaps one of the first impressions in looking upon the sea 
is, that it is a great barrier between the nations; that it puts 
the continents much further asunder than they would other- 
wise be ; and that thus it acts as an unsocializing force, 
hindering the intercourse of the world. The truth lies in 
just the opposite direction. Instead of a barrier, the sea is a 
road across the barrier ; instead of putting the ends of the 
earth further apart, it brings them nearer together ; instead 
of being an unsocializing and an alienating force between 
them, it is the surest means of their acquaintance, and the 
most effectual bond of their fellowship. 

Water is indeed a treacherous element, and will not, like 
the solid land, bear the foot of man or the hoof of beast; 
and so, when they come to its borders in river, lake, or sea, 
both man and beast instinctively turn back as they would 
from a wall of rock or a circle of fire. The sea, therefore, is 
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to that extent a barrier, that it lays instant restraint upon 
human travel in its primitive method and its freest detail 
It does draw a decisive boundary around a nation, and keep 
its main population in on every side. But this is, in itself, a 
blessing. For boundaries are necessary to give individuality 
to nations, as they are to give individuality to men. There 
must be an outline to their personality ; and the firmer that 
outline is drawn, the greater vigor of character, and the deeper 
intensity of life they are likely to possess. The sea, there- 
fore, first defines a nation to itself, fills it up with the reflu- 
ence and reaction of its own proper life ; and then, when it 
has reached a certain height and fulness, opens the door and 
lets it forth to find the life of other nations, and feel the 
brotherhood of the world. Hence, other things being equal, 
the strongest nations in civilized history have always been 
the insular or peninsular ones, like England, Italy, and 
Greece, which, using the sea in the beginning as a separation 
from other lands, and making it a boundary, a barrier, and a 
defence, have by it been able so to compress and compact 
their own energies that they have, at last, become strong 
enough to burst the ocean barrier that surrounded them, and 
then to employ the sea itself as an arm of power to reach and 
subsidize the ends of the earth. For while man cannot tTead 
the sea with his foot, he can travel it by his hand ; and when 
his hand becomes strong enough to lay the keel and spread 
the sail, and his art is cunning enough to poise the needle 
and map the stars of the sky, then the sea lays all its breadth 
beneath him, brings all the winds of heaven to his help, un- 
locks the gates of distant continents to his approach, and 
pours the riches of the globe at his feet. 

Thus, as in so many other instances, that which was at first 
a hinderance, becomes at last a help and a blessing; for the 
very presence of the barrier suggests, provokes, and compels 
that development of skill and power by which the barrier 
may be overcome ; and when it is overcome, then that which 
was at first a wall to bar all further progress, becomes a 
path of such breadth, and permanence, and ease of tread, as 
could not have been constructed by all the art and all the 
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strength of man. Hence the ocean has been the great edu- 
cator of the world. It has furnished the prime stimulus of 
national energy, and has determined, in the beginning and 
for all time, the paths in which all great history must run. 
The course of empire began on its shores, and has always 
kept within sight of its waters. No great nation has ever 
sprung up except on the sea-side, or by the banks of those 
great navigable rivers which are themselves but an extension 
of the sea. Had it not been for the Mediterranean, the his- 
tory of Egypt, of Phenicia, of Greece and Rome and Carthage, 
would have been impossible. Had it not been for the ocean 
itself, had the surface of the globe been one vast unbroken 
continent of land, the inhabitants on its opposite sides 
would have been practically as far apart as though they lived 
on different planets. All effective communication between 
remote parts of the world would have been impossible, for 
there would have been no highway between the nations. 
Only a system of railways, netting the world like the lines of 
latitude and longitude, could have made up for the want of 
the sea; and these could be furnished only as the latest and 
most wonderful result of that national development in 
wealth, power, and mechanical skill which is the fruit of a 
civilization that has already spanned the globe, and laid the 
resources of the world under contribution. Even with all 
the wealth, genius, and civilization which the world now 
contains, there is not a single railroad across either of the 
continents; but the broad path of the sea, that requires no 
building or repairing, has stretched between and around 
them ever since the creation of man. The railway is one of 
the last products of civilization and human skill, but a ship 
is one of the first ; and so through all these thousands of 
years commerce has been moving on its way, first guiding 
its timid prow along the shores of the nations, then pushing 
its keel athwart the inland seas, and finally nailing its flag 
to the mast and laying its adventurous course right across 
the main ocean. Hence the sea has divided the lands only 
at last to bring them more closely together. It has made the 
nations strangers for a time, only to bring them at length 
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into a more intimate and helpful fellowship. The world has 
become acquainted with itself much more speedily and 
thoroughly than it could have done had it been all dry land ; 
and so the wide channels of the deep have been but the 
needful spaces on which the vital forces of all the lands 
might meet and mix in one, and from which, as from a cen- 
tral heart, they might send the pulse of their mingled life 
beating steadily around the globe. 

And what is true of the whole world in this respect, is 
equally true of each separate division of the earth. How 
much more rapidly was our own land explored and settled ; 
how much more easily is it held and wielded by the civil- 
ized life that now occupies it, than would have been possible 
without the ocean border which girds it and the gulfs and 
bays and lakes and mighty streams, which are themselves 
the children of the sea, and which carry the ocean-paths for 
thousands of miles inland, even to the very base of the cen- 
tral mountains ! How long would it have taken for all the 
civilization of the world combined to open such roads of 
entrance into the depths of this continent, as are furnished 
by the great chain of lakes which the sea has thrown, like a 
necklace, around our northern border, and by that equally 
stupendous river which it has sent up to meet them from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south ? By means of these great 
natural pathways, which God’s hand had opened, the most 
interior recesses of the country could be penetrated at once ; 
so that while the land was yet an unbroken wilderness, hun- 
dreds of years before plank roads and railways could have 
pushed the westward wave of civilization over the Alle- 
ghany hills, these great liquid roads which the sea had 
builded, were stretching their silver pavements for a thou- 
sand miles on every side, ready to convey the explorer or the 
emigrant from the ocean to the mountains, and from the 
mountains to the ocean, and to pour into the inmost heart 
of the continent the floating commerce of the world. 

5. A fifth office of the sea is to furnish an inexhaustible 
storehouse of power for the world. The two greatest avail- 
able powers known to man, are those of running water and 
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steam ; and both these come out of the sea ; the former 
being the mere mechanical weight of the rivers falling from 
the uplands to the ocean, and returning to it the treasures 
which they have received from it through the sky, and the 
latter being the expansive force of water under the applica- 
tion of heat And as these two are the greatest, so they are 
the most enduring, powers ; they \£ill last until the rains 
cease to fall from the clouds, until the forests are hewn from 
the mountains, and the treasures of coal are all dug from the 
depths of the earth. 

Of the three great departments of labor which occupy the 
material industry of the race — agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures — we have seen how the first two depend on the 
ocean, the one for the rains which support all vegetable life, 
the other for the thousand paths on which its fleets are 
travelling. We now find that the third one also, though at 
first appearing to have no very intimate connection with the 
ocean, does in fact owe to it almost the whole of its effi- 
ciency. Ninety-nine hundredths of all the mechanical 
power now at work in the world, is furnished by the 
water-wheel and the steam-engine. Ninety-nine hundredths, 
therefore, of all the manufacture of the world is wrought 
by the sea. The ocean is not that idle creature which it 
seems, with its vast and lazy length stretched between the 
continents, with its huge bulk sleeping along the shore, 
or tumbling in aimless fury from pole to pole. It is a 
giant, who leaves his oozy bed and comes up upon the land 
to spend his strength in the service of man. With power 
enough to carry off the gates of the continents, and to dash 
the pillars of the globe in pieces, he allows his captors to 
chain him in prisons of stone and iron, to bind his shoulders 
to the wheel, and set him to grind the food of the nations 
and weave the garments of the world. The mighty shaft 
which that wheel turns, runs out into all the lands ; and 
geared and belted to that centre of power, ten thousand 
times ten thousand clanking engines roll their cylinders, and 
ply their hammers, and drive their million shuttles, till the 
solid planet shakes with the concussion, and the sky itself is 
Vol. XVIIL No. 71. 55 
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deafened with the roar. It is the sea that keeps all your mills 
and factories in motion. It is the sea that spins your thread 
and weaves your cloth. It is the sea that cuts your iron bars 
like wax, rolls them out into paper-thinness, or piles them up 
in the solid shaft strong enough to be the pivot of a revolv- 
ing planet. It is the sea that tunnels the mountain and 
bores the mine, and lifts the coal from its sunless depthB 
and the ore from its rocky bed. It is the sea that lays the 
iron track, that builds the iron horse, that fills his nostrils 
with fiery breath, and sends his tireless hoofs thundering 
across the longitudes. It is the sea that fashions the leviathan 
ship, forges its thousand plates, drives its million bolts, 
pushes its reluctant bulk from the stocks, like a floating 
island broken from the mainland, and sends it from shore to 
shore, a nation on its decks, a continent in its sides, and the 
arms of ten thousand Titans heaving the vast machinery in 
its bosom. In short, it is the power of the sea which is 
doing for man all those mightiest works that would be else 
impossible. It is by this that he is to level the mountains, 
to tame the wilderness, to subdue the continents, to throw 
his pathways around the globe, and make his nearest 
approaches to omnipresence and omnipotence. If the ocean 
were to be dried up, the right arm of his power would be 
withered ; the wheels of all progress would stop, and the 
wave of civilization would instantly roll back a whole cen- 
tury. No earthly force or combination of forces now known 
could supply a ten-thousandth part of the deficiency. 
Man’s greatest strength lies in that weakest of all known 
substances — water. The sinews of the world are laid in the 
sea, and the tides and billows of its ever restless surface are 
but the swell and play of those mighty muscles that could 
tear the continents from their roots and hurl the mountains 
from one pole to the other. 

6. A sixth office of the sea is to be a vast storehouse of life. 
We have considered the ocean, hitherto, as ministering to 
the life that exists on the land, giving sustenance and 
strength to plants, animals, and men* But it does some- 
thing more. The objects of its ministry do not thus lie, all 
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of them, out of its own boundaries. Tbe sea has a whole 
world of life in itself. It spreads its table, first of all, for its 
own children, and these other gifts which it makes to the 
lands, royal and munificent as they are, are but the superflui- 
ties and remainders that are left from its table and ward- 
robe, after all its own inhabitants are housed and nourished, 
and clothed, and fed. It is said that the life in the sea far 
exceeds all that exists out of it. There are more than 
twenty-five thousand distinct species of living beings that 
inhabit its waters. There are more than eight thousand 
species of fish, and some of these swarm in such innumerable 
millions, that often they u move in columns that are several 
leagues in width and many fathoms thick ; and this vast 
stream of life continues to move past the same given point 
for whole months together. Incredible numbers of them 
are taken from the sea : in Norway four hundred millions 
of a single species in a single season ; in Sweden, seven 
hundred millions ; and by other nations, numbers without 
number.” But those that are taken bear only a small pro- 
portion to those that remain of the very same species, while 
the whole of these species themselves are but a fraction 
of the entire population of the larger marine life ; and 
this entire population of larger life, again, is but a drop of 
the bucket compared to the various forms of microscopic 
and animalcular life with which immense tracts of the 
ocean are filled. These animalcules are some of them so 
small that it would take forty thousand of them to measure 
an inch in length, and so closely crowded together that a 
large drop of water contains five hundred millions ; i. i., 
half as many as there are human inhabitants on the whole 
globe. 

It is not necessary to ask whether all this infinitude of life 
is meant for the use of man, or whether it has anything 
whatever to do in promoting his comfort or providing his 
food. It is certain that many of the larger forms of marine 
life are intended for his benefit, and are fitted for his use. 
Whole tribes of men derive almost their entire sustenance 
from the sea. The inhabitants of the polar regions draw 
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their support more from this source than from all others 
combined. The same is true of the savage tribes on 
many of the islands of the Pacific, and along some of 
the shores of the continents. Even civilized lands levy 
immense contributions on the life of the sea. Many thou- 
sands of vessels are employed in taking fish of various 
kinds from its waters, and uncounted millions of them are 
sent into every part of the world ; so that the sea is full 
of God’s riches, if we consider it only as a vast storehouse 
of food for man. 

But all the life of the sea does not need to be designed 
for man in order to explain its use. Life is its own use; and 
wherever it exists, and in proportion as it exists, it is, in it- 
self considered, the proof and illustration of the goodness of 
God. It is one of the noble uses of the sea, therefore, that it 
furnishes the dwelling-place for such an inconceivable im- 
mensity of life. It is even more full of God’s goodness than 
it is of his power ; for while the latter requires larger masses 
for its exhibition, the former is best seen by examining the 
minutest portion. Nothing is more powerless than a single 
drop of water ; and yet, by placing this single drop under 
the microscope, we discover the character of vast masses 
of the ocean, and learn that in every one of these little 
globes of inhabited sea- water there is literally a whole con- 
tinent of happy beings that draw their existence from God, 
wait upon him for food, and receive their daily sustenance 
at his hand. 

7. The last use of the sea which I shall mention, is 
what may be called the geological one. I mention it last, 
and as the culminating view, because it brings into sight 
the impressive element of time, and sends us back to 
that gigantic history of the past when the forces of the 
sea, which are now in comparatively feeble play, were 
set to their Titanic task, and wrought out those stupen- 
dous results which belong to the very framework of Nature 
itself, and which will endure till the very substance of 
the globe is dissolved. God has appointed the sea to be 
the architect of the world. It has quarried the materials 
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and brought them to their place, and then with its building 
tool and dressing hammer it has given them shape, and 
piled them, layer above layer, for the walls of the great 
house of life. 

There is the clearest evidence that every part of the 
known earth has been, successively and for unnumbered 
ages, under the dominion of the sea. When the cooling 
crust of the globe had become one unbroken sphere of 
granite rock, then the waters were let in upon it by Jeho- 
vah’s hand, to join, with fire and frost and moving ice, 
and all the forces of the volcano and the earthquake, in 
tearing asunder this quarry of the continents — disinte- 
grating, grinding, pulverizing and sifting, till the sands and 
limes and clays and various earths were separated from 
their rocky prison, assorted each after its kind, carried a 
thousand miles by mighty currents, spread out over the 
bottom of the deep, cemented firmly in their place by pres- 
sure, heat, and inward chemistry, piled story above story, 
till they were many thousands and many ten-thousands of 
feet in thickness ; and so the great house of the world being 
built and finished and furnished beneath the sea, with end- 
less stores of all things needful, — coal, and iron, and mar- 
ble, and copper, and gold, — it felt the uplifting hand of 
God, and rose into the sky, parting the ocean from pole 
to pole, a mighty continent, with mountain, and valley, and 
river, and plain, soon green and golden, from side to side, 
with grass and grain, and forest and flower ; a house not 
made with hands, high as the heavens, deep as the centre, 
wide as the firmament, bright as the light ; a glorious 
habitation, waiting for the footstep, the eye, and the voice 
of its great coming master — man. 

Having thus considered some of the material uses by 
which the sea proclaims the wisdom and goodness of its 
Maker, let us notice one or two of those qualities by which 
it more directly suggests his being, and brings near to us 
the sense of his presence and power. 

u The sea is his ,” says the Psalmist ; and we may take the 
emphasis of that assertion as if it meant that in some sense 
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he claimed exclusive possession of the sea ; that he gave the 
land to man, but in a manner reserved the ocean as his own 
domain. And it is so. Man’s dominion is the solid land. 
There he rears his habitation, hews down the forests, upturns 
the hills, fills the valleys, spreads his waving harvests, lays 
his roads of stone and iron like net-work across a whole 
continent, plants cities that last for thousands of years, 
changes the face of Nature herself so that she can never 
regain the lost expression, and when he dies builds monu- 
ments over his dust of such magnitude that they might be 
seen from another planet, and of such endurance that they 
defy all the ravages of time, and live till the globe itself is 
consumed. 

And this is the impression which is made upon the trav- 
eller, whether in the Old World or in the New : that the 
land is given to man ; that it is possessed by man ; and 
that wherever he goes, there is something which speaks to 
him of man. In the older continent, the vast cities, the 
unnumbered populations, the immeasurable culture, the 
mighty ruins, everything testifies of man ; almost everything 
which the eye can see has felt his power, and shows upon 
itself the mark of his hand. Almost every particle of that 
ancient dust has been trodden by his foot, and been tribu- 
tary to his life. And as the Old World speaks of man, and 
tells where he has been , so the New World speaks of him, and 
tells where he shall be. In the forests of the Mississippi, a 
thousand miles beyond the outmost cities, the sound of the 
axe and the gun declare that the all-conquering wave of 
civilization is coming; and a thousand miles further on, 
where even these prophetic sounds have not been heard, 
there is that which speaks of human approach. The stillness 
which is there is the stillness of fear, and not of security. It 
tells that man is coming. The very silence is full of his 
name. The trees whisper it to one another. The fox and 
the panther utter it in their cry. The winds take up the 
secret, and give it to the hills, and these to the echoing vales. 
The fountains publish it to the brooks, and the brooks to 
the rivers, and the rivers spread it a thousand miles along 
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their banks, and proclaim it at last to the northern seas 
— that man, the conqueror and king, is coming ; that his 
footstep has been heard on the Atlantic shore ; that the 
hills await him ; that the vales expect him ; that the 
forests bend their tremulous tops to listen for him ; that the 
fear of him is upon the beasts of the wood, the fowl of the 
mountain, the cattle of a thousand hills; upon all rivers 
and plains, upon all quarries of rock and mines of precious 
ore; for all that is within the compass of the land is given 
to his dominion, and he shall subdue its strength and 
appropriate its treasure, and scatter the refuse of it as the 
dust beneath his feet. 

But there man’s empire stops. God has given the land to 
man, but the sea he has reserved to himself: “ the sea is his , 
and he made it.” He has given man “ no inheritance in it ; 
no, not so much as to set his foot on.” If he enters its 
domain, he enters it as a pilgrim and a stranger. He may 
pass over it, but he can have no abiding place upon it. He 
cannot build his house, nor so much as pitch his tent within 
it. He cannot mark it with his lines, nor subdue it to his 
uses, nor rear his monuments upon it. If he has done any 
brilliant exploit upon its surface, he cannot perpetuate the 
memory of it by erecting so much as an arch or a pillar. It 
steadfastly refuses to own him as its lord and master. It is 
not afraid of him, as is the land. Its depths do not tremble 
at his coming. Its waters do not flee when he appeareth. 
When it hears of him, then it laughs him to scorn. All the 
strength of all his generations is to it as a feather before the 
whirlwind, and all the noise of his commerce and all the 
thunder of his navies it can hush in a moment within the 
silence of its impenetrable abysses. Whole armies have gone 
down into that unfathomable darkness, and not a floating 
bubble marks the place of their disappearing. If all the 
populations of the world, from the beginning of time, were 
cast into its depths, the smooth surface of its oblivion would 
close over them in an hour ; and if all the cities of the earth 
and all the structures and monuments that were ever reared 
by man, were heaped together over that grave for a tomb- 
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stone, it could not break the surface of the deep, and lift back 
their memory to the light of the sun and the breath of the 
upper air ; the sea would still clap his hands in triumph over 
them, and roll the billows of his derision a thousand fathoms 
above the topmost stone of that mighty sepulchre. The 
patient earth submits to the rule of man, and the moun- 
tains bow their rocky heads before the hammer of his power 
and the blast of his terrible enginery. But the sea cares not 
for him ; not so much as a single hair’s breadth can its level 
be lowered or lifted by all the art, and all the effort, and all 
the enginery of all the generations of time. The land tells of 
man because his footprints are there, and his marks and 
monuments are on every side. But the sea does not tell of 
him, for he can build no monuments upon its domain. 
Though he travel a thousand years upon the same path, he 
leaves upon it no footprint to tell where he has been. Nor 
can he, with all his skill, fix upon it any mark of ownership. 
It steadfastly refuses to receive any impression or keep 
any memorial of him. He comes and goes upon it, and a 
moment after, it is as if he had never been there. He may 
engrave his titles upon the mountain-top, and quarry his 
signature into the foundations of the globe ; but he cannot 
write his name on the sea. 

And with this is connected that other feature of the sea 
which marks its reservation to God : I mean its loneliness . 
One who has never travelled upon it expects to find it some- 
what thickly populated. He thinks of the vast traffic and 
travel that goes over the waters, and he is ready to imagine 
that the great deep is alive with this hurrying to and fro 
of the nations. He reads of the lands “ whose commerce 
whitens every sea,” and he is ready to think that the ocean 
itself is as full of sails as the harbor of some mighty 
metropolis. But he finds his mistake. As he leaves the land 
the ships begin to disappear. As he goes on his way they 
soon all vanish, and there is nothing about him but the 
round sea and the bended sky. Sometimes he may meet 
or overtake a solitary ship during the day ; but then, again, 
there will be many days when not a single sail will cross the 
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horizon. The captain of the Adriatic told us that he had 
repeatedly made voyages across the Atlantic and not seen 
a single ship between soundings. We asked him if it was 
on the ordinary line of travel. He replied that it was on 
the great highway of commerce between the two hemi- 
spheres. When we reflect that all the travelling that is done 
upon the seas is confined to a very few paths, and that those 
paths cover but an infinitesimal part of the whole surface of 
the ocean, this loneliness of the sea becomes astonishing 
and overwhelming. There are spaces measured by thou- 
sands and thousands of miles, over which no ship has ever 
passed. The idea of a nation’s commerce whitening every 
sea is the wildest fancy. If all the ships that have ever 
been built were brought together into a single fleet, they 
would fill but a handbreadth of the ocean. The space, there- 
fore, that man and his works occupy on the sea, is as small 
in extent as the hold he has on it by his power is slight and 
superficial. Both together are as nothing. Both together 
must always be as nothing. The ocean covers three-fourths 
of the surface of the globe, and by far the greatest part of 
this vast expanse is and ever has been entirely free from his 
presence and visitation. 

And it is this vastness, this loneliness, and this impossi- 
bility of subjugation by man, that set it apart from the secu- 
lar aspect that belongs to the rest of the world, and conse- 
crate it as the peculiar possession and dwelling-place of the 
Most High. Like some vast builded temple, it perpetually 
speaks of him and for him. It bodies forth his immensity. 
It represents eternity. Girded round all the lands, as death 
is girded around all life, it seems to bring the unseen world 
to our vision, and to sound and shine with the glory and the 
awfulness of that state which is beyond the grave. Travel- 
ling out into its vastness, we seem to be moving beyond the 
boundaries of space and time. Sailing on, day after day, 
without any apparent progress, never reaching the horizon 
that is before, never leaving the horizon that is behind, it is 
as if we had lost all connection with the earth which we 
inhabit, and were voyaging upon the infinite expanse of the 
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skies, travelling to some world that lies beyond the stars of 
heaven. The strangeness of this sensation becomes perplex- 
ing and oppressive. It is almost as if we had quitted life 
itself, and the winds of eternity had taken our sails and were 
blowing us over the sea of death towards the throne of God 
and the bar of the judgment A feeling of the supernatural 
begins to steal upon us. Familiar sights and sounds take 
on a weird and mystical significance. We look at one 
another, and in our reverie wonder if we are not already dis- 
embodied spirits. We look at the ship, and wonder if some 
unseen bands are not grasping its keel, holding it to itB 
course, and lifting it from billow to billow. We look at the 
engines, and wonder if they are not a kind of archangels of 
the deep, prisoned to their task, and bowing to one another 
with some secret intelligence as they lay their mighty shoulders 
to the wheels and push the trembling vessel along its path. 
We look at the sun, and it seems to shake its beams upon 
us with a new and strange significance. We look at the 
stars by night, and they seem to be nearer to us, and to be 
gazing upon us as with longing eyes, and with a more fixed 
and solemn earnestness. We look at the track of the ship, 
and it is a wake of sparkling fires, as if our bark had left at 
length the seas of earth behind it, and were sailing over the 
ocean of the firmament We have forgotten time ; we are 
thinking of eternity. We have forgotten man ; we are 
thinking of God. The bondage of the senses is dissolved, 
and the things that are beyond them come breaking into our 
being. The earth which we have left behind us seems as 
far away as if it were another planet, and the themes that 
used to lie beyond the planets find easy entrance to our 
thoughts, and rule us with a strange and sudden dominion. 
The petty interests that engrossed us a while ago are shrunk 
to nothingness. The eagerness of anticipation, the excite- 
ment of departure are all forgotten, as the departed seal 
forgets the pain, the restlessness, and the fear of the dying- 
bed, when the shores of a receding world fade out of its 
sight, and the strange calm of that vast new ocean of 
life over which it is sailing, takes possession of its con- 
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scions ness. We are alone with God. We are walking 
in his temple, and it would scarcely surprise us if we 
should see him riding upon the clouds, or descending upon 
the deep, and moving towards us in his chariot of the 
waters. 

In speaking thus of God’s presence on the sea, I do not 
mean to imply that he is not also on the land, or that the 
earth does not contain abundant indications of his presence. 
I only speak of those things which mark the ocean as in 
some respects the place of his peculiar dwelling and the 
sphere of his special manifestation. We know that the earth 
is full of his works ; that his footprints are upon every plain 
and mountain, the mark of his fingers on all its fields and 
forests and streams. Yet we cannot help saying and feeling 
that his dwelling-place is in the heavens, because of its vast- 
ness, its omnipresence, and its separation from man. We 
involuntarily look up to the sky when we refer to him. We 
point thither when we would indicate his residence ; as if, 
though the earth is his footstool, and the place where his 
works are wrought, still the heavens were his habitation, and 
there he had his throne and peculiar dwelling. So, in les- 
ser measure, 'is it with the sea. Its vast ness, its omnipres- 
ence, and its separation from the presence and power of man, 
set it apart as the symbol of God, the temple of his abode, 
and the place of his special manifestation. It is to the land 
which it embosoms what the sky is to the whole globe 
which it encircles : it is a sky beneath the sky, touching the 
earth with a more solid grasp than that, and surrounding it 
with a more palpable firmament. And as the sky would 
have a vaster mystery if we could sail over it as we sail upon 
the sea, so the sea has a vaster mystery because we can sail 
over it and find it a more palpable sky, only with its arch 
inverted and its firmament under our feet. The sky is dis- 
tant, but the sea is near. We can walk down to the shore 
and lay our hand upon its waters ; and when we do so, we 
feel as if we touched the feet of Jehovah ; as if we saw the 
very fields of immensity and eternity, and held within our 
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grasp the lines that bound us to another life. And it is this 
which gives the sea its mystery and might, that it is fraught 
with these divine elements ; that it is charged with these 
spiritual suggestions ; that it is the symbol of eternity and 
infinity, and crowds upon us, with irresistible majesty, the 
vision of that life unseen, and those worlds unknown, for 
which our souls are made, and to which the feet of every 
one of us are swiftly and irreversibly travelling. There is a 
sea within us which responds to the sea without. Deep 
calleth unto deep, and it is the answer and the yearning of 
these inward waves, in reply to that outward call, which 
makes our hearts to swell, our eyes to grow dim with tears, 
and our whole being to lift and vibrate with such strong 
emotion when we stand upon the shore and look out upon 
the deep, or sit in the stern of some noble ship and feel our- 
selves cradled on the pulsations of its mighty bosom. There 
is a life within us which calls to that sea without — a con- 
scious destiny which only Us magnitude and Us motion can 
symbolize and utter. There is that in man which draws 
him to the sea by some secret spell, whose attraction he can- 
not resist or master. There is a deep, eternal brotherhood 
between him and the rolling ocean. Though it scorns his 
power, and will not take his chain nor bear his handwriting, 
nor even his very presence except as a pilgrim and stranger, 
it still links itself to him by ties that are stronger than steel, 
and that draw him towards it from cities and forests, from 
the tops of mountains and the depths of midland deserts. 
Though he have never looked upon it, and dwells thousands 
of miles away from it, still it is a reality, a presence, and a 
power unto him. He thinks of it by day ; he dreams of it 
by night. In his imagination he fashions its shores, pours 
its mighty tides around the land, stretches its azure ex- 
panse like the sky, pushes his bark upon its waves, 
loosens the winds upon its sounding billows, and sweeps 
out from the fading headlands to lose himself in the 
dread immensity, and find himself alone with the sea and 
its Maker. 
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Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal eea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

And as the sea, which thus speaks to man, repels and draws 
him, stirring his inmost being with the urgency of these 
mighty contradictions ; so is it with that God whom the sea 
declares, whose pavilion is upon its floods, whose chariot 
rides upon its waves, and the beams of whose chambers are 
laid upon its waters. Between him and fallen man there is 
a repulsion and an attraction, which rests upon a far deeper 
basis, and stirs the soul with the sense of a far profounder 
contradiction. Needing him and yet fearing him, drawn by 
his infinite goodness and driven back again by his infinite 
holiness, man alternately flies toward him, and flees from him; 
until, these conflicting forces that play between the creature 
and the Creator being reconciled at the cross of Christ, they 
flow together, sea to sea and soul to soul, and the joy of their 
union is like the gladness of the waters when the ocean 
receives to its bosom the streams of the world, and the noise 
of their jubilee rolls round the globe. 

And so, by its material uses and its spiritual voices, does 
the sea ever speak to us to tell us that its builder and maker 
is God. He hewed its channels in the deep, and drew its 
barriers upon the sand, and cast its belted waters around the 
world. He fitted it to the earth and the sky, and poised 
them skilfully the one against the other, when he “ measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance.” He gave the sea its wonderful laws, and 
armed it with its wonderful powers, and set it upon its won- 
derful work. 


O’er all its breadth his wisdom walks, 
On all its waves his goodness shines. 
Vol. XVIII. No. 71. 56 
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Let us give thanks, therefore, for the sea. Let us remember 
him that gave it such vast dominion, and made it to be not 
only the dwelling-place of his awful presence, but the beau- 
tiful garment of his love and the mighty instrument of his 
goodness. Let it speak to us of his unfathomable fulness. 
Let it teach us that he has made nothing in vain. Let it 
remind us that the powers of destruction and death are un- 
der his control, and that behind the cloud of darkness and 
terror that often invests them, they are working out im- 
measurable results of blessing and life for the future time, 
for distant regions, and for coming generations. Let it lead us 
to confide in him who “ ruleth the raging of the seas, who 
stilleth the noise of their waves and the tumult of the peo- 
ple ; ” who has all the forces of the world at his control, and 
all the ages of time at his command ; who knows how to 
build his kingdom beneath the sea of human opposition, as 
he built the continents beneath the ocean waters ; who 
makes all the powers of dislocation and decay yield to that 
kingdom some element of strength or richness ; and who, 
when the appointed hour shall come, will lift it irresistibly 
above the waves, and set its finished beauty beneath the 
heavens, with the spoils of all time gathered upon its walls, 
and the nations of the saved walking in its glory. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Withington’s Commentary on the Song of Solomon . 1 

It is with much pleasure that we call the reader’s attention to Dr. 
Leonard Withington’s Commentary on the Song of Solomon. Of this 
work, the most important part, occupying 222 pages, is what the venerable 
author styles 44 The Manuduction ,” by which he intimates, as we suppose, 
that its office is to take the reader, as it were, by the hand, and introduce 
him to an acquaintance with the principles of this divine allegory, and the 
hidden meaning which lies under it. The reader who is familiar with Dr. 
Withington’s previously published writings will not be surprised to find in 
this 44 Manuduction ” a wide range of topics. He manifestly starts from 
the principle announced by Cicero, that 44 all the arts which pertain to 
human culture have a certain common bond, and are held together, as it 
were, by a certain relationship to each other.”* On p. 107, sq., is a dis- 
cussion respecting the foundation of virtue. Further on, pp. 133 — 139, 
we find some very interesting and instructive remarks on the theory of 
verbal inspiration, to which the author, with much force of argument, 
objects, 44 because it does not place the authority of the Bible high 
enough ” Then again we have, p. 187, sq., a pretty severe flagellation of 
the metaphysicians, in which the author's sparkling and epigrammatic style 
appears in all its perfection. Take the following as a specimen : 

“Men are always forming systems, drawing nice lines, in morals as 
well as mathematics ; they are fond of points without magnitude, and lines 
without breadth and thickness ; and from these fixed ideas they hope to 
draw certain demonstrations. But it is not so in the kingdom of nature. 
Look round the world. Who can tell us where the sea commences and 
the dry land ends ? IIow high must the swelling mound be to pass from a 
hill into a mountain ? When does a shrub rise into a tree, and what is the 
difference between an elegant house and a palace ? Is New Holland an 
island or a continent, or are the Bermuda islands in the West Indies or 
not ? Nature delights to make her works perfectly obvious without nice 
lines, and she seems to say to man, You must understand me on these con- 
ditions.” pp. 187, 1*8. 

And again : 44 Revelation is for the people, not for the few. When we 
consider that mankind at large have neither patience nor ability to under- 

1 Solomon’s Song r Translated and Explained, in Three Parts : I. The Manu- 
duction ; II. The Version; III. The Supplement. By Leonard Withington, 
Senior Pastor of the First Church in Newbury, Mass, fi a kp£ ovk d^xAc? ovtev. 
Boston : J. E. Tilton and Company, 161 Washington Street. 1861. 

9 Etenim omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent liabent quoddatn com- 
mune vinculum, et quasi cognatione inter se continentur. — Pro Archia Poeta. 
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stand these nice distinctions, we may well rejoice in the Mercy that, in 
pitying our hearts, has pitied our intellects, and has condescended to clothe 
the words of salvation in a vesture of light.” — p. 1 92. 

After all this, and much more in the same strain, he turns round, pp. 
221, 222, and assures the reader that “it is far from the object of these 
remarks to depreciate the study of metaphysics;” that “perhaps there 
are no writers to whom, on the ground of collateral utility the world owes 
so much as to metaphysicians ; ” that, although “ they uniformly travel a road 
that leads to nothing,” “ it does not follow that their speculations have been 
useless,” since the sum of all their investigations, concerning those absolute 
ideas which the metaphysician seeks, comes to this : We know, first, that 
they must exist, and, secondly, we know we never can find them. *• This 
teaches us the amplitude of knowledge, and gives us a lesson of humility.” 

But alongside of these and other like digressions, the reader will find in 
the “ Manuduction ” all the great questions that have an immediate bear- 
ing upon the interpretation of the bong of Solomon very fully and ably 
discussed. He plants his feet on the ancient ground taken by the Christian 
Church from the beginning, that this Song is a divine allegory, shadowing 
forth the love that exists between Christ, the heavenly Bridegroom, and 
his church, which is “ the bride, the Lamb’s wife ; ” and this ground he 
maintains in a thorough and able way. 

One of the strongest of his arguments is that drawn from the analogy of 
scripture : 

“ If,” he says, “ this Song were the only place where this imagery is 
used, the difficulty of deciding would be greatly increased. But it is the 
favorite figure. God is perpetually the husband of his people. As a king 
he is also a bridegroom, and his inauguration on his throne is his marriage 
with his people. The imagery is carried out ; he is a jealous God ; he is 
jealous of his people. They go a whoring from him by idolatry ; and some 
of the most daring pantomimes are acted by the holy prophets to impress 
these oriental views.” — p. 31. 

He refers especially to the transaction recorded in the beginning of 
Hosea, which he takes as “ a scenic illustration,” and to the numerous other 
passages in which the same figure is carried out, in both the Old and the 
New Testaments. Of the forty-fifth Psalm, which stands in the closest 
relation to the Canticles, he says : 

“ It is curious, however, to see how all critics meet the double sense” — 
that is, the higher application of the Psalm, covered as a uw6yoia under the 
literal imagery — “ whatever path they choose to take. Such, then, being 
the obviousness of a double sense, that even the destructive critic is obliged 
to confess it, and such being the barren meaning which thpse are driven to 
who do not apply the Myota to Christ, the believer in real revelation 
regards the Psalmist as here predicting the glories of the Messiah. The 
imagery is abundantly of the erotic kind. . . . This is the same luxuriant 
imagery that is to be found in the Canticles, — the scented garments, the 
myrrh, the cassia, and the foreign bride that is to forget her father’s house, 
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— and it is sealed to the Messiah in the same way, not by an explicit inter- 
pretation, but by the magnificent promises in the last verse : 4 I will make 
thy name to be remembered in all generations ; therefore shall the people 
praise thee for ever and ever.* ” — pp. 85, 36. 

Dr. Withington is peculiarly happy in his power of grasping and setting 
forth the grand central idea of this Song, which is the exhibition of relig- 
ion under the form of a divine passion, — a personal love-union between 
the Redeemer and his people, — and in showing how this meets the deep- 
est want of fallen humanity. 

44 There is one question which meets almost every sinner in his struggles 
with his own soul : How shall I get the will ? How shall I form the pur- 
pose of obeying God ? I am told that the duties of religion are easy to 
him who once has a disposition ; but how shall I get that disposition ? 
How shall I conquer my own heart ? 

44 Now, this book answers that question as far as it can be answered. It 
shows there is revealed to the regenerate heart a new passion ; a love 
stronger than death, which makes all duty easy. Self denial is lost in the 
voluntary sacrifice. The soul, divorced from its grovelling passion?, is 
devoted to the heavenly bridegroom. It is borne on by the whole of its 
new nature to a* delightful obedience. The beauty of Christ being re- 
vealed to the soul, the corresponding passion springs up in the heart, and, 
like a resistless stream, draws every faculty and power into its channel. It 
cannot disobey ; the love of Christ constrains it.” — pp. 45, 46. 

What he says of 44 Divine Love as an intellectual and informing passion,” 

— of the power of a worldly passion, on the one hand, to blind the intel- 
lect, and of the enlightening influence, on the other hand, of a pure affec- 
tion, p. 95, sq., — is very beautiful and pertinent ; but our limits will not 
permit us to make further quotations, either on this point, or on what he 
has said of 44 the use of the imagination,” the so-called 44 double sense,” and 
“the dramatic element in interpreting the Bible.” One sentence more 
only we will add, which has a bearing on a common objection urged against 
this book. 44 Objections,” he says, 44 have been made to this Song, as being 
too luscious in its imagery, and leaning to the sensual side, but surely by 
critics who never put their antique shoes on.” We commend to the reader 
this sentence and what follows, pp. 168 — 170, where we think that, for a 
pure mind, the author meets and answers this objection in a manner at 
once brief and thorough. 

On pp. 91 — 94 are some remarks on the different constitutional tastes of 
different minds, that are well worth pondering. The author tells us he is 
far from thinking that a man is not a Christian because he does not relish 
this book. Before he presents it to him with the least hope of profit, he 
wishes to know the type of his piety. Some minds have no relish for its 
beautiful conceptions. For them the Bible has other portions. But other 
minds must have one such book as this for their comfort and edification. 
Let them enjoy it. 

In the above remarks we have purposely abstained from expressing any 

56 * 
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opinion on the author’s assumption that the heroine whose marriage to 
Solomon gave, as he supposes, occasion to this divine allegory was not, as 
many have supposed, an Egyptian princess, but “ a rural lass, having that 
mixture of rusticity and refinement which marks the daughter of some 
sheik, — just such qualities as would now characterize an Arab princess.” 
— p. 7. Of the scope of this Song we are more certain than of its occa- 
sion. It may or may not have had, on the human side, a special historic 
origin. But even if it did, the Shulamite whose praises it celebrates is 
raised by the process of idealizing far above any mortal woman, and has 
qualities and actions ascribed to her that are very appropriate and beauti- 
ful, taken allegorically, but very strange and extravagant upon any literal 
interpretation. 

The second part of Dr. Withington’s work, entitled “ The Version f 
occupies only 50 pages, or not one fourth part of the space allotted to 
“ The Manuduction.” To the last named part the reader must look for a 
full discussion of the principles upon which the Song of Solomon is to be 
interpreted. The author has proceeded upon the supposition that if these 
are correctly apprehended the main difficulty is overcome. The Com- 
mentary connected with the version is more expository than exegeticol , 
laboring not so much to explain the grammatical meaning of particular 
words and phrases as to bring out the general scope and aim of the Song. 
The author’s general plan is to give first the literal meaning, according to 
his hypothesis of an Arab princess, and then the spiritual sense that lies 
under it. This latter he has, we think, developed in an able and satisfac- 
tory manner. As a translation, this part of the work is not all that could 
be desired. The translator’s office is to reproduce, as faithfully as possible, 
the Hebrew text in an English dress. It does not belong to him to sum 
up the meaning of the original in equivalent expressions, nor to interweave 
the version with his own explanations. Both these works belong to the 
commentator'. The reader wishes first to know, as precisely as possible, 
what the original text says, and then he is ready to hear the expositor’s 
explanations. For example : in ch. 7 : 8, 9, the bridegroom thus addresses 
the bride : “ This thy stature is like to a palm-tree, and thy breasts to 
grape clusters. I said, I will ascend into the palm-tree, I will take hold of 
the boughs thereof ; and let now thy breasts be like clusters of the vine, 
and the smell of thy breath (literally, thy nose) like apples;” 1 — glowing 
imagery, no doubt, but pure, for it represents pure love. As the author 
has well said, p. 168, “ So much ardor was never expressed in such refined 
language ; that is, primitive refinement.” In the version, however, he has 
“ softened and generalized ” this passage into the following : “ Thy height 
is like the palm, and thy bosom like clustering grapes. I will taste that 
breath like the flavor of apples.” Against this we protest, first, as being 
no translation ; secondly, as injuring the cause which it is intended to help, 
and which, on p. 168, he has so ably vindicated. 


1 Yersc 6, preceding this passage, is omitted entirely. Whether by oversight, 
or by the process of “ softening and generalizing,” we cannot say. 
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Again, the simple rendering of chap. 1:1, first clause, is, as in our ver- 
sion, “ Let him kiss me with the kisses (nip^U^S, more literally, with some 
of the kisses) of his mouth.” The translator says, “ liis sacred mouth ; 99 
correctly, no doubt, as an expositor , but not as a translatin' . Once more, 
chap. 5 : 9, he renders the words flBjn, not as elsewhere, “ O thou 

most beautiful of women,” but “ thou beauty,” because, as he tells us in the 
notes, “we must suppose the word ironical.” Whether the words be 
ironical or not, it is the office of the version to give them as they stand. 
On the same principle he renders these same words, chap. 6 : 1 , “ O thou 
fair among rustics ; 99 and chap. 7 : 2 (7 : 1 of the English version) 

“ O prince’s daughter,” he gives, “ O daughter of a generous sheik ; ” by 
which rendering he makes Solomon responsible for his theory concerning 
the Shulamite. 

There is another point on which we wish to add a word. The Hebrew 
accurately distinguishes the bridegroom from the bride ; first, by the terms 
used, TH, beloved, being constantly applied to him, and FQnx, love, 
female friend , dove, Jiks, spouse, etc., 1 to her ; secondly, by its dis- 

tinctions of gender. Here the author has sometimes failed through inad- 
vertence. Thus, not to mention other instances, he ascribes chap. 2:14 
to the bnde ; where a glance at the original shows that it is the language 
of the bridegroom addressing his bride. 

Considering the great excellence of this Commentary as a whole, we 
confidently anticipate that a second edition will be speedily called for. 
In that the solid learning and fine taste of Dr. Withington will be well 
employed in correcting these defects of the version. Such a correction 
will add much to the completeness of his work. 

The third part, entitled “ The Supplement ,” consists mainly of a vigorous 
argument for the true doctrine of inspiration, as opposed to rationalism 
and the mythical hypothesis. But on this our limits do not permit us to 
dwell. We earnestly commend the book to the favor of the Christian 
public, and trust it will have an abundant circulation. 


Sermons and Memoir of President Smith . 2 

President Smith belonged to that class of men, never more needed than 
at the present day, who, at the commencement of professional life, take a 
position, and stand upon it with mingled wisdom, firmness, and persever- 
ance, until the Great Taskmaster calls them to their rest. Such men, in 
the midst of the vacillations of society, constitute what in military phrase is 


1 The only apparent exception is the formula in Chap. 2:7, 3 : 5, 8 : 4, which 
should have been rendered, “ until she please ,” as any one may see by consulting 
the original ; and so it was translated in all the earlier English versions. 

* Select Sermons of the Kcv. Worthington Smith, D. D., late President of 
the University of Vermont. With a Memoir of his life, by Rev. Joseph Torrey, 
D. D. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1861. 
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called a point d* appui , — a basis for operations both defensive and offensive. 
In peaceful times, their strong, calm understanding and tranquil force pass 
unnoticed by the superficial eye, though all the while their influence is 
contributing to produce and preserve the very prosperity that somewhat 
conceals them from the public gaze, and allows the sciolist and charlatan to 
attract it. But in real emergencies, when reflection, foresight, prudence, 
and comprehensiveness are required, all eyes are turned to them, as those 
who hold the key to the difficult problem. 

Dr. Smith, soon after graduating at Andover Theological Seminary in 1 819, 
accepted an invitation to settle as pastor over a small and feeble church in 
St Albans, Vt., upon the frontiers of the United States, and in a region all 
of whose institutions were then unformed and somewhat chaotic. Here he 
stood for a quarter of a century, impressing his opinions and spirit not only 
upon the church and town which were the immediate field of his labors, 
but also, to no small extent, upon the whole commonwealth itself. After 
this long pastorate, he was elected to the presidency of the University of 
Vermont. Into this difficult sphere of labor he brought enlarged and lib- 
eral views of education, united with an uncommonly generous and paternal 
spirit in the management of young men. The short period of six yean 
which was allotted him by Providence, though not long enough to allow 
of the complete execution of his well-formed plans, was sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that the same talent for organizing and guiding, which had been 
so successful in the parish, would have produced like results in the college. 
In the commencement of this new career of usefulness, he was enfeebled 
by disease and cut down by death. Essentially a Roman in the structure 
and movements of his mind, the reputation which he has left behind him is 
massive and enduring. Probably no Vermont clergyman has inspired 
more general confidence in the integrity of his character, the probity of 
his motives, and the judiciousness of his plans. 

The sermons of Dr. Smith which are published in this handsome volume, 
are a faithful exponent of the traits of his mind, and the elements of his 
education. Selected out of a very large number, without reference to 
intrinsic superiority over others, they are simply specimens of a sermon- 
izing that was uniformly excellent. In this respect they are models for 
preachers. Dr. Smith never debilitated himself upon single discourses. 
The sermon, in his view of it, should be the even and spontaneous efflux 
of a mind constantly thinking, and steadily composing, as the weeks flow 
on. Of him it might with great truth be said, that one sermon was as 
excellent as another. Every Sabbath, he fed the people with knowledge 
and understanding. 

The memoir of President Smith, by his friend and colleage Professor 
Torrey, is the narrative of the quiet life of a pastor and preacher and 
teacher. The biographic materials in such instances are of necessity few, 
and contain little that is dazzling or startling. But there is a deeper 
charm than that of outward incidents, — the charm of what Wordsworth 
would call the growth of an individual mind. This species of interest per- 
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vades the sketch prefixed to the volume, — a sketch which, it is needless to 
say, is everywhere marked by that perfect taste and plain sense which is 
the matured fruit of a most profound and pure culture. 

Dr. Nast*8 Commentary on the New Testament. 1 

Dr. Nast, of Cincinnati, is preparing an elaborate German Commentary 
on the New Testament. We have received seven numbers, bringing the 
work down to Matt. 24 : 22 . The page is a large one, with closely printed 
double columns, and the seventh number closes with page 448 . When we 
assure our readers that the style is neither diffuse nor wordy, that the 
sentences are neatly compacted, and the ideas expressed with commenda- 
ble brevity, they can judge for themselves of the greatness of the labor 
expended upon the work, and the amount of information it must contain. 
The first 158 pages are occupied with the discussion of preliminary topics 
which, till recently, have been scarcely noticed in English commentaries, 
but which the skeptical criticism of the last half century has rendered 
absolutely necessary to any intelligent estimate of the Bible. Among 
these topics are the following: The ground on which the canon of the 
New Testament rests ; The apostolic origin of the New Testament writ- 
ings — external and internal evidence of it; Incorruptness of the New 
Testament text; Refutation of the so-called myth hypothesis; Historical 
credibility of the Gospels ; One Jesus Christ the subject of the gospel his- 
tory ; The inspiration or divine authority of the New Testament; The rela- 
tion of the New Testament to the Old ; The interpretation of the Bible. 

Each of these topics is discussed very fully, with competent learning, 
and with direct reference to the most recent developments of that school 
of skeptical criticism which, after having nearly played itself out in Ger- 
many, is beginning to start on a new career in England. 

Dr. Nast possesses a combination of qualifications for this work which 
can scarcely be found united in any other man. Bom and reared in Ger- 
many, and educated in one of the most celebrated of its universities 
(Tubingen), an intimate friend and for six years the classmate and room- 
mate of the celebrated Dr. D. F. Strauss, he early became familiar with all 
the phases of Teutonic idealism, mysticism, and rationalism ; and after his 
education there had been completed, he emigrated to America, was con- 
verted, and became a man of evangelical piety, realistic activity, and com- 
mon sense. For about thirty years he has been laboring as a gospel min- 
ister in connection with the Methodists, and his labors have been abundant 
and most fruitful. The best results of all his learning and experience we 
have in the commentary before us. No more acceptable or useful present 
could he make to the land of his adoption. By all means the author 
should give us a good English edition of it 


1 Kririsch praktischer Commentar ueber das Neue Testament von Wilhelm 
Nast, Doktor der Theologie. Cincinnati : Poe and Hitchcock. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

( )f the literary activity of German scholars we are continually receiving 
fresh evidences. Though a larger proportion of their works have a popu- 
lar character than was the case formerly, their contribution of erudite pro- 
ductions to the literature of the times is by no means inconsiderable. We 
have received the first half of Stahe^in’s Life of Calvin (Johannes Calvin 
von E. Stahelin), which makes a good octavo volume of 544 pages. This 
delicate and difficult undertaking has fallen into good hands. Except 
Jules Bonnet, the editor of Calvin's Letters, few persons, probably, are so 
well acquainted with the original sources of information respecting Calvin’s 
life as this writer. In the art of arranging his materials, and executing his 
task as a biographer, he greatly excels his predecessor, Dr. Henry. In 
fact, the plan and character of the two works are so different, that they do 
not stand at all in each other’s way. Henry's rich collection of materials 
will probably never lose its value ; but he who wishes to see John Calvin 
placed before him just as he was, and to follow him closely through his 
career in life, will be thankful for such a guide as he will find in this 
volume. 

The year 1860, being the three-hundredth since the death of Melanch- 
thon, was prolific in literary monuments to his memory. Of the many 
minor works setting forth his merits as a reformer in theology and lit- 
erature, those of Czerwenka (Melanchthon nach seinem Leben und 
Wirken), of Meurer (Melanchthon’s Leben), of Heppe (Melanchthon, 
der Lehrer Deutschlands), of Thilo (Melanchthon in Dienste der heili- 
gen Schrift) and of Planck (Melanchthon Preceptor Germaniac) are 
the best. Nothing, however, in this line, will be received with greater 
enthusiasm than the complete life of Melanchthon by Professor Schmidt, 
which has just come from the press (Melanchthon, Leben und ausgewahlte 
Schriften. pp. 722, Ebberfeld, 1861). The biography is very properly 
more historical than theological. The method of treatment is similar to 
that adopted by the author in his life of Peter Martyr. There are no 
select works of Melanchthon in the volume, as the title would lead one to 
expect, but interesting passages are interwoven with the narrative. There 
is no attempt to give a history of the Reformation, or an account of Luther, 
in this biography. Presupposing a knowledge of these subjects, the author 
wisely determined to present Melanchthon’s individuality to the reader, as 
distinctly and completely as possible. The chief prominence, therefore, is 
given to those scenes and events in which he was the principal actor. 
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Two biographies of Blaurer appeared during the last; year, both founded 
on original investigations, the one by Prof. T. Keim (Ambrosius Blaurer, 
der schwabische Reformator, pp. 156) being the briefer, the other, by 
Prcssel (Ambrosius Blaurer’s des schwabischen Reformatory Leben und 
Schriften. pp. 611) being much the larger, and more satisfactory to the 
student of history. 

Professor Wilhelm Vischer’s History of the University of Basle from its 
Origin in 1460 to the Reformation in 1529 (Geschichte der Universitat 
Basel von der Grundung 1460 bis zur Reformation 1529) is a well-written 
volume. Being prepared with reference to the fourth centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of the University, which took place last year, it 
appears in a more splended style of typographical execution than is usual 
in works of this nature. It is specially interesting to those who wish to 
know the state of learning from the beginning of the Revival of Letters to 
the Reformation. It gives glances also of several characters who figured 
in the Reformation. 

Still more important is F. W. Kampschulte's University of Erfurt in its 
Relation to Classical Learning and the Reformation (Die Universitat Erfurt 
in ihrem Verhaltnisse zu dem Humanismus und der Reformation), in two 
small volumes, the first of which, entitled Der Humanismus, appeared in 
1858; the second, entitled Die Reformation, in 1860. It is a work of 
German diligence, furnishing much new information, and embracing topics 
of absorbing interest. The flourishing school of humanist* and Latin 
poeis at Erfurt, and the studies of Luther in the midst of them, and his 
subsequent contests with the theologians of the university, lend a peculiar 
charm to the narrative. The first volume possesses the most novelty, inas- 
much as Jurgens left less to be gleaned after him, on the subject of Luther, 
than was left by the writers who have treated of classical studies at Erfurt. 

Von Polenz's valuable History of French Calvinism till the Revolution 
(Geschichte des franzosichen Calvinismus bis zur National versammlung i. 
J. 1789) has reached to the third volume, part second. To a considerable 
extent, it follows manuscript authorities. 

H. Heppe has just published two excellent volumes under the general 
title of Writings Relating to the Calvinistic Theology (Schriften zur 
reformirten Theologie). The first volume contains a collection of the 
Confessions of the Reformed Church of Germany, the second a systematic 
exhibition of the Calvinistic theology according to the teachings of the 
older theologians (Die Dogmatlk der evangel i>ch reformirten Kirche dar- 
gestellt und aus den Quellen belegt). Schweizer has given the Calvinistic 
theology in the garb of modern philosophy. Heppe has followed the 
method of Hase’s Hutterus Redivivus, and has consequently given us the 
old Calvinistic orthodoxy in its purity, without mingling with it his own 
opinions. His method is “ purely objective,” as the Germans would say. 

The second volume of Ranke's History of England during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (Englische Geschichte vornehmlich im sechszehn- 
ten und siebenzehnten Jahrhunderts) will be welcomed by every lover of 
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history. It affords one true pleasure to contemplate England, in this 
important period of her history, as seen by the eye of a foreign, philosoph- 
ical historian. Such a writer observes relations to other countries not 
noticed by the native historian. The period embraced in this volume 
extends from the latter part of the reign of James I. to the commencement 
of the civil war under Charles I. 

Of Bernhardy*s History of Greek Literature (Grundriss der Grischischen 
Literatur), the first volume of the third edition has made its appearance. 
It seems to be designed to go with the second edition of the other two vol- 
umes published in 1856 and 1859. This new volume, which is a greater 
improvement upon the second edition of the same than the second was 
upon the first, is wholly taken up with a general view of Greek literature 
through the entire period of its history. On this account it is the most 
interesting volume of the three for the general scholar. 

In the second edition of the history of Grecian Philosophy, by Zeller, 
formerly noticed in this journal, there was a chasm of all that related to 
the philosophy of Aristotle. This is now supplied by a volume of -350 
pages, and is one of the most important parts of the whole work. 

Grasse, the author of the great work on the history of literature, and of 
the Tresor de Livres Rares et Prdcieux, has just published a very useful 
and valuable volume, entitled Orbis Latinus, or a dictionary of the Latin 
names of cities, countries, mountains, rivers, etc., of all parts of the worid, 
with a complete German-Latin index. 

A. Schleicher’s German Language • (Die Deutsche Sprache) is a critical 
and philosophical work in a popular form, differing in manner from 
Trench’s various works on the English language by dealing more in prin- 
ciples, and less in details. In an elaborate introduction, occupying a third 
of the volume, he discusses the subject of language in general, the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, the German, the High German, and the 
science of language. In the body of the work, there is a systematic view 
of the changes which the language underwent in passing from the older to 
the more modern forms. It is designed to aid the German student in 
understanding the old German, — that of the later middle ages, — and in 
tracing the history of the German words now in use. The laws of change, 
as applied to vowels and consonants, are more noticed than the forms of 
individual words. 

K.» Matthes’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle for the year 1860, the seventh 
number of the series, gives a full account of the events of the year in the 
religious world, particularly in Germany. 
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ARTICLE I. 

A SKETCH OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

DT REV. DAVID C. SCUDDER, MISSIONARY OF A. B. C. F. M. 

[Concluded from Yol. XVIII. p. 595.] 

In a previous Article we endeavored to trace the history of 
philosophy in India from its origin in the speculative writ- 
ings of the Vedic age until it assumed its earliest scientific 
form in the S&nkhya system, and a later and practical 
development in the Buddhistic reformation and the theistic 
Yoga philosophy. We recognized in the rationalistic S&n- 
khya philosophy a speculative reaction against the extreme 
ritualistic tendencies of the age in which it arose, and in 
Buddhism a moral reform, which was at bottom a bold pro- 
test against the arrogant pretensions of a favored class, and 
which sought to substitute a rigid moral code without a 
religion in the place of an effeminate superstition which en- 
slaved the masses, while the Yoga philosophy found an 
explanation in considering it as an attempt to unite the 
deductions of reason with the received dogmas of religion, 
and thus restore the broken harmony between the priesthood 
Vol. XVIIL No. 72. 57 
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and the people. There is good reason to believe that the 
order in which we considered these developments was the 
order of history, reasoning mainly from internal affinities 
between them : but we come now to consider a system of 
philosophy, or pair of systems, whose position in history is 
a little more uncertain, but which we are justified iu placing 
between the Sankhya and the latest system, the Vedanta. 

These two systems are the Vaiseshika and Nyaya. 
The former of these has for its reputed author, Kan&da, and 
is distinctively a system of physics. The latter is attributed 
to one GStama, and frequently passes under the title of 
Hindu Logic. But this title of Logic is a misnomer, and has 
gained GStama a deal of undeserved condemnation, given 
under the impression that he preferred to give a complete 
exposition of the laws of thought. At the same time, the 
Nyaya does pay special attention to the principles of logic, 
and as a system enjoys a high repute in India, being the first 
system which engages the attention of the young student of 
philosophy. 

These two systems are even more closely allied than are 
the Sankhya and Yoga, and we shall accordingly consider 
them together. 

The original Sfitras of GStama are given us by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, together with an illustrative commentary. 1 * * * * * * He 
has also translated a succinct compendium embracing both 
the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika systems, 9 and has published a 
synopsis of science based on the Ny&ya, for use in the 
Benares college. 8 Dr. Roer, secretary of the oriental depart- 
ment of the Bengal Asiatic Society, has translated an inde- 
pendent treatise upon the Nyaya by the commentator upon 
the Sutras, who flourished, according to Dr. Roer, about two 


1 The Aphorisms of the Nyftya Philosophy. (Allahabad.) 

* Lectures upon the Nyftya Philosophy, embracing the text of the Tarka 

San grab a. This we have failed to obtain, but have procured a translation 

from a Hindi version, made by Fitz Edward Hall, an American scholar at 

Calcutta. 

8 A Synopsis of Science, in 8anskrit and English, reconciled with the truths 

to be found in the Nydya Philosophy. Also in Hindi and translated. 
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hundred years ago. 1 * The treatise is celebrated throughout 
Bengal, every well-read pundit knowing it by heart. It is 
also accompanied by a further commentary. Besides these, 
we have the translations of Ward, and the analysis of Cole- 
brooke, who is fuller upon this than upon any other system. 
We must add, that the best analytical statement of the two 
philosophies that we know of, is furnished us by Dr. Roer in 
an introduction to his translation. A more accessible and 
quite lucid exposition is that by Max Muller, in an appen- 
dix to the work on logic by Mr. Thomson. 9 Barthelemy 
St. Hilaire has also presented us with a criticism of the 
system and a translation of the Sutras. 3 Many of his 
remarks are instructive, but his occasional misunderstanding 
of radical points in the system, make one cautious in perus- 
ing his essay. How much he relied on the assistance of the 
learned Burnouf in his translation (to whom he acknowl- 
edges himself indebted), we cannot say ; but some of the 
aphorisms are an egregiously incorrect rendering of the text 
The Sutras of Gotama commence in true Hindu style. 
The first aphorism reads as follows : “ From knowledge of 
the truth in regard to evidence, the ascertainable doubt mo- 
tive, example, dogma, confutation, ascertainment, disquisi- 
tion, controversy, cavil, fallacy, perversion, futility, and 
occasion for rebuke, there is the attainment of the summum 
bvnumP This compact statement is a complete summary of 
the whole system, which is again unfolded in Book First, 
and still more in detail in the remaining five books. So 
orderly and lucid is this synopsis, that Dr. Ballantyne is fully 
justified in taking earnest exception to Ritter’s hasty con- 
demnation of the system as “ tedious, loose, and unme- 
thodical.” 4 


1 Bhasha Parricch&la, or Division of the Categories of the Ny&ya Philosophy. 
Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 33 and 35. We havo failed also to procure the Aphor- 
isms of the Vaiseshika, Part I. of which has been translated by Dr. Ballantyne. 

* Outline of the Laws of Thought. London 1857, Appendix on Hindu 
Logic. 

* Memories de Y Academic des Sciences de l’lnstitut de France, 1841. 

4 Ritter. Hist, of Anc. Phil. Vol.1V. p. 366. 
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Each of the above-mentioned objects of knowledge Gd- 
tama considers in turn, and the most important portion of 
his treatise is occupied in discussing the “ ascertainable,” 
which he divides as follows : “ soul, body, sense, sense- 
object, knowledge, the mind, activity, fault, transmigration, 
fruit, pain, and beatitude, are that regarding which we are 
to have right knowledge.” 

Instead, however, of following the Sutras of Gdtama, we 
have thought it preferable to take the more compact Tarka 
Sangraha, which follows in the main the same method as 
the Bhasha Parricch&la. The Tarka Sangraha starts in true 
Aristotelian fashion, by presenting us with seven “ catego- 
ries,” under which all that is conceivable may be arranged. 
These are : “ Substance, Quality, Action, Genus, Differ- 
ence or Individuality, Co-inherence or Intimate Relation, 
and, though excluded by some, Non-Existence.” 

Substance is defined to be “the substrate of qualities, and 
to have substantiality.” So the Nyaya, Kanada adds “ ac- 
tions ” to qualities. Qualities, it is said, “ abide in sub- 
stance, and are without qualities and actions.” Their 
existence is known by perception, while by inference from 
them substance is proved to exist. This definition of sub- 
stance and quality, as purely relative terms, expresses truth- 
fully the only condition under which we are able to conceive 
them. 1 “ Action produces motion.” But Substance was 
defined as having also Substantiality, by which was intended 
the fourth category, Genus. Genus was by no means 
regarded as simply a conception of the mind, a condition 
under which it was possible to classify objects, but which 
had no correspondent reality in the world of existence ; Gd- 
tama and KanSda were both thorough-going realists, and 
affirmed stoutly that Genus had actual, positive existence, 
independent of any mind that conceived it It was asserted, 
also, to have a twofold character, to be eternal in eternal 
things, non-eternal in things transient 

Individuality resides in all substances in their eternal, 


1 Hamilton. Discussions on Philosophy, p. 580. 
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nnperceived, atomic form. But G3tama feels a difficulty. 
Having assumed, his substances and given them qualities 
and actions, having also predicated genus and particularity 
of substance, quality, and action, the question arose: By 
what principle is this connection of substance with quality, 
etc., effected? To solve the difficulty, he contrives another 
category, and names it Co-Inherence or Intimate Relation, 
that relation which unites the above-mentioned categories. 
We at once inquire: “But what binds this Intimate Relation 
itself with substance on the one hand, and quality, etc., on 
the other?” G6tama is silent, and of course at fault; yet it is 
certainly to his credit that he felt the necessity of meeting 
the difficulty, and made the attempt. The last category is 
Negation or Non-Existence, the contradictory of the six pre- 
ceding. 

Let us now return, and treat more in detail these categories. 
Substances are nine : “ Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, Time, 
Place, Soul, Mind.” The first five are the material elements, 
which find a place in every system of Hindu philosophy ; but 
while other systems are content with a bare enumeration, or 
the briefest description of them, the Ny&ya looks further, and 
inquires into their interior nature. The elements, except 
Ether, it affirms to be of two kinds — eternal and non-eternal. 
In the latter form they appear in perceptible, gross matter, 
and are cognizable in three aspects : as organism, organ, and 
inorganic matter. The Earth, for instance, is seen as organism 
in the body ; as organ, it is the apprehender of smell ; as 
inorganic, it is seen in stones, clods, etc. Considered as 
eternal, the elements are affirmed to be atomic. This theory 
of atoms, though accepted by Gotama, would seem to be 
the distinctive property of Kan&da, who is specially engaged 
with physics. According to him, “ an atom is what exists, 
has no cause, and is without commencement and end ; an 
atom is contrary to what has a measure.” 1 GStama defines 
it, more briefly, as “what is absolutely beyond being cut.” 2 
Their existence is argued upon the ground that otherwise 


1 Bh&sha Par. p. 14, note. * S&tras. Aph. 82. 

57* 
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there would be a “regressus in infinitum,” which is the 
Hindu’s special horror. As the Yoga argument for the 
being of God was that we must conceive of infinite mag- 
nitudes just as we do of an infinite parvitude, so here the 
same reasoning is applied in the reverse order. Moreover, 
it will not do, they tell us, to assume an infinite divisibility 
of matter, else there would be no difference between an 
elephant and a gnat, between a mustard-seed and Mount 
Meru. A single atom is invisible, and is not considered as 
a substance. The smallest substance is a compound of 
two atoms ; the next of three double atoms : this is the 
smallest perceptible substance , 1 and of the size of a mote 
in the sunbeam. 

We have, then, in India a theory of physics not unlike 
the Greek theory as held by Leucippus and Democritus. 
Both theories assume an atom as the ultimate substance ; 
but the Indian is superior to the Greek, in that it is not so 
grossly material, nor so prominent an element of the gen- 
eral system. Democritus did not hesitate to assume motion 
as inherent in atoms, and to affirm the soul itself to be “a 
composite body of a finer species, similar to the particles in 
the sunbeam, and which, residing in the grosser body of 
animated beings, is the cause of their motions .” 2 Kanada 
is decidedly above him in both denying the atomic nature 
of the soul, and in referring all combination and activity of 
atoms to a superintending Deity. This will appear in the 
sequel. 

The Elements are regarded as the sites of qualities. 
Thus earth has the quality of smell. Its site is in the 
forepart of the nose. The quality of water is savor, whose 
sense resides in the tip of the tongue. The quality of light 
is color, the sense of which, sight, resides in the forepart of 
the pupil of the eye. Air has tangibility, and the sense is 
found throughout the whole body. The fifth element, 
ether, whose presence in all the Hindu cosmogonies is 
constantly surprising us, differs in the Ny&ya view from 


1 Coleb. Essays, p. 176. * Ritter. Hist. Anc. Phil. Yol. L p. 560. 
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the other four. Although eternal, it is not atomic, but is 
infinite, “filling out space, and cau therefore be distin- 
guished from space only by a less degree of density.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Roer, this notion of a sublimated essence 
was no essential ingredient of the Nyfiya scheme, but was 
assumed “ historically, or as a part of the views on matter 
which had been formed previously.” He thinks the theory 
more ancient than the doctrine of the soul. 1 Ether has 
the quality of sound. The organ of hearing is ethereal, 
being a portion of the ether confined in the hollow of the 
ear, endued with a peculiar and unseen virtue. The argu- 
ment for the existence of ether is based’ on the existence of 
sound ; as sound cannot be apprehended by either of the 
other organs, or be an attribute of either of the above four 
elements, there must be assumed a special substratum, and 
that is ether. The question : Is sound eternal ? — a pet sub- 
ject of the Mimansfi — is here mooted, but we defer comment 
upon it until we consider the latter system. 

Time and Space, the next following substances, are said 
to be each “ one, all-pervading, and eternal.” “ Time is 
thought, the producer of all that may be produced, and the 
support of the worlds. It is the cause of the knowledge of 
priority and posteriority ; it has many names, as that of day, 
etc. Space is the cause of the notion of distance and prox- 
imity. It obtains various designations, as east, west, etc.” 2 
The Sutras of G6tama have a brief discussion of the 
possibility of time present. “ There is no time present 
(says the sceptic), because of a thing falling we can dem- 
onstrate only the time through which it has fallen and that 
through which it has to fall.” To this G8tama replies : 
“ Those two also (the past and future) would not be, if the 
present were not, because they are relative to it.” The 
sceptic rejoins : That since the past and future are substan- 
tiated sufficiently by their relation each to the other, they 
have no necessary relation to any present. But the reply is 
that that would be a mere reasoning in a circle — from past 


J BhzUha Par. p. x. 2 Ibid. 44—48. 
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to present, and from present to past. “ Well,” says the ob- 
jector, “what were the loss if these two also did not exist?” 
To which the reply is : “ Were there no present (as then 
there would not be), there would be no cognition of any- 
thing, because perception would be impossible.” 1 

The eighth substance is Soul. In their statements re- 
specting this essential doctrine, GStama and Kanada ap- 
proach the most closely of all Hindu philosophers to the 
Christian dogma. They are par excellence the Theists of 
India. Says the Tarka Sangraha, concisely : “ The sub- 
stratum of knowledge they call Soul. It is of two kinds, 
the animal soul and the supreme soul. The supreme soul 
is God, the omniscient. He is One only, and devoid of joy 
or sorrow. And the animal soul is distributed to each 
body. It is all-pervading and eternal.” 2 

The Nyaya agrees with the S&nkhya philosophy in assert- 
ing the individuality and eternity of souls; it goes wholly 
beyond it in affirming with equal explicitness the existence 
of a Supreme Spirit. It agrees again with the Yoga in 
declaring this supreme soul to be omniscient; but it goes 
equally beyond it in declaring elsewhere that God is the 
ruler and prime mover of the universe. Creation out of 
nothing was never dreamed of, yet atoms, the material of 
creation, had in themselves no inherent energy nor plastic 
power ; combination of atoms must be effected in order to 
creation, yet no combination could occur unless Deity in- 
terpose, unite, and cause motion. Again, mind, the instru- 
ment of soul’s knowledge, could never act as that instru- 
ment unless Deity effect what was termed the union of 
soul and mind. Thus this conception of a God was no 
adventitious addition to the scheme ; it was an essential 
element, and a striking feature of it. The argument in 
proof of his existence, as stated by the authorities of this 
school, is strictly and solely d posteriori: thus, one work 
states that “ such productions as a water-jar are produced 
by a maker, and so also are the vegetable sprouts and the 

1 Sfttras. Aph. 39—44. Sec Hamilton. Discussions, etc. p. 518. 

a Tark. Sang, p 7. 
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earth, etc., and to make them is not possible for such as we 
are ; hence the existence of the Lord as the maker of these 
is demonstrated.” 1 

In the Nyaya philosophy there is a decided advance upon 
the atheistic and vague dogmas of the Sankhya and Yoga 
schemes, and as infinite a superiority to the later pantheism 
of the Vedanta ; indeed, this spiritual conception of God as 
a free being, wholly distinct from nature, and also the sole 
former of the material world, strikes us with peculiar force, 
standing thus in solitary grandeur in the midst of such 
generally gross and crude notions as prevail in India ; where, 
indeed, outside of Christianity, will you find so pure and 
exalted theism ? The faulty conception of God as devoid 
of all emotion, the Ny&ya shares in common with all Hindu 
theories; in their view, it militates with his perfection. 

The existence of the animal soul is argued in various 
ways. The general proof is as follows : “ Desire, Aversion, 
Volition, Pleasure, Pain, and Knowledge are the sign of the 
Soul.” 2 Its existence as separate from body is argued on 
the ground that sin remains after the body dies. But it is 
eternal, and the proof of this is also various. The fact that 
“joy, fear, and grief arise to him that is born, through rela- 
tion to his memory of things previously experienced,” proves 
its eternity; also, ‘‘because of the desire for milk caused by 
the practice of eating it, in one that has (been born after 
having) died.” 3 The animal soul is said to be distributed 
to each body, and thus, as an individual, suffers the rewards 
of good and bad deeds, transmigrating until, by the attain- 
ment of supreme knowledge, it is released from connection 
with matter. It is also infinite, but only as genus and in 
quantity, the union of identity between the animal and 
supreme soul being clearly denied, and the literal individu- 
ality of the animal soul clearly affirmed. 

The ninth and last in the list of substances is Mind. Soul 
was defined as “ the substratum of knowledge.” But the 


1 Ballantyne. Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, p. 12. 

* SAtras. Aph. Book I. Aph. 10. 

* Ibid, Book III. Aph. 19 — 28. 
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soul can know only by virtue of its instrument ; this instru- 
ment is mind. Says the Tarka Sangraha: “The sense which 
is the cause of the perception of pleasure and pain, etc^, 
they call the Mind. And it is innumerable — for this reason, 
that it remains with each soul. It is in the form of an 
atom, and is eternal .” 1 There are innumerable minds, but 
only one in each body, “ because,” says the Sutras, “ cogni- 
tions are not simultaneous,” which they might be, were 
there a plurality of minds to each body. Some one inter- 
poses and denies the correctness of his premiss; “we do 
perceive simultaneously several acts of cognition.” But the 
answer is : “ The apprehension thereof is in consequence of 
the rapid succession, as in seeing a circle in the case of a 
firebrand .” 2 And for the same reason that the mind is one 
for each body, each mind is an atom, which only could pre- 
vent more than one thought at a time from crowding in 
upon the soul . 3 4 This theory of the mental faculties, which 
considers the mind as the sole mediator between the soul 
and the external world, is perhaps less arbitrary, in our view, 
than that of the Sankhya, which felt itself obliged to as- 
sume a separate organism for each mental act, adding to 
mind also intellect and self-consciousness. The relative 
position of Soul and Mind, according to the Nyaya, is well 
expressed by Dr. Ballantyne. “In the Hindu systems, the 
soul is the self and the mind is the organ or faculty which, 
standing between the self and the deliverances of sense, 
prevents those deliverances from crowding in pell-mell.” In 
the same connection he remarks, that “the English reader,” 
he might have added, missionary, “ who is accustomed to 
hear the words soul and mind employed interchangeably, 
must not carry this laxness of phraseology into any Indian 
dialect, if he desires to be understood.”* 


1 T«rk. Sang. p. 7. 

* SAtras, Book III. Aph. 12S— 132. 

8 By a strange oversight, Ritter states it to be “a principle of the NyAya, that 
the soul is an atom.” A more thorough study of Colebrooke would have pre. 
ventrd such a misconception. Hist. Anc. Phil. Vol. IV. p. 376. 

4 Christianity and Hindu Phil. p. xxiii. 
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Before concluding the consideration of Substance, it will 
be well to remark that the Ny&ya occupies as high ground 
upon the question of the reality of the external world, as it 
does upon the doctrine of God. The doubt is raised in the 
Sutras, whether things are anything other than ideas. They 
may, it is suggested, be “ like the conceit of things in a 
dream, or like jugglery, or the city of the celestial quiristers, 
or the mirage.” But GStarna replies that the non-existence 
of the external cannot be proved, whether there be proof of 
the fact or not ; for, if you say that there is such proof, then, 
by your own admission, that proof exists, and that is exter- 
nal ; if you say there is no proof, then the lack of evidence 
of the non-existence of the external proves the contrary. 
GStama also combats the Mftdhyamika by name, who, it 
may be remembered, were a sect of Buddhists and denied 
not merely the existence of the external world, but also the 
thinking subject. G6tama says that u as in the case of the 
external, so there is no reasonable denial of the existence of 
knowledge, because we are conscious of the reality of its 
cause. 1 

We come next to the category of Quality. 

Qualities, according to the Tarka Sangraha, are twenty- 
four in number. “ Color, Savor, Odor, Tangibility, Number, 
Dimension, Severalty, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, 
Posteriority, Weight, Fluidity, Viscidity, Sound, Under- 
standing, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort, Merit and 
Demerit, Faculty.” 9 Color is said to inhere in earth, water, 
and light ; Savor, in earth and water ; Odor, in earth ; Tan- 
gibility, in earth, water, light, and air. In earth, these four 
qualities are said to be produced by maturation, and are 
then transient ; in the other elements they are not thus 
produced, and are eternal in eternal things, transient in 
transient. 

Omitting any notice of the intervening qualities, we pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of Understanding, under 
which the Nyaya develops its theory of knowledge. 
“ Knowledge, which is the cause of every conception (that 

1 SOtras, Book IV. Aph. 91 — 103. * Tarka Sangraha, p. 3. 
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can be put in words), they call understa titling. It is of two 
kinds — Remembrance and Notion. The knowledge which 
is produced only by its own antecedence, they call Remem- 
brance; and knowledge which is different from that is called 
Notion. This is of two kinds — right and wrong. Right 
notion is of four kinds, according to the divisions of Per- 
ceptions, Inferences, Conclusions from similarity, and author- 
itative assertions understood.” 1 

In this enumeration of the sources of knowledge, the 
Nyaya differs from all other schools; it differs from the 
S&nkhya, which reduces all to three heads — Perception, In- 
ference, and Right Affirmation, including under the latter 
the verbal testimony and comparison of the Nyaya ; it dif- 
fers from the Vaiseshika even, it would seem, 2 which would 
exclude Comparison from a separate mention, including it 
in Inference; it differs from the Mtm&nsfi, which would add 
Rumor, Conjecture, Probability and Non-Existence, GStama 
affirming that Rumor is nothing else than Testimony, and 
the other three, Inference ; it differs, finally, from the mate- 
rialist Ch&rv&ka, who admits only Perception. 3 

The Tarka Sangraha, referring to the causes of Percep- 
tion, etc., pauses to define a cause. “ That which is inva- 
riably antecedent to some product, and is not otherwise 
constituted, is the cause.” u Cause is of three kinds, accord- 
ing to the distinction of intimate, non-intimate, and instru- 
mental. That in which an effect intimately relative to it 
takes its rise, is an intimate cause (of that effect), as threads 
are of cloth, and the cloth itself of its own color. Where 
this intimate relation exists, that cause which is associated 
in one and the same object (as a necessarily immanent 
cause) with such effect or cause, is non-intimate. Thus the 
conjunction of the threads is the non-intimate cause of the 
cloth, and the color of the threads that of the color of the 


1 Tarka Sangraha, p. 10. 

* The Tark. Sang, however agrees with the Sfttras. 

3 Sfttras, Book II. Sections I — XI. Sec S&nkhya K&rik&, p. 20. The men- 
tion in the text, by name or reference, of the Vaiseshika and MimAns&, would 
indicate the priority of the Ny&ya to these systems. 
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cloth. The cause which is distinct from both of these is 
the instrumental cause, as the weaver’s brush, the loom, etc., 
are of cloth. Among these three kinds of causes, that only 
is called an instrumental cause which is not a universally 
concurrent cause or condition (of all effects, as God, time, 
place, etc., are).” 1 * 

To return to the theory of the Understanding. 

The first method of proof is Perception, or, as Dr. Bal- 
lantyne would prefer to call it, The Deliverance of Sense. 
It is thus defined : “ The cause of the knowledge called 
Sensation is an organ of sense; knowledge produced by the 
conjunction of an organ of sense and its object is Sensa- 
tion.” 8 It is of two kinds : determinate, the perception of an 
object as a certain thing; or indeterminate, the perception of 
an object as a something not fully known. These organs 
of sense are five in number, and are asserted to arise from 
the five elements, in opposition to the Sankhya theory, 
which produces them from Self-consciousness. From the 
above use of terms in the text, or rather in the translation , 
it might appear that Gotama confounds Sensation with 
Perception ; but that he in fact was aware of the distinction 
is evident from the method of his reply to an objector who 
asserted that the conjunction of a sense with its object was 
not the cause of Perception, because this union might exist 
and no perception follow. Gdtama replies that there would 
seem to be then no perception, because of the engrossing 
attention to some other object, thus asserting that perception 
always ensues upon sensation, but admitting the distinction 
between the two in consciousness. But what is this “ con- 
junction of an organ of sense with its object?” Gotama 
answers the question in a chapter upon the senses. He 
adduces sight as an illustration. Contrary to the Buddhist 
theory, that vision resides in the eye-ball, he affirms it to exist 
in the visual ray which proceeds from the eye-ball, and says 
that “ it is by contact of the ray and the object that it is ap- 
prehended,” which in his mind is simple sensation. Some 


1 Tart. Snngraha, p. 11. 1 Ibid, p. 12. 

Voi. XVIII. No. 72. 58 
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one doubts the existence of this visual ray, because it is not 
perceptible. GStama replies that its invisibility is no proof 
of its non-existence ; but asserts further that it is seen in 
some nocturnal animals, as cats and the like, which effectu- 
ally silences that objector. But that this distinction 
between sensation and perception is understood by the 
Hindu philosophers in general, is further evident from the 
definition of what they term “ a modification of the think- 
ing principle.” It may be remembered that, in the Yoga 
philosophy, concentration was defined as “ the hindering the 
modifications of the thinking principle,” which we promised 
to explain in treating of the Nyaya. This we cannot do 
better than in the language of a Vedanta work quoted by 
Dr. Ballantyne, in which the distinction between these 
separate acts of the mind is, we think, plainly stated. Says 
this treatise, which, though belonging to another school, 
equally well represents this : 

“ As the water of a reservoir, having entered by a chan- 
nel, tanks (designed for irrigation), becomes four-cornered or 
otherwise shaped just like these, so the manifesting internal 
organ (or mind) having gone through the sight or other 
channel to where there is an object, for instance, ajar, be- 
comes modified by the form of the jar or other object It is 
this altered state (of the mind), that is called its modifica- 
tion.” “ This manifesting internal organ,” continues Dr. 
Ballantyne, “ while it is regarded as moulding itself upon 
the object, is regarded as at the same time manifesting it as 
a mirror does. To a considerable extent this theory of the 
Understanding is analogous to the theory of vision enter- 
tained by those who regard the retina as reflecting to the 
intelligent principle those visible forms of which the retina 
itself is uncognizant; while the intelligent principle itself 
is cognizant of things visible only inasmuch as they are 
reflected to it by the retina. The ‘ modifications ’ are akin 
to Locke’s 4 ideas.’ ” 1 

The second method of proof is Inference, or, as it is 
termed, “ The Recognition of a sign.” An inference is 

Ved&nta S&ra. Aph. 108. b. Aphorisms of the Yoga, Book I. Aph. 8. b. 
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further defined as “knowledge that results from syllogizing, 
and the following is given as the ordinary form of a syl- 
logism : 

1. The mountain is fiery 

2. Because it smokes. 

3. Whatever smokes is fiery, as a culinary hearth. 

4. And this does so. 

5. Therefore it is fiery, as aforesaid. 

The five members of this syllogism are severally named : 

1. The Proposition. 

2. The Reason. 

3. The Example. 

4. The Application. 

5. The Conclusion. 

This tive-membered syllogisim has been the object at once 
of ridicule and extravagant laudation. Ritter, in his expo- 
sition of the Nyaya, founded upon Colebrooke, declares 
that the followers of this system “ can lay but slight claim 
to accuracy of exposition, as is proved clearly enough from 
the form of their syllogism, which is made to consist of five 
instead of three parts. Two of these are manifestly super- 
fluous, while by the introduction of an example in the third, 
the universality of the conclusion is vitiated.” 1 Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, also, while discussing the two possible forms 
of the syllogism, the analytic and synthetic, affirms that 
“ the Aristotelic syllogism is exclusively synthetic, the Epi- 
curean exclusively analytic, while the Hindu syllogism is 
merely a clumsy agglutination of these counter forms, being 
nothing but an operose repetition of the same reasoning 
enounced 1, analytically, 2, synthetically.” 9 

The simple and satisfactory reply to the adverse criticisms 
of these Western philosophers is, that this five-membered 
syllogism is not laid down by Gotama as a logical , but 
merely as a rhetorical form of argument. The misconcep- 
tion arises from the radical misunderstanding of the nature 

1 Hist. Anc. Phil. Vol. IV. p. 365. St. Hilaire pronounces like condemna- 
tion. Mcmoiro sur le NyAya. 

* Discussions, etc. p. 616. 
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of the Ny&ya scheme. This system does not profess to be 
an outline of the laws of thought ; its author in its enuncia- 
tion has in view solely the deliverance of the spirit from the 
entanglements of the flesh, and the best method for accom- 
plishing that deliverance ; this point he keeps steadily in his 
eye, and if he has occasion to state the process of reasoning, 
he discusses it, not as a bare fact of the mind, but in its 
bearing upon his main end ; he has in mind an opponent 
whom he is seeking to overthrow, or a disciple whom he is 
endeavoring to persuade. That this is the true solution of 
the difficulty, the correct explanation of this syllogism has 
been abundantly shown by Dr. Ballantyne in an able and 
eloquent appendix to his work upon Christianity and Hin- 
duism, and is placed beyond a doubt by the following pas- 
sage in the Tarka Sangraha, which we quote entire : 

“ An induction is of two kinds, inasmuch as it may be 
employed for one’s self and for another. That which is for 
one’s self is the cause of a private conclusion in one’s own 
mind. For example : having repeatedly and personally ob- 
served, in the case of culinary hearths and the like, that where 
there is smoke there is fire ; having gathered the invariable 
attended ness of smoke by fire ; having gone near a moun- 
tain and being doubtful as to whether there is fire in it; 
having seen smoke on the mountain, a man recollects the 
invariable attendedness, viz., ‘where there is smoke there is 
fire.’ This is called the ‘ pondering of a sign.’ Thence 
results the knowledge that ‘the mountain is fiery,’ which is 
the conclusion. This is the process of influence for one’s 
self. 

“ But after having, for one’s self inferred fire from smoke, 
when one makes use of the five-mqjnbered form of exposi- 
tion, with a view to the information of another, then is the 
process one of ‘ influence for the sake of another.’ For ex- 
ample: 1, The mountain has fire in it; 2, because it has 
smoke ; 3, whatever has smoke has fire, as a culinary hearth ; 
4, and so this has ; 5, therefore it is as aforesaid. By this 
exposition, in consequence of the sign (or token) here brought 
to his notice, the other also arrives at the knowledge that 
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there is fire.” 1 The criticism of Ritter that the presence of 
an example in the third member vitiates the conclusion, is 
answered in the last sentence of the above quotation, which 
asserts that this example is adduced, simply to remind the 
person of the fact of universality. 

Hindu writers have also stated in so many words that a 
perfect syllogism need embrace but three members, thus in 
a Vedanta treatise, it is said: “ Since no more than three 
members are required to set forth the general principle and 
its relevancy to the subject, the other two members are super- 
fluous.” 2 

But Dr. Ballantyne, who is enthusiastic in his defence of 
the Hindu system, affirms that the Hindu form of the three- 
membered syllogism is even more closely conformed to the 
actual process in thought, than is the Aristotelic. “ In 
thought” says Hamilton, “the syllogism is organically one; 
and it is only stated in an analytic and synthetic form, from 
the necessity of adopting the one order or the other, in ac- 
commodation to the vehicle of its expression — language.” 3 
Dr. Ballantyne takes up this statement, and avers that the 
Hindus have been the most succesful in attempting “ to em- 
body this organic unity of the syllogism in thought in a lin- 
guistic unity of expression. When they discuss the laws 
of the mind syllogising ‘/or itself ’ — i. e., 'to use Sir Wil- 
liam’s language, ‘ in thought,’ — they notify the organic unity 
of the process by wrapping the two premises in one sen- 
tence so constructed (viz., in the shape of a period), that, 
until the last word of the sentence is uttered, no demand is 
made — or, rather, no pretence exists — for either assent or 
dissent. In reference to the stock example above quoted, 
the premises 4 i» thought ’ are propounded, in their unity, by 
writers on the Nyaya, thus : ‘ By smoke, invariably at- 
tended by fire, is attended this mountain.’” 4 

1 Tarka Sangraha, p. 14. We quote the wording of Ballantyne : Christian- 
ity and Hinduism, p. 150. 

2 This, it should be stated, is later than the Ny&ya. 

3 Discussions, p. 616. 

4 Christianity and Hindu Philosophy, p. 145. Muller vindicates the Hindu 
form in his appendix to Phomsdu’s Logic. 

58 * 
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Before passing to the next method of proof, we must not 
forget to mention an interesting division of this “ Recogni- 
tion of a Sign,” into three parts. “ 1, Having as a sign the 
prior ; 2, having as a sign the posterior; 3, consisting in 
the perception of homogeneousness” 1 These terms, literally 
translated, correspond precisely with our inference “ d pri- 
ori” u d posteriori ,” and “ from analogy.” 

After enumerating at some length various fallacies, the 
Tarka Sangraha defines the third method of proof. u Com- 
parison, or the recognition of likeness, is the cause of an 
inference from similarity. Such an inference consists in the 
knowledge of the relation between a name and the thing 
so named;” 2 or, according to the Sutras: “The recogni- 
tion of likeness is the instrument in the ascertaining of that 
which is to be ascertained through its similarity to some- 
thing previously well known.” 

“ A man is told that the gavaya , or 4 bos gavaeus,’ is an 
animal like a cow. Going to the forest, he sees an animal 
like a cow. By means of the instrumental knowledge 
above described, he arrives at the conviction that 4 this thing 
is what is meant by the word gavaya? ” 3 

The last method of proof, included by the Vaiseshika 
under Inference, is Verbal Evidence, or Words. 

“ A word is the speech of one worthy. One worthy is 
a speaker of the truth. A speech is a collection of signifi- 
cant sounds ; as. for example, ‘ Bring the cow.’ A significant 
sound is that which is possessed of power. The power is 
the appointment, in the shape of God’s will, that such and 
such an import should be recognizable from such and such 
a significant sound.” Note the strange conceit that in the 
order of nature, the name precedes the object named. 

“ Notion ” was before stated to be divisible into two 
kinds : right notion and wrong notion. The four kinds of 
right notion we have now considered ; the Tarka Sangraha 
concludes the discussion by defining and describing briefly 
the three forms of incorrect notion, — doubt, mistake, and 
such opinion as is open to reductio ad absurdum . 

1 SAtras, Aph. 5. * Tarka Sangraha, p. 19. 

8 SAtras, Aph. 6. 
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This theory of the Understanding, it will be remembered, 
we have been considering under the general category of 
Qualities, where the Nyaya classes it. After Understand- 
ing come some others. These with Understanding are said 
to be “distinctive of God alone.” “Intellect, desire, and 
effect are of two kinds, eternal and transient; eternal in 
God, transient in mortals.” 

The remaining five categories, Action, Genus, Difference, 
Intimate Relation, and Non-existence, follow next in order 
of treatment ; but nothing of importance can be added to 
the definitions already given. 

The Tarka Sangraha, which we have followed in the 
main, is quite condensed toward the close, and throughout 
the treatise a single and straightforward course is pursued ; 
the original Sfitras however, dwell at some length upon 
Pleasure, Pain, and the methods of Emancipation, affirm- 
ing the Yoga doctrine to be praiseworthy, but enjoining a 
study of its own tenets as a practical aid in inducing the 
desired meditation. They also branch off frequently in 
curious discussions upon various topics, such as, “ the na- 
ture of a doubt,” “what is meant by wholes,” “the force of 
a word,” “ the possibility of atoms,” whether the world may 
not have originated from chance, “is everything eternal or 
uneternal?” “does the eternal exist?” etc., etc., to more 
than merely refer to which would draw us away too far 
from our general purpose. The very fact, however, that 
such themes were discussed, speaks not a little for the 
subtlety of the minds which were engaged about them. 

We conclude this analysis of the two systems by present- 
ing a comparison which Dr. Ballantyne draws between the 
SSnkhya and the Ny&ya : 

“ A noticeable distinction between Kapila’s way of speak- 
ing of things and that of the Naiy&yikas presents itself in 
their respective choice of a fundamental verb. The lan- 
guage of the Ny&ya is moulded upon the verb 4 to be,’ and 
that of the S&nkhya upon the verb 4 to make.’ The Nyaya 
asks : 4 What is ?’ the Sankhya asks : 4 What makes it so ? ’ 
The one presents us with a compte rendu of the Universe 
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as it stands ; the other presents us with a cosmogony. 
As the one subdivides its subject-matter into the two ex- 
haustive categories of Existence and Non-existence, the 
other exhibits everything (except Soul, the spectator of the 
phantasmagoria) under the two aspects of ‘producer’ and 
4 produced.’ ” 

The success of Bhuddhism, which, from a heretical sect 
grew to be a dominant political, as well as religious power 
about the third century before Christ, was the signal for the 
rise of numerous other heresies, even more bitterly opposed 
to the Brahmanical faith : the sway of the hierarchy once 
broken, nothing prevented any schismatic spirit from propos- 
ing a new method for the liberation of soul, or from pro- 
pounding the most grossly material sentiments. For a 
period of at least two centuries both before and after Christ, 
India was in a state of religious ferment We judge this, 
not from any monuments which remain to us, of these 
various schisms, but from the writings of the upholders of 
the established or traditional faith, which are filled with the 
opinions of the heretics, cited for confutation. Many of 
these tenets Colebrooke has collected and arranged, 1 as also 
Wilson, in his sketch of religious sects. 3 

One of these sects, the Jains, we considered in the pre- 
vious Article. Another, and perhaps the most notorious ot 
these sects, were the Charv&kas. 

The most peculiar tenets of this school are two ; first, the 
restriction of the sources of knowledge to Perception ; sec- 
ond, the denial of any distinction between the soul and the 
body. The following is a statement of this latter dogma, 
taken from the writings of an opponent : 

u Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-exist- 
ence of soul other than body; and arguing that intelligence 
or sensibility, though not seen in earth, water, fire, and air, 
whether simple or congregate, may nevertheless subsist in 
the same elements modified in a corporeal frame, they affirm 
that an organic body, endued with sensibility and thought, 
though formed of those elements, is the human person. 

1 Essays, p. 243. a Asiat. Res. Vol. xvi., xvu. 
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“ The faculty of thought results from a modification of the 
aggregate elements, in like manner as sugar with a ferment 
and other ingredients becomes an inebriating liquor. 

“ So far there is a difference between animate body and in- 
animate substance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, etc., 
perceptible only where organic body is, are properties of an 
organized frame, not appertaining to exterior substances, or 
earth and other elements simple or aggregate, unless formed 
into such a frame. While there is body, there is thought, 
and sense of pleasure and pain ; none where body is not ; 
and hence, as well as from self-conciousness it is concluded 
that self and body are identical .” 1 2 Other sects are mentioned 
by Colebrooke and Wilson, but as being more religious than 
philosophical, they hardly call for special notice. 

But the atheism and nihilism of the Bhuddhists and Jains 
and the materialism of the Chftrv&kas never could have 
gained a footing in India, except as a reaction against an 
opposite extreme. The real sympathies of the Hindu had 
far more affinity with Brahminism, than they could possibly 
have with any system that offered them no God and a mea- 
gre ritual service. Hence the religious teachers of the peo- 
ple did not miscalculate their strength, when, after the first 
popular wave of revolution had begun to subside, they 
sought to reinstate themselves in favor. But they had 
learned wisdom by defeat. Conquered by an appeal to 
reason, they themselves adopted the weapons of their adver- 
saries, and the first movement of the Brahmans to recover a 
footing was a philosophical movement. True, they grounded 
their authority upon the Vedas, and their leading and avowed 
purpose was to bring back the masses to allegiance to the 
faith of their ancestors, and yet throughout their waitings 
there is apparent a manifest attempt to show that these 
teachings of the inspired word were not opposed to the gen- 
uine deductions of reason, but that in these ancient writings 
was in fact contained the only true philosophy . 9 


1 Colebrooke. Essays, p. 259. The tenets of a large number of these sects 
may be found stated and commented upon by the Tamil writers in Rev. H. R. 
Iloisingtons translations. Jour. Am. Or. Soc. Vol. IV. 

2 See Max Muller. Hist. Sans. Liter, p. 259. 
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The result of this wide-spread movement remains to us 
in the writings of what is termed the Mfrnansa school of 
philosophy. This school is divided into two branches, called 
Purvva MimansS, or “ prior” Mimansa and Uttara Mimansa 
or “ later ” Mimansa. These terms “ prior ” and “ later ” do not 
refer, as Ritter supposed, to an earlier and later development 
of this philosophy. The word mimdnsd means “a seeking 
to understand” and the pfirvva mimdnsd is “ a seeking to 
understand the ‘prior’ (or ritual portion of the Veda)” the 
Brahmana portion, which stands first in order , and the Ultara 
mimdnsd is “ a seeking to understand the'* later,’ (or theolog- 
ical portion of the Veda),” the Upanishads, placed after the 
Br&hmanas. Of these two schools, the ‘later’ is the only 
one which has a claim to the title of philosophy. It is 
better known under the name of Vedanta, and is the prom- 
inent school of modern day. The “ prior” school is known 
distinctly as the Mimansa. Its acknowledged aim is simply 
an explanation of the various rites enjoined in the Brahma- 
nas or ritual portion of the Vedic writings; it is occupied 
with tedious comments upon the meaning of words and 
phrases. It has not a little of interest to the student of In- 
dian life, but it has slight bearing upon any philosophical 
doctrines which the Vedic writings may contain. One 
dogma however, which relates to the object of its discus- 
sions may deserve a passing notice. It is that of the Eter- 
nity of Sound. 

We have no extended translation of any treatise of this 
school. Colebrooke 1 presents us with an analysis of the Su- 
tras of Jaimini, the reputed founder of the school, which 
comprise twelve lectures. The first chapter of the first lec- 
ture has been translated by Dr. Ballantyne. In his work 
upon Christianity and Hindu Philosophy , 2 he also gives an 
appendix, containing the most of this translation with valu- 
able illustrative matter. Ward also gives an abridgment of 
different treatises . 3 

The famous discussion upon the eternity of sound is intro- 

1 Essays, p. 189. * Aphorisms of the Mim&nsfi Philosophy (Allahabad). 

3 View, etc. Vol. II. p. 286. 
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ducec) at the very outset of the treatise. The first aphorism 
reads as follows : “ Next, therefore (O student that has at- 
tained thus far), a desire to know Duty (is to be entertained 
by thee).” What is a duty ? “A matter that is a duty is 
recognized by the instigatory character (of the passage of 
scripture in which it is mentioned).” The commentator adds, 
that what constitutes anything a matter fit to be urged in 
scripture as a duty, “ is the fact of its not producing more 
pain than pleasure.” A little by-play is worthy of notice. 
Jaimini, in the aphorism, had given the word ‘duty’ a wrong 
gender, according to received authorities in the commenta- 
tor’s day, and some had raised inquiry on the point. The 
commentator haughtily says : “ If you ask why, then take as 
the reason thereof the fact that Jaimini is a great sanctified 
sage, and of course can give the word what gender he 
pleases.” To prove that a text of scripture alone is sufficient 
authority for enjoining duty, the author shows that nothing 
else would be authority, as, for example, the senses. 

“ When a man’s organs of sense are rightly applied to 
something extant , that birth of knowledge which then takes 
place is Perception, and this perception is not the cause of 
our recognizing Duty, because the organs of sense are 
adapted only to the apprehension of what is then and there 
existent.” As sense cannot be the cause, so neither can In- 
fluence, or Analogy, or Conjecture, for all these “ have their 
root in Perception.” But, says an objector, language, the 
relation of words and meanings is merely conventional, de- 
vised by man ; and just “ as sense-knowledge wanders away 
from truth in respect of mother of pearl or the like, (when it 
mistakes such for silver), so language, dependent on man, 
inasmuch as it has reference to the knowledge of a connec- 
tion which was devised by man, is liable to part company 
with veracity in matters of declaration, and so the instiga- 
tory nature of a passage (which is composed of words) cannot 
be the instrument of correct knowledge in respect of Duty.” 
To this, Jaimini replies that the connection of a word with 
its sense is not conventional, but natural, that is, eternal , and 
therefore, “the intimation of scripture is unerring though 
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imperceptible.” This is simply the Ny&ya dogma that the 
connection of a word and its sense is in the shape of 
“power” or God’s will, and therefore eternal. 1 * 

This introduces the discussion upon Sound, which, Jai 
mini asserts, must be itself eternal, else words, which are 
formed of sound, could not have the property of eternity. 

Our author, strong in his belief, enumerates first the doc- 
trines of his opponents. They may be found also in the 
Ny&ya Sutras. 3 Sound is not eternal, says the objector, be- 
cause, 1. We see an effort made in its production. 2. It 
is transitory. 3. We speak of making sound. 4. It may 
be present in different places at once. This is an argument 
based on the dogma of the Mim&nsfi, that the eternity of 
sound implies also its unity , and is directed against the 
latter notion. 5. Sounds assume different forms — a gram- 
matical point 6. “ By a multitude of makers, there is an 
augmentation of it.” 

In reply, Jaimini first states the point on which all agree, 
viz., that the perception of sound is transitory. He then an- 
swers the objections in turn. 

1. Sound always exists , but is not always manifested. A 
vibration of the air causes manifestation, and stillness of the 
air obstructs perception. 2. The expression “ making,” 
eally means “employing.” 3. Sound may be simul- 
taneously heard in different places, and yet be but one, as in 
the case of the sun and sight. 4. This change of sounds is 
simply their modification. 5. Noise, not sound, is increased 
by a multitude of voices.3 

He now betakes himself to positive arguments in proof 
of his theory. “ Sound must be eternal, because its exhibi- 
tion is for the sake of another.” That is, explains the com- 
mentator, as the sound of a word spoken to a person must 
last some time after being uttered, else its sense could not be 
seized by the person addressed ; it must be eternal, because 
you cannot assign any other instant at which it may be 


1 SCktras, Aph. 1—6. * Satras, Aph. 6—18. 

8 Ibid. 
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proved to cease. Again : sound is eternal, because any num- 
ber of hearers may at once recognize a sound, e. g\, “ cow.” 
Again : sound is eternal, because of the absence of number 
in the repetition of a word. For example, the word “cow,” 
pronounced ten times, is always the same word, and not ten 
words of the form “ cow.” Again : sound is eternal, because 
we see no ground for anticipating its distinction. And, 
finally, sound is eternal, because a proof text of scripture 
says : “ By language that alters not, eternal,” etc. 1 

So ends this celebrated dispute, which we have cited more 
as a “curiosity” of Hindu literature, than as of any philo- 
sophical value. 

The chapter concludes by considering an objection against 
the eternity of the Vedas, which “ some declare to be some- 
thing recent, because there are the names of men in it,” who 
must therefore have lived prior to its composition. Jaimini 
replies by saying, that the eternity of sound has already been 
proved ; that the names of men refer only to names of the 
readers of certain sections where the names occur : and 
finally, by affirming that the terms in the text are common 
to other objects, and do not there designate men. Thus, in 
illustration of the last position, the word Pravahani, the 
name of a man, really means here, the “ wind which moves 
very fast ; ” and the word Babara, also the name of a man, 
is here a word imitative of the sound of the wind, “so 
that there is not even a smell of inconsistency.” 

We pass now to consider the Uttara Mim&nsa, or Ve- 
danta philosophy, the last of the six schools into which 
Hindu Philosophy is divided. Inasmuch as this is the latest 
school, and the one whose fundamental doctrines underlie 
the whole structure of modern Hinduism, we should natur- 
ally anticipate less difficulty in reaching the exact sense of 
its teachings than we have found attending the examination 
of either of the foregoing systems. But the fact is far other- 
wise ; for although writings upon this scheme of philosophy 


i SAtras, Aph. 18—24. 
Vol. XVIIL No. 72. 59 
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abound, yet these writings cover so extensive a period, and 
embrace so wide a diversity of sentiment existing within the 
circle of the system, that the very abundance of material 
serves but to confuse. No school has, we believe, so large 
a body of adherents ; its doctrines are promulgated, not only 
in the classical Sanskrit, but jn various vernacular dialects, 
in the South and West as well as in the North ; the philos- 
ophy itself, as the acknowledged champion of orthodoxy, the 
staunch defender of the Vedic doctrines against opposers of 
whatever stripe, is forced to discuss a wide range of topics, 
and constantly to shift its ground, in order to adapt itself to 
the various shades of doctrine which the Vedic writings 
themselves contain ; while in its position as the reconciler 
of both the words of the Veda and the teachings of philos- 
ophy with the fanciful creations of the popular faith, it finds 
ample occasion to test the elasticity of its principles and 
their fitness to meet the varying demands of the Hindu 
mind. 

The chief difficulty, however, in the way of an English 
student, in the consideration of this system, lies in the fact 
that there is no complete translation of the original author- 
ity of this school. The father of this philosophy is known 
as Veda-vy&sa, a sage, who, if we credit all the legends 
respecting him, must have lived at least a thousand years. 
He flourished probably about the third century after Christ. 1 
His writings remain under the title of Brahma Sutras or 
Vedanta Sutras. But of these we know scarcely any- 
thing except what Colebrooke presents in his analysis. Un- 
fortunately for us, this analysis rpakes it certain that the 
original form of this philosophy differed essentially from the 
form in which it appears in the treatises to which we have 
access. It would have been an interesting task to become 
familiar with this early phase of the philosophy, and trace 
thence the several developments which have since appeared. 
As we should have expected, the philosophy of the founder 
of the school is a much simpler system of doctrines than the 


1 Weber places him A. D. 400 — 500. 
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exceedingly involved and mystical set of theories which his 
later followers have zealously propagated. We must, how- 
ever, be content with what we have. Colebrooke’s essay is 
too bare to afford us much light upon the original teachings 
of Vyasa. 1 Ballantyne has translated but a brief portion ; a 
we must therefore resort to a work which shall give us a 
synopsis of this philosophy in its later dress. For this pur- 
pose we have at hand a popular compendium of the Ve- 
danta doctrines in the Vedanta S&ra or “ Kernel of the 
Vedanta,” translated by Dr. Ballantyne. 3 Though advocat- 
ing a system differing from that of the founder of the school, 
it is not an authority for the extreme school of modern 
Ved&ntism, but occupies a middle ground, as will appear in 
the sequel. 

The word Vedanta is a compound term, Ved-3uta signi- 
fying “ the end or scope of the Veda ; ” and accordingly, at 
the outset of his treatise, the author of the Vedanta Sara 
refers us back to the Upanishads for authority for his doc- 
trine. Several inquiries naturally arise in the mind of one 
who undertakes such a study as is now proposed, and these 
the author divides into four, which respect — 1. The compe- 
tent person ; 2. The object-matter ; 3. The relation ; 4. The 
purpose. 

First, who is the person competent to enter on the study ? 
u He is that well-regulated person, who, by the perusal, as 
prescribed, of the Vedas and their dependent sciences, has 
attained to a rough notion of the sense of the whole Veda, 
— who, by renouncing, in this or in a former life, things 
desirable and things forbidden, and by observances of the 
constant and of the occasional ceremonies, of penances and 
of devotions, being freed from all sin, is thoroughly purified 
in his heart; and who is possessed of the quaternion of 
requisites.” 

1 Essays, p. 20S. 

* Aphorisms of the Ved&nta Philosophy, Part I. We have failed to procure 
even this. 

* A Lecture on the Ved&nta, embracing the text of the Ved&nta S&ra : Al- 
lahabad. Colcbrooke cautions us against Ward’s version of the work. Essays, 
p. 215. 
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The four requisites are stated to be : 1. The discrimination 
of the eternal substance from the transient; 2. Disregard 
of the fruits of here and hereafter ; 3. The possession of 
tranquillity and self-restraint ; and, 4. The desire of libera- 
tion. 

The “ object-matter” “is the fact, to be known for certain, 
that the soul and God are one ; for this is the drift of all 
Vedfinta treatises.” The “ Relation,” is simply that “ of 
information and informer the “purpose” or end, “is the 
cessation of the ignorance which invades this identity which 
is to be known, and the attainment of that bliss which is 
his essence.” That it is possible, by means of knowledge, 
to achieve liberation from the world, may be inferred from 
the scriptural text, that “ He who knows what soul is, gets 
beyond grief ; ” — and from the text that “ He who knows 
God, becomes God.” 

“ This qualified person,” the VedSnta Sara proceeds, 
“ being burned by the fire of tljis world in the shape of birth, 
death, and the like, as one whose head is heated by the sun 
takes refuge in a body of water, having approached, with 
tribute in his hands, a teacher who knows the Vedas and who 
is intent on God, follows him — becomes his disciple.” 
“ The teacher, with the greatest kindness, instructs him by 
the method of ‘ the refutation of the erroneous imputation.’” 
“Erroneous imputation is the allegation that the Unreal 
is the Real.” — “‘The Real V This is God (consisting of) 
existence, knowledge, and happiness — (the One) without a 
second. The Unreal is the whole aggregate of the senseless 
— beginning with ignorance.” 

It will be seen that, by the author of this treatise, the uni- 
verse is divided into the Real and the Unreal ; that God is 
the first factor, and that all else is the second factor ; the 
phenomenal, and only phenomenal, originating in ignorance. 
This conceit we shall find running through the work; we 
shall find it to be the fundamental idea, about and upon 
which all the philosophy is constructed. Now, it is impor- 
tant to remark, that not a syllable of this “ philosophy of 
ignorance” is, as far as we can find, present in the Sutras 
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which profess to be the original authority of this school. 
Dr. Ballantyne has translated only a brief portion, — and this 
we have not, — but Colebrooke gives an analysis of them, 
and we find in that analysis not the slightest allusion to any 
such conception as Ignorance as a cause of the world. Ac- 
cording to his quotations, the Sfttras seem to unfold a pure 
and intelligible pantheism, a more definite and formal state- 
ment of the vague theosophizing of the Upanishads. Fur- 
thermore, Colebrooke, at the close of his essay, remarks : 
u The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion, that all 
which passes to the apprehension of the waking individual 
is but a phantasy presented to his imagination, and every 
seeming thing is unreal and is all visionary, does not appear 
to be the doctrine of the text of the Vidanta. I take it to 
be no tenet of the original Vedantin philosophy, but of an- 
other branch, from which later writers have borrowed it, and 
have intermixed and confounded the two systems.” 1 It is a 
matter of real regret, therefore, that for the purposes of our 
investigation we have not access to these original Sfttras, but 
must content ourselves with a knowledge of a development 
of this earlier philosophy, such as is presented to us in the 
Vedanta Sara. 

Our author has before stated it to be the end of a knowl- 
edge of the Ved&nta, to annihilate that ignorance which is 
regarded as the source of the unreal. What is this Igno- 
rance, and whence arose the conception of it as the cause 
of the phenomenal world ? 

The first question is thus answered : “ Ignorance is a some- 
what that is not to be called positively either entity or non- 
entity — not a mere negation, but the opponent of knowledge, 
— consisting of the three fetters.” That there is such a 


1 Dr. Ballantyne seems to think that Colebrooke refers only to the last devel- 
opment, that of M&yA, or “ Illusion ” distinctively ; but we think he is mis- 
taken. See Ved&nta Sftra, p. 16. It is not a little embarrassing to the student 
to find in the S&nkhya SAtras, supposed to be one of the oldest authorities of the 
S&nkhya philosophy, quotations of doctrines, such as that of Ignorance, etc., 
regarded as late developments of a philosophy whose origin is placed no earlier 
than A. D. 300 ! See Aphorisms of the S&nkhya, 20. One comes to doubt 
whether it is possible to reach the original opinions of any school. 

59 * 
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thing as Ignorance, the author states, is proved “ from the 
judgment (of consciousness) that ‘I am ignorant and 
from scripture. 

The origin of the conception it is more difficult to explain. 
Historically, we are absolutely in the dark ; logically, we may 
account for its origin somewhat in the manner which Dr. 
Ballantyne suggests, which we present. 

“ God, infinite in power, omnipresent, omniscient, exists. 
The S&nkhyast would object, but the almost unanimous 
voice of India is opposed to him. There was a time, fur- 
thermore, the VedSntin affirms, when nothing but God did 
exist. How could or did creation ensue ? Not, by the as- 
sumption, from existing eternal matter, as qualities according 
to Kapila, or as atoms according to Kanada; nor by sheer 
feat, out of nothing, — a notion wholly alien to the Hindu 
mind ; there remained but one possible method, — by devel- 
opment from God himself. Spirits form a portion of this 
world ; spirits, therefore, are a product of this unconditioned 
being, or rather are that being, in no proper sense separate 
from him ; they too, therefore, know no condition. Here, 
however, Consciousness enters a caveat, and the Hindu, no 
more than the western philosopher, has a right to disregard it. 
“Iam ignorant — I am limited.” Here is a clear conflict. 
“ I am God, and I do not recognize myself as God, but as 
different from him.” Where is the escape ? With even worse 
logic than that of the Cartesian, who would prove the exist - 
ence of God from the existence of the idea of God, the Ved&nta 
exalts his ignorance of the identity of soul and God — his 
erroneous conception of the actual existence of the phenom- 
enal world — to the rank of Creator; Ignorance actually 
“projects the world!” What further phases this notion of 
Ignorance afterwards assumed, we shall see in the sequel. 

Ignorance was defined as “consisting of the three fetters,” 
and as thus binding the soul. The “ three fetters ” are noth- 
ing more, in the literal meaning of the term, than the “ three 
qualities ” which the Sankhya philosophy adopts as summ- 
ing up all possible qualities in the universe; t. e., “ goodness, 
passion, and darkness. 5 ' But in this connection it is well to 
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remark that a double use of the term “quality” or “fetter,” 
by the Vedanta, has led to no little confusion among foreign 
writers, and given rise to undeserved condemnation of the 
system. The term translated “quality” or “ fetters,” is 
“gtwa,” literally “ a cord,” which is said to “ fetter the soul.” 
In the Sankhya philosophy it is used to designate these 
three qualities which, in perfect harmohy, constitute primal 
nature, and, in various combinations, form the several pro- 
ducts of nature. In the Ved&nta system, the “ three-fold 
cord” is also said to be equivalent to developed matter, — 
the phenomenal in its view, — and thus identical with Igno- 
rance. 

The opposite of this phenomenal, this Ignorance, was 
God : consistency therefore required that he be also regarded 
as devoid of this “ three-fold cord,” which hampered soul, 
which was the essence of Ignorance. Hence, a common 
designation of God by the Vedanta, is “ nir-gunaf the “ un- 
fettered.” But as the term rendered “ fetter ” is also ren- 
dered ordinarily “ quality,” some foreign writers have been 
misled, and have gone so far as to declare that the God of 
the Vedanta is devoid of all qualities, and consequently as 
good (or as bad), as a non-entity. This is simply unfair; 
as may be seen from an original Sutra of Vyasa, which 
affirms that “every attribute of a first cause exists in Brah- 
ma who is devoid of qualities,” when the term “ qualities ” 
is clearly not identical with “ attributes.” 

The Vedauta theory of God seems to have arisen in the 
desire to remove God as far as possible from man. He does 
not think, nor feel, nor act after the imperfect manner of 
man ; but so far from being destitute of all attribute or qual- 
ity, in one sense he is nothing but attribute, — the Vedantin 
conceiving no substratum necessary, but thinking of him, 
as we saw at the outset, as existing as sheer existence, 
thought, and joy, “ in their identity as an ever-existing joy 
thought. ” 1 

After defining Ignorance, the Vedanta Sara proceeds to 

1 See the able discussion of Dr. Ballantyne. Christianity and Hindu Phil, 
p. 38. Ved&nta SAra, p. 14. 
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state in detail the process of creation by means of it. In 
giving an analysis of this most mystical portion of the trea- 
tise, we dare not flatter ourselves that we shall be understood; 
we may accomplish something if we convince the reader that 
the history of philosophy in India does not culminate in a 
philosophy of common sense. 

Ignorance, we are told, may be viewed either collectively 
or distributively ; collectively, as the ignorances of different 
persons, though the singular form of the word may be re- 
tained; distributively, as the ignorance which each individual 
possesses : at the same time, we are bid to remember, these 
two forms of ignorance are, in fact, the same. Again : 44 Of 
this Ignorance there are two powers — envelopment and pro- 
jection.” By the envelopment of ignorauce, the soul gets the 
impression 44 that it is liable to mundane vicissitudes ; that 
it is an agent, a patient, happy, grieved, and so forth.” By 
the 44 projective power,” 44 Ignorance raises up, on the soul 
enveloped by it, the appearance of a world, ether, etc/’ 
Mark now the process of creation. 

Deity, who is usually called Intellect, in order to create 
must have a certain body; this body is Ignorance with its two 
powers, viewed collectively. Of Intellect, 44 located ” in this 
aggregation of Ignorance, it is said, “being possessed of such 
qualities as omniscience, omnipotence, and superintendence 
over all, imperceptible, all-pervading, Maker of the world, 
Intellect is called the Lord.” 

Again : 44 Intellect, located in Ignorance with its two 
powers, is, in its own right, the instrumental cause (of crea- 
tion); and in virtue of what it is located in, the substantial 
cause; — as the spider is personally the instrument, and, in 
virtue of its own body (in which the soul of the spider re- 
sides), the substance ; in regard to its product, the thread.” 
The original doctrine of the Vedanta was, undoubtedly, that 
the Supreme Being is immediately the material as well as 
efficient cause of the world. 1 In this later form of the phi- 
losophy, he is still held to be the efficient or instrumental 


1 Colcbrooke, Essays, p. 223. 
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cause of all; but is the material or substantial cause, only 
indirectly, through the medium of Ignorance, the mystical 
body of Deity. Creation thus ensues: “ From Intellect im- 
mersed in Ignorance, with the Projective power, there arises 
the Ether; from the Ether, Air; from Air, Fire; from Fire, 
Water; and from Water, Earth.” The difference between 
this scheme and those of the S&nkhya and Ny&ya, will be 
noticed. 

From these five subtile elements are produced the subtile 
bodies and the gross elements. The subtile bodies corre- 
spond almost exactly to the “rudimental body” of the 
Sankhya philosophy; they are the individual, viewed apart 
from his gross body of flesh. A subtile body consists of 
seventeen portions, — the set of five intellectual organs, 
Understanding (Intellect of the Sankhya) and Mind, the set 
of five organs of action, and the set of five vital airs.” This 
subtile body is divided into a “tria of sheaths,” as follows: 
“ This Understanding, being associated with the five intel- 
lectual organs, is the ‘intelligent sheath.’ But the mind, 
being associated with the organs of action, becomes the 
‘mental sheath.’ The set of five vital airs (respiration, 
flatulence, circulation, pulsation of the throat and head, and 
assimilation), associated with the organs of action, becomes 
the ‘ vital sheath.’ ” 

From the subtile elements the gross also arise, and after 
this fashion : Each gross element is compounded of one- 
half of the subtile element whose name it bears, and one- 
eighth of each of the other subtile elements, so that each 
shares in each others substance, yet is designated by the 
name of that which preponderates. From the gross ele- 
ments arise the seven heavens, the seven hells, the egg of 
Brahma, with the four kinds of gross bodies, and their food 
and drink. The four kinds of bodies are the oviparous, 
viviparous, equivocally generated, and germinating, e. g\, as 
plants. So much for the development of the phenomena 
world, drawn by regular gradations from Ignorance viewed 
aggregately, as the abode of Intellect, the Maker of the 
world. 
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But this Supreme Intellect is regarded as located, not only 
in Ignorance as unmodified, but also in the same Ignorance 
when developed into 44 subtile bodies,” and 44 gross bodies,” in 
their aggregate form. Furthermore, a parallel is closely 
drawn throughout between the Lordly and the individual 
Intellect and Ignorance in the aggregate and in its distribu- 
tive form. ' Let us follow this parallel. We saw that the 
aggregation of Intellect was regarded first as the body of 
44 the Lord,” and the cause of all. Viewed distributively, on 
the other hand, Ignorance is said to be the abode and body 
of its Inferior, i. e., the human soul. 44 Soul, located in 
this, having such qualities as want of knowledge and want 
of power, is called 4 the very defective intelligence.’” This 
body is also said to be a cause, — the cause of the conceit 
of individuality and the like. Between these two Intellects 
there is really no more difference, we are told, thqn exists 
between a forest and the trees which compose it Again : 
subtile bodies may be viewed in their totality, or in their 
individuality, and the aphorism which states the connection 
between Intellect and subtile bodies, is interesting as unfold- 
ing a connection between this Vedanta philosophy and the 
creations of mythology. Thus it is said : 44 Intellect, located 
in this collective totality of subtile bodies, is called 4 Soul- 
thread ’ because it is passed like a thread through all, — and 
the ‘embryo of light’ (hiranyagarbha), because it is the 
superintendent of the intelligent sheath, and 4 life,’ because it 
is the superintendent of the 4 vital sheath.’ ” This collective 
totality is the subtile body of Hiranyagarbha. This person- 
age, whose name we will not again inflict upon the reader, 
figures largely in mythological writings, as the earlier Upan- 
ishads, in connection with the creation of the world. His 
appearance here is a mark of the attempt by the VedSnta 
school to reconcile philosophy with the popular religion. 
44 Intellect located in the distributive arrangement of subtile 
bodies is called ‘the resplendent.’” Once more: Intellect 
located in the collective aggregate of gross bodies, is called the 
44 Spirit of Humanity,” and this gross body is called the 44 nu- 
trimentitious sheath.” 44 Intellect located in the distributive 
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aggregate thereof is called the 4 Pervader,’ because, without 
abandoning the subtile body, it enters into gross bodies.” 
It is next stated, that the collective aggregate of these three 
worlds is really but one great world, and that the Intellect 
in its correspondent forms, is really but one only. 

Before quitting this cloud-land, another doctrine demands 
our notice. There are four conditions of the soul : 1, wak- 
ing; 2, dreaming; 3, dreamless sleep; 4, 44 the fourth.” When 
wide-awake, a man is as far as possible from bliss ; he is 
encompassed with gross body, and in the full experience of 
sense. The next stage is the dreaming state ; then a man 
is wrapped in the triad of sheaths, the subtile body knows 
nothing of the gross body or sensuous enjoyments, and 
dreams. The scene is called the 44 place of the dissolution 
of the totality of the gross ;” forms seem to pass before him, 
but do not, and, to a dreamer, in the opinion of the Vedan- 
tin, the world really is not. The third scene is called 44 the 
place of the dissolution of both the gross and the subtile 
body.” At that time, i. e., in profound sleep, the Lord and 
the individual intelligence, enjoy blessedness by means of 
the very subtile modifications of Ignorance illuminated by 
Intellect. But even this height of felicity is not lofty 
enough for the aspiring soul ; the developments of Ignorance 
have been got rid of ; there still remains ignorance itself, in 
its 44 subtile modifications.” This last stage is 44 the fourth,” 
when the soul becomes identical with pure Intellect, the 44 In- 
divisible,” consisting of existence, knowledge, and joy. 

44 Thus have we exhibited, under its generic aspect, the 
great error of clothing or investing the Real with the Un- 
real.” 

The Vedanta S&ra then specifies different objects with 
which men are liable to confound the soul, and proceeds to 
illustrate the true doctrine by an explanation of the “great 
sentence,” 44 That art Thou.” This sentence may be under- 
stood in two senses: when discrimination is not exercised, 
it is made to mean — That aggregate of the phenomenal 
art Thou ; when understood clearly, it means — That Intel- 
lect apart from enwrapping Ignorance, art Thou ; and then 
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resolves itself into the identical formula, Thou art Brahma, 
or God is God. And what is the result? “ When the 
meaning of the Indivisible has thus been communicated, 
then«does there occur to the competent student a modifica- 
tion of the understanding as moulded on the form of the 
Indivisible, and he says , 4 1 am the eternal, pure, knowing, 
free, true, self-existent, most blessed, infinite Brahma, — 
without a second.’ ” But this is not -enough ; this act of 
thought is itself different from the Indivisible, and therefore 
a relic of Ignorance, the other member of the duality, and 
itself must die; — all object must cease, and subject alone 
regain. 

44 What more need be said ? This one, merely for the 
sustenance of his body acquiescing in the experience of 
these retributive fruits, in the shape of pleasure or pain, pro- 
cured from desire or aversion on our own part or on another’s, 
— on the cessation thereof, his life dissolving away into the 
Supreme Deity who is unmingled beatitude, on the destruc- 
tion of Ignorance and the vis inerticc of its results, — abid- 
eth God — in absolute simplicity — unvarying felicity — 
free from every semblance of difference.” 1 

We have spoken of the Vedanta philosophy as an attempt 
to harmonize the dogmas of the schools with the popular 
superstitions. We have seen how the Ved&nta Sara bears 
evident marks of this endeavor in its introduction of the 
mythical personage of the Upanishads and later religious 
writings, and in its mention of Brahma’s egg, with the gen- 
eral cosmogonic apparatus so familiar to modern Hinduism. 
Before leaving this philosophy, let us note still another point 
in which, in a later phase, this philosphy has met the popular 
religion. We refer to the identifying of Sakti, the female 
energy of the Gods, with Ignorance, and the exalting of 
Illusion, a synonym for Ignorance, with the wife of Brahm&. 
The possible mode in which this personification took place 
may be thus explained. Ignorance, regarded as the cause 
of the world, would naturally be identified with the Nature 


1 Vcd&nta S&ra, 149. 
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or Prakriti of the Sankhya philosophy. But as this world is 
the creation of God’s will, according to the Nyaya system, 
the direct origin of the world, Ignorance or Prakriti, might 
with equal propriety, be called Sakti or the “ power ” or 
“ energy ” of God. Lastly, this world, if Ignorance alone 
cause it to exist for us, is in truth a sheer illusion, a mirage, 
and for Ignorance, why not substitute Maya — deceit, illu- 
sion, jugglery ? ” However these fanciful conceptions arose, 
they are to-day the popular philosophy. Sakti is not the 
unconscious cause of all, nor is MayS. abstract illusion ; 
Sakti is the personified energy, the ever-present consort of 
the deities, while May& has taken her seat in the Hindu pan- 
theon, as the wife of Brahma. 1 

The fall of Buddhism was coincident with the rise of 
Vedantism. For the first few centuries after Christ, Buddh- 
ism was actively propagated in the north and west of In- 
dia. In the fourth century, Fa Hian, a Buddhist pilgrim 
from China, speaks of his faith as prevailing everywhere, 
though from his mention of its decline in the region of its 
birth, we gather that its aggressive movements were hardly 
more than struggles for life, if not the result of persecution ; 
while in the seventh century, Hiouen-thsang, another Chinese 
pilgrim, who journeyed to India for the purpose of visiting 
the holy places of Buddhism and gathering original docu- 
ments relating to the faith, laments over the decay which 
was apparent everywhere, — “in deserted monastaries, ru- 
ined temples, diminished number of mendicants, and aug- 
mented proportion of heretics.’' Buddhism from that time 
lingered along, until in the sixteenth century, the minister 
of the emperor Akber could find no one competent to give 
an intelligent account of its teachings.* 

Various opinions have been offered as to the cause of its 
decline. Burnouf gives us what purports to be a prediction 
of sufferings which the Buddhists would in some future day 

1 Vedanta SAra, p. 15. Vishnn PurAna, p. f*55. 

2 See Muller : Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims. A Review of Julien’s 
4 Voyages des P&lerins Bouddhistes.’ Wilson : Essay on Buddhism. J. R. A.S. 
VoL xvi. Part 2. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 72 60 
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undergo ; — a passage, written doubtless when persecutions 
were threatening or actually in progress. 1 Current tradition 
in India traces the disappearance of Buddhists to a renowned 
teacher of Brahmanism, Kum&rila Bhatta, who is said to 
have stirred up persecution against them, and been the means 
of expelling great numbers from the country. He lived about 
the seventh century of our era. 2 We think, however, that 
Wilson is most probably correct, in supposing that Buddh- 
ism died a natural death; or that if it owed its extinction 
to any pressure from without, that pressure was from the pen 
rather than from the sword, — the pen, whether of the kin- 
dred but antagonistic Jains, or the no less bitterly opposed 
Vedantists. Among the latter, perhaps the most widely cele- 
brated was Sankara Acharya; well known throughout India 
for his numerous commentaries upon the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta Sutras. As a religionist, Sankara achieved 
special renown for his service in reviving or more extensively 
propagating the worship of Siva, in opposition to that of 
Vishnu, whose adherents were specially numerous in the 
north. Sankara’s success was chiefly in the south, although 
one legend recounts his triumphs in Kashmiri. 3 In his com- 
mentary upon the Ved&nta Sutras, he stands forth as the 
uncompromising defender of traditional Brahmauism against 
all heresies, and specially the Buddhist. “ The whole doc- 
trine” says he “when tried and sifted, crumbles like a well 
sunk in loose sand. The opinions advanced in it are contra- 
dictory and incompatible ; they are severally untenable and 
incongruous. By teaching them to his disciples, Buddha 
has manifested either his own absurdity and incoherence, 
or his rooted enmity to mankind, whom he sought to 
delude.” 4 

The style of these writings, we may remark, is not a lit- 
tle interesting. Thus, when we hear the atomists contempt- 
uously nick-named by their adversaries, as “ feeders upon lit- 


1 Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 165, and note p. 408. 

1 Colebrooke Essays, p. 190. Wilson : Religious Sects of the Hindus. 

8 Ibid : “ Dandis.” Preface to Sanskrit Diet., First Ed. 

4 Colebrooke Essays, p. 257. 
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tie,” and other sects, as, u lovers of controversy,” we seem 
to get quite a lively picture of the polemical life of the day. 1 

But the Vedfintic writings are not the only class of works 
which seek to construct a satisfactory philosophy of religion. 
Vedantism was aimed directly against such schools as the 
Sankhya and Vaiseshika; but this occasioned difficulty in 
the mind of many ; Kapila, Kanfida, and Gotama, though 
sometimes accounted heretical, yet professed to found their 
teachings upon the Veda, and supported their position by 
ample quotations ; if then, all philosophies, whether called 
orthodox or not, were equally based upon the Veda, all were 
equally true : why were they at variance with each other ? 
Again ; if two sets of doctrines, so palpably opposed to each 
other found like countenance in the Veda, then the Veda 
itself must be self-contradictory and unreliable. The at- 
tempt to obviate this difficulty gave rise to a sort of eclectic 
philosophy, which sought to construct a common basis, upon 
which the various conflicting theories of the Vedas and the 
other schools of philosophy could stand. The two best rep- 
resentatives of such an attempt, which remain to us, are to 
be found in the doctrines of the SwSt&swatara Upanishad 2 
and the Bhagavad Git&. 

The former of these originated some time after the Com- 
position of the Ved&nta Sutras, and before the time of San- 
kara, as it mentions all the six schools by name, and is itself 
commented on by Sankara. 3 That a writing, comparatively 
so modern, should be received as one of the Upanishads is 

1 A relic of Buddhism still exists, it is supposed, in the worship of the well- 
known Jagannath. Mr. Cunningham, known for his explorations of Buddhist 
mounds, thinks the triad of Jagannath, his brother and sister, to be nothing but 
a modified form of the Buddhist symbol of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, the 
result of a politic compromise on the part of the Brahmans. A confirmation of 
this plausible suggestion is the fact that caste is actually set aside within the 
precincts of this temple and on the festival in honor of the god. The only 
other Case which has come to our knowledge, where caste is disregarded, is in 
the instance mentioned by Gangooly, in his “ Life and Religion of the Hindoos,” 
a little book which, as written by a native, contains much curious matter relat- 
ing to the social and religious life of the people. 

* Bibliotheca Indica, No. 41. Translated by Dr. Boer. See Introduction. 

* Sankara flourished in the Eighth Century, A. D. 
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not strange in an unhistorical country like India, where an 
author could best gain currency for his sentiments by stamp- 
ing them with the mark of antiquity- The treatise seeks 
apparently to harmonize the SSnkhya and the Vedanta the- 
ories. It admits the Prakriti of the former, but identifies it 
with the May& of the latter. 1 * It accepts the definition of the 
soul as the thinking principle, common to the Sankhya and 
Vedanta, but holds the Vedanta tenet that all souls are but 
one and the same great soul, and the Sankhya tenet that 
soul is eternal. Creation, it asserts, could not come from a 
blind Nature, nor from a fallible human spirit; its cause 
must be an allwise and almighty being. It also borrows 
from the Yoga school, the theory of mortifications as an aid 
to liberation. 9 

We quote in illustration a single passage, in which the 
relation of the supreme to the individual soul is set forth : 

“Two birds (these two souls) always united, of equal 
name, dwell upon one and the same tree (the body). The 
one of them (the individual) enjoys the sweet fruit of the 
fig-tree, the other looks round as a witness. 

“Dwelling on the same tree (with the supreme soul) the 
deluded (individual) soul, immersed (in the relations of the 
world) is grieved by the want of power : but when it sees 
the other, — the long worshipped ruler as different (from all 
worldly relations), and his glory, then his grief ceases.” 3 

But the most striking attempt at harmonizing conflict- 
ing theories comes to us in a work which has obtained even 
an occidental celebrity; viz., the Bhagavad Gita. 

Sir Charles Wilkins was the first to present his country- 
men with a translation of this work, — 1785. His English 
version was followed in 1823 by a Latin translation of A. 
W. von Schlegel, which was revised in 1846 by his pupil C. 
Lassen. In the same year Galanos, a Greek, published a 
translation of the work into that tongue which is the most 

i This indicates that the conception of MAvil had currency before Sankara’s 
day at least. 

* See the interesting introduction of Dr. Roer. 

3 S. Upan. p. 88. 
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renowned of all the daughters of Sanskrit. Lastly, Mr. J. 
C. Thomson has published a choice English version, and 
accompanied it with copious notes and a lengthy introduc- 
tion upon the history of philosophy in India. In his intro- 
duction, he brings forward a good deal of interesting matter, 
but it is to be regretted that he did not avail himself of the 
labors of scholars since Colebrooke. He contributes no 
facts which are not to be found in the latter author. 

The Bhagavad Gttfi is professedly a portion of the MahS- 
bharata, one of the two great epics of India, but its connec- 
tion with this work has sometimes been misunderstood. 
This epic is in fact, a vast collection of legendary matter 
relating chiefly to the early Argan settlers in India; yet it 
by no means possesses any unity of plan throughout. The 
most connected portion of the work, about a fourth of the 
whole, is occupied with the recital of the strife between two 
kindred but rival lines, for the sovereignty of a kingdom in 
Upper India. The Bhagavad Gita appears as an episode in 
this portion of the epic : it is a discussion between Aijuna, 
a leader of one of the hostile parties, and the god Krishna, 
who had come to befriend him. The opposing forces are 
drawn up in battle array, when Arjuna, dismayed at the 
sight of near relations in the ranks of the enemy, throws 
down his weapons, declaring that “ it would be better to eat 
the bread of beggary in this world, than to slay these vener- 
able men of great esteem.” Thereupon, the god, to encour- 
age him, entertains him on the spot with a lengthy harangue 
upon philosophy, proving conclusively that Aij una’s present 
duty was to fight. This episode is, however, universally re- 
garded now as not an original portion of the story, but as 
an interpolation by a later hand, ingeniously woven into the 
plot of the epic, the result of an attempt, it will be seen, 
precisely similar to that which we last mentioned, to gain 
currency and authority for a philosophical theory by associat- 
ing it with a work which already enjoyed a high repute. 


1 The Bhagavad Gitd : translated by J. Cockburn Thomson. Hertford, Eng. 
1855. We shall refer to this edition. 

60* 
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Which of the two is the earlier, it is difficult to say. Men- 
tion is made in it of the “Ved&nta” and of the “Brahma 
Sutras,” 1 2 and there is throughout the work a general prev- 
alence of Vedanta ideas; yet it does not refer to these so 
pointedly as to the Sankhya and Yoga. We feel disposed 
to refer the work to a period when the Vedanta philosophy 
was just rising into prominence, and to consider the treatise 
itself as designed to harmonize the Sankhya and Yoga doc- 
trines, from a VedSnta point of view. 

The Sankhya, we have seen, lays down knowledge with- 
out works as the road to bliss ; the Yoga, works as a prepa- 
ration, and, to a certain extent, a substitule for knowledge. 
The special doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita is well expressed 
in the opening of the fifth chapter. “ Renunciation of, and 
devotion through, works are both means of fiual emanci- 
pation ; but of these two, devotion through works is more 
highly esteemed than renunciation of them. He who 
neither hates nor loves is to be considered a constant 
renouncer of actions. For he who is free from the influence 
of opposites, O strong armed one! is liberated from the 
bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise 
men, speak of the Sankhya and Yoga doctrines as different. 
For he who is devoted to one only, experiences the fruits of 
both. That place which is gained by the followers of the 
Sankhya, is also attained by those of the Yoga system. He 
who sees that the Sankhya and Yoga are one, sees indeed.” 
The cardinal doctrine of the Gita is, briefly, disinterested 
action, — action put forth with no reference to a reward. 
Says Krishna: “Let then the motive for action be in the 
action itself, never in its reward. Do not be incited to ac- 
tions by (the hope of) reward only, nor yet indulge a pro- 
pensity to inertness.” This last clause seems to be aimed 
against the followers of the pure Yoga school, which coun- 
selled retreat from the world. Krishna is more Christian in 


1 Bhag. Git&, p. 86, 101. Thomson tries unsuccessfully to explain away this 
fact. 

2 Ibid. p. 16. 
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enjoining upon his pupils to be in the world and yet not of 
if. The principle of entire indifference is forcibly laid down 
in the following passage. 

“ He who neither rejoices, nor hates, nor grieves, nor loves, 
who has no interest in good or bad, and is full of devotion, 
is dear to me. The man who is the same to a foe or a 
friend, in honor or ignominy, the same in cold or heat, plea- 
sure or pain, and free from interests, alike in blame or praise, 
taciturn, and content with whatever may be, who has no 
home, who is steady-minded and full of devotion, is dear to 
me.” 1 

According to this system, it is not actions themselves 
which entail evil, but merely actions associated with interest. 
Actions are, as in the Sankhya, necessitated ; “ For one can 
never, for a single moment, even exist without doing some 
action. For every one is forced, even against his will, to per- 
form an action, by the qualities which spring from nature.” 2 

The theory of the poem respecting the bearing of devotion 
upon works, is interesting, especially when compared with 
the kindred doctrine of the Yoga. The latter system urges 
devotion as a help to renunciation of works, but attaches 
slight importance to worship of Deity in itself. The Gita 
views devotion with reference to the same end, but makes 
far more prominent the idea of worship itself, and also iden- 
tifies an individual Deity, — Krishna, with this supreme spirit. 
The work was evidently composed in the interest of a re- 
ligious sect. The prominence of devotion will be seen from 
the following extracts : 

“ Renunciation of actions is difficult to obtain without 
devotion. The anchorite who practises devotion approaches 
the Supreme Spirit in no long time. The practiserof devo- 
tion, whose spirit is purified, who has subdued himself and 
vanquished his senses, whose soul participates in the souls 
of all creatures, is not polluted even by action.” 3 

1 Bhag. GltA, p. 84. 2 Ibid. p. 22. 

* Ibid. p. 38. For an interesting view of devotion as a means of liberation, 

in the B. GitA and VedAnta, see Bnmouf : Introd. to BhAgavata Purina, p. cxi. 
note 1. 
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“ Those who worship me, placing their hearts on me 
with constant devotion, and gifted with the highest faith, are 
considered by me as the most devoted. But those who 
worship the indivisible, indemonstrable, unmanifested, om- 
nipresent, difficult-to-contemplate, all-pervading, immovable, 
and firm, — if they restrain all the senses, and are equally 
minded towards everything, and rejoice in the good of all 
beings, also attain to me only. Their labor is greater, since 
their thoughts are directed to an object which has no manifest 
form. For the path which is not manifest is with difficulty 
attained by mortals. But if men renounce in me all their 
actions, intent on me, and meditating on me with exclu- 
sive devotion, worship me, — if their thoughts are directed 
towards me, I become ere long their extricator from the 
ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose thy heart towards 
me only, to me attach thy thoughts, without doubt thou wilt 
dwell within me on high after this life. But if thou art not 
able to compose thy thoughts immovably on me, strive then 
to reach me by assiduous devotion, O despiser of wealth ! 
If thou art not capable even of assiduity, be intent on the 
performance of actions for me. If thou art unable to do 
even this, though filled with devotion to me, then abandon 
(regard for) the fruit of every action, being self-restrained. 
For knowledge is better than assiduity, contemplation is 
preferred to knowledge, the abandonment of self-interest in 
every action to contemplation ; final emancipation results 
immediately from such abandonment .” 1 

In its theory of God and the world, the Gitfi. partly har- 
monizes the doctrines of other schools, and partly propounds 
new views. It accepts the Prakriti of the Sankhya, and 
asserts that all things emanated spontaneously from it; yet 
it associates with Prakriti one who is not merely, according 
to the Nyaya, a creator by will, but also the material cause 
of creation, and one with Prakriti, which is nothing less 
than original Ved&ntism. Thus Krishna says, identifying 
himself, as also throughout the poem, with the supreme 
Being: 


1 Bhag. Giti, p. 82. 
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“ I am the cause of the production and dissolution of the 
whole universe. On me is all the universe suspended, as 
numbers of pearls on a string. I am the savor in waters, 
the luminous principle in the moon and sun, the sound in 
the ether, the masculine essence in men, the sweet smell in 
the earth; and I am the brightness in the flame, the vitality 
in all beings, and the power of mortification in ascetics.” 1 

But this Supreme Spirit, which, united with Nature, is 
the origin of all developed matter, is also the source of all 
individual spirits, which at liberation return to it, and lose 
their individual existence. But besides this Supreme Spirit, 
the double source of matter and separate spirits, the GitS. 
mentions a third spiritual essence, and differs in this from all 
other schools. It is thus described : 

“ These two spirits exist in the world, the divisible and 
also the indivisible. The divisible is every living being. 
The indivisible is said to be that which pervades all. But 
there is another, the highest spirit, designated by the name 
of the Supreme Soul, which, as the imperishable master, 
penetrates and sustains the triple world. Since I surpass^ 
the divisible, and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, 
therefore, celebrated in the world and in the Vedas as the 
highest Person. He who, not deluded, knows me to be thus 
the highest Person, knows all things, and worships me by 
every condition.” 2 

If we understand the poem, this third Being is the only 
true personality, *and the highest object of worship; the indi- 
visible is rather the impersonal creative energy, vitalizing 
both matter and individual souls. 

The poem seems to be arranged in three divisions of six 
short chapters each. The first section treats mainly of prac- 
tical Yoga, with the modifications accepted by the author; 
the second of theology ; while the last develops specifically 
the metaphysical opinions of the writer, based chiefly upon 
the S&nkhya. 

It would be admitted on all hands, that there occur 


1 Bling. GltA, p. 51. * Ibid. p. 101. 
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throughout this poem, passages of peculiar force and beauty, 
and after dwelling upon them, one can easily imagine the 
control which they would exercise over a Hindu mind, and 
understand the high esteem in which the work has ever been 
held in India. In dismissing it, we would first quote a few 
of the more striking passages. The appeals to Aijuna to 
fight, notwithstanding relatives might fall by his hand, are 
exceedingly adroitly framed, as they appear even in the stiff- 
ness of a translation. 

“ Thou hast grieved for those who need not be grieved 
for, but thou utterest words of wisdom. The wise grieve 
not for dead or living. But never at any period did I, or 
thou, or these kings of men, not exist, nor shall any of us at 

any time henceforward cease to exist These finite 

bodies have been said to belong to an eternal, indestructible, 
and infinite Spirit. Therefore fight, O Bharata! He who 
believes that this spirit can kill, and he who thinks that it 
can be killed, both of these are wrong in judgment. It 
neither kills nor is killed. It is not born, nor dies at any 
time. It has had no origin, nor will it ever have an origin. 
Unborn, changeless, eternal, both as to future and past time, 
it is not slain when the body is killed.* 

“ How can that man who knows that it is indestructible, 
constant, unborn, and inexhaustible, cause the death of any- 
body, or kill anybody himself! As a man abandons worn 
out clothes and takes other new ones, so does the soul quit 
worn out bodies and enter other new ones. Weapons can- 


1 How admirably has Mr. Emerson seized the spirit of this passage in his 
rendering : — 

“ If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and torn again ; ” etc. 

This passage from onr poem was adopted from the Katha Upanishad, where 
the English version approaches closely Mr. Emerson's language. “ If the 
slayer thinks I slay, if the slain thinks I am slain, then both of them do not 
know well. It does not slay, nor is it slain.” — Bibliotheca Indica, No. 50, p. 
105. Mr. Griffith has also versified this passage, "Specimens of old Indian 
Poetry.” London, 1852. 
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not cleave it ; fire cannot burn it, nor can water wet it, nor 
can wind dry it. It is impenetrable, incombustible, incapable 
of moisture and also of drying. It is constant, capable of 
going everywhere, firm, immovable, and eternal. It is said 
to be invisible, incomprehensible, immutable. Therefore, 
knowing it to be such, thou art not right to grieve for it.” 1 

We quote one more passage, in which the author attempts 
to describe the Infinite Spirit. Aijuna had besought Krishna 
to reveal to him his sovereign form. Krishna complies, and 
Arjuna exclaims : 

“ I behold all the gods in thy body, O god ! and crowds 
of different beings, the lord Brahma on a throne of a lotus 
cup, and all the Rishis and celestial serpents. I see thee 
with many arms, stomachs, mouths, and eyes, everywhere of 
infinite form. I see neither end, nor middle, nor yet 
beginning of thee, O Lord of All! Of the form of All! 
Crowned with a diadem, bearing a club and a discus. I see 
thee, a mass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to look upon, 
bright as a kindled fire or the sun, on all sides, immeasur- 
able. I believe thee to be the indivisible, the highest object 
of knowledge, the supreme receptacle of this universe, the 
imperishable preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person. 

Tell me who thou art, of awful form. Salutation to 

thee, O best of gods ! Be merciful ! I desire to know thee, the 
primeval one, for I cannot divine what thou art about” 
Krishna replies : “ I am Death, come hither to destroy man- 
kind,” and bids Aijuna fight; whereupon he again addresses 
Krishna: “O infinite king of gods! habitation of the uni- 
verse ! thou art the one indivisible, the existing and not exist- 
ing, that which is supreme. Thou art the first of the* gods, 
the most ancient person. Thou art the supreme receptacle of 
th\» universe. Thou knowest all, and mayest be known, and 
art the supreme mansion. By thee is this universe caused to 
emanate, O thou of endless forms! Air, Yama, fire, Varuna, 
the moon, the progenitor, and the great grandfather (of the 
world) art thou. Hail ! hail to thee ! hail to thee a thousand 


1 Bhag. Gitf, p. 11. 
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times! and again, yet again, hail! hail to thee! Hail to 
thee from before! Hail to thee from behind! Hail to thee 
from all sides too! Thou All! of infinite power and im- 
mense might ; thou comprehendest all ; therefore thou art All. 
As I took thee merely for a friend, I beseech thee without 
measure to pardon whatever I may, in ignorance of this thy 
greatness, have said from negligence or affection, such as, O 
Krishna! O son of Yadu ! O friend! and everything in 
which I may have treated thee in a joking manner, Eternal 
One.” i 

Before concluding this sketch of Hindu philosophy, there 
remain to be noticed a few phases which it has assumed in 
modern days, the most important of which is represented to 
us in the Puranas. The eighteen Puranas close, if we may 
so speak, the canon of Hindu scriptures. They are a crude 
compound of mythology and philosophy, of ancient tradi- 
tion and modern history, of geography and uranography, con- 
taining also minute directions for the social and religious 
life. They are written, each in the interest of some special 
deity, usually some form of Siva or Vishnu, and appear to 
have originated in that general religious awakening which 
occurred under the leadership of Sankara Acharya and his 
rivals of the Vaishnavite school, about the seventh century 
of our era. Of these Puranas, the two most celebrated 
have been translated, one by Wilson into English,* and the 
other by Burnouf into French; 1 * 3 both of these contain valu- 
able introductions. 

The philosophy in these Pur&nas can hardly be said to 
belong to any school, or be itself a separate system. It is 
rather a jumble of various theories, without much regard to 


1 Bhag. Gita, p. 75. 

* The Vishnu PurAna: a system of Hindu Mythology and Tradition: trans- 
lated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1840. 

8 BhAgavata PurAna: ou histoire podtiqne de Krishna; texte Sanscrit et tra- 
duction fran^uise, par Kng. Burnouf. 3 vol. Paris. This is a truly imperial 
work. M. Neve has also published interesting “ etudes ” upon the Puranas.. 
Paris: 1852. 
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consistency of statement. Its chief alliance is with the 
Sankhya, but it borrows largely from the Ved&nta. 1 

In the Vishnu Purana, the impersonal Brahma is said to 
be source of all, and is of course identified with Vishnu him- 
self. Brahma is said to exist in four forms, as Supreme 
Spirit, as Prakriti, or undeveloped matter, as developed 
matter, and as Time. “ These four forms, in their due pro- 
portions, are the causes of the production of the phenomena 
of creation, preservation, and destruction. Vishnu, being 
thus discrete and undiscrete substance, spirit and time, sports 
like a playful boy.” 2 At the dissolution of the universe, 
when, as in the SS-nkhya system, spirit is said to be detached 
from all matter, the Deity as Time is held to abide alone, to 
sustain both matter and spirit, and to be the agent of their 
reunion after the lapse of a certain period. 

The successive developments of matter, at creation, pro- 
ceed much as in the earlier systems, but to account for the 
origin of living beings a theory is introduced which is a 
stranger to most of those systems, though unquestionably 
of ancient origin. It is that of a creative egg, which thus 
arose. 

The several elements, with their respective properties, 
assumed, we are told, “ the character of our mass of entire 
unity ; and from the direction of spirit, with the acquies- 
cence of the indiscrete principle, Intellect and the rest, to 
the gross elements inclusive, formed an egg, which gradually 
expanded, like a bubble of water. This vast egg, O Sage, 
compounded of the elements, and resting on the waters, was 
the excellent natural abode of Vishnu in the form of Brah- 
ma. Its womb, vast as the mountain Meru, was composed 
of the mountains; and the mighty oceans were the waters 
that ‘filled its cavity. In that egg, O Brahman, were the 
continents and seas and mountains, the planets and divisions 
of the universe, the gods, the demons, and mankind.” This 
egg was surrounded by seven envelopes, — the five elements, 


1 The Bhag. Purana acknowledges Kapila as teacher. Book III. chap. 33. 
* Vishnu Purina, p. 9. 

Vol. XVIIL No. 72. 61 
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self-consciousness, Intellect, and Prakriti. Vishnu (= 
Brahma) in the form of Brahma, proceeds to create the uni- 
verse. As Vishnu, he jrreserves it until the close of a period 
termed Kalpa. As Siva, he destroys it. * Having thus 
devoured all things, and converted the world into one vast 
ocean, the Supreme reposes upon his mighty serpent-couch 
(symbolical of Time), amidst the deep : he awakens after a 
season, and again, as Brahma, becomes the author of crea- 
tion. Thus the one only god takes the designation of Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva, accordingly as he creates, preserves, 
or destroys.” 1 

The details of creation bear more upon mythology than 
philosophy, and need not occupy us. It is noticeable that 
while the ancient myth of a creative egg is so prominent iu 
this Pur&na, the conception of Maya as the author of crea- 
tion is “a doctrine foreign to most of the Puranas, and 
was first introduced among them apparently by the Bh&ga- 
vata.” 2 

The notion of an egg is found in the Laws of Menu, 3 a 
work of probably several centuries before Christ, and which 
also advocates a modified form of the Sankhya philosophy. 
According to this author, M the soul of all beings, having 
willed to produce various beings from his own divine sub- 
stance, first, with a thought, created the waters, and placed 
in them a productive seed ; that seed became an egg, bright 
as gold, blazing, like the luminary, with a thousand beams; 
and in that egg he was born himself, Brahm&, the great fore- 
father of all spirits.” 4 From this egg proceeded the several 
developments of Prakriti, in the order of the S&nkhya phi- 
losophy, the reverse order of the Puranas. 

Of the six schools of Hindu philosophy which we have 
now considered, the Nyaya and the Vedanta are the most 
popular in India at the present day. Vedantism finds its 


1 Vishnu Purdna, chap. II. 

8 Ibid. p. 8. 

8 Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Menu ; translated by Sir 
William Jones. * 

4 Ibid. chap. I. 
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advocates, not only in North India, nor only in the classical 
speech of the Brahmans ; it is cultivated in other parts of 
the continent, and in dialects deemed barbarous by the Sans- 
krit settlers of India. Tamil in the South, the most vigor- 
ous of all the indigenous languages has an extensive philo- 
sophical literature, only lately opened to us. Rev. H. R. 
Hoisington, late missionary in Jaffna, Ceylon, translated 
several treatises from the Tamil. 1 2 These contained a certain 
mystical element which seems to be the special offspring of 
the Tamil mind: indeed, it was the translator’s opinion that 
there were not a few indications to be gathered from these 
works, that philosophy was independently cultivated by the 
Tamil speaking people previously to the Sanskrit coloniza- 
tion of southern India. How far he was correct in his opin- 
ion, we do not feel prepared to say : that the works them- 
selves, as the most popular treatises of south India, are 
deserving of careful study, no one who reads them can fail 
to see. Two works upon the Ved&nta philosophy in its 
most modern dress, have also been given us by Dr. C. Graul 
of the Lutheran Missionary Institution, Leipsig,« and Rev. 
Thomas Foulkes, Church Missionary at Madras. 3 

But Ved&ntism, with all pure Hindu speculation, is pass- 
ing away ; it is leaving the hands of the few, the “ twice- 
born,” and becoming the possession of all classes and pro- 
fessions. A native writer might lament over philosophy as 
one long ago did over poetry : “ Now, old and decrepid, 
her beauty faded, and her unadorned feet slipping as she 
walks, in whose cottage does she disdain to take shelter?” 
but the ground for his lament we look upon as gronnd for 
rejoicing. This freedom to search the truth, the English 
conquest has procured for India, and while Kapila, Gotama, 


1 Jour. Am. Orient. Soc. Vol. IV. On the Antiquity of Dravidian Litera- 
ture. See the Introduction to Caldwell’s Compar. Gram, of Dravidian Lan- 
guages. London: 1856. 

2 Kaivaljanavanita (Fresh Butter of Eternal Bliss) : a VedAnta Poem; trans- 
lated by C. Graul, D. D. Lcipsig: 1855. 

* The Elements of the Ved&ntic Philosophy ; translated by Thos. Foulkes. 
Madras: 1860. 
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and Vyasa are still revered and studied, the teachings of 
Plato, Bacon and Descartes find also many a zealous de- 
fender upon the banks of the sacred river. England has 
hitherto given India an education shorn of Christianity, and 
the consequence has been that the favorite school with 
“ Young Bengal ” is a school of Deism ; but a brighter day 
is dawning: revolutions in opinion do not spring up sud- 
denly in this oriental world ; yet the time is coming, when 
the Gospel of Christ, having gained access to the spiritual 
convictions of the multitude of India, shall gather up and 
appropriate to itself those secret truths which Hinduism con- 
tains, and shall solve those serious problems of life and eter- 
nity with which the Hindu mind has been so long and 
fruitlessly engaged. 


ARTICLE II. 

THEORIES OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 

BT REV. 8. C. BARTLETT, PROFESSOR IN CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 8EM1KART. 

The subject of Messianic Prophecy is attended with 
great difficulties. Certain portions of the Old Testament 
are so direct in their reference to Christ and his Kingdom, 
and so distinctly appropriated by him and his apostles, as 
to secure a general recognition among all who believe in 
prophecy and inspiration. But around this circle of clear 
light — the direct prophecies — there is a broad penumbra 
of doubt and debate. 

In regard to a large part of this debated ground, the 
question among evangelical expositors has often been more 
as to the mode than the fact of a Messianic reference. 
And their concurrent recognition of the fact has often been 
the more weighty and impressive by reason of their diverse 
theories concerning the mode. It is interesting also to 
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observe how the weight of evidence in regard to particular 
passages has sometimes pressed upon candid scholars, till it 
has forced them to remodel their theories, or even to receive 
the fact to the detriment of their theories. Rosenmuller was 
constrained to reverse the judgment of his first edition, and 
in his Compend to receive not only the second, forty-fifth, 
seventy-second, and one-hundred and tenth, but even the 
twenty-first Psalm, as Messianic. Hengstenberg, in the 
interval between his Christology and his Commentary on 
the Psalms, found it necessary very materially to modify 
his views, and to include the thirty-fifth, thirty-eighth, forty- 
first, and sixty-ninth Psalms in the same class with the six- 
teenth, twenty-second, and fortieth. He did it by abandon- 
ing the exclusive reference of the latter class to Christ, and 
making them a set of generic utterances concerning “ the 
ideal righteous sufferer,” which apply in their fulness only to 
the suffering Saviour. We may question the theory; but it 
resulted in very considerably enlarging his catalogue of the 
Psalms ultimately relating to Christ. The late Professor 
Stuart, in discussing the numerous citations of Psalm sixty- 
ninth by Christ’s apostles, 1 * * * though he takes the position that 
“ David is originally and personally meant, and not Christ,” 
and that these citations are made only as apposite and 
felicitous quotations, just as “ we are accustomed continu- 
ally to quote and apply maxims and sentiments from the 
classic writers,” yet changes the whole bearing of his posi- 
tion by the brief remark that “ David, as King, was, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, a type of King Messiah ; and what 
was done in respect to the type may, by the usage of the 
New Testament writers, be applied to the antitype.” 9 The 
gradual expansion of view in the mind of Tholuck is well 
exemplified by a single instance : The fourth edition of his 
Commentary oh John explains the Saviour’s declaration, 
“Moses wrote of me” (John v. 46), as a reference to the 


1 Matt, xxv ii. 34, 38, xxiii. 38 ; Mark, xv. 23 ; John, ii. 17, xix. 28, 29, xv. 

25 ; Acta, 1. 20 ; Horn. xi. 9, xv. 3. 

* Stuart's Hints on Prophecy, pp. 37, 39. 
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single passage found in Deut. xviii. 18. But in the seventh 
edition he writes as follows : “ On eypayfrev the commenta- 
tors refer to different Mosaic prophecies, especially to Deut. 
xviii. 18. But the train of thought in our passage leads us 
to take it in a universal sense, by virtue of which Bengel 
adds to ey payfrev a 4 nusquam non, he writes everywhere.’ . . . 
Christ may have had in his eye the indirect and typical 
prophecies of Moses as well as the direct ones.” 

The fluctuating views of individuals, no less than the 
conflicting opinions of different writers, indicate the intrinsic 
difficulty of the subject. The topic itself has lain before 
the church and occupied the attention of its leading minds 
from the beginning. It was not brought there by idle curi- 
osity ; but the sacred writers themselves have placed even 
its more difficult aspects on the threshold of the gospel. 
The first two chapters of Matthew comprise four of the 
most perplexing of the Old Testament citations. Mark 
begins his narrative with quotations from Malachi and 
Isaiah. The first chapter of Luke connects the infant 
Saviour with the “throne of his father David” and the 
“ house of Jacob,” and in various ways binds the new dis- 
pensation close upon the events and predictions of the old. 1 
John’s gospel brings at once before its readers in connection 
with Christ, the voice in the wilderness, the Lamb of God, 
Jacob’s vision, the psalmist’s zeal for his Father’s house, the 
temple, and the brazen serpent. And similar allusions run 
through the whole texture of the New Testament. The 
subject was not introduced by Rabbins, nor Alexandrian 
Jews, nor Christian Fathers, but by the sacred writers 
themselves. 

The recent Oxford doubters have well indicated the 
importance of the topic. After objecting to such things as 
the recognition of any “ symbolism of the gospel in the 
law,” or of any distinction “ in the elder prophecies between 


1 E. g., the sending of Gabriel, the prophecy concerning “ Elias, ** the quo- 
tations from Zachariah and Isaiah, and the putting of Hannah's song in tbc 
mouth of Mary. 
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the temporal and the spiritual Israel,” one writer proceeds 
as follows : 44 The question which has been suggested runs 
up into a more general one, 4 the relation between the Old 
and New Testaments ; ’ for the Old Testament will receive 
a different meaning accordingly as it is explained from 
itself or from the New. In the first case, a careful and con- 
scientious study of each one for itself is all that is required ; 
in the second case, the types and ceremonies of the law, 
perhaps the very facts and persons of the history, will be # 
assumed to be predestined or made after a pattern corres- 
ponding to the things that were to be in the latter days. 
And this question of itself stirs another question respecting 
the interpretation of the Old Testament in the New. Is 
such interpretation to be regarded as the meaning of the 
original text, or an accommodation of it to the thoughts of 
other times ? ” 1 The writer does not exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the question, nor deny the method of the sacred 
writers, while he clearly intimates his refusal to accept their 
authority as interpreters. He also, by implication, suggests 
some of the sources of difficulty. 

The difficulties of the subject may be best presented by 
a few well-known instances. Of Christ’s abode in Egypt 
and return to Palestine, it is declared in Matt. ii. 15 : 44 He 
was there until the death of Herod, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son.” But the original passage 
(Hosea ii. 1), as Mr. Barnes truly says: “evidently speaks 
of God’s calling his people out of Egypt under Moses;” 
and he ventures to add : 44 It cannot be supposed that the 
passage in Hosea was a prophecy of the Messiah, but was 
only used by Matthew to express that event.” Again, 
Hebrews i. 5 applies to Christ the declaration : 44 1 will be to 
him a father, and he shall be to me a son.” The quotation 
is from 2 Sam. vii. 12 — 16, a passage in which God prom- 
ises David a posterity with an everlasting kingdom, but 
threatens that posterity with chastisement 44 if he commit 


1 Professor Jowett, in “Recent Inquiries in Theology,” p. 407. 
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iniquity,” and closes with the assurance that “ my mercy 
shall not depart from him, as I took it away from SauL” 
So the citation in Hebrews x. 5 — 7 ascribes to the Messiah 
the utterance of the words in Psalm xi. 6 — 8 : w Sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldest not,” etc., though the same 
speaker, in verse 12, speaks of w mine iniquities.” A simi- 
lar difficulty in the sixty-ninth Psalm (ver. 5) was so formid- 
able as to prevent Hengstenberg from admitting it into his 
*Christology, although, as Alexander truly observes, no Psalm 
except the twenty-second is more distinctly applied to Christ 
in the New Testament. In 1 Cor. x. 3 — 6 we read that the 
fathers were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all 
drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of that spir- 
itual rock which followed them, and that rock was Christ ; ” 
and that these things were our examples” (iinroi). John 
records, xix. 35, of the exemption of the Saviour from the 
breaking of his bones: “these things were done that the 
scripture should be fulfilled, which says, A bone of him 
shall not be broken.” But the passage, Exodus vii. 46, 
which he quotes, is a direction concerning the paschal lamb. 
Paul, in Gal. iii. 16, refers thus to the promise to Abraham 
and his seed (Gen. xiii. 15, xvii. 8) : “ He saith not, And to 
seeds as of many, but as of one, And to thy seed, which 
is Christ.” Afterwards he argues that by the union of 
believers to Christ, the same promise is to them, and con- 
cludes in verse 29 : “ And if ye be Christ’s then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” Add to 
these instances the quotation of the eighth Psalm in Heb. 
ii. 6 — 8, with the subsequent application to Christ, the use 
of Isaiah vii. 14 in Matt. i. 22, 23, and of Isaiah xxix. 13 in 
Matt xv. 7, and we have at least specimens of the chief 
forms of difficulty surrounding the subject of Messianic 
Prophecy. 

The problem is to discover some fundamental and cen- 
tral principle, according to which these various kinds of 
passages can be understood, so as neither to abrogate the 
authority of the New Testament, nor to set aside the 
authority of the Old. 
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In enumerating the various attempts to solve the prob- 
lem, we now lay aside the Rationalistic view, which holds 
that the cited passages of the Old Testament, and all other 
supposed Messianic prophecies, were destitute of all such 
reference, and that the apostles in their use of them were 
only misled by false methods of interpretation prevalent 
among their contemporaries. This ripe and rotten fruit of 
Neology seems at last to have found its way bodily into 
the English church. 1 This view strikes at the root of all ^ 
authoritative teaching in the New Testament, and does not 
fall within the scope of this discussion. 

Among the attempts made in modern times to meet, 
in whole or in part, the difficulties of the problem, we 
encounter : 

I. The theory of accommodation. It might well be 
called of forced accommodation. It endeavors to escape 
the difficulty of some of the most troublesome passages, by 
denying that the apostles intended to cite the passages as 
veritable prophecies, and affirming that they employed them 
only as apt quotations. This principle was rigidly applied 
to all cases, however distinctly alleged by the evangelists to 
have been fulfilments, and even designed fulfilments, of the 
Old Testament, in which an earlier intended reference of 
the language plainly appeared. For the theory involves the 
principle that a given utterance can have but one legitimate 
reference. 

The exegetical corner-stone of this theory was laid in 
that interpretation of the phrases iva irXqpctey, o7ra>9 n tXt}- 
pater}. Tore iTrXrjpdterj, so elaborately defended by Tittmann, 
and in this country adopted so incautiously, as we think, 
by some of the standard-bearers of the church, till, through 
the great influence of Stuart and Woods and Robinson 
and Barnes, it has been spread through the land. 2 A chief 
part of the process was to maintain that iva in the New 


1 See the articles by Dr. Williams and Professor Jowett, on Bunsen’s Bib- 
lical Researches and the Interpretation of Scripture, in “ Recent Inquiries.” 

* Tittmann’s Discussion, with Professor Stuart’s endorsement, may be found 
in the Biblical Repository, Jan. 1835. 
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Testament, besides its telic sense, denoting purpose, has 
also an ecbatic sense, u marking the event, result, upshot of 
an action, so that , so as that , implying something which 
actually takes place,” 1 and that this ecbatic sense is a very 
common signification. 2 The subjunctive mode of the fol- 
lowing verb of course loses the force of a subjunctive, and 
becomes virtually indicative. Thus all intention is elim- 
inated from the statement Still further, the asserted “ ful- 
filment” ceases to be an accomplishment of any actual 
meaning of the Old Testament writer, and becomes, in fact, 
a simple coincidence with his words. That this statement 
is not overdrawn appears in the language of the venerable 
Dr. Woods : “ These phrases,” he says, “ are indeed used, 
and very properly, to introduce a real prediction which is 
accomplished, but not for this purpose only. They are 
often used, and with equal propriety, to denote a mere com- 
parison of similar events , — to signify that the thing spoken 
of answers to the words of a prophet, so that his words 
may be justly applied to it. Accordingly, we might in 
many instances take a passage where it is said, such a thing 
was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, or that what was spoken by the prophet was 
fulfilled, and might express the same thing by saying, the 
declaration of the prophet had an accomplishment in what 
took place, or his words may be justly applied to it, or they 
very well express if, or his observation is true in reference to 
the present case , or this thing is like what the prophet de- 
scribes .” 3 The only thing that could well be added to this 
extreme latitude of meaning would be Kuinoel’s remark, 
that these phrases are employed not only when the very 
thing which was predicted takes place, but also “when any- 
thing occurs of such a character as to bring words like these 
to our own recollection ! ” 4 And the convenient breadth of 
the principle was such that, while by means of it evangel- 


1 Robinson’s N. T. Lexicon, Article Ira. 

* See Tittmann’8 article, and Robinson’s Lexicon. 

3 Woods’ Works, I. p. 122. The ita|ics are his. 

4 Kuinoel in Matt. i. 22. 
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ical writers were removing the difficulty from such passages 
as Matt ii. 15, 17, Kuinoel and his fellows were taking out 
the prophecy from the citation in Matt. i. 22, and all similar 
declarations in the New Testament. And thus it made 
little difference whether you denied the inspiration or forced 
the language of the evangelists ; the same result was easily 
reached. 

Theological considerations have even been adduced to 
help the exegesis. It has been argued that to insist upon 
the telic sense in the passage last referred to (Matt. i. 22), 
would make the sacred writer assert that the Saviour’s birth 
and the circumstances connected with it took place simply 
or chiefly for the sake of fulfilling a prophecy of Isaiah. 
“ But,” says Professor Stuart, “ here the reflecting reader 
will be constrained to pause and ask, What, then ? was it 
not to redeem a world in ruin that the Saviour’s miraculous 
birth and the events accompanying took place, rather than 
merely to accomplish a prediction of Isaiah ? ” Yet in the 
next sentence he gives a virtual answer to his own difficulty: 
“ The proper answer to this question may undoubtedly be 
that both of the purposes named were to be accomplished 
by the birth of Jesus. The world was to be redeemed, and 
the prophecy was also to be fulfilled. But the great and 
ultimate end must be the redemption of mankind. The 
other, viz. the fulfilment of the particular prophecy in ques- 
tion, was altogether subordinate, and merely preparatory.” 1 
Very brue. But may not the writer ever allude to the 
subordinate end, especially when he is narrating the very 
circumstances that bear directly upon its accomplishment ? 
In that connection it is the only relevant allusion. God 
had provided for the prophecy and the fulfilment. There 
was a designed adjustment of the circumstances of Christ’s 
birth to meet the prophecy ; and the events were brought to 
pass as they were, in order to complete God’s arrangement. 
In stating that design and its accomplishment, the writer 
neither affirms nor denies the great purpose of his mission 


1 Bib. Repos. Vol. V. p. 86. 
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to the world. Precisely so the evangelists continually re- 
cord the immediate and proximate ends of the Saviour’s 
own proceedings, without deeming it necessary on every 
occasion to state the chief end of his life and labors. On 
this very ground Professor Stuart rebukes the excessive zeal 
of Tittmann. For when the latter pronounces the Iva of 
John xviii. 37 to be ecbatic (“ For this end was I born,” etc.). 
Professor Stuart expresses a doubt whether it be necessary 
to abandon the telic sense, adding : “ We do not suppose 
the Saviour to mean that he had no other ends in view.” 1 * 

Another mode of argument is employed by Tittmann : 
“ In Matt. ii. 15 we are told that Joseph remained concealed 
in Egypt till the death of Herod, that it might be fulfilled,” 
etc.; but “it is quite certain that the end proposed by 
Joseph, and to be accomplished by staying in Egypt, was 
not the fulfilment of prophecy.” True ; but Matthew most 
manifestly relates it as one of God's designs in the case. 
To this it is objected by Dr. Robinson, 3 that to recognize 
the purpose of God in the case rather than the purpose of 
the subject of the clause, “ is to introduce a new element in 
interpretation, and to destroy the force of language.” But, 
we ask, can this principle be pushed through a single book 
of the Bible, that to learn the real and avowed purpose of a 
transaction we are tied down to the purpose of “ the subject 
of the clause ? ” Or does the Bible, from beginning to end, 
distinguish between the lower, human intent and the rea/, 
divine object of that transaction ? Is it not characteristic 
of the book ? And do we need to be told by such men as 
Knobel, Meyer, and Winer, that “the Hebrew tehologia 
represents every (important, and especially every surprising) 
event as intended and designed by God ? ” And is it not 
a narrow principle of interpretation in any book that will, 
at all hazards, set aside the clear scope of the whole repre- 
sentation, and nowhere admit any other purpose of the 


1 Bib. Repos. Vol. V. p. 107, note. 

* New Testament Lexicon, fra, ii. note. 

8 Winer’s N. T. Grammar, $ 53, 6. 
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transaction than the purpose of the subject of some 
“ clause,” in connection with which the purpose is stated ? 
Now, in these narratives of fulfilled prophecy, are the Evan- 
gelists viewing man or, most manifestly, God as the chief 
actor in the event? And when the sacred writer, thus 
clearly viewing God as the real author of the series of 
events which he describes, adduces one of God’s prophecies 
as receiving a designed fulfilment in that series of events, 
which, we ask, is the new element of interpretation, — to 
recognize, or to refuse to recognize, the intention of the 
moving agency to which the writer plainly refers the whole 
transaction ? And is it destroying the force of language to 
understand the aim of a phrase of citation in accordance 
with the very design for which the writer makes the cita- 
tion ? It is of no consequence whether the citation be of a 
direct prophecy, or of an historical or typical parallel. If 
the writer sees fit to assert a real and pre-arranged connec- 
tion between the type and the antitype, it is the duty of an 
interpreter to permit him to make his own statements. 

The laws of language, fairly applied, must govern here. 
And the best scholarship of the present day, by an over- 
whelming vote, repudiates this view of iva TrXrjpa^ji, and 
this forced accommodation. The advocates of this view had 
at least four points which they were bound to establish : well- 
proved instances of the ecbatic use of iva in the New Tes- 
tament ; a clear necessity for substituting the alleged excep- 
tional meaning in any given case for the almost universal 
telic meaning ; the most weighty reasons for elevating this 
exceptional meaning into a quite common usage ; extraor- 
dinary arguments to justify such a course in the case of 
utterances so deliberately and distinctly asserting an intention 
and arrangement, as, “ all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet;” 
“ these things were done that the scripture should be ful- 
filled,” etc. But even the first of these positions is far from 
being unanimously conceded at present. Tittmann, indeed, 
with a dashing carelessness of citation, found plenty of 
instances, and among them such as John i. 7 ; xi. 4 ; xv. 42 ; 

Vol. XVIII. No. 72. 62 
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xviii. 37, and the like ! But Meyer declares that the particle 
iva in the New Testament “ is never anything else than the 
particle of purpose, that , in order that” Alford takes the 
same ground, and endeavors to sustain it in his interpreta- 
tion of particular passages. Olshausen asserts that it 
“ always expresses an intention.” 1 Passow, in the last 
edition of the Lexieon, though referring to the N. T. use of 
the word, does not give the ecbatic meaning as found there. 
Winer in his grammar goes through with a brief examina- 
tion of passages, and does not, unless in a single instance 
(found in the Apocalypse), distinctly admit the meaning. 
Tholuck (on Rom. iii. 19) ventures only to say that the ecbatic 
meaning “ can hardly be denied with safety in the New Tes- 
tament, since at all events the distinction is here and there 
so subtile, that it can scarcely have come to the speaker’s 
consciousness.” Ellicott guardedly admits three uses of 
I'm, — the final, sub-final, and eventual ; the first being M the 
primary and principal, and never to be given up except on 
the most distinct counter arguments ; ” the second, u occa- 
sional ; ” the third, “ apparently in a few cases, and due, 
perhaps, more to what is called 4 Hebrew Teleology,’ (u e. 
the reverential aspect under which the Jews regarded proph- 
ecy and its fulfilment) than grammatical depravation.” * 
Such is the present attitude of eminent scholars even on 
the naked question of the ecbatic or eventual use of the 
conjunction iva. But as to the other points involved, and 
especially the main question, whether the phrase Xva 
pafory, under all the circumstances in the passages referred to, 
can fairly be understood in the sense advocated by Dr. 
Woods, Prof. Stuart, and Mr. Barnes, and whether it indi- 
cates anything short of a previously designed correspondence, 
— some sort of objective connexion between the fact and 
the Old Testament utterance, — the best modern scholarship, 
so far as we are aware, is almost wholly on one side, — 
and that side is the negative. Such is the position not only 
of Meyer, Alford, Winer, and Olshausen, but of De Wette, 

1 See the comments of Meyer, Alford, and Olshausen on Matt. i. 22. 

* Ellicott on Ephesians, i. 17. 
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Wordsworth, Tholuck, Alexander, Davidson, Fairbarn, Lee. 1 
Thus Winer, e. g\, says in regard to the expression in ques- 
tion, u there can be no doubt of its having in the mouth (of 
a Jewish teacher and consequently) of Jesus and the apostles 
(in reference to an event already taken place) strictly and 
precisely the sense of that it might be fulfilled,” And Rudel- 
bach sums up the present state of the case thus : “ The 
signification of the oft-recurring phrase, ha TrXrjpafoj}, as 
involving a real connection between prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment, is no longer questioned by the more judicious exposi- 
tors. The fact that grammar itself, against the will of those 
who handle it, is compelled at least to give formal testimony 
to the Faith, is not to be overlooked as an apologetic ele- 
ment of the Christian evidences ; and indeed it has never, 
when the occasion offered, been overlooked by the ancients. 
The sense, however, of that formula is plainly nothing else 
than what lies in the expression itself, viz. that the fulfil- 
ment has taken place in order to display the truth of the 
prophecy.” * We need have no hesitation in accepting 
substantially this statement of the case ; in the words of 
Alexander, “ the event was necessary to the execution of the 
divine purpose, as expressed in the prediction.” For even 
if we should admit an occasional “hypotelic” or “eventual” 
use of the single word ha in the New Testament, yet in 
those deliberate statements in which the sacred writers are 
solemnly recording the wonder-working Providence of God, 
that made event and utterance correspond, we believe that 
to reduce the grave declaration, toOto Bb oXov yeyovev ha 
'jfXrjpa^fj to prftev inro tevpiov Bui rod wpoffirov, or the simpler 
phrase, ha irXrjpafoj) to prfbev vrro tevpiov , to the announce- 


1 See the Commentaries of Alford, Alexander, De Wette, Meyer, Olshaasen, 
Wordsworth; Davidson’s Hermeneutics, p. 475, seq.; Fairbarn ’s Typology, 
Vol. I. p. 401, seq.; Winer’s N. T. Gramm, p. 482 ; Tholuck ’s Citations of the 
O. T., Bib. Sacra, Vol. XI. p. 601 ; Lee on Inspiration, p. 304. 

It should be remarked, however, that Tholuck and some others of the Ger. 
man scholars commit themselves only to the fact that such was the view of the 
sacred writers. They do not always regard that view as correct, — in other 
words, do not fully admit their inspiration. 

* Quoted in Lee on Inspiration, p. 304. 
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ment of a mere general similarity, or of a superficial corres- 
pondence to the words, and not to the intent and meaning 
of God’s prophecy, is but an evasion of the real scope of the 
passages, accomplished too at the expense of the lexicon 
and grammar and the true laws of language. 1 

II. The theory of alternating subjects of prophecy is a 
crude hypothesis, perhaps now nearly, but not altogether, 
obsolete. It is not only among the theories to be found 
in Poole’s Synopsis, and occasionally advanced by Henry, 
Scott, and Adam Clarke, but still finds a place in certain 
books designed for popular use. The fossil remains of it 
are found embedded in the vast morasses of the “ Compre- 
hensive Commentary.” This work draws its supply, in this 
respect, partly from Williams’ Cottage Bible and Morison’s 
Exposition of the Psalms, two English works published just 
before it. 

The theory endeavors to solve difficulties by referring one 
portion of a connected passage (a Psalm, for example) ex- 
clusively to one subject, perhaps David or Solomon, and 
another exclusively to another subject, perhaps Christ; 

1 It may be impertinent, in such a discussion, for the writer to express his 
profound sense of obligation to the venerable men from whose views he differs, 
including, as they do, two of his own instructors. But it is proper to say that 
their error, if it be so, was for a time the prevalent view, and that the whole 
subject has since undergone much careful investigation, of which they had not 
the benefit. We would suggest that Dr. Robinson’s articles bearing on this 
subject, in his excellent Lexicon, seem to require a revision. Out of more than 
six hundred instances of the use of %v a in the N. T., some fifteen are cited to 
prove the ecbatic use. Several of these are unhesitatingly rejected by such 
expositors as Alford, Hackett, Eadie, Ellicott — indeed the case is clear at a 
glance — e. g. Acts, ii. 25; viii. 19; Gal. v. 17 ; Phil. i. 26; John, v. 20. Nearly 
all the instances cited by him require only the recognition of so simple facts as 
the existence of subordinate or coordinate ends, or of purposes in Gods mind 
somewhat distinctly implied by the writers, to harmonise perfectly with the 
legitimate use of the w'ord. E. g. Luke xxii. 30 is quoted as a clear case of the 
ecbatic sense, with the remark : “ Here the feasting is not the end or purpose 
of the kingdom to be given, but a result or consequence.” To which we need 
only say, the blessedness thus described is one of the ends of the heavenly king- 
dom After this limited and questionable set of cases, it is added, “ here belongs 
the frequent phrase iva wAijpwdp , k. t. a.” ; and all the instances occurring in the 
N. T. are summarily included. 
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sometimes returning to resume at the end of the passage 
the subject that was excluded in the middle. This theory 
of a vibratory subject was applied to such passages as 
2 Sam. viii. 11 — 16, Psalms xl, lxix., and the like, in which 
a portion of the remarks imply an erring and sinful being, 
and other portions are applied by the scriptures to the 
Messiah. In regard to the fortieth Psalm, we are in- 
formed that Williams, after Kennicott, divides the Psalm 
into three parts, the first of which (vs. 1 — 5) he applies pri- 
marily to David, and typically to the Redeemer; the second, 
(vs. 6- — 10,) to the incarnation, and to that only; the third, 
(vs. 11 — 17) again to David. And Morison is quoted as 
referring vs. 7 — 11 strictly to the Messiah, but at verse 12 
remarking : “ I am not without suspicion, sustained by some 
of the most distinguished biblical critics that ever lived, that 
the theme is here changed, and that David speaks in his own 
person, and expresses his own experience and that of the 
Church.” Williams, we also learn, interprets Psalm sixty- 
ninth 44 partly of David and partly of Christ” 1 Dr. Scott 
says of the last-mentioned Psalm : 44 it is so manifestly a 
prophecy of Christ, that we should consider him as the 
speaker in most parts of it” Adam Clarke refers Psalm 
xxii. 44 partly to Christ and partly to David.” Of Psalm 
xl. he decides that in the first portion David gives thanks 
for being healed of sore disease ; that vs. 9 — 11 apply only 
to the atonement of Christ ; and that the remainder belongs 
to the seventieth Psalm. Matthew Henry seemingly dis- 
tributes the promises of 2 Sara. vii. 12 — 16, alternately to 
Solomon and to Christ 

Such a theory is manifestly but a clumsy device to escape 
the pressure of a difficulty. It deliberately sets aside all 
aim at unity and continuity of discourse, and, under that 
form, hardly requires elaborate refutation. Professor Stuart 
well says : 44 the violence which is done to sound rules of in- 
terpretation by arbitrarily introducing two subjects of the 
writer's discourse when he plainly and obviously presents 


1 The above quotations of Morison and Williams are from the Comprehen< 
sive Commentary. 
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but one, is so great that but little danger to the churches 
can ever arise from such an error. It is so plainly a tress- 
pass against the laws of our nature as to the interpretation 
of language ; it is so arbitrary in its proceedings, when it 
appropriates one part of the text to one subject, and another 
part which is indissolubly connected with it to another, that 
nothing like a general persuasion of propriety in practising 
such a method of interpretation can ever be brought about. 1 
The difficulty of interpretation is not to be met by sacri- 
ficing the fundamental principles of rational discourse. 

III. Another attempt to solve a portion of the difficulties 
is the theory of a twofold signification, or “ double sense.” 
These significations are called primary and secondary — 
lower and higher — literal and allegorical or typical. It is 
a very ancient method. Chrysostom held that the eighth 
Psalm treated primarily of man, but in a higher sense (# cvpi - 
drrepov) of Christ, the first-born of the human race. In 
more modern times Poole says : “ undoubtedly the Psalmist 
had in view the Messiah ; nevertheless I do not, with others 
refer this whole Psalm literally, properly, and immediately to 
Christ.” So Scott says of Psalm lxix : “ It is probable 
that David composed this Psalm during Absalom’s rebellion, 
with reference to his own case; but the Holy Spirit evi- 
dently spoke of the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow.” Poole speaks in a similar manner of the 
forty-first Psalm. Henry and Scott consider the fortieth 
Psalm as relating primarily to David, but sepondarily, and 
in parts exclusively, to Christ. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
adduce instances of a view which has been quite common. 

Here, perhaps, should be reckoned Olshausen’s view of the 
vTrovoia , or deeper sense of the scriptures, which recognizes 
the literal or historical sense as strictly true (in contra- 
distinction from the M allegorical ” theories of former times, 
which denied it), and finds also a further meaning, not differ- 
ing in character from the literal one, “but only a deeper 


1 Hints on Prophecy. 
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lying sense, bound up with the literal one by an internal and 
essential connection — a sense given along with this, and in 
it, so that it must present itself whenever it is considered 
from a higher point of view, and is capable of being ascer- 
tained by fixed rules.” 1 2 

Now, when we consider the number of eminently thought- 
ful as well as pious minds which have adopted this view in 
some form, we may suspect that this is a defective mode of 
statement, or a partial apprehension, of a truth. It is cer- 
tain that a portion of the argument and ridicule with which 
it has been assailed have misconceived the theory, — perhaps 
chiefly from its looseness of statement. 

Much has been said of the effect of this theory to turn 
the scriptures into “riddles, conundrums, and ambiguous 
heathen oracles,” etc. 9 But candor compels us to say that 
this is too strongly put The more intelligent advocates of 
a double sense, we believe, have not contended that the 
scriptures admitted opposite or essentially diverse meanings, 
but, as they have sometimes expressed it, a lower and a 
higher meaning of the same kind , and lying in the same 
direction. 3 * * * * * Some portions of Professor Stuart’s reasonings, 
by failing to do justice to the theory, failed, as we think, 
fully to meet the case, although his charges as to its lack 
of law and limit undoubtedly hold good. Thus Davison 
inquires: “ What is the double sense? Not the convenient 
latitude of two unconnected senses, wide of each other, and 
giving room to a fallacious ambiguity, but the combination 
of two related, analogous and harmonizing, though disparate, 
subjects, each clear and definite in itself; implying a two- 


1 Klausen’s Hermencutik, in Fairbanks Typology, Vol. I. p. 47. 

2 Hints on Prophecy, p. 17, seq. Bib. Sacra, Vol. IX. p. 459. 

3 There are occasional exceptions and inconsistencies. Dr. Alexander main- 
tains that there is an “ actual ambiguity or twofold meaning in the rrn? in 

Psalm xvi. ; which word he considers as derivable both from rvr, to sink, thns 
meaning pit or “grave,” and from nrnc to corrupt, hence signifying also “cor- 

ruption.” “ The use of the equivocal expression,” he says, “ may have been 

intentional, in order to make it applicable both to David and to Christ ” ; and, 

“ the ambiguity, or twofold meaning, of the Hebrew word cannot be explained 

away without embarrassing the interpretation of this signal prophecy.” See 

his Commentary on this Psalm. 
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fold truth in the prescience, and creating an aggravated diffi- 
culty, and thereby an accumulated proof in the completion.” 1 
To the same effect but, still more distinctly, the Roman 
Catholic commentator, Allioli, says that “ in the prophetic 
intention, such events as, gradually taking place in time, 
together form but one divine act, are represented under one 
point of view with and in each other,” and accordingly “ one 
is communicated in the other and by the other.” He terms 
such events, (e. g. the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world, as described in Matt, xxiv.) “ parts of one 
great God’s-deed.” 

The theory of a “ double-sense ” is not only open to the 
charge of being an infelicitous statement of what its best 
advocates have in mind. It also lacks method, precision, and 
limitation. “ Why not three, seven, ten, or (with the Jewish 
Rabbies) forty-nine senses?” asks Professor Stuart. What 
is its basis and principle ? The phraseology and whatsoever 
it would properly describe should be discarded. The prin- 
ciple which its more discriminating advocates seem to have 
had in mind, may be termed, 

IV. The theory of a reiterated reference. This view 
asserts but one signification of the language, but assigns to 
that one signification repeated applications. It assumes 
that he who was able to adapt his utterances to one future 
event, was equally able to adjust them to more than one, — 
to shape the course of events in the execution of his schemes 
so that one event shall stand over against another, and both 
of them shall lie along in the one line of his prophetic word. 
Those events might lie along in the same level, in which 
case the fulfilment is a simple repetition ; they might be 
related as members of an ascending series, in which case 
the fulfilment rises from a lower to a higher sphere. The 
latter method is that which is most frequently claimed. 

The advocates of this view may certainly maintain that 
it contains nothing out of keeping with the methods of the 

1 Davison on Prophecy, quoted from Fairborn's Typology, I. p. 130. 

* Quoted by Professor Stowe, in Bib. Sacra for 1850, p. 477. 
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Bible in its non-prophetic utterances. It is not unusual for 
the language in the same utterance to pass from a lower to 
a higher range ; and for a symbolic expression to stand both 
for itself and for that which it symbolizes.* 

This view of a repeated reference — an intended appli- 
cation of the same meaning to two or more successive 
instances, in the same or a higher sphere — may be under- 
stood as the view intended by some of the advocates of a 
double-sense or a deeper sense. Such seems to be the doc- 
trine of Davison, Allioli, and Olshausen, as quoted above. 
This mode of statement obviates one chief objection to the 
other theory, that it denies any settled meaning to language. 
Here may be distinguished : 

1. Instances of “ double reference.” This designation is 
adopted, and the principle strongly advocated by Professor 
Stowe, who says that M no one can reject it, without at the 
same time repudiating the authority of the New Testament 
writers, as divinely inspired interpreters of the Old.” 1 2 * * * * * To 
give an example, Isaiah xxix. 13, (“ This people draweth 
near me,” etc.,) is plainly a rebuke of the prophet’s contem- 
poraries. 8 But in Matt. xv. 7, Christ says to the Scribes 
and Pharisees around him : “ Well did Esaias prophesy of 
you , saying, This people,” etc. Several of the passages 
which Matthew introduces with the phrase, “that it might 
be fulfilled” (e. g. ii. 15) had indisputably a previous appli- 
cation. So John xix. 36. In such cases the alternatives 
before us are these, — to force upon the writers a meaning 
which (as we have seen) the best modern scholarship repu- 
diates ; to deny the correctness of the New Testament ex- 
position, as some have done ; or to admit a second reference, 
and that, too, connected with the original intent of the utter - 
once, as that utterance was prompted by the Holy Spirit, 

1 Examples of the first : Whosoever will lose his life for my sake, shall save 

it; Let the dead bury their dead. Of the second : But the meek shall inherit the 

earth, Ps. xxxvii. 11 ; Every one of them in Zion appeareth before God, Ps. 

Ixxxiv. 7. 

* Eschatology of Christ, Bib. Sacra, 1850, p. 478. 

* 8o Henderson. Knobel and Rosenmuller recognize no other reference. 

Hengstenberg does not include the passage in his Christology. 
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whether so understood by the original writer and readers or 
not. 1 

It is at this point, — the intended and actual reference of 
the utterance itself, or the fact involved, to the second sub- 
ject, — that we find the serious defect of the view advocated 
by Prof. Stuart and Mr. Barnes, after Kuinoel. They say 
that the utterance can be applied to the second case, but 
had no such original reference; 2 whereas the writers of the 
New Testament, according to the best modern scholarship, 
declare the second application to be a bona fide reference of 
the original statement 

Under this head may be included the theory of typical pre • 
dictions . Of this again there are two forms. The more com- 
mon view holds, in regard to the larger class of declarations 
in the Old Testament concerning earlier persons and events 
which are applied in the New Testament to Christ and the 
events connected with him, that they were intended for a 


* To this effect an able writer on prophecy in the Princeton Review, Jan. 
1861. “The expressions of certain prophecies were so framed under the 
guidance of the Spirit, whether with or without the knowledge of the original 
writer and readers, as to apply with more or less exactness to distinct suhjects. 
The same fact or principle which is represented in the one appears likewise in 
the other, but in greater perfection ; and the prophecy is so drawn as to cover 
both, in its more limited and lower sense answering to one, in its larger and 
higher sense, to the other. This may be done not only where both events lie 
in the future, but where one is already past.” — P. 96. 

In like manner Lee on Inspiration, p. 309 ; “ The Holy Spirit when inspiring 
God’s servants in former times, had infused a deeper significance into their 
words than the men who uttered them, or who committed them to writing, per- 
ceived. The depth of meaning conveyed could only be apprehended in the ful- 
ness of time by those who, like the writers of the New Testament, had the 
mind of Christ, and who thereby were enabled to unfold the hid ten mystery 
couched under the earlier form/’ 

* The view is skillfully defended, and its real basis somewhat disguised, in 
the incidental discussion by Prof. Stuart in the Bib. Sacra for 1852, pp. 460 — 2, 
but its true purport emerges in the distinct statements that Hosca xi. 1 was 
“ merely and 6imply a historical declaration,” and that the only fulfilment in 
Matt. ii. 15, was that “an occurrence took place like the ancient one.” He 
states also in the same connection that there was not a fulfilling “ in our usual 
sense of the word * fulfil,’ but in the sense which the Jews gave the word." 
In other words, there was in the original utterance and arrangement absolotely 
no reference whatever to the case which Matthew says occurred “ that it might 
be fulfilled,” and the fulfilment was — a Jewish conceit. 
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proximate and lower reference to those earlier subjects, but 
for a higher and ultimate application to the later ones. 
Thus Adam Clarke speaks of one of the Psalms, (the sec- 
ond,) “ The prime subject of this Psalm is Christ ; the type, 
David.” 

The other mode of viewing a typical prediction, denies a 
twofold reference of the language employed; it finds but 
one reference of the language, and another reference, so to 
speak, of the fact or subject involved in the language. This 
is substantially the view which is ably maintained and ap- 
plied by Fairbarn in his u Typology of Scriptures.” The 
type itself is simply an obscure kind of prophecy, — a pre- 
arrangement of facts instead of a preintimation in words. 
He would accordingly view many of the passages which 
others take in a lower and higher application, as having but 
one application, the lower — as referring simply to the type. 
But as the type itself was provided with direct reference to 
the antitype, that arrangement itself is the prophecy. He 
insists strongly on u the reality of the connection between 
the alleged type and antitype, — between the earlier circum- 
stance or object described, and the later one to which the 
description is prophetically applied. ' On any other ground 
such references as those in the one evangelist to Hosea, and 
in the other to Exodus (Matt. ii. 15, John xix. 36) can only 
be viewed as fanciful or strained accommodations. But 
the matter assumes another aspect if the one was originally 
ordained in anticipation of the other, and so ordained that 
the earlier should not have been brought into existence if 
the later had not been before in contemplation. Seen from 
this point of view, which we may regard as that of the 
inspired writers, the past appears to run into the future, and 
to have existed mainly on its account. And the record or 
delineation of the past is naturally, not by a mere fiction of 
the imagination, held to possess the essential character of a 
prediction, embodying a prophetical circumstance or action ; 
it is itself named by one of the commonest figures of speech, 
a prophecy.” i This mode of viewing a typical prediction 

1 Typology of Scripture, Vol. L p 106 
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certainly better meets the apparent facts, in some instances, 
than does the other. But without absolutely deciding the 
question, we may safely admit that the twofold reference, 
including typical predictions, should be recognized in our 
theories of prophecy. 

2. But there are also instances of alleged manifold refer- 
ence. Here again are found different subordinate theories : 

(1.) “ Generic prophecies ” are advocated, w prediction 
not of individual, events, but of a series of events, in each 
of which they have a separate fulfilment.” 1 The same 
writer from whom these words are quoted, proceeds, — a 
little wide of the point, as it seems to us, — “they are com- 
monly such as reveal a particular principle in the divine 
administration, which secures a fixed result from given ante- 
cedents. As often, consequently, as the prescribed conditions 
exist, so often the predicted consequence will follow.” He 
would refer to this class, Is. xl. 3; Joel ii. 28; Deut. xxiii. 18. 
Of this last he says : u It is generic, contemplating the entire 
prophetic order culminating in Christ.” He also specifies 
2 Sam. vii. 12 — 16. We must doubt both whether all the 
cases cited belong to the class alleged, and whether the mere 
enunciation of a principle of government according to 
which certain antecedents shall secure certain results, is to 
be called a prediction at all. 

More to the purpose is Alford’s remark on the citation of 
Is. vi. 9, 10, which was undoubtedly spoken first concerning 
the Jews of the prophet’s time. But in Matt. xiii. 14 the 
Saviour asserts that this same declaration of Esaias “ is ful- 
filled ” in reference to the crowds then around him ; and the 
same passage is also applied John xii. 40 ; Acts xxviii. 26, 
27 ; Rom. xi. 8. Alford here understands the phrase “ is ful- 
filled ” to signify, “ finds one of the stages of its fulfilment, — 
a partial one having taken place in the contemporaries of 
the prophet.” He takes a similar view of Matt. xv. 7 (quo- 
ted from Isaiah xxix. 19), as “ one of those deeper and more 
general declarations of God which shall be ever having their 
successive illustrations in his dealings with men.” 

} Princeton Review, Jan. 1861, p. 94. 
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It may be safely admitted that a truth is expressed in this 
theory, which meets certain aspects of the prophecies con- 
cerning Christ’s kingdom, and which belongs to a full view 
of the subject. Here, perhaps, belongs Bacon’s well-known 
remark about those prophecies which “are not fulfilled 
punctually at once, but, have springing and germinant ac- 
complishment, though the height or fulness thereof may 
refer to some one age.” 

(2) Far more questionable is the theory of indefinite 
prophecy, concerning “ the pious man in general,” or “ the 
ideal person of the righteous one,” applicable to all parties 
who fall within its conditions, and therefore preeminently 
applicable to Christ. This view was invented, so far as we 
are aware, by Hengstenberg, to meet the defects of his ear- 
lier theory. In his “ Christology ” he had rigidly adhered to 
the doctrine of a single reference, and had thereby excluded 
from his list of Messianic Psalms some whose claims were 
equally strong with those he admitted, besides encountering 
practical difficulties in those which he received as Mes- 
sianic. In his Commentary on the Psalms he therefore 
swings over to the opposite side ; and, with the same vehe- 
mence with which he formerly maintained that the twenty- 
second Psalm in all its parts referred directly and only to 
Christ, he now declares that it refers to no one in particular, 
but describes the lot of the righteous in general, as exposed 
to suffering in an ungodly world, and may be appropriated 
by every righteous man in proportion “ as he embodies in his 
own person the ideal righteous man ; ” and he declares that 
“nothing but ignorance can object to this interpretation 
that it is arbitrary.” He maintains that in this class of 
Psalms the writer, even when speaking in the first person, 
“ does not speak from his own person, but from the person 
of every righteous man who finds himself engaged in severe 
warfare ; ” that he “ is an ideal person, the personification of 
the whole class ; ” that such Psalms “ do not refer to any 
individual sufferer; the speaker is the suffering righteous 
man ; there are no individual references whatever.” 1 Com- 

1 Hengstenberg on Psalms xxii., xri., lxix., xi., and others. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 72. 63 
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posed thus for the use of the church, and in the name of 
the church (though suggested, he admits, by individual 
experience), every particular righteous man might expect to 
realize the hopes expressed in them, so far as his character 
corresponds to that of the ideal righteous man struggling 
in a sinful world. And as the most perfect righteousness 
belongs so necessarily to the idea of the Messiah, “the 
inference is clear that the Messiah, if a righteous, must also 
be a suffering one ;” and “we infer that this salvation, in 
the highest and fullest sense, must be the lot of him who 
should be the first to realize in perfection the idea of suffer- 
ing righteousness.” These Psalms therefore belong to 
Christ, after all, not by direct reference, but by inference ; 
to him only as to other righteous men, as a general princi- 
ple fits many cases, and his case perfectly. Dr Alexander, 
with more brevity and caution, closely follows Hengsten- 
berg in this theory, as in other things, in his Commentary 
on the Psalms. 

This explanation certainly enables Hengstenberg to break 
over the narrow and arbitrary limits of his former position, 
and to find a considerable amount of seeming Messianic 
reference in the Psalms. But equally arbitrary is the posi- 
tion that effusions, many of them so thoroughly stamped 
with individuality of expression, are vague utterances, 
whether of or for “ the righteous man in general.” The 
Psalms are not written in that mode ; they d6 not deal with 
possible or “ ideal” personages ; they are concrete utterances 
of actual persons dealing with actual facts and characters. 
And though applicable, more or less closely, to the condi- 
tion of all righteous men, it is not through vagueness of 
utterance, but similarity of experience. Furthermore, if it 
is only as an inference that such Psalms as the twenty- 
second can be applied to Christ, we question the fairness of 
pretending that they were prophetic of him. We seem to 
be travelling back toward the old rationalistic region of Mes- 
sianic hopes and aspirations. We might well question the 
principle on which it is sought to construct the inference, 
viz. that suffering in this world must always be in propor- 
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tion to righteousness. But most especially do we reject 
the statement that these Psalms are not distinctly individ- 
ual in their character. We cannot conceive what meaning 
ean be conveyed by the term “individual,” special, or per- 
sonal, which does not attach (for example) to the twenty- 
second Psalm. If it include utterance in the first person 
throughout, minuteness of details, specifications of that 
which is peculiar and unique, and which is also specifically 
appropriated by Christ and his apostles, all this is found in 
the Psalm in question. Without pausing to dwell on 
Christ’s prayer of agony, taken from the first verse, and his 
last words, which are pronounced both by Hengstenberg 
and Alexander to be an allusion, less distinct, to the last 
verse (tct £\&< rrai corresponding, as they think, to the He- 
brew m»s), consider the “laughing to scorn,” the “shaking 
of the head,” with the exclamation “ he trusted in God,” 
the seizing or wounding “ the hands and feet ” (whatever be 
the reading and rendering of ■'“ws), the “ parting of the gar- 
ments,” and “ casting lots upon the vesture,” the declaration, 
“ I will declare thy name in the midst of my brethren,” and 
other traits equally unique, and distinctly appropriated to 
Christ ; then look at the closing portion of the Psalm (vs. 
26 — 31), — as thoroughly Messianic in its promised results 
as any of the direct prophecies, — and we must deny the 
fundamental position of the theory that would ascribe a 
“non-individual” character to such a Psalm. Indeed, Heng- 
stenberg himself seems to repudiate his own principle when 
he says (speaking of Psalm xxii.), “it is necessary to 
observe that the providence of God so directed the cir- 
cumstances that the inward conformity of the sufferer of 
our Psalm [to the idea] should be outwardly visible. The 
Psalm would have been fulfilled in Christ, even although 
the passers by had not shaken the head, or the mockers 
quoted its very words, even although there had been no 
dividing of his garments or casting lots upon his vesture. 
But the striking resemblance in these .particulars must be 
considered an index pointing out a resemblance of an 
inward character. The same object, subserved by this 
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secret guidance of Divine providence, Christ also had in 
view when he borrowed in his first exclamation on the 
cross the opening words of the Psalm, and referred in his 
last expression to its closing sentence, thereby impressively 
intimating that the whole Psalm was now in the way of 
being fulfilled.” Alexander, also, referring to the same quo- 
tations made by Christ, says that they bring “ the begin- 
ning and the end of this remarkable Psalm into connection 
with each other and with that affecting scene to which 
there are so many clear and pointed references in the whole 
composition, thus completing, as it were, the proof, already 
strong enough, that Christ is the great subject of the 
Psalm, as being the great type and representative of that 
whole class to whom it ostensibly relates, but of whom 
some parts, and especially the last five verses, are true only 
in a modified and lower sense.” How a writer can hold 
that the Psalm refers to the pious sufferer in general, while 
admitting that it contains “ clear and pointed references ” to 
the peculiar history of Christ, or how he can maintain that 
“ it ostensibly relates to a whole class,” when its utterances 
can be true of that whole class “ only in a modified or lower 
sense,” we leave him to determine. We fail to find any 
“ostensible” indication that it relates to a whole class. 
We believe these Psalms to be not indefinite, but to refer 
either directly and singly to Christ, as in some instances, or, 
as in other cases, mediately, — prefigured by a type, or as 
the chief member of a definite line, — but always spe- 
cifically. 

The theories which have been presented, it will be per- 
ceived, contain many true views. But these views, so far 
as they are true, need to be located in a broader scheme, as 
parts of a whole. A view has been advanced which en- 
deavors thus to gather up what may be true in the other 
hypotheses, and to assign it an appropriate relation. 

V. It is the theory of an organic connection and correla- 
tion sustained by the whole Old Testament economy to 
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that of the New Testament. Tholuck calls it “organic- 
typical.” It finds one continuous scheme of God running 
unbroken through the two dispensations, of which the 
earlier portion sustains a pre-ordained parallelism to the 
later, being typical, or rather representative, of it. This 
earlier train of arrangements being not ultimate, but, 
by the intention of the Holy Spirit, preparatory and repre- 
sentative, points forward, and thus even the language de- 
scribing them involves a prophecy, while also the utterances 
that point most distinctly to the distant future not only 
elothe themselves with the forms of the present, but com- 
monly view that future from the point of view and through 
the medium of its present representation. 

Such is the basis of what we believe to be the true and 
comprehensive view of the case. It is with some diversities 
of mode, advocated substantially by Fairbarn, Wm. Lee, 
Ebrard, Tholuck, and others ; and is to some extent a 
return toward the earlier views of English Theologians. 
Tholuck, however, contents himself with the general basis 
of such an organic parallelism, while he distinctly denies 
the complete accuracy of the New Testament writers as 
expounders of that relation. His views (as found in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1854) are greatly disfigured by the 
ascription of gross errors in interpretation to those writers. 
He defends the Saviour himself, and him alone, from “ his- 
torically erroneous exposition.” And among many similarly 
offensive statements, he says of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that “ the defects in hermeneutics which were striking in 
Paul and the evangelists, appear in this epistle in a yet 
higher degree.” 1 Very different from this is the tone of 
Ebrard : “ The Holy Scriptures of the old covenant testify 
of Christ, not merely because particular prophecies pointing 
to Christ are to be found here and there in them. The 
entire history of the revelation of God in the Old Covenant 
is one grand pre-intimation of the future Messiah ; and this 
/acf-revelation and /^-prophecy formed the condition and 


1 See Bib. Sacra, Vol. XI., pp. 600, 601, 606. 
63* 
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the basis of the particular word-prophecies which God gave 
in a supernatural manner by his special instruments. It is 
wrong to overlook this unity of basis; but it is equally 
so to attempt to derive these particular word-revelations as 
developments from that basis, and to overlook their purely 
supernatural character.” 1 Fairbarn and Lee hold the gen- 
eral theory in connection with the strictest views of the 
inspiration of the New Testament writers. 

A postulate indispensable to any satisfactory theory in 
the matter, is the ultimate unity of authorship in the scrip- 
tures. If we set aside the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment writers, and their perfect qualification to interpret the 
older scriptures and the designs of God in them, the whole 
subject is hardly worth discussing. And when we once 
admit an actual correspondence of facts, divinely pre- 
arranged, and in any degree pre-intimated, we may as well 
concede the supernatural disclosure of God’s plans after 
Christ as before. The pre-arrangement and the subsequent 
interpretation belong together. 

The first main position of the present view is the real 
oneness and continuousness of the fundamental system 
contained in the two Testaments. The church of the New 
Testament is one with that of the Old Testament, only 
purified and enlarged, — the old olive-tree with the wild 
olive-tree grafted in; the true Israel continued; the kingdom 
of God on earth. Its requisitions are the same, — faith in 
God, working by love, and obedience — worthless except 
as originating in the heart Its true members in each case 
a spiritual seed. Its issue and triumph is in each case to 
be found in the triumph of the one Great Anointed. 
Towards this one issue and consummation all its arrange- 
ments and prophecies are looking. 

The other main position of the view is the pre-ordained 
parallelism of the earlier to the later portion of the system. 
This parallelism stands directly related to the continuousness 
of the scheme and its prospective reference to the great final 
issue. The perfected condition of the scheme has an actual 

1 Introduction of his Commentary on Hebrews. 
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though imperfect living representation in its earlier and im- 
mature condition, and the lines of representation run down 
through its whole history . Before the advent of him on whom 
the whole scheme depended for its realization, it was the wis- 
dom of its author, in various modes, closely to connect the 
present with that future, as a constant reminder and pledge 
of the consummation. The ceremonial of the early church 
was symbolical in its character ; the outward history of the 
chosen people in their sufferings and deliverances was made 
expressive of the distant future relations of God’s people to 
their foes ; and still more closely were the two periods inter- 
woven by means of certain eminent and chosen personages, 
whose experience and relations remarkably foreshadowed 
those of the great Anointed, some of whom also stood in 
direct lineal connection with him. 

Several phenomena thus arise. Often a prophecy of near 
deliverance ends with a sudden glance to the great final 
triumph. Or predictions which respect that ultimate fu- 
ture are clothed in forms borrowed wholly from the present. 
Again, the prophecy runs down the whole continuous line, 
in language which covers both the earlier and the later stages 
of fulfilment. Or again, the utterance which seems to ex- 
pend itself upon the present is interpreted by a later mes- 
senger of God as containing, at least in the fact involved, a 
real reference to the future. 

The typical or representative parallelism is that portion of 
the theory, perhaps, which calls more especially for proof. 
Of course its existence became, from the nature of the case, 
far more distinctly visible after Christ than before. Still, 
that earlier economy was not absolutely destitute of intima- 
tions of it. There is not only the general air of expectation 
which forms, as Archer Butler has ably argued, 1 the inward 
spirit of the whole Old Testament, and the manifest incom- 
pleteness of the daily gross offerings with which those 
believers were directed to approach a God representing him- 
self to them with attributes most intensely spiritual. There 


1 Sermon xiv. First Series. 
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are here and there distinct intimations of a repetition of the 
past in the future, which the Jews interpreted only too liter- 
ally. Moses promised that “ a prophet like unto me shall 
the Lord your God raise up.” Ezekiel promises (xxxiv. 23) 
a return of the person and times of David. Zechariah (vi. 
12, 13) connects with the rebuilding of the literal temple a 
more glorious rebuilding by “ the Branch.” Malachi (iv. 5) 
predicts the second coming of Elijah. The monarch of the 
future was to be (Ps. cx. 4) “a priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchisedek.” Joshua, the high-priest, and his fellows 
are pronounced (Zech. iii. 8) to be typical men, rfira tosh — 
“for behold I bring forth my servant, The Branch.” The 
whole series of predictions connecting the Messiah with the 
royal house of David ; the continual transitions of prophecy 
from the nearer deliverances and triumphs of Israel to the 
greater ones in store ; all the promises of an extended Jeru- 
salem and exalted Zion, — were calculated to awaken, and 
did awaken, in the Jewish mind, a sense of the close relation 
of their present condition to the higher and better future. 
They erred in expecting a repetition too exact in kind, diff- 
ering only in degree. 

When the New Testament and the Old both lie before 
us, we read at a glance many obvious marks of parallelism 
well fitted to awaken deeper inquiry. Without alluding to 
the natural similarity in phraseology, nor even to the remark- 
able borrowing of thought and expression which makes such 
a book as the Apocalypse almost a transcript of the older 
prophets ; there are singular correspondences of fact, not to 
be wholly overlooked by the cursory reader. In the earlier 
dispensation there were remarkable births, one of them at 
least entirely out of the common course of nature, — the 
God-given Isaac prefiguring the birth of the greater gift of 
God, his lineal descendant. Angelic visits and promised 
connect these births, and the two dispensations themselves. 
The song of Mary is largely a repetition of the song of Han- 
nah, and in her mouth alone do the words receive their fall 
significance. The infant lawgiver of Israel like the infant 
Saviour narrowly escaped a monarch’s vengeance. His 
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history, too, was through a course of opposition, unbelief, 
and sometimes desertion by the members of his own house- 
hold. He also had a kind of transfiguration, when hfs face 
shone so from communion with God, that the people could 
not look upon him. The inspiration of the seventy elders 
was an earlier pentecostal scene. As Moses and Elias and 
Christ stand upon the mount together, we remember that 
each of them had in their lives been sustained forty days 
without mortal food. Various earlier acts of healing, even 
to the leprosy, paralleled the multitudinous healing miracles 
of Christ. The conversion of water into wine, the feeding 
of the multitudes, were foreshadowed in the healing of the 
waters of Jericho, the multiplication of the widow’s oil and 
meal, and Elisha’s feeding of the hundred men. Elijah, 
shutting and opening the windows of heaven, preceded him 
who controlled the wind, the waves, and the storm. The 
restoration to life of the children at Zarephath and Shunem 
reminds us at once of the scenes at Nain, Capernaum, and 
Bethany. The ascension of Christ was heralded under the 
patriarchal and Mosaic economies by those of Enoch and 
Elijah. The position of Daniel before Nebuchadnezzar was 
as much like that of Peter and John before the magistrates, 
as was the deliverance of both by the angel of God. It 
was in harmony with the peculiar office-work of Christ that 
the miracles of vengeance in the old economy .in but few 
instances found a parallel in the new ; while the abundant 
castings-out of evil spirits by Christ stand almost without 
a prototype. 

We admit that these and many other such things are but 
superficial ; and yet the outward correspondence might prop- 
erly hint the deeper coincidence, which rests on the express 
testimony of Christ and his apostles. It is idle for the ration- 
alist to talk of erroneous conceptions in the writers of the 
gospels and epistles. The assertion of a broad and deep 
foreshowing of Christ through the whole body of the Old 
Testament scriptures stands on the authority of the Lord 
Jesus himself. The evangelist and writers of the epistles 
only followed where he went before. 
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The Saviour speaks as though he were the chief subject 
of the whole Old Testament “ Search the scriptures .... 
they Ore they which testify of me ; ” “ Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote of me,” 
John v. 36, 46. On the way to Emmaus, “ beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the scriptures the things concerning himself,’’ Luke xxiv. 27. 
And to make it clear that he found this testimony running 
through the whole volume, he specifies the threefold division 
then current, — “all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the Psalms, and in the 
prophets concerning me ; ” Luke xxiv. 44. And this general 
view he applies in detail. He declares that in John the 
Baptist appeared the predicted Elijah, Matt. xi. 14. He also 
intimates that the violent opposition encountered by Elijah 
was a typical prediction of the treatment of John — “ Elias 
is indeed come, and they have done unto him whatsoever 
they listed, as it is written of him Mark ix. 13. On this 
passage Tholuck inquires, “ in what other than a typical 
sense can this be said ? ” and Hengstenberg takes the 
same view. 1 Furthermore, by his application of Mai. iii. 1 
to John the Baptist (Luke vii. 27), our Lord identifies him* 
self with the angel of the Covenant of the older dispensa- 
tion. 

In accordance with this general view our Lord denomi- 
nates his own body the temple of God, John iii. 19 ; speaks 
of the serpent in the wilderness as prefiguring the lifting up 
of the Son of Man, iii. 14; of the manna as bread from 
heaven, but of himself as the true bread from heaven, vi. 33; 
and twice of the sign of Jonas as about to reappear in him, 
Matt. xii. 40 ; xvi. 4. Still more explicitly does he say of the 
passover : “ I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God,” Luke xxii. 16. 

Intermediate between these references and the more clearly 
direct prophecies, quoted and appropriated by the Saviour, 
is another noticeable class of passages which he applies to 


1 Christology, Yol. III. p. 351. 
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himself and his circumstances with the phrase l ua Trkrjpafojj. 
Thus John xiii. 18 appropriates Psalm xli. 9. In like man- 
ner John xv. 24 applies Psalm lxix. 4, the same remarkable 
Psalm of which he quotes the first and, as some say, the 
last verses upon the cross. In John xvii. 12 it is generally 
conceded that he refers to Psalm cix. 8, the passage which 
Peter also applies to Judas, Acts i. 12. Equally explicit in 
the application, though more difficult of location in the Old 
Testament, are the several statements of the Saviour con- 
cerning the circumstances of his betrayal and death, Matt, 
xxvi. 24, 54, 56, which he affirms took place thus “ that the 
scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled.” His references 
to Psalms viii. and cxviii. in Matt. xxi. 16, 42 are less conclu- 
sive, though quite noticeable when taken in connection with 
the use of the same Psalms in Heb. ii. and 1 Peter ii. 6, 7. 
Christ also said that in his contemporaries “is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias” (vi. 9), though the prophecy certainly 
referred first to the contemporaries of the prophet. In 
Matt. v. 12 ; xxiii. 34, 35, he describes the labors, sufferings, 
and successes of his disciples (wherein they shared the fate 
of their master) as but a continuation of the experience of 
the old prophets. In the choice of twelve apostles and sev- 
enty special messengers we may read his design outwardly 
to indicate the inward connection of the two economies. 

Christ’s quotations of direct Messianic prophecy 1 * require 
no special comment. Nor is it quite to the purpose to notice 
how, as in the temptation and on other occasions, the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament was the natural method of his 
utterance. But in view of his entire use of the scriptures, 
we are authorized to say with Tholuck : “ He regards the 
Old Testament with its institutions, in its history and in its 
single expressions, predominantly as typical. 8 

The evangelists and authors of the epistles follow in the 
same spirit and method. The coming up of Israel, the 
chosen seed, from Egypt prefigured the return of the greater 


1 Luke iv. 21 ; xxii. 37 ; Matt. xxii. 42—45 ; xxvi. 31. 

* Bib. Sacra, Vol. XI. p. 590. 
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seed of promise, Matt. ii. 15. The blow that was dealt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, within the territory of Rachel’s favorite 
son, at the welfare of the chosen people, anticipated the 
more ruthless blow of Herod at the great hope of Israel, in 
sight of Rachel’s tomb, ii. 18. Christ’s residence in Naza- 
reth stood in symbolic relation to the prophecies, ii. 23. 
His healing of diseases was the symbolic beginning of his 
great work of salvation (viii. 17) and was in partial accom- 
plishment of the prophecy (Is. liii. 4) which was completely 
met when he hung upon the cross, 1 Pet. ii. 24. His dis- 
coursing in parables (Matt. xiii. 35) was “that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will 
open my mouth in parables ” — the Psalm quoted (lxviii. 1) 
being a record of events in the history of Israel which Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 1-6) alludes to, as being tuttoi rjfi&p. In Matt xvL 
is recorded, in connection with the fulfilment of a direct 
prophecy, the minute care with which the Saviour made 
even the outward and symbolic action conform to the 
prophecy of Zech. ix. 9. Similar minute fulfilments are 
recorded (Matt. xxii. 9, 35) concerning the thirty pieces of 
silver and the partnig of the garments. The preservation 
of the Saviour’s limbs from violence is declared (John xix. 
36) to be a fulfilment of the directions concerning the pas- 
chal lamb, as we are elsewhere told that “ Christ our Pass- 
over was slain for us,” 1 Cor. v. 7. The piercing of his side 
is referred to the prophecy of Zech. xii. 10. The more 
clearly direct prophecies quoted by the evangelists do not 
require special allusion. 1 A most remarkable series of 
scripture applications, mingling direct and typical prophecies, 
is that which was made by the disciples when they were 
fresh from our Lord’s own teachings on the subject (as re- 
corded in Luke xxiv), to which Fairbarn thus calls attention: 
“ We find Peter (Acts i.) applying without hesitation or 
reserve what is written in Psalm cix. of the persecutions of 
Jesus and the apostasy of Judas ; again, in chapter ii. ap- 

1 Matt. i. 22 ; iv. 14 ; xii. 17—21 ; John xii. 38, 40 ; xix. 24, etc. The first of 
these some have considered a typical prediction, but the more common view 
now holds it to be direct prophecy. 
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plying in like manner what is written in Psalm xvi. to Christ’s 
speedy resurrection ; Ps. cx. to his exaltation to power and 
glory, and Joel ii. 28 — 32, to the gift of the Spirit; in chap- 
ter iii. affirming Jesus to be the prophet that Moses had fore- 
told should be raised up like unto himself; in chapter iv. 
speaking of Jesus as the stone rejected by the builders, but 
raised by God to be the head of the corner, as written in 
Ps. cxviii. (an application that had been already indicated, 
at least, by Christ in a public discourse with the Jews, Matt, 
xxi. 42) and along with the other apostles describing Christ 
as the anointed king against whom the heathen raged.” 1 

Without following in detail the citations of Paul, it is 
important to observe how he interprets the promise of God 
to Abraham as containing a high and spiritual meaning, and, 
in that sense, fulfilled, not to all the patriarch’s lineal descend- 
ants, but to his spiritual lineage, Rom iv. 11 — 16 ; ix. 6 — 3. 
Yet that pregnant meaning is certainly wrapped up in the 
form of a temporal good. And in Gal. iii. 16, 27 — 29, lie 
still more carefully states the case, that the promise was not 
to all the lines of that posterity, but to the one seed, the 
collective unity, Christ, including all who are Christ’s. 2 It 
should be observed, too, that the Saviour had declared the 
same truth to the Jews with a slight variation of form ; he 
admits (John viii. 37), that they are “ Abraham’s seed,” but 
denies that they are his “ children ; ” they sprang from him, 
but had no family likeness and affiliation to him. In Gal. 
iv. 22 — 26, Paul further declares the two sons Ishmael and 
Isaac to be representatives of the merely literal and of the 
spiritual seeds. And in his allusion to the ejectment of 

1 Typology, Vol. I. p. 393. 

* We do not understand Paul as giving in verse 1 6th merely a grammarian's 
criticism on the Hebrew word snr, but an apostle's authoritative interpretation 
of the scope of the promise. As Windischmann (in Alford) well says: “The 
Argument of the apostle does not depend on the grammatical form, by which 
here Paul only puts forth his meaning in the Greek, but on this, that the spirit of 
God, in the promise to Abraham and the passage of scripture relating to that 
promise, has chosen a word which implies a collective unity, and that the prom- 
ise was not given to Abraham and his children,” nor to all his lines of offspring, 
but to one peculiar line, of which Christ is the representative. 

Vol. XVIIL No. 72. 64 
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the one from the inheritance of the other (verse 30), he 
had been again anticipated by the Saviour, John viii. 35. 
The apostle also declares various transactions of the Exodus 
(1 Cor. x. 1 — 6) to have been Tin tol ffp&v — of us “the spir- 
itual as distinguished from the literal Israel” (Alford). 
The passage is a reference to Psalm Ixviii., in which the 
whole journey is set forth in detail. . 

The writer to the Hebrews takes up this last-mentioned 
topic, and declares (chap, iii.) that the rest which was prom- 
ised by God to his ancient people was something more than 
the attainment of the earthly Canaan, though couched un- 
der that form of speech. In chap. xi. 9 — 16 he tells us that 
those ancient believers to whom the promise was made, 
sought a “ better country, even an heavenly.” Indeed it is the 
aim of the book to show how the whole history and sacred 
rites of the covenant people point forward to a more perfect 
realization in and around Christ. The high-priest calls for 
a greater Priest, of whom Melchisedek was the type ; the 
sacrifices prefigure the great atoning sacrifice; the taber- 
nacle foreshadows the more perfect tabernacle not made with 
hands, while even the parts of it are invested with a spir- 
itual significance; and the high-priest’s entrance once a year 
looks to the absolute redemption, once for all, through Christ. 

Such are some of the indications, running through the New 
Testament, of that close typical parallelism between the two 
economies, or rather of that real unity whereby the earlier 
was the imperfect representative of the later, — which has 
compelled the assent not only of unlettered Christians, but 
of scholarly men like Olshausen, Ebrard, Tholuck, Hender- 
son, Fairbarn, AJford, Ellicott. Even De Wette lived to 
speak these remarkable words; “ Christianity sprang out of 
Judaism. Long before Christ appeared, the world was pre- 
pared for his appearance ; the entire Old Testament is a 
great prophecy, a great type of him who was to come, and 
has come. Who can deny that the holy seers of the 
Old Testament saw in spirit the advent of Christ long 
before he came, and in prophetic anticipations, sometimes 
more, sometimes less clear, described the new doctrine. 
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The typological comparison of the Old Testament with the 
New was by no means a mere play of , the fancy ; nor can it 
be regarded as altogether an accident that the evangelical 
history in its most important particulars runs parallel with 
the Mosaic. Christianity lay in Judaism as leaves and 
fruits do in the seed, though certainly it needed the divine 
sun to bring it forth.” 1 

From this point of view — the continuous organic unity 
of the system, whereby the earlier portion, as a constituent 
part and but a part of the same whole, is not only the ap- 
pointed, but the fit representative of the later portion and 
of the whole — we are enabled to comprehend the method 
of Messianic prophecy and its several phases, and to com- 
bine whatever is true in the partial theories we have noticed. 
References to the Messianic future may be found, and the 
influence of this fundamental unity and parallism exhibited, 
in the threefold mode : direct prophecy, typical transactions, 
and typical and representative predictions. Let us briefly 
view the relation of the fundamental principle to these sev- 
eral cases. 

1. Direct Messianic prophecies take their form and 
method from this ground principle. 

(1.) Predictions concerning the distant future are clothed 
in forms borrowed from the present, and that future appears 
as an exalted and glorified present Thus, even in the 
Apocalypse, the abode of the redeemed is the New Jerusa- 
lem, magnificently built and gorgeously furnished; the 
redeemed themselves are the sealed of the twelve tribes ; 
and Sodom, Egypt, and Babylon all reappear. In the Old 
Testament, however distant the scene of prophecy, God’s 
people are Israel, their home is Canaan, and Jerusalem or 
Zion is the scene of God’s immediate presence. The ene- 
mies of his people are known by their ancient names, Egypt, 
Edom, the Assyrians, Moab, and Ammon, even when those 
nations had already ceased to be. The conversion of the 

1 “ Characteristik des Hebraismus.” Quoted in Fairbanks Typology, Vol. 
I. p. 45. 
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Gentiles in gospel times is predicted under the image of 
their flocking to mount Zion, erecting altars, offering incense, 
keeping the Jewish festivals, even coming to Jerusalem to 
the new-moons and Sabbaths “out of all nations, upon 
horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
swift beasts” (nw?, dromedaries) Is. Ixvi. So, all man- 
ner of blessing was promised under the pregnant phrase, 
“inherit the land.” 

From disregarding this important feature of prophecy 
come the schemes of literalism, among them that of the lit- 
eral return of the Jews. But here the literalists inconsistently 
retain a part of the imagery and reject the rest. The sim- 
ple fact is, that the present images forth an exalted future ; 
not a repetition, but a consummation. Precisely so John 
the Baptist was predicted as Elijah, and Christ sometimes 
as David (Ezek. xxxiv. 23 ; Hos. iii. 5.), and commonly as a 
glorious monarch. The Jews, who took these things liter- 
ally and sensually, were on the same plane of interpretation 
with those who look for a literal regathering of all the Jews 
to Palestine. 

(2.) Another feature of the case is that even the direct 
predictions seldom stand isolated, but usually as the terminal 
scene of intermediate events, — as the great deliverance back 
of all other deliverances, the grand consolation in the deep- 
est present distress, or the great crowning joy and mercy. 
Everything looks forward to the consummation ; and these 
inferior manifestations of God are but preparatory to the 
supreme. And that distant glory, that lies down far beyond 
these earlier events, is evermore abruptly flashing through. 
Throughout the prophets instances are too abundant to 
require citation. Isaiah continually turns from terrible 
threats (e. g. iv. 2) to Messianic consolations. Promises of 
deliverance from Assyrians and Babylonians are rounded 
off with visions of the greater deliverance by the Messiah ; 
and the certain coming of Immanuel seems even to be 
made (chaps, vii. and viii.) the pledge of present succor. In 
Zechariah the rebuilding of the literal temple suggests the 
true temple (chap, vi.) ; and the rescue of Jerusalem from 
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the fear of Alexander (chap, ix.) terminates in a view of 
Christ’s triumphal entry. 

(3.) It is another natural consequence that direct proph- 
ecies, viewing the Messianic state of things as terminal, also 
commonly view it in its perfected condition. Some have 
applied the term M apotelesmatic ” to this characteristic of 
the predictions. 1 * The Messianic times are thus usually con- 
templated by the prophets in their consummated and glorious 
condition — a state of peace and harmony and holiness, 
victory, prosperity, and blessedness. The period of struggle 
and conflict is merged in the view of the triumphal issue. 3 

2. Typical transactions form another portion of the sys- 
tem of preintimation, directly related to the organic unity 
and parallelism of the scheme. That the Jewish ritual stood 
to Christ and his work in the relation of type to antitype is, 
as we have seen, abundantly asserted in the New Testament. 
How far this may have been understood or conjectured by 
the devout Jew we cannot determine. It was arranged by 
God, and in due time interpreted by his inspired servants. 
The reflecting Jew certainly must have understood that 
those ritual observances were not in themselves an end, nor 
even an efficient means. For he was constantly warned that 
these things were valueless alone, and the true sacrifice and 
circumcision were of the heart. And as he was constantly 
reminded of the intense spirituality of God, while yet all 
these ceremonials were rigorously required, it is at least not 
incredible that he may have dimly understood these things 
to be typical in reference to God’s arrangements, as they were 
symbolical in reference to the worshipper’s condition. It 
will be remembered, however, that many other things besides 
the ritual observances were typical. 

The type is treated in the New Testament precisely like 
a verbal prediction, and introduced with the same formula, 


1 Prof. Stuart uses it differently. Bib. Sacra, IX. 462. Dr. Noah Webster 
recognizes neither signification. 

* Thus, Is. ii. 2, 3 ; xi. ; xxv. ; xlix. ; Iv. ; lx., etc. ; Jer. xxiii. 4 — 7 ; xxxi. 
31 — 35; Ps. ii. ; lxii. ; Zech. vi. 12, 13; ix. 9, 10. 

64 # 
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e. g. John xix. 36. But the concealment of its reference 
was much more complete; and in the case of isolated types 
that concealment must have been so decided that only their 
completion could suggest the previous arrangement of God. 
The type has accordingly been defined by Davison as “ a 
concealed prophecy which only the completion explains.” 
And it should be added that in the case of persons and 
events standing detached from certain great lines of connec- 
tion, only the express testimony of the inspired writers can 
authorize us to suppose them typical. 

But it is noticeable that nearly all the typical characters, 
events, and localities do stand gathered into certain related 
groups around some certain central lines of persons. And 
this brings us to one of the most important exhibitions of 
the organic unity and parallelism. 

3. Typical and representative predictions. We refer to 
that large class of cases in which the word of God fixes 
expressly upon certain prominent persons and their relations, 
and makes these characteristic individuals stand as repre- 
sentatives of a whole future series. The prophecies then 
traverse these established lines, take their shape in accord- 
ance with them, and enwrap a pregnant reference to that 
future in the utterance concerning the representative; while 
the history of that representative is so adjusted in the coun- 
sels of God as to be prefigurative, and even the record of 
that history is treated as prophetical. And by virtue of the 
central appointment the group of adjacent circumstances 
becomes significant, — as the enemies of David, the wives 
of Abraham. In this way are to be explained that difficult 
class of prophecies which have been variously described as 
having a double sense or a reiterated reference, as being typ- 
ical predictions, or as describing the ideal righteous person. 

We call the earlier objects not merely types, for usually 
they are more. Frequently, they not only prefigure future 
persons and events, but are themselves constituent members 
of the line or series, and represent the series both as being 
vitally connected with it, and, for the time, its best embodi- 
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ment. Thus it was with Isaac, Jacob or Israel, and David. 
It will be found that the great mass of prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah and his times are of this description ; and 
that those which are specially noted in the New Testament, 
for the most part, traverse four main lines. These lines are 
successively subordinate, shooting forth from within, like the 
growths of an endogenous tree. There was the primal 
prophecy concerning the seed of the woman ; the promise 
to Abraham and his seed ; the more full and definite limita- 
tion in Jacob or Israel; and the assurance of the perpetual 
kingdom of David. Each of these promises includes a col- 
lective unity. 

(1.) The opening line of Messianic prophecy is found in the 
promise concerning the “seed of the woman,” which should 
bruise the serpent’s head. Most interpreters have referred 
this to Christ alone. Hengstenberg understands it more 
broadly of Eve’s believing posterity as a body, citing Rom. 
xvi. 20 in proof. We would include both, — the church as 
a body, and preeminently Christ its head. Not only is this 
the method of the other chief lines of Messianic prophecy ; 
but this reference is particularly confirmed in the New Testa- 
ment. The conflict of the church with Satan is alluded to 
in various passages ; and Christ himself is specially desig- 
nated as waging the warfare and gaining the victory. 1 

The earlier economy furnishes no clear type or representa- 
tive in this broader line, unless we understand Noah to be 
so designated. 2 But in this first prediction was laid the 
foundation for Christ’s chosen title, “the Son of Man,” 
though the form of it may have come through the eighth 
Psalm and the seventh chapter of Daniel. He is also “the 
last Adam,” “ the second man,” 1 Cor. xv. 21, 45, 47. Here 
is found the explanation of the argument of Heb. ii. 5-9, 


1 Horn. xvi. 20; Eph. vi. 11, 12 ; Rev. xii. 17; Luke x 17, 18; Heb. ii. 14; 
1 John ii|. 8 ; John xii. 31. 

* In Gen. ix. the original promise of dominion is renewed to Noah and his 
seed ; and in the obscure passage l Peter in. 21, baptism is described as the 
hnlrmrov of the water wherewith Noah and his family were saved. If Noah, 
the “ preacher of righteousness,” be viewed as a typical person, it may have 
some bearing on the greatly controverted passage, 1 Peter, iii. 19. 
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and the quotation 1 Cor. xv. 27, applying the eighth Psalm 
to Christ. That Psalm is not to be understood, with some, 
as referring exclusively to Christ, nor with others as having 
no reference to him. It is an utterance concerning man, but 
true of man only as inclusive of Christ, and finding its com- 
pletion only in and through him. Intended, therefore, by the 
Holy Spirit to have its fulfilment in him, the use of it in the 
epistles is not an accommodation. The obvious reference 
of the Psalm to the original dominion of man as still re- 
tained, cannot be mistaken. But that dominion, as the 
apostle shows, belongs to him through Christ and preemi- 
nently in Christ, — “ that man who is the constituted head of 
man’s nature, the second Adam, who has more than recov- 
ered all that the first Adam lost.” Very noticeable is 
Christ’s own quotation of this Psalm upon his triumphal 
entry into the holy city, Matt. xxi. 16 ; while various inci- 
dents in his history, including his control over “ whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the seas,” 1 remind us of the 
dominion there asserted over nature. 

The first temptation in the wilderness carries us back to 
this promise, as well by the attack and defeat of Satan as by 
the form of Christ’s reply, identifying hirnself with the 
human race, — “ man shall not live by bread alone.” Similar 
allusions to the promised conflict and victory are found in 
John xii. 31; xvi. 11; xiv. 30; Matt. xii. 28; and, according 
to Auberlen, Fairbarn, and others, the “ man-child ” of Rev. 
xii. that warred with the “ serpent,” is this promised seed, 
the Son of God, born of the “ woman,” or Old Testament 
church. The prophecy in Daniel vii. 13, 14, written some 
four hundred years later than the eighth Psalm, combines 
with the appellation “ Son of Man,” which took shape in 
that Psalm, the fuller prophecy of a kingdom in this world. 
The Saviour’s declaration John v. 27, seems to refer to this 
form of the prophecy. 

(2.) Another more specific and more prominent line 
traversed by this class of prophecies, is found in the promise 

1 Luke v. 4 ; Matt. xvii. 27 ; John xxi. 6. The coincidence is worth/ of 
attention. 
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to Abraham and his seed. 1 * This is often referred to in the 
Old Testament, sometimes by mere allusion to the “ God 
of Abraham ; ” while the terms of the promise are frequently 
quoted in connection with other forms of Messianic proph- 
ecy. 3 On these promises, the Jews founded their estimate 
of themselves as the favorites of God. 

But the New Testament writers declare that these prom- 
ises, in their fulness, were made to the natural offspring of 
Abraham only so far as they possessed the same spiritual 
traits with him; and that they included all persons who 
were like Abraham in faith, whether his descendants or not, 
Rom. iv. ; ix. ; Gal. iii. In the last-mentioned passage, Paul 
shows that the promise of a seed culminated in Christ, and 
included all that are Christ’s, — the promised seed being an 
organic unity, of which Abraham and Isaac were only rep- 
resentatives . The same general truth is affirmed by the 
Saviour, John viii. 39 and Matt. viii. 11, 12; and by Paul, 
Phil. iii. 3. 

Paul also makes Ishmael a representative of the rejected 
seed as Isaac was of the accepted ; and furthermore, Sarah 
typifies “Jerusalem which is above, the mother of us all,” 
and Hagar “Jerusalem which now is.” 3 And still further, 
Canaan the inheritance plainly represented or typified a 
higher blessing. The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
if the promised seed were more than a literal offspring, the 
inheritance is more than an outward Palestine. So the 
scriptures interpret. Even before Christ, the phrase “ to in- 
herit the land” rose into a higher plane of meaning (Ps. 
xxiv. 12; xxxviii. 11, 29); and the Saviour (Matt. v. 5) 
adopted it as the terminology of his kingdom. The writer 


1 Gen. xii. 3, 7 ; xvii. 7, 8 ; xxii. 17, 18. 

* Ps. xxi. 6; lxii. 17 ; xxii. 27 ; Jer. xxxiii. 22. 

8 Olshausen here remarks : “ It is not the women per se who are here used as 
types, but Abraham’s wives. According to the scriptures, the typical character 
seems confined to some few chief persons, who are, as it were, central characters. 
To these Abraham especially belongs, as the ancestor of the people of God. 
What happens to him and about him admits of a prefigurative acceptation, and 
so do his wives and children, bat by no means every wife and child.” Comp. 
Gal. iv. 25. 
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to the Hebrews (xi. 13, 16) ascribes to the patriarchs such 
expectations, and shows by a course of scriptural argument 
that the true “rest” or resting-place promised to God’s 
ancient people, and which certainly was expressed under 
the form of the land of Canaan, 1 * * was not that to which 
Joshua brought them. Paul also identifies the promised 
inheritance of Abraham’s seed with the hopes of Chris- 
tians, when he closes the discussion thus : “ If ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs (K\r)pov6fxot) ac- 
cording to the promise ,” Gal. iii. 29. But for possible col- 
lateral questions, we might call attention also to Paul’s as- 
sertion that Abraham’s promise was that “he should be 
heir of the world” (Rom. iv. 13) in connection with the 
promise to Christ (Ps. ii. 8), “ I shall give thee the heathen 
for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
a possession.” 

(3.) A still more prominent line of Messianic prophecy is 
that in which it passes through Jacob, or Israel. The 
sacred writings not only identify the patriarch with bis 
posterity, but they envelope references to the church of the 
future and to its great Head, under cover of utterances, 
whether openly prophetic or historic, concerning “ Israel” 

In the message that Moses conveyed to Pharaoh, God 
described the collective whole of Jacob’s descendants as 
“ Israel, my son,” and the name Israel or Jacob became a 
common appellation of that people as a unity. At the 
same time the distinction of the true and the false Israel, 
so clearly stated by Paul (Rom. ix. 6), is as clearly brought 
out in the Old Testament It is found not alone in a few 
scattered statements like Psalm lxxiii. 1 and xxiv. 6, 5 but in 
requisitions, warnings, and rebukes, and in the constant 
turnings of God’s word from an Israel sinful and perverse 
to an Israel full of holiness, about to fulfil God’s will, and 
to be crowned with blessings (Is. xlii. 1 — 7; xlix. ; lxi.). 


1 Dent. xii. 9 ; Ps. xcv. 1 1. Compare Dent. i. 85 ; Nam. xv. 23. 

* “ They that seek thy face are Israel.” So, substantially, Rosen mo Her, Heng- 

stenberg, Tholuck, Alexander, De Wetto. Gesenius differs. 
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Many of the latter passages are plainly descriptive of Mes- 
sianic times. The whole church of the future is often 
described under this phraseology, and the New Testament, 
in a great variety of passages and forms, adopts the same 
view. 1 The pervading idea of the New Testament con- 
cerning the Gentiles is that they are to be gathered into the 
purified Israel, — grafted into the ancient and good olive-tree. 

In this connection the principle of representation finds 
place somewhat in the same manner as in the case of Abra- 
ham and his seed, but much more extensively. The 
“ Israel ” of the Old Testament is either the patriarch, or 
the whole nation, — his descendants ; and while the chief 
ruler of this people in his songs of praise sometimes so 
identifies himself with the whole people as to speak in their 
name (Ps. xxv. 22), so also do the New Testament writers 
represent the chief history and experiences of the earlier 
Israel, — the unity, as prefigurative of Christ and the latter 
days. 

Christ’s allusion to the vision of Jacob as realized in him- 
self (John i. 51) may perhaps be called a simple figure of 
speech. But other references require us to understand that 
the New Testament writers viewed the main experiences 
of the Israelitish nation as typical and representative, — 
as having an intended correspondence to future events. 
Thus the connecting link between Matt. ii. 15 and Hos. 
xi. 1 is found in Ex. iv. 22, 23, where God calls the whole 
nation of Israel “my son, my first-born,” and commands, 
“Let my son go;” the summons of the earlier first-born 
from Egypt prefiguring that of the greater seed, — the only- 
begotten Son. The figurative language which described 
the cruel stroke aimed at the earlier Israel is quoted by 
Matthew as “ fulfilled ” in the still more cruel blow aimed 
by Herod at the whole hope of Israel in all time. 

But there was one great group of transactions standing 
out with remarkable prominence in the history of Israel, 
which the New Testament declares in many ways to have 

1 See Gal. vi. 16; Rom; ix. 6; John i. 47; Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30 
Rev. xxi. 12; Rom. xi. 
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pointed forward. We refer to the exodus and journey to 
Canaan, to the institutions then established, and the events 
then occurring. The “ rest ” or resting-place in view fore- 
shadowed another rest “that reraaineth for the people of 
God.” Very many things foreshadowed him who should 
procure that rest, and their relation to him. Christ was 
typified in the passover, and the sacrifices, and the priest 
who made the offering. The heavenly manna and the 
miraculous supply of water that refreshed them on the way, 
the brazen serpent that healed their deadly wounds, all rep- 
resented him, the true bread, the living water, the resurrec- 
tion and the life. And there seems to be no valid reason to 
doubt that other features of the journey, not distinctly speci- 
fied, were equally significant! The identity of the names 
Joshua and Jesus is not to be regarded as accidental. 1 * 3 The 
rescue at the Red Sea is so blended with the deliverance of 
the future church from the great world-power, that the song 
of victory is to be “ the song of Moses the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb,” Rev. xv. 3. And all the final 
joy and glory of the redeemed is symbolized under the 
forms of Jerusalem, Zion, the temple, and the tribes. 

As Israel is thus one continuous whole, so the threats 
against his enemies or hypocritical friends cover the whole 
class in all time, who are alike in character and doom ; and 
hence those prophecies of reiterated reference, quoted Matt 
xx. 7 ; xiii. 14, and elsewhere. 

(4.) The fourth great channel into which the current of 
Messianic representative prophecy was restricted, was the 
family and the kingdom of David. The original prophecy, 
of which several Psalms are expansions, is found in 2 Sam. 
vii. 11 — 16. Here again the promised offspring is often 

1 Fairbam has well shown the unsatisfactoriness of the position that abso- 
lutely nothing must be viewed as typical except what the New Testament t x - 
press! y declares to be so. Typology, Vol. I. p. 48 sq. The error inclined to 

the safer side — caution. 

* We need not remind the reader that 'lri<rovs is the Septoagint form of Joshua, 
nor allude to the confusion introduced into Heb. iv. 8 by its not being so trans- 
lated. 
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viewed as an organic whole, and the kingdom commonly as 
an unbroken continuity, of which the king never diesJ The 
line of monarchy culminates in the great Messiah who 
came to w sit on the throne of his father David,” and to ful- 
fil all the predictions concerning that kingdom which “ the 
God of heaven shall set up.” The inferior monarchs are 
viewed as members of that line, and precursors of the Great 
Monarch. Especially is this the case with David, the 
founder of the line, and its noblest human specimen, who 
not only stands as representative of the monarchy , but often 
also in his sonship and headship as a type of its greatest 
king. 

In the great compass of that kingdom, and the diverse 
quality of its headship, is found occasion for some variety 
of representation. Often that kingdom is viewed in its 
complete and triumphant state, as in Daniel ii., vii., and its 
monarch the great and final sovereign in his glory, as in Ps. 
ii., xlv., lxii., cx. ; at times in a struggling and depressed 
condition, with a glorious future still in prospect In like 
manner, some of the utterances concerning its monarchy 
apply only to the human and sinful portion of that one 
royal line, as is the case with one noted verse of the origi- 
nal promise: “If he commit iniquity I will chasten him 
with the rod of men,” 2 Sam. ii. 14. Other declarations 
apply to the whole line alike. A consideration of the vary- 
ing condition of that kingdom and of the mixed character 
of its monarchy alone enables us to solve the seeming in- 
congruities of these prophecies. 

But there is another aspect of the case. David, the 
founder of that line, is not only a representative of the 
whole monarchy, but is singled out to be preeminently a 
type of Christ — the first monarch, of the last. As a fav- 
ored son and servant of God, as the embodiment of Israel, 
the chosen seed, in his conflicts, sufferings, faith, and vic- 
tories, he prefigured his great successor, who was to pass 

1 See this whole subject ably discussed by Professor Barrows in the Bib. Sac., 
Vol. XI. 306 — 328. For the views here expressed the writer is much indebted 
to that Article. 

Vol. XVIII No. 72. 65 
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through obedience, faith, and suffering to his triumph. His 
experience was made not only in general, but sometimes 
with special peculiarity, to correspond to that later experi- 
ence, and often the language in which it was set forth was 
made singularly and circumstantially descriptive of the his- 
tory of Christ. To this class of predictions belong many 
of the most remarkable Psalms, such as the sixteenth, 
twenty-second, fortieth, forty-first, sixty-ninth, and others 
less prominent, including the class of which Hengstenberg 
and Alexander find the subject to be the ideal sufferer and 
the ideal righteous man. They are concrete and typical 
predictions, — utterances of the Psalmist, the son and ser- 
vant of God, descriptive of his own experience, but that 
experience prefigurative of the greater son and servant, and 
the very language in which it was couched so shaped as 
exactly to meet the peculiar circumstances of Christ, — the 
betrayal and desertion, the mockings, the wounding, the 
parting of garments, the resurrection* In a few instances 
(as in Ps. xl. 12) we are met by a confession of sin. 
The difficulty it creates is not peculiar to this theory, but is 
relieved by it. The acknowledgement of sin may be 
understood to belong simply to the type, or perhaps as a 
personal burden in the type, designed to represent the of- 
ficial burden of the antitype. All the utterances concern- 
ing enemies are, in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciple, freely applied to the enemies of Christ, and especially 
to Judas. 

Such are the chief lines of representative prediction. It 
will be found, we believe, that nearly all the typical person- 
ages and transactions of the Old Testament are grouped 
around these lines. The typical men are usually promi- 
nent individuals in these lines — heads of the series, princes, 
prophets, priests, and those closely connected with them. 
And thus, from this point of view, the organic connection 
and pre-ordained parallelism of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, we are enabled to interpret the citations of the one 
from the other, without repudiating its authority or forcing 
its language. 
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ARTICLE III. 

A REVIEW OF SOME POINTS IN BOPP'S COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR. 1 

BT LEONARD TAFEL, PH. D., PHILADELPHIA, AND PROFESSOR RUDOLPH 
L. TAFEL, ST. LOUIS . 1 

On reviewing the labors of the modern scholars in the prov- 
ince of language, we find that in Germany especially they 
have cultivated this field in almost all possible directions, and 
although they frequently seem to arrive at contradictory 
results, these results, nevertheless, are necessarily supple- 
mentary to each other, and advance the cause of philology 
as a whole. While the adherents of the old school confine 
their studies to the classical languages, and devote them- 
selves more to the cultivation of syntax, the modern school, 
or that of comparative philology, after starting many and 
sometimes absurd hypotheses, have at length arrived at a 
profound knowledge of the laws of analogy, which none of 
its followers could violate with impunity in his investiga- 
tions. Indeed, the growth of the various grammatical 
formations in the languages belonging to the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock has been so clearly traced out by this school, 
and is so well supported by facts, that it may be safely 
asserted that future investigations must rest upon them as 
their foundation. These investigations of comparative phi- 
lology, moreover, throw light on many hitherto dark portions 
of history, proving from the common stock of words and 
the cognate development of the forms of their languages 


1 Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, 
Litthoanian, Old Slavonian, Gothic, and German Languages. By Franz Bopp. 
Second Edition. Reviewed throughout. Berlin : 1857 - 60. 

* Our thanks are due to our learned friend, Professor Chas. Short, of Phila- 
delphia, for his valuable assistance in the preparation of this Article. 
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that many detached nations of the present day belong to 
the same race, and were originally united. Indeed, compar- 
ative philology even points out the length of the period 
when they were thus united, and the time when they sep- 
arated, and it furnishes information as to the state of the 
mental culture of these aboriginal people and their mode ot 
living, and thus supplies the place of direct historical docu- 
ments. 

To Mr. Bopp is due the praise of having acted as a pio- 
neer in this new field of human science, but around him 
have gathered other congenial minds, and under his leader- 
ship they have fought bravely against all kinds of opposition 
in order to plant securely the standard of their new science. 
Mr. Bopp has been enabled to lay before the learned public 
a new edition of his Comparative Grammar, which, accord- 
ing to his own statement, has been entirely remodelled. A 
few weak positions have been abandoned, because they were 
untenable, and others taken in their place which are in ad- 
vance of the former. This new edition may be regarded as 
a very complete repertory of all investigations made by Mr. 
Bopp and others since the publication of his first edition. 
The learned author has subjected all theories put forth by 
others to a close scrutiny, and has either adopted or refuted 
them. Most of the positions taken by this great scholar 
are now established beyond any doubt, but he himself will 
acknowledge that there are some points still open to dis- 
cussion, and a few of these we propose to reconsider. 

Mr. Bopp’s laws of sounds, as they are developed in the 
second edition, will probably not be disputed by any one. 
On page 9 he opposes those Sanscrit Grammarians, who, 
according to a later pronunciation in India, admit the tran- 
sition of an original a as in sofa , into e as in bed \ and into 
o as in not , as has been done in the earliest stages of the 
Greek language, and also in the Zend. But the fact that 
the short vowels e and o did not exist in the Old Sanscrit, 
any more than in the oldest Germanic dialect of which we 
have knowledge, is proved by Mr. Bopp by the considera- 
tion “ that, suppose even these sounds to have existed while 
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the Sanscrit was a living language, they could only have 
been developed from a short a after Sanscrit writing had 
become fixed ; because in its alphabet, where the minutest 
shades of sound are noticed, the distinction between a, <?, 
and would certainly not have been neglected ” (I. 9). 
The fact that the sound of e was developed from a at a 
later period, is also proved by the Semitic languages, and 
especially by the Arabic, in which, at the present day, the 
sound of a has been retained by the Bedouins, the Sons of 
the Desert , with whom the vowels were less subject to 
change ; while in the settled communities it has passed 
over into other sounds. The same thing we find in the 
Ethiopic, where the original Semitic a has frequently passed 
into the weaker sound of <?, and the vowel t has always 
been changed into e. 

As regards the weight of the three fundamental vowels, 
a, w, t, Mr. Bopp, to the best of our knowledge, was the 
first to point out the difference in gravity between these 
vowels, a subject which has also been discussed by us in 
our criticism on Mr. Corssen’s work on Latin Pronuncia- 
tion. 1 Mr. Bopp starts with those Sanscrit verbs in which 
a long a is changed into i in places where other verbs 
undergo other changes, and where, for instance, yoondmi , 
jungo , yooneemas , jungimus , and also emi , instead of the 
older aimi , el/u, I go , Plural, tpe v, may be compared. In the 
Gothic tongue, which in Mr. Bopp’s grammar is the repre- 
sentative of the Germanic languages, this weakening of a 
into i, which is done to lighten the vowel, is most clearly 
seen in the verbs of Grimm’s tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
conjugations, where in the singular of the preterite, on 
account of its monosyllabic nature, a radical a has been 
preserved, while in the present tense, and all other forms 
dependent upon it, on account of the greater number of 
syllables, it has been weakened into t. Thus, at , I ate , bears 
the same relation to ita , I eat , as the Latin earn to cecini , 


1 Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet , by Dr. L. Tafel and Prof. R. 
L. Tafel. Mason & Brothers : New York. 1860. 
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capio to accipio . The Sanscrit, he continues, proves in ail 
those verbs where a comparison can be instituted, that in 
the above-named Gothic conjugations, in the singular of 
the preterite tense, the genuine radical vowel has been pre- 
served ; and among these verbs he mentions, at ,/ ate (also 
in the third person), sat , I sat; vas , I remained, I was; 
vrack, I pursued ; ga-vag, I moved; frah , I asked; gram, I 
came ; bar , I bare , bore ; gadar , I tare , tore, I destroyed ; 
band, I bound; saying, in conclusion, that u henceforth, in 
historical grammar, the letter a of the above-named preter- 
ites, and of all other similar forms, can no longer be re- 
garded as a permutation of the vowel t of the present 
tense, for the sake of expressing the past, however, it may 
appear so far from a survey of the Germanic languages 
only, inasmuch as the reduplication, the proper means for 
expressing this relation of time, has either entirely vanished 
in these preterites, or else can no longer be distinguished, 
on account of contraction, as in Slum , we ate , sStum , toe 
sat .” 

We are pleased to see that Mr. Bopp, in taking this 
ground, has advanced considerably beyond the positions he 
took in the first edition, § 1 — 7, where he treats of the same 
subject. He now admits that the root of the preterite is 
more primitive, and that the present (as well as the imper- 
ative mood, as we shall presently see) has been shortened 
from it, and we are convinced that Mr. Bopp will finally 
admit that not only the primitive form, but also the primi- 
tive signification, of the verb was that of the preterite 
or aorist. 

It may, indeed, appear preposterous to enter into any 
discussions about the forms of language, when man first 
expressed his thoughts by words. But both the arguments 
of reason, and the vestiges of the earlier stages of the 
development of various languages, enable us to draw con- 
clusions, chiefly negative, but partly positive, as to some 
sounds which could not have been used in those aboriginal 
times, and also as to some grammatical forms which could 
not have been primitive ; while, on the other hand, aided 
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by the history of language, we are enabled to specify those 
forms which are most ancient, or at least are comparatively 
most ancient 

As regards the origin of language, unless we suppose that 
language sprang forth from the head of the primitive man, 
ready furnished, as Minerva from the head of Jupiter, we must 
assume that language, like all other attainments of man, 
was made gradually; and if we admit that the first man, in 
speaking, as well as in thinking, was instructed by Deity 
himself, 1 we must further grant that the Divine Being in this, 
as in all other cases, has followed his own pre-established 
order, to which he subjected himself in the process of his 
incarnation, the order, namely, of educational progress. If 
this be so, then the first man, when intending to express by 
words his feelings, intentions, and thoughts, was assisted 
or instructed by the Divine Being; but this assistance or 
instruction was conformed to man’s first mental wants 
which were obviously very few and simple, and such, we 
hence infer, were the primitive forms of language. 2 The 
original forms were successively developed and modified, 
until, at last, they attained to that fulness of growth and 
perfection which appeared necessary to the various tribes, 
races, or nations. We shall confine our remarks to the 
Arian or Indo-European family of languages, with occa- 
sional references to the Semitic tongues, which offer some 
striking analogies in what appear to us their primitive for- 
mations. After these languages had, as it were, reached 
their highest point of bodily growth, their mental growth 
began to prevail; and the more their intellectual strength 
increased, the less it was necessary to retain all those exter- 
nal minutiae of grammatical forms which were developed 
in the earlier stages of the language, since those using it 
understood others, and were likely to be understood by 


1 It is proved by incontrovertible evidence that new-born babes, when left to 
themselves, or exposed among beasts, do not learn to think or speak ; and when 
left among beasts utter only sounds in imitation of those of beasts. 

2 The demonstrative pronoun ton, for instance, in the older Hebrew, meant 
both he and she, and •)?£, a youth of both sexes , a hoy or a girl. 
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others, even when, in expressing their thoughts, they dis- 
pensed with these external grammatical inflections. There 
is, however, no necessary reason why all members of the 
same family of languages should have branched out to the 
same extent, and have produced the same amount of gram- 
matical forms. Just as in nature all trees of the same 
genus or species have not the same growth, nor do all the 
members of the same family of men attain the same stat- 
ure or the same bodily or mental perfection. Thus, of all 
the Arian tongues, the Greek and Latin only have generated 
a pluperfect (as the Syriac also among the Semitic idioms), 
the Latin only a future perfect in the active, and the Greek 
in the passive voice ; so, likewise, there was a diversity in 
the number of cases, in the use of the dual and plural, etc. 
If this be so, we are not authorized to maintain, as is 
frequently done by Mr. Bopp and his school, that all 
these languages, in the ante-historical times, were provided 
with the same number of forms, but subsequently dropped 
them. 

Nevertheless, there are in the words and the forms of words 
many indications that the Arian, as well as the Semitic 
nations, originally constituted one people, and, in the ante- 
historical ages, spent a part of their youth together ; after 
which they separated, and each developed itself in its own 
way, until at last they attained the maximum of their 
growth. Of this primitive language some idioms have 
preserved one, and others another, heirloom, as it were ; but 
they all agree in this, that they retain more or less of the 
vestiges of that simple tense (the preterite or aorist), the 
priority of which it is a dictate of reason to acknowledge. 
For the first thing in order which a man would naturally 
express by speech was a phenomenon, or an act or fact com- 
pleted. That form by which this realization was expressed, 
and which seems to have been originally monosyllabic, as in 
German, we call the Aorist, or, as is done in the Semitic 
tongues (the Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Hebrew, Ethiopic, 
Arabic), the Perfect tense , in contradistinction from the 
Imperfect tense, that is, the tense and mood of non-reality or 
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uncompletedness . This form, naturally demanded by reason 
as the original one, we find in the German, and, as we have 
seen above, in the Sanscrit; it is likewise found (even with- 
out the suffix of the pronoun, as in the German in the 
strong form) in the Semitic idioms, this being the most sim- 
ple ; and we meet with it also, in the Slavonic, Lithuanian, 
and Greek, where the pronoun, in its oldest form, is ap- 
pended to the root. 

As regards Mr. Bopp’s assertion that the proper means of 
expressing the past tense, the reduplication, had disappeared 
from the language, or had become disguised, we cannot agree 
with him. The reduplicated form could not have been the 
original one; because the simple form must first have existed 
before it could be reduplicated, and the first simple form, as 
we have seen above, expressed something which had taken 
place, and thus, at least by implication, had reference to the 
past. We hold that the reduplication is a subsequent for- 
mation, which was introduced, after the aorist form, by its 
being employed also for the imperative mood, had appeared 
to be more vague ; and, moreover, reduplication does not 
seem to have ever been generally adopted. 

On page 144, Mr. Bopp assumes two contradictory pro- 
cesses in language, to explain the same thing. In a foot- 
note he observes that, according to Dobrowsky (pp. 39-41), 
the transition of gutturals to sibilants, through the retro-ac- 
ting influence of a following soft vowel, is very evident in 
the Slavonic languages. But, in the aorist-ending yu and 
yomu , of the first person singular and plural, in dayu and 
dayomu , he derives the guttural from an original sibilant, and 
starts the hypothesis, that the aspirate y, in the Slavonic 
languages, is of a comparatively later origin, and only took 
its rise after the Lettic languages had separated from the 
strictly Slavonic tongues. He says, also, that in the Lithua- 
nian language we find k in the place of an original sibilant, 
as (p. 143), Lith. jukka , black soup , Slav, juya, compared 
with Sanscrit, ylls'a-s (masc.), yds^am (neut.), hat. jds, juris, 
from jUsis ; and in the Lithuanian imperative mood, ending 
inf ki, and ki-te , in which, he says, he recognizes the aorist 
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of the potential mood (Gr. Optative ) ; on this account he 
holds the letter k in Lith. duki-te to be identical with the 
Slavonic y in dayu , I gave, dayomu, we gave , and with the 
Sanscrit s in dd-si-dvam, you might give. He, moreover, 
mentions incidentally, that formerly the preterite ending in 
yu (which is proved to have been originally yam) was sup- 
posed to be related to the ending - tea of the Greek perfect, 
and refers to Grimm’s Grammar I. p. 1059, and to Dobrow- 
sky’s Grammar, I. 2, § 19, and 7, § 90. The latter scholar 
regards the letter y as a part of the personal ending, and we 
think his view is right, and shall endeavor to prove it else- 
where. If Mr. Bopp considers the letter k in dukide , to be 
identical with the Slavonic y in dayu, he ought still more to 
have regarded it as identical with the Greek k in the aorists 
eSco/ca, e&rj/cfy fjKa, which we shall discuss below, than the tc 
of the Greek perfect tense. We need not decide which of 
these three letters, k y y is the oldest ; but if Mr. Bopp (§ 23) 
maintains that the letter A in aham, is to be pronounced like 
a soft y; if, moreover, u in yu stands for um or om, and this 
again stands in the place of am, as in the Lithuanian pres- 
ent, we should have to regard da-yu or da\a\yu (instead of 
dayam in the Slavonic aorist) as one of the oldest formations 
in the Arian languages ; and, so long as Mr. Bopp does not 
prove to us from an ante-Lettic or ante-Slavonic monument, 
that is, from a monument dating from the time when these 
two languages were not yet separated, that their common 
aorist sounded exclusively sam or as-am, and not yam, so 
long we shall consider ourselves authorized to maintain, 
that the Slavonic form is the more archaic, or the older, and 
that the Lithuanian sam or sau was either weakened from 
yam or yau, or, as is more commonly supposed, was a com- 
position of the verbal root with the substantive verb asam . 
And, as regards the fact that in the Sanscrit language, which 
possesses the oldest written documents in the world, the 
verbs are only found with the ending sam, it does not hence 
follow that its forms also are always the oldest; nor are 
they generally regarded as such by the learned. 

We suppose, that many scholars are not altogether satis- 
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fied that our leaders in philology regard it as a settled mat- 
ter, that the personal pronoun of the first person singular in 
the nominative case is of a different root from that of the 
oblique cases. Mr. Bopp says (§ 326) : “ All languages here 
treated agree in this remarkable particular, that the nomina- 
tive singular of the first person is of a different root from 
that of the oblique cases.” The nominative in question 
sounds thus in these different languages: $anscr. aham , I; 
Zend, asem; Gr eyd; Lat. ego; Goth. ik; Lith. os‘ (ash); 
Old Slav, asu; Armen, es . The original form akam , the 
existence of which we shall prove, which is preserved in the 
Sanscr. a^am (aham), and, as we have shown above, in the 
Old Slavonic suffixes, had the letter k or % assibilated even 
in the Vedo- Sanscrit plural asame , asme , in the place of 
aym§, (which latter form still survives in the Slavonic) ; in 
the Zend, asem ; in the Old Slavonic pronoun asu for asum, 
asom , asam , from a^am ; in the Lithuanian as‘ (ash) and the 
Armenian es , where the vowel-sound of the second syllable 
was moreover dropped ; while the strong guttural remained 
in the Gothic ik ; Ang. Sax. ik, Dutch ic, but was weakened 
into the middle in the Icelandic eg ; Swed. jag , pronounced 
gag, and, also, yezA,Dan. jeg, pronounced peg, also yeh, with 
eh as ey in they; in the Latin and Greek it was also weak- 
ened into the middle, but, while they lost the final morn, 
they still preserved the preceding vowel ; in the German, how- 
ever, the strong guttural became aspirated into and in 
some of its dialects % was reduced to A. 

Mr. Bopp’s supposition, that in the Sanscrit the second 
syllable of the first person does not constitute an essential 
part of the pronoun, because there are some other pronouns 
terminating in this same syllable, we think ought not to be 
admitted. For, first, these endings are not found in a sin- 
gle one of these pronouns in any other language, and thus 
they are either simply accidental, or else they were formed 
by an imitation of the pronoun of the first person. Sec- 
ondly, the fact that the ending am is not merely an idle 
appendage, but an essential ingredient of this pronoun, is 
clearly proved by this consideration, that this last syllable 
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of the pronoun has been preserved in all the primitive for- 
mations of the verb, in the oldest languages of the Arian 
stock. If, now, this syllable forms an integral part of the 
root, that is, if it was regarded as belonging to the orig- 
inal root, and was used as a suffix in the formation of die 
first person of the verb, this very root, which became subse- 
quently somewhat changed wherever it was not used as a 
suffix, appears in its most original form in the Greek c/a-ov, 
ifjL-ot, 6 /x-e, in the adjective for which we even find, in 

the dialects, the more original form d/A-<fc, and even 
instead of i/A-e. Compare Buttmann, Ausfuehrliche Gram - 
matik , § 72, pp. 291 — 293. 

By deriving the Vedic nominative plural asm# from 
asamS = asamoi or asamai , we no longer need the hypothetic 
form sma , which was called into requisition by Mr. Bopp as 
a Devs ex machina ; but we agree with him in this, that in 
the Greek plural apfie 9 , the letter or, by assimilation, passed 
over into /a, as in ififu from iafil] we also believe that in 
the Armenian form smes (for sames ), there is still a trace 
left of the original s. 'Apes (Acc. d/xi), on the other band, 
which Mr. Buttmann, in the above paragraph, teaches to 
have been another form for 17 /Aek, we would trace back imme- 
diately to aham , where, after the initial a had been cast 
off, the letter s , a sign of the plural, was added by means 
of the connective e . H with the hard breathing in 
which, according to the best of our knowledge, neither 
Mr. Bopp nor Mr. Buttmann has attempted to explain, 
is best accounted for in this manner, viz. the initial a 
was placed after the breathing letter, and ad, after coalescing 
into d, was weakened into rj. When this pronoun was 
subsequently used as a suffix, the letter A, as frequently 
happens, was lost, but, as we shall see, it was retained in the 
first aorist passive, where it aspirated the preceding, demon- 
strative T. 

As regards the origin of the Sanscrit (and, consequently, 
of the Greek) augment as described by Mr. Bopp (I. 415 ff„ 
§ 557), we confess that we did not expect to find this 
explanation retained in the second edition ; since it appears. 
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to us too artificial, too far-fetched, and too illogical. Mr. 
Bopp maintains that the augment in the Sanscrit (and thus 
also in the Greek) arose from the alpha privativum . To 
this we object for the following grounds. First , we see no 
reason whatever why the alpha privativum should not have 
been retained, but changed into e, of which change of this 
prefix we do not find a single instance in Greek. Secondly , 
if, according to Mr. Bopp, the object of the alpha privativum 
was to deny that the predicating verb is found in the present 
tense, Mr. Vorlander in his Grundlinien einer organischen 
Wissenschaft der Seele , is perfectly right in objecting to this 
assumption of Mr. Bopp by saying that a simple negation 
of the present does not yet imply the past. Mr. Bopp in this, 
as in his whole doctrine of the verb, starts with the wrong 
idea that the present tense is the original form, and that the 
other tenses are derived from it The simple a priori con- 
sideration that a tense which expresses an incomplete action, 
or an action in the process of being performed, and which 
in the Old Slavonic is absolutely employed to express the 
future, could not have been the original tense, ought to be 
sufficient to prove the fallacy of this assumption. Thirdly , 
the usually lengthened form of the present tense indicates 
a posteriori , that this form had a later and more gradual 
origin, while the form of the so-called second aorist, or of 
the strong preterites which have been discussed above, 
which form is the same as the simple one of the imperfect 
tense, e. g. in e\eyov , e<fyrjv (Buttmann, Ausfiihrliche Gram - 
maMk^ § 109, Anmerk. 3), as every one may see from his 
own reading, bears all the traces of originality, inasmuch as 
in its formation, as we shall soon show, the pronouns are 
immediately appended to the simple root If, now, this 
tense, expressing the past, was the older form, and if the 
idea of the past was inherent in it from the first, it is utterly 
impossible for the augment to express the negation of the 
present tense, which tense arose much later; but the origin 
of the augment belongs to a later period in language, and, 
although Mr. Buttmann did not keep pace with the modern 
school of linguistics, yet, by his more refined sense for lan- 
Vol. XVIII. No. 72 66 
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guage, he was led to see the real state of things, and he 
described the augment as a wearing off of the [more] origi- 
nal reduplication. His own words are : 

“ From this circumstance alone, that both augments [the 
augment proper and the reduplication] belong exclusively to 
the preterites, we may presume that they are of the same 
origin. Without entering into any psychological disquisi- 
tions on the subject, we can well conceive how the old lan- 
guage would make use of the reduplication in order to 
express something past. Since the greater part of the 
changes, brought about in language in a mechanical way, 
consist in blunting and wearing off a form, and since, es- 
pecially, we meet in other instances with a wearing off of 
the first letters in Greek words (see § 26, Anmerk. II., o<r^os 
for ; orraySo?, f/yavov , for /corra/So?, rrjyavov ; rjpi, rjv, ^ 

for (f>rjpl, (f>rjv , <f>fj ; aiyfrrjpos, Xaiyfrrjpos ; e?y 8o), Xetftco ; aZa, for 
7 ala\ ta for pia, etc.), it is perfectly analagous to assume 
that the reduplicated syllable containing an e was reduced 
to a mere e, and that the desire of drawing distinctions, 
availing itself of this feature, employed it particularly in 
the narrative style. This assumption, moreover, is fully 
proved (1) by the existing reduplication of the verb in some 
cases passing over into a mere e, and (2) by the second 
aorist instead of having its regular augment being still 
found in the Epic with the reduplication of the perfect, as 
in TreTrkrjyoV) XeXafiec&ai, etc.’’ 

We are not at all satisfied with the manner in which Mr. 
Bopp (§ 568, II. 445, ff.) endeavors to explain the archaic 
forms eScD/ca , <&r)ica, fjKa. After he seems to have come very 
near the truth, by bringing these forms into connection with 
the Old Slovenic dayu and the other analogous formations 
in this ancient idiom, and with the Lithuanian imperative 
mood in duk, give, dukite , give ye, he suddenly turns off 
again, and says : 

“ We can do no better than to regard ehtoica as a degen- 
erate form of £S<oaa; whether the letter s at one leap [51c/] 
became k, or k associated itself with the sibilant of the sub- 
stantive Verb, as in the imperfect form ea/cov, eaice, in the 
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Old Lat. future escit , and in the imperfect tense3 and aorists, 
ending in - ea/cov , -eaKoprjv, - acncov , - ao-Ko/irjv , as Bivevea/ce, tca \ - 
eea/cov , Ka\e<rKero, ekaa/ce , Baa da Kero, where we cannot help 
noticing the addition of the substantive verb, which, more- 
over, has been doubled in aara/cov , aa-aKoprjv . In l&wta, 
e^tfKa, fftca, however, provided they sounded originally eBcoa/ca 
etc., the euphonic addition to <r simply remained, and thus 
an original SWa first became and finally, eBw/ca. 

Perhaps the letter /e was originally placed before a in eSaxra, 
as in %vv from aw — Sanscr. sam , so that eBcotca would have 
to be regarded as a reduced form of eBaga ; even as the form 
xum must have preceded the Latin cum , in case this is rela- 
ted to fjvp, aw, sam .” 

§ 569. u The Lithuanian, also, presents a form related to 
the Greek and Sanscrit [and Old Slavonic?] aorist, in which 
as it seems to me, tc takes the place of an original s ; I mean 
the imperative mood, in which I recognize that Sanscrit 
mood, which agrees with the Greek optative of the aorist, 
and by which k in duk , give, dukite, give ye = Sanscr. dasid 4 - 
vam, you may give, (Precat. mid.), becomes related to the k 
in the Greek iBwKa (§ 92, p. 144.) ” 

In our remarks above we have declared ourselves against 
this generation of k from s, which Mr. Bopp endeavors to 
vindicate in the above extract. His explanation appears 
very arbitrary, and, at the very outset, conflicts with a cir- 
cumstance which seems to have been disregarded by all 
who have embraced Mr. Bopp’s view without further exam- 
ination. The point is this, that these three aorists are inva- 
riably found with the augment, which, as is well known, is 
usually not placed with the suffix ove. This suffix, although 
dating back to an early period, arose, nevertheless, on Pelas- 
gic ground, after the members of the Arian stock had sepa- 
rated; for it only exists in the Greek and Latin Languages. 
Besides the older form eBw/ca, we, in fact, also find Boaicov , 
but without any augment or reduplication whatever, accord- 
ing to the general rule ; even the poets, according to Butt- 
mann (§ 94. Anmerk . 2), employed the augment offered them 
by analogy, only in a very few cases, and only where it 
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seemed imperatively demanded by the metre. According to our 
opinion, these three verbal forms, together with the Lithu- 
anian imperative mood, are rather remnants of the compara- 
tively oldest formation of the verbs, 1 2 * * with the more recent 
addition of the augment. y ESa>*a, <&r}ica and fjica are evi- 
dently instead of cBa/cap, e^rjtcafi and ^/ca/A, in which the 
letter /a, as in all other aorists, first became nasalized, that 
is, was pronounced more or less indistinctly, until, finally, it 
was entirely suppressed, both in speaking and writing. 
The forms 8&tca , Srjtca, fj/ea are instead of 8&/cap , *br}tcaf a, rftcaf a, 
and these, again, are contracted from So-o/ca/A, ^e-a/ca/ a, e-a/ca/A, 
so that we obtain from them the suffix akam , which corres- 
ponds exactly to the Sanscrit aham , i. e., a%am (with a weak 
X), and to the Old Slovenic 9 ayam. We believe that this 
particular formation, in the primitive times, as in the Old 
Slovenic, was confined to the first person singular and plural, 
and that, at a later period only, after the independent pro- 
noun of the first person, where it was not suffixed, had 
gradually become changed, and a knowledge of its significa- 
tion, where the pronoun was suffixed, had thus become lost. 
The letters k and a of the first person, as in the Lithuanian 
and the Greek, were also extended to the other persons, and 
the final consonant only was used to indicate the other per- 
sons. The same thing, also, we notice in the Sans- 
crit, in regard to the vowel a before the final consonant ; 
thus, we find (fs-am , ds'-is, ds'-it, and likewise, a s-am^ds-as,, 
ds-at , etc. The fact, that the guttural of the pronoun, 
where it was not suffixed afterwards, with some of the 
members of the Arian family became a sibilant, and that 
the vowel a of the last syllable was obscured and became o 
(u) or e, as in the Zend, azem, Old Sloven. ast/[/w], Gr. agdm ^ 
agdm, dryav , aryov, eryov , egon, Lat egom , ego , does not pre- 
clude the possibility that the various members of this family 
had originally common forms for the several pronouns, of 

1 To which, perhaps, is to be added ttyt-oKa besides 

2 Mr. Bopp calls this language the Old Slavonic , but Mr. Miklosich (preface, 

p. vii.) calh it the Old Slovenic, because it is merely a part of the Old Slavonic, 

(compare Vcrgleichendc Laut lehre der slavischcn Sprachen, von Fr. Miklosich). 
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which forms that of the first person was particularly retained, 
as a suffix to the oldest form of the verb, that is the aorist. 
It cannot be decided with certainty, whether the * original 
guttural of the first person was a smooth, middle, or aspi- 
rate, since we find all three represented; but by reasons of 
analogy we assume that the hardest sound is the oldest, 
which is also proved by the Gothic, the oldest Germanic 
idiom of which any traces have been left us. The suffix 
akam , as we have shown above, was originally used entire, 
but in this primitive state we find it only in the Greek, in 
the three above-named forms of the aorist, and in the Old 
Slavonic, in that particular tense which, for other reasons, we 
have designated as the primitive one. The original form 
ayarn, in this primitive tense, gradually assumed several 
forms, all of which, however, may be traced back again to 
this same original form : thus, from ayam we get ayom , ayum, 
ayum, ayu, oyu, Syu } iyu , as in Old Slovenic dayu , I gave , 
from da-ayu or <f-ayu ; sus-ayu , I sucked , ber^un, I gather , 
Aor. ( ber-ayu ) brayu ; derun , I split , Aor. (der-ayuh) drayuii , 
s i enuh , I drive Aor. gnayu , I drove . In the aorist of those 
verbs which correspond to the 10th Sanscrit conjugation, the 
pronoun is suffixed to the original root, as is done in those 
verbs where n, t , or d , is inserted, e. g. in riid-as-un , I lamenty 
Aor. rud-ayu for rudayum ; giib-n-un , I perish , Aor. gub-oyu 
( oyum ). The same is the case in other verbs, where other 
letters have been inserted before the pronoun, as in gorjun 
I burn, Aor. gor-eyu; orjun , I plough, Aor. or-ayu [orayum], 
Lat. ara-Oy Gr. apoco] ; plujufty I make to JloWy Aor. plio-ayu ; 
dejufty I doy Aor. dejayu . When the pronoun is preceded by 
a nasal sound, its initial a is dropped, as in vinun, I windy 
Aor. vinunyu; but in the iterative form vinjayu there is no 
nasal sound ; penjuny I spany Aor. penyUy I spanned . In one 
Slavonic dialect, the Lusatian, the final m or w, together with 
the preceding vowel, is entirely dropped, and the aorist ends 
with the guttural of the pronoun, or the guttural passes 
over into a sibilant, or is dropped altogether, as day, I gave , 
stayy I stood; beyy bjeyy I teas ; nosey, I borey iterative form 
noshay ; vovam , I cry , vovay, I cried; piy, I drank, from piju, 

66 * 
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I drink. In the plural, however, the original m is restored, 
as day, dayme; stay , stayme ; bey, beyme ; tru , Lat. tero , 
trjey, trjeyme, trivimus. 

As in the Semitic 1 languages, so also in the Indo-Euro- 
pean, the suffixing of the dissyllabic pronoun became incon- 
venient, and they had, therefore, recourse to various means 
in order to facilitate this process. Thus, aham seems to have 
been changed into haam, ham , hem , yp, (r)v) ; by dropping 
the guttural A, was obtained aam , dm, rjp, rjv, by shortening 
dm, the syllables dm, op, om; and the final m, in the Greek 
language, was first nasalized, and imperfectly pronounced, 
and, at last, totally dropped. In the first stage of contrac- 
tion or shortening, we find ham, hem, yp, where the final m 
afterwards was preserved only in cases where it was sup- 
ported by a following vowel. This form of the pronoun, 
when suffixed to the demonstrative r of the Greek verbal 
adjective, aspirated the dental smooth, and this the preceding 
guttural or labial smooths and middles, while it assibilated 
the preceding dental, as in TV7r-, tutt-t-ov, innr-T-ap, or 17 /*, 
€Tv(ffor)p, irvtffodp, €TV(ffe7]/j,‘€<; or ev, irv<ffodfi-€<t ; hence the in- 
finitive mood Tvc^rjp-ev, Tvtffoq-rjp-ev-ai. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the letter p, when final, according to the laws of Greek 
phonology, was changed into v ; hence we have the future 
rv<ffori[ve\<Topai. A second stage of the weakening of the 
pronominal suffix consisted in the dropping of the aspirate, 
so that the long syllable dm or em, dp or rjp was appended 
immediately to the original unincreased verbal root, which, 
in this case, taken in its intransitive meaning, assumed the 
function of the passive voice, as yap - (yaip), iydprjv, I was 
in a state of yap-a, joy, rejoicing, i-yqp-ap, eytfp-av ; otcXA-, 
i<rrd\-7]v, ara\r)[v€]<Topac, araXrjoopa 1 ] pv-(pe), ippvrjv, I flowed, 
I was in a state of flowing ; Tfkrp/, — brXrjyqv. In a third 
stage of contraction or weakening, which was entered upon 
at an early period, the syllable dm was shortened in various 

1 E. g. in e-k’tol , I will kill, K is shortened of ani, I ; in Vzsp-2, 

ni-k’tol, we shall kill, 2 ni stands for *i2fi5,; in pVt3|2, katal-ta, thou hast killed, 
masc., ta , thou, is contracted from at-ta ; in pVttj?, thou hast killed, fern. t\ thou, 
fem., is instead of at-at. 
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ways. While the letter p in this tense, in the Lithuanian 
language, passes over into the vowel u, which is related to 
the labial letters through v, but in the plural reappears; 
in the Greek it is at first nasalized, afterwards pronounced 
indistinctly, and at last entirely dropped. This particular 
form of the aorist we still find in ehra for ehrap, fjvey/ca for 
rjvey/cap (from which are derived eliraprjv, rjveytcaprjv), and 
perhaps in hreaa for Iwera. In the popular language this 
particular form of the aorist (which we prefer to call the 
strong aorist, because it is certainly not formed by a compo- 
sition with the substantive verb) seems to have generally 
prevailed, and from this it seems afterwards to have intruded 
into the written language, as eZSa, elXa, eXa$a, (conf. Butt- 
mann, AusfiihrL Grammat. §. 114, p. 278, 279). Instead of 
being dropped, the letter p, however, usually changing into v, 
and av is contracted with the preceding vowel into one syl- 
lable with a long vowel, which, in some verbs, is shortened 
again in the plural ; unless we prefer to regard the v, the last 
letter of the syllable, as the suffix, representing the personal 
pronoun as, ( BtBpa<r/c , Spa,) eBpaav , eBpav ; eSoap , eBoav , eScov; 
e^eap, l&eaPj l&rjv ; eap, erjv, fjv ; ecrraav, earrjv ; eBvap , eBvav , 
eSvp ; €<f)vap , e<f)vap €<f>vv (compare t^ua?, Beitcvvaai, 

Beucvvcn). Most frequently, however, in the written lan- 
guage of the Greek, the suffix ap , av , was weakened into ov. 
In the Old Slavonic, as it seems, it was first nasalized into 
om or um, afterwards into on or tm, where the final n was first 
pronounced indistinctly, and at last entirely suppressed ; in 
the plural, however, both in the Lithuanian and the Old 
Slavonic, it was universally pronounced with a preceding 
full o, and only the s of the plural, which has survived only 
in the Sanscrit, the Greek dialects, and the Latin, was worn 
off ; as Lith. gawati I got , dual gawowa , we two got , plur. 
gowome , we got ; Old Slav. dvigu[m\, I moved, dual dvigove, 
we two moved , plur. dvig-omu[s ], we moved . 

In regarding the ending am (an, on = av, ov) as a con- 
stituent part of the suffixed pronoun of the first person, we 
only follow the example of the Indian grammarians them- 
selves, who lived some thousands of years nearer to the 
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origin of these verbal formations than Mr. Bopp and our- 
selves, and who may be imagined to have still had a sort 
of consciousness of the mode in which the forms in their 
language were generated, which consciousness has been 
lost by us. In fact, Mr. Bopp himself (§ 500) declares, that 
he must attribute a pronominal origin to what are usually 
termed “ the copulative vowels e and o v in verbs, such as 
<f>€p-o-/ji€v (which we rather divide thus, <f>ep-op-€ v, fep-e-re ) ; 
but we cannot agree with him in his further deductions, and 
rather side with the Indian grammarians, who regard the 
vowel a in the ending am ( om , on) as a part of the pronoun. 
Even Mr. Bopp himself, in a note to § 437, p. 268, remarks: 
“ Although we have divided above dfrar-a-m, just as we 
did tyep-o-v, yet, we must observe, that, according to the 
Indian grammarians, the full ending of the first person sin- 
gular of the secondary forms [we rather call them primary, 
because they were first in use] is not m, but am. The end- 
ing am , indeed, is also found in verbs where the letter a 
cannot be regarded as the characteristic vowel of the class 
to which the verb belongs ; as from i, to go, we do not form 
lii-m, I went , but dy-am, and the Sanscrit dstrnav-am, plur. 
dstrnuma, is found together with the Greek earopvvv , earop- 
vvpev. But, inasmuch as the second person singular is 
expressed in the Sanscrit by the letter s only, and the third 
by t , and as, for instance, the Sanscrit dstr-nd-s, astr-no-t 
corresponds to the Greek iaTopvv[<;], €aropvv[r ], we may con- 
clude from this, as well as from the fact that in the Greek, 
also, the first person is simply expressed by v, that the letter 
a in dstrnavam is an inorganical admixture from -the first 
principal conjugation, even as in Greek earopvvov would 
correspond to iaropvv-v .” Instead of having recourse in 
Sanscrit to an inorganical formation, we prefer to look 
upon this formation as organic, by showing that iaropwv is, 
indeed, a contraction of ap, av , and that o in ov has been 
weakened from this, and that the contraction of va into v 
is not of such rare occurrence in Greek ; as we have seen 
above, as oa<f>va 9 , oaffrv? ; aTrdSXvaaiv, a'TroXkvaiv ; 6<f>pv 9 from 
6<f>pva$, the eyebrows. 
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From these considerations, we think, it is made clear that 
Mr. Bopp is wrong in regarding the suffix am as a blunted 
secondary formation of ami, apt ; for it is much rather a 
primary formation, existing before the present tense, which 
tense, from reasons of common sense only, must be regarded 
as of a later origin, since it does not express a completed 
fact, but one which is in the process of completion, and 
inasmuch, as, in the Slavonic language, it is absolutely used 
in the place of the future. — Conf. Prof. Bopp’s Verbalism , 
III. p. 98. 

On page 259, § 431, Mr. Bopp, says: u The double form of 
the personal endings is shown in the Latin also by the cir- 
cumstance that wherever there was originally the fuller 
ending mi , this was entirely dropped, with the single excep- 
tion of sum and inquam ; while the original final m has been 
preserved throughout ; thus, we find amo, amabo, but amabam , 
eram , sim, amem , as in the Sanscrit d-b‘avam and d'sam , I 
was , si/dm, I may be , kdmdyeyam , I may love” We must 
emphatically declare ourselves against this statement of Mr. 
Bopp, which, starting with him, has been adopted by all 
grammarians, that, namely, in Latin, with the single excep- 
tion of sum and inquam , the suffix of the first person has 
been dropped. We are, on the contrary, of the opinion, 

1, that the ending mi which Mr. Bopp most probably 
regards as a shortened form of ma, and which latter form we 
moreover hold to be a metathesis of am, om, em, im % never 
existed in this language, and, as a general thing, was 
developed only in the Sanscrit and the Zend, after they had 
separated from the other members of the Arian family; 

2, that not the entire suffix, but only the final m of the suf- 
fix om , had become lost, after it had first become nasalized, 
and had gradually been pronounced more and more indis- 
tinctly. This suffix was originally am, as in inquam ( inqua - 
am), and it lost the letter m about the same time, as the 
unsuffixed pronoun ego, which originally sounded aham , 
<*X am > akam, ogam, egarn , egom. If Mr. Bopp’s supposition 
were right, and if the letter o of the first person were 
nothing else than a copulative letter, it would seem inexpli- 
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cable to us how this copulative letter should have remained 
stereotyped, as it were, in the first person singular and 
plural, in four members of the Indo-European family, the 
Latin, Greek, Lithuanian and Slavonic, and should therein 
manifest a marked difference from the other persons of the 
verb. The history of the formations of the verb proves 
clearly that this letter o is the last remnant of the pronomi- 
nal suffix of the first person. The plural alone of the Greek 
Xey-o/io/, Xey-o/ttev, (leg-omen, leg-omes), the Latin volumus 
for volomos , quaesumus for quaesomos , &c., and the Slavonic 
and Lithuanian forms neaoyv^ plur. nesoxomu[s]^ we bore; 
raud-aju , plur. raud-ojome[s]j shows that this letter has been 
weakened from the nasalized o/n, on , urn, un , and that the 
letter mr was originally pronounced full, — and we need no 
other evidence. It is not our intention to call the Messrs. 
Ritschl and Fleckeisen to account for rejecting the forms 
dicom , faciom , incipissom , subigitom , videom , which occur in 
some of the manuscripts of Plautus, because, as they say, 
none of the old grammarians seem acquainted with any 
such forms in the singular. At all events these forms are 
not mere errors in writing, since we cannot conceive how 
the copyist, by a mere mistake, should have, in more places 
than one, written down these endings, unless he had still 
some sort of indistinct recollection of them, or was made 
familiar with them by written traditions and documents 
which are now lost to us. It by no means appears strange, 
that, while the letter m disappeared in the present tense, it 
should still have continued in e-ram , amabam, monebam, lege* 
bam , nequibam , ibam; for, inasmuch as the letter a, in these 
endings, was not weakened into o, its connection with the 
personal pronoun ego, in its later form, was completely lost 
sight of by the people: while, in the present tense, where 
this connection still remained visible, the form of the suffix 
was accommodated to that of ego in its more modern garb. 
The Lithuanian, however, proves that u or o, um or om, 
were originally am; for, while, in the singular, a was ob- 
scured into m, and the letter m dropped, in the plural the 
vowel a is still preserved, and the letter m retained, because 
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followed by a vowel ; as, sing, wezh , plur. wezame , we carry . 
The same thing we find in the Gothic present tense, where 
the letter m has been preserved in the first person plural, 
because a whole syllable had been dropped after it, while, 
in the singular, this same letter m of the suffix am, was 
first nasalized, and afterwards given up entirely; just as in 
the Greek, where the letter p was dropped in the singular 
of the active voice, as in hvyfra, while it was retained in 
the plural and in the middle, or else was partly changed 
into v ; as in in jnjrapev, erwjrdpap, irxr^dpav , irvyfraprjv ; 
i<ffodp-ap, i<ffodp-ap, or a = 77 , i<ffodp-Tjv, A similar change 
of the letter a of the suffix am, which sounded like a in /ar, 
into the long English a in fate , we notice in the Armenian 
and Albanian ; and the addition of the suffix am or em to 
the vowel of the root, with which it coalesced into one long 
vowel, we find to some extent in the Gothic and Old-Saxon 
among the Germanic tongues, and likewise in the Persian, 
Armenian, and Albanian. 

Mr. Bopp says (§ 434, p. 261) : “ At all events the ending 
pai of the middle and passive voices, which [in Greek] is 
common to all classes of verbs, shows that they all had orig- 
inally the ending pi in the active voice. As regards the 
general preservation of the character of the first person in 
all forms of the middle and passive voices, the Greek has 
an immense advantage over its Asiatic sisters, which in the 
singular of the middle, both in the primary and the second- 
ary forms have lost the m. In the same manner, therefore, 
in which from the Sanscrit tydr-dmi, we, as it were, restore the 
Greek so also from the Greek <f>ipopai , we trace back 

the blunted Sanscrit form b*dre to its original form b'dr-a- 
me or 6 ‘rfr-o-me.” Even if we grant that the two members 
of the Arian family, the Sanscrit and the Zend, had this 
complete ending in the middle voice, after the ending of the 
first person singular in the active voice, but that, in the 
course of time am had become mi, we need not, on this 
account, assume the same of the Greek. On the contrary, 
in the Greek, as well as in the Lithuanian and the Slavonic, 
the suffix was shortened into mi only in a small number of 
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verbs. The ending pat, in Greek, may be explained in two 
ways; either the letter m of the first person in the active 
voice, by imitation of the second and third persons aai and 
t at, which were themselves expanded from at and n, was 
formed into par, or else, since the passive voice is by no 
means one of the oldest formations, the passive ending of 
the first person singular of all verbs, by imitation of the 
ending of the first and second persons, was formed from the 
shortened suffix pi, which had already been introduced in a 
small number of verbs. In the Sanscrit and Zend this short- 
ened form did not become general until after their separation 
from the rest of the members of the Arian family, and in the 
Greek, Lithuanian, and Slavonic, it was confined to a small 
number of verbs, while in the Latin, Gothic, High German, 
Old Saxon, Persian, Albanian, and Armenian, not a single 
trace of this secondary form of the active voice, and still less 
of that of the passive voice, can be found. It can be proved, 
however, that all these languages in the beginning in the 
first person of the present tense had the ending am, um , em, 
(im) ; and their present tenses, therefore, appear formed of a 
portion of that suffix, which we claim to have been common 
to all. 

We agree perfectly with Mr. Bopp in § 477, pp. 324, 325, 
where he explains the Latin r of the passive voice by the 
reflexive s ; for this r is certainly identical with s , and also, in 
the remaining idioms of the Arian family it serves to express 
the passive voice. In the neighboring Semitic family, even 
in the Hebrew (Niphal con). Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, the reflexive relation is the bridge by which we pass 
over into the passive voice).* We have to repeat, however, 
our objections to Mr. Bopp’s explanation of the second per- 

1 In case it is true, and we are very much inclined to believe it, that the Indo- 
European languages, together with the Semitic, originally formed one primitive 
language, the fact that all the Semitic, and a part of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, nso the same letters, in all persons, to represent the reflexive relation, 
would go very far towards proving the priority of this mode of expressing the 
reflexive relation to that mode by which the reflexive form is strengthened, in 
the several persons, by the distinctive words for each person ; for this latter form 
evidently belongs to a later stage of development. 
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son plural, which we have raised in our work already 
referred to. 1 In order to leave the mind of the reader unbi- 
assed, we extract from Mr. Bopp’s work the article in ques- 
tion : 

“ It is easy to see that the second person plural bears no 
relation whatever to the remaining persons of the passive 
voice ; but it is entirely owing to the circumstance that the 
former cultivators of grammar did not trouble themselves at 
all about the rationale of linguistic phenomena, and, that the 
relationship which exists between the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages was not studied in a truly scientific and systematic 
manner, that the form amamini so long occupied its place 
among the paradigms, without anybody’s asking whence it 
came and how it originated ? I think I was the first to raise 
this question in my Conjugation system (Frankfort a. M., 
1816, p. 105, ff), and I repeat here confidently the ex plana* 
tion which I there made, that amamini is a participle of the 
passive voice in the masculine nominative plural ; thus, that 
amamini stands for amamini estis , as in the Greek reruppivoi 
elai The Latin suffix is minurs , which corresponds to the 
Greek fievos and the Sanscrit mdna-s. But inasmuch as 
these participles, as such, passed entirely out of use in the 
Latin, and only remained in the second person plural, in a 
state of petrifaction, as it were, they assumed in common 
language the character of a personal form, and as their 
nature of a noun was no longer recognized, the distinction 
of the genders, also, was no longer observed in them, and 
the addition of estis was discontinued. It may be proper to 
allude here to a similar process in Sanscrit. In this lan- 
guage, ddtd (from the root ddtdr -), for instance, properly sig- 
nifying datums, is used in the sense of daturus est , without 
taking into consideration the genders ; it is thus likewise used 
for dalura and datumm est, although this form, which is also 
equivalent to the Latin nomen agentis in tor, is provided 
with the feminine ending in tri (Lat. tri-c- § 119), and a 
female who gives is in Sanscrit just as little called ddtd as 


1 “ Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet.” 
Vol. XVIIL No. 72. 67 
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dator in Latin. In the plural, moreover, ddtdras , when used 
as a noun, signifies givers , but when used as a verb, they will 
give , in all genders ; the same is the case with the plural 
form ddtdrdu . The Sanscrit use of this form is still more 
remarkable than the Latin, because, in the former language 
ddtd , ddtdrdu , ddtdras are still used as substantives. It is, 
then, entirely owing to the circumstance of the language, 
in its existing state, being no longer able to dispose of these 
forms in the sense of future participles, that in ddtd , ddtdrdu , 
ddtdras , where they signify dabit , dabunt , the consciousness 
of their adjective nature and their power of expressing the 
different genders was lost, and that the character of common 
verbal persons was assumed by them.” 

In order to be impartial, we must, moreover, state what 
Mr. Bopp adduces in favor of the existence of these parti- 
ciples in Latin. On pp. 326, 327 he continues : “ But to 
return to amamini , the reviewer of my Conjugation system 
in the Jenaer Litteraturzeitung (G. F. Grotefend, if I am 
not mistaken) supports this explanation by the forms alum- 
nus, Vertumnus , which evidently belong to this particular 
formation of the participle, but in which the letter i has been 
lost. This letter was preserved in terminus , which Mr. Lisch 
very properly, as it seems to me, explains, that which has 
been crossed, from the Sanscrit tar . Fe-mina, she who bears , 
consequently in the middle voice [conf. oi yeivapevoL, parents, 
in Herodotus], which is likewise adduced by Mr. Lisch, I had 
previously regarded as a kindred formation ; its root is fe y 
from which are also derived fetus, fetura, fecundus. In addi- 
tion to these, gemini (those who have been born at the same 
time, from the root gen), which is in the place of genmini, 
genimini , may be taken into consideration [we object to this; 
for by this explanation there would be wanting in this word 
two essential points which are inherent in the idea “twins” 
viz. that of duality, and that of being born at the same 
time].” 

This theory of Mr. Bopp, endorsed by learned men, such 
as Grotefend, was received in the grammars without scarcely 
meeting with any resistance whatever. But as regards Mr. 
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Bopp’s assertion that the proceeding in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage is much more remarkable, than that advocated by 
himself, we, and very probably many of our readers, cannot 
agree with him ; for in the Sanscrit, we only need to supply 
est and sunt , but in the Latin, according to Mr. Bopp’s idea, 
estis , sitis ( eratis , essetis ), este, or estote and, moreover, five 
participles for various tenses and moods in which no parti- 
ciple has ever existed in any language; thus leg-iminu-s , 
leg-imini estis; leg-aminu-s , leg-amini sitis ; leg-ebaminu-s , 
leg-ebamini estis ; leg-ereminu-s leg-eremini sitis ; leg-iminu-s 
legimini este , estote , which is a linguistic absurdity. 

As, for the reasons here given, we cannot embrace Mr. 
Bopp’s theory, we must endeavor to supply a better one, 
and for this purpose, as is done by Mr. Bopp himself, we 
undertake to ascend into the ante-historical ages, and to 
vindicate, if possible, to this form also a reflexive character. 
As we look upon the imperative mood as the oldest form 
next to the aorist, and are confirmed in this belief by the 
consideration that the form most immediately required by 
language, after it had given birth to the aorist, which 
expressed a fact, act, or phenomenon completed, was that by 
which the repetition of such an act or fact was demanded, so 
also in the present case we start with the imperative mood. 
The oldest form of this mood in the passive voice was mi- 
nor, which originally consisted of imin and os or or. It is 
true that the genuineness of this ending has been disputed 
lately ; but we have seen in the case of the ending om of 
the first person singular, how very ready even our best schol- 
ars are to throw anything away, on the plea of its being a 
slip of the pen, that does not agree with their own ideas. 
It is a well-known principle in hermeneutics, in case we 
have to choose between two readings, to select the more 
difficult or rarer as the genuine one; for the copyist may, 
indeed, be supposed to have changed a more difficult or 
rarer reading into an easier one, but not vice versa. The 
original os or or, like s in general, was gradually pronounced 
more and more indistinctly, until at last it vanished alto- 
gether, when the consciousness of its origin and its meaning 
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had become lost among the people ; indeed, on account of its 
ending in o, it was then even wrongly employed in the singu- 
lar, while in the plural it was changed into i. According to 
our view the ending iminos or iminor is the original complete 
form, composed of imin and os. Imin is the Sanscrit accu- 
sative yusman; the letter s, in this word was early assimi- 
lated in the Greek to the following p, and the consonantal 
y either passed over into the aspirate, or it vanished altogether 
vppes, acc. vppa 9 for vppav[<;\ ; in Latin, where this pronoun 
was used as a suffix, y disappeared entirely and the letter p 
was not doubled, of which we find analogous cases in other 
old Latin words ; a, in the syllable ait, was changed into t, be- 
cause it was not sustained by the accent, and it gave up the 
letter n to the following syllable os, commencing with a vow- 
el; u , in the penult was weakened in the Greek into v , and in 
the Latin into i ; the connecting vowel o is the same as u in 
legit-u-r , and e in the Umbrian, but s or r is the genuine 
reflexive sign. This letter, however, either disappeared in 
the way above-mentioned, and o was weakened into t, or it 
went through the same changes as the genitive singular and 
the nominative plural of the o declension; that is, it first 
became oi, afterwards oe, and finally, i, (compare our work 
on Latin pronunciation, p. 115). The ending iminor corres- 
ponds exactly to the Greek vpas airrou 9 , and it is the only 
relic of the strengthened reflexive form in the Latin. 

Mr. Bopp says, (§ 515) : “ If the question is raised, whether 
the Sanscrit from ancient times has made use of its three 
past tenses without any syntactical distinction whatever, and 
whether it uselessly expended its creative powers in their 
production ; or whether, in the course of time, the more 
refined distinctions of their significations were lost sight of 
in popular usage, it seems to me, it ought to be decided in 
favor of the latter ; for even, as the forms in language were 
gradually worn away and blunted, so also their significa- 
tions were subject to a wearing away and blunting.” 

In this remark there are two points in which we are at 
issue with Mr. Bopp. First , he seems to suppose that the 
different forms for the expression of the past tense arose 
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simultaneously ; secondly , that these three forms originally 
represented various modifications or shades of the past tense, 
which, in the course of time, were lost by a sort of process 
of degeneracy or wearing away, and that this is proved by 
the indiscriminate use made of these forms in the Sanscrit 
writings which we now possess. We are, on the contrary, 
of the opinion that these three forms arose at different times, 
and that each new form, at its rise, did not completely crowd 
out the former one, as may be seen in the case of the so- 
called first and second aorists in Greek. In this language, 
moreover, the strong or old aorist still partly coincided in its 
form, or at least in its use, with the imperfect tense ; for we 
find the imperfect tense eXeyov of Xey o>, etfrrjv of (frrjph and 
also e/Soo, aveftoa of /3oa<u, avafioaco and fjeiv of eZ/u more fre- 
quently used in the sense of the aorist, than of the imperfect 
tense. The so-called second perfect was certainly nothing 
else originally than another form of the strong or old aorist, 
and at one time was employed in the place of the aorist, 
and at another or later time in that of the perfect tense. 
According to our opinion, the act of fixing the different 
shades in the meaning of the past tenses supposes a state 
of mental majority, which can only exist in the manhood, 
and not in the childhood, of a nation ; but it is not by any 
means necessary that each people should have reached the 
culminating point of mental cultivation in every direction. 
So the Latin remained behind the Greek in the development 
of the verb, inasmuch as it has no separate forms for the 
aorist and the perfect tense, and although it has one more 
case in the declension of the nouns than the latter, it still 
expresses coming from and being in a place by the same 
form ; as venit Carthagine ; vixit Carthagine . It is, there- 
fore, not at all improbable that the Sanscrit should have 
remained behind both these languages, and should never 
have arrived at the same degree of logical precision ; especi- 
ally since it is an established fact that it has never succeeded 
in developing the pluperfect tense. 

Mr. Bopp says further, (§ 516, p. 389) : u It may be said 
that language, in the aorist, rids itself of the guna and 

67 * 
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other characteristics of class for this reason only, because, 
in its anxiety to report facts, it has no time to pronounce 
them ; as in the Sanscrit, in the second person of the im- 
perative mood, on account of the hurry in which a com- 
mand is given, the lighter verbal form is employed, and we 
thus find in the second person vid-di, know thou , yoongdt \ 
unite thou , while in the third person we have vH r 4u, let him 
know , yoondktu , let him unite . This species of aorist, which 
has just been mentioned, is, however, comparatively rare 
both in Sanscrit and in Greek, and the giving up of the 
characteristics of class in both languages is not confined to 
the aorist; besides, more letters are usually found in the 
aorist than in the imperfect tense; compare, for instance, 
ddics'am — iiei^a with the imperfect tense, ddis'am^ which is 
exactly like the above-mentioned aorist. The sibilant of 
the first aorist, also, cannot be regarded, in my view, as that 
particular element of sound to which this tense owes its 
peculiar signification, since this letter occurs likewise in 
several other forms, the meaning of which is in no wise 
connected with that of the aorist” As regards the first 
statement of Mr. Bopp, to which he himself does not seem 
to attach much weight, he cannot expect us to agree with 
him, since there is certainly no necessity at all why people, 
in their anxiety to report a fact, should not have had the 
time, or should not have taken the time, to pronounce a long 
vowel or a diphthong instead of a short vowel. With 
respect to the length or shortness of the original roots this 
is a subject which, at the present day, can no longer be 
decided with any certainty. However, this much it seems 
to us may be established beyond any doubt : that the roots 
were originally monosyllabic ; therefore, any form which 
consists of more than one syllable may be at once pat 
down as a later formation. Thus, on comparing ddadam or 
iSiSeov with dddm or cSgh/, the latter would naturally have to 
be regarded as the older form ; so that there is no reason 
why we should suppose with Mr. Bopp (p. 389), that, in 
the formation of the second aorist, the guna and other char- 
acteristics of class were dropped, if they had not even 
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existed at that time. As regards the fact that in Sanscrit 
db'aram , and in Greek eXeyoi/, together with ddadam and iylry- 
vqntkov and ekdpfiavov are designated as imperfect tenses, 
this only proves the arbitrary mode of proceeding of the 
grammarians, since it is very plain that the two former 
words belong to an earlier stage of development of the 
language, while the longer forms were produced subse- 
quently. In those cases where the monosyllabic root had a 
long vowel or a diphthong, we find it quite natural that the 
long vowel of the original root, when another syllable was 
prefixed to it (for instance, when the first two letters of the 
root were reduplicated), should have been weakened and 
shortened, since in this case it was deprived of the accent. 
This weakening, however, did not always take place, but 
sometimes the accent was simply shifted to the prefix, as 
may be seen from the following examples, where we regard 
the so-called second perfects as originally identical with the 
strong (second) aorist: as, X^e (the original form then), 
XeXi^e, XeXa^e, eXa^e, Xa&e. On the other hand the follow*- 
ing forms were used simultaneously : fjpapov , apdpa, aprjpa , 
<f>€vy€, 7T€0€vye, irtyirye, e<f> vye, which forms were subsequently 
employed to express various shades of the past. 1 Com- 
pare also the Doric Xo/c-eo), Ionic X^-eco, the Attic sibilated 
Xoa/co), \e\dxa for XcXd/ca/z, aorist ekcucov. The long syllable 
occurs even in the aorist, e. g. in 7reir\rjyov (eTr\rjyov^ifkrjyov)» 
A similar weakening of the vowels, as is well known, has 
taken place in the Latin, where a passed over into e and i, 
e. g. cap-, cap-it , coricijhit , coricep-tum , which subsequently 
became con-cep turn, fall-it^fefell-U ; the cause of this weak- 
ening was that the accent was first placed on the prefix, 
and afterwards settled down upon the root 

Mr. Bopp first advanced in his Conjvgation system the 


1 In the forms ttyt-ona and farf-ox* f° r &7^y-oxa, which are found together 
with Writes and liyayor, we recognize remnants of the same original suffix, 
which we hare found in (tena (486-ana), farina (fat-ana), ^ na («-cuca), vis. dura, 
durap ; in the above words this suffix passed over into Inafi, as in the Old Sla- 
vonic, instead of the later form 4yon , 4yov t 4y&, o must be regarded as the first 
weakening of a, and c as the second. 
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idea, which he repeats in the present work, § 526 — 528, pp. 
404 — 406, and which seems to us perfectly correct, that the 
Latin, in addition to the root as (es), which was employed 
also by other members of the Arian family in the formation 
of their tenses, also made use of the Sanscrit verb bhu , <f>u, 
fUj wherein it was followed by the Irish dialect of the Gaelic 
idiom ; as, mealfa-m , meal-fa - (which we would rather 
divide thus : meal-f-am , for meal-fi-am ), or mealfa-maid, or 
mealfa-maoid , we shall deceive , mealfaidhe , you will deceive 9 
mealfaid , they will deceive , meal-fair , thou wilt deceive , meal- 
fai-dh , he will deceive . The circumstance that the Latin bam 
expresses the past, but the Irish fam the future, Mr. Bopp 
continues, ought not to prevent our regarding these two 
forms as identical in their origin. We are troubled much 
less by this circumstance than Mr. Bopp himself, since we 
regard not merely the letter m, but also am as the suffix of 
the first person singular and plural. The proper form of the 
Irish suffix ought to be fiam or biam, since in its isolated 
position biad\me signifies I shall be (literally it will be me), 
biadmaoid , we shall be, where the character of the third per- 
son singular has amalgamated with the root The ex- 
ponent of the future relation in these forms, Mr. Bopp goes 
on to say, is the vowel t, with which may be compared the 
Latin i in amabis, amabit , and also in eris , erit, etc. We 
object to this view, for we think that the future relation is 
expressed by the root bhu , <f>v,fu itself, which not only signi- 
fies the state of having become , TrefyvKeva*, or of being , but 
also the act of becoming, fio, <f>va>. This idea of becoming is 
contained both in the imperfect tense and in the future ; for 
the very name of the imperfect tense implies that it de- 
scribes an imperfect action, or one which is in progress, or is 
becoming, that is, one which is not yet completed when 
another action takes place. The idea of the past, however, 
which is not contained in that of becoming, was furnished 
to the imperfect tense by the predicate of the primary 
clause, and in case the imperfect tense was employed in the 
primary clause itself, this idea could be supplied to it from 
the context, as is done with the present itself in a clause 
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introduced by the conjunction dum , when concomitant to 
the predicate in a past tense. The application of the word 
becoming in the formation of these two tenses is very ap- 
propriate, as all existence is a continual becoming, or a con- 
tinual repetition of the same act. In the Latin, also, we 
find the ending esco , which signifies to become, employed 
in the formation of the future; as superescit for supererit , in 
Ennius. According to our view, ero did not originally have 
an exclusive signification of the future, as little as the Greek 
laopai, eSo/uu, irlopat^ but it is an original form of the present 
tense, esom , som , sum, where the letter m was at first pro- 
nounced indistinctly, and at last was dropped entirely, 
while s, between two vowels, became r. The fact that 
the future, which originally was 'expressed by the present 
tense, gave rise to the idea of becoming , or coming into a 
state of existence , is proved by the later German, where 
the future ich werde gehen means literally I am becoming to 
go , or, I am coming into a state of going . This idea of be- 
coming, in German, was even transferred to the present and 
imperfect tenses of the passive voice, where ich werde , or ich 
wurde gelehrt signifies I am becoming , or I was becoming 
taught; ich bin , ich war gelehrt worden , I have become , I had 
become taught. 

Mr. Bopp (§ 527) justly regards as strange the long e in 
ebam of the third and fourth conjugations, leg-ebam and 
i-ebam , and together with Ag. Benary he explained it form- 
erly (in the Berliner Jahrbucher for 1838, p. 13) as an amal- 
gamation of the class-vowel with the augment. Without 
entirely abandoning his former view, he seems now more 
inclined to the opinion that the only purpose for which the 
class-vowel was lengthened in these forms was to enable it 
to bear the burden of the suffixed substantive verb, and thus 
to give more strength to the theme of the principal verb. 

We do not think that the assumption of an augment in 
order to explain the long e of the imperfect tense can at all 
be justified, since there is not a single instance on record 
where the reduplication in Latin was weakened into an 
augment; we very readily admit, however, that the imper* 
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feet and future tenses of the third and fourth conjugations, 
in their formation, may have conformed in an inorganic 
manner with these tenses in the second conjugation. In 
the third conjugation this is chiefly limited to the imperfect 
tense, but in the fourth conjugation we often meet with the 
ending bo ) instead of am; as scibo , aperibor , instead of 
sciam , aperiar. The vowel i, in the fourth conjugation, waa 
originally long; for, like a, in the first conjugation (and 
sometimes even e in the second),’ it arose from the diph- 
thong ay, which signifies a making . This suffix ay was not 
only contracted into a long a (a in father) in the first conju- 
gation, and into a long e (ey in they) in the second conjuga- 
tion, but, through the mediation of the diphthong el ( ei in 
height ), into which ai or ay had been obscured, it likewise 
passed over into a long i (i in machine ). This long t, when 
followed by a vowel, became short, as in audio , but when 
followed by a consonant, it preserved its long character, as 
in scibo , where the ending bo was appended immediately to 
the stem or suffix i, and also in a few imperfect tenses, as in 
vestlbam , larglbar , for vestiebam , largiebar y unless we prefer to 
regard scibo as a contraction of sclebo , and vestlbam of ves- 
tiebam; in the majority of cases, however, in the formation 
of the imperfect tense of the fourth conjugation the analogy 
of the third conjugation was followed where the vowel e in 
ebam had been lengthened in an inorganic manner, by anal- 
ogy with the imperfect tense of the second conjugation. 

For those who are not satisfied with this explanation, we 
have still a third one to offer of our own. The long e be- 
fore bam is neither an augment which coalesced with the 
final vowel of the stem into a long <?, nor is it an inorganic 
imitation of the second conjugation, but it arose from the 
diphthong ei y the vowel l of which had been developed 
from 5 before the labial b (as before the labial m in elpf) ; 
so that the diphthong el takes the place of the substantive 
verb es y to be , or being . Amabam y consequently, arose in the 
following manner: am-ay-es-bam , amd-esbam, ama-esbam y 
ama-eibam, ama-ebam , amabam, and, when translated liter- 
ally, it signifies : bam , 1 was becoming; es } one being ; ay , 
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making , am, love: mone-esbam , mone-eibam, mone-ebam , 
monebam , / was becoming one being reminding; leg-esbam , 
leg-eibam , legs bam , / was becoming one who was reading; 
audisbam , / was becoming one who was hearing; amaresbo , 
ama-eibo , ama-ebo, amdbo , / am becoming one being loving. 
The letter s in other places also passed over into i (cf. our 
work on ZrOltn Pronunciation , p. 80), as in the Greek, be- 
fore the labial /i. et/x/, e£/xei> for iopiv. The combina- 
tion of two auxiliaries, as in es-bam , we also find in the 
third person plural of the perfect tenses ending in si, as 
c/aw[Z]-s-erwn£, where s is universally admitted to be the 
substantive verb, and erunt for esunt is a surviving form of the 
original present tense ; and, in case Mr. Bopp is right, which 
we do not think, fuvi instead of fufurvi, fufui, fuvi, fui, is a 
compound of itself as a verb, and itself as a suffix. No 
doubt the suffix of the perfect subjunctive is also a double 
composition of the substantive verb, scrips-erim for scrip-s - 
esim , or scripsi-rim or sim , just as ausim is instead of auds- 
sim. We do not hesitate to regard the future bo as having 
descended from bom, bam, and thus consider it as originally 
identical with the suffix of the imperfect tense. It is our 
opinion that the formation of the imperfect tense ia older 
than that of the future, since the function of the future 
tense was originally also performed by the present tense, 
and on account of the close connection between these two 
tenses, the ending am of the future tense was changed into 
om, o, as in the present tense, both of which followed in this 
particular the later form egom, ego. 

Mr. Bopp (§§556 — 558, pp. 4415 — 437), tracing the perfect 
ending vi (at) to the substantive verb fuo, can indeed sup- 
port his theory by the formation of the imperfect and future 
tenses, which is admitted by us; still, by so doing he merely 
establishes the possibility of such a formation, but nothing 
more. Several objections have been raised against this 
theory. First of all it has been justly observed by the 
opponents of this view that, whether we derive the suffix v 
or u from the letters / or u of the root fuo, <f)vco, this verb 
cannot be pretended to express an accomplished fact or 
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state ; moreover, in the above two tenses, though they are 
compounded of the Sanscrit bhu or Latin fuo y this verb 
rather expresses becoming than being . The oldest form of 
this perfect tense, also, is not fui y but fuvi y and thus it ap- 
pears provided with the very same suffix which Mr. Bopp 
endeavors to explain by means of itself. We are, therefore, 
compelled by these considerations to endeavor to find an- 
other explanation of this form. 

In eight members of the Arian family there are more or 
less traces of a form of the perfect tense, which, with the 
help of Mr. Bopp, we shall endeavor to examine more 
closely. In the Sanscrit there is still preserved in the parti- 
ciple of the reduplicated perfect tense a certain suffix which 
expresses a being endowed or furnished with something. 
This suffix appears in three degrees as regards strength, 
vans , vat , us 1 (= oosh), and of us 1 or oosh y which is the weakest 
of all, is formed the feminine us c i (= ooshee). The shortest 
form oosh y according to Mr. Bopp (§ 788) is found in a 
single instance in the Gothic tongue, in bSrusjds, the parents ; 
in all other instances this form of the participle has been 
lost in this language (we should like to compare with this 
form the expression oi yen tapevoi in Herodotus, instead of 
ol yovels). In the Old Prussian, also, some forms are found 
which appear connected with this original perfect form (cf. 
Bopp, § 787) ; as murrawuns , having murmured \ klantiwuns , 
having cursed. The vowel u in wuns, just as in the ordinary 
form uns , and also the vowels o and a in ons and ans, which 
latter vowel, when after a consonant, is equivalent to e in 
the Lithuanian ens y have become, according to Mr. Bopp, 
weakened of a, which was originally d . This participle is 
generally used in the Old Prussian as a circumlocution of 
the perfect indicative ; as, asmai murrawuns bhe klantiwuns. 
ye have murmured and cursed. The future, also, which is 
wanting in the Old Prussian, is always expressed by the 
auxiliary to become , and the participle of the perfect tense; 
as, madliti , tyt wirstai ious immusis (where the vowel u of the 
plural form usis is organic, and identical with the Sanscrit 
u of that stem which is used in the weakest cases, and also 
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in the feminine us, it is also identical with the letter u in 
the corresponding Lithuanian forms), laukiti tyt wirstai ions 
aupallusis , pray , then you will take (literally, then you become 
having taken), seek, then you will find (strictly, having found). 
The weakest form of the Sanscrit suffix of the participle 
likewise appears in the Lithuanian in the oblique cases of 
the masculine, yet with the inorganic addition of ia. The 
nominative case, silkehs, as regards its termination, is based 
upon the strong Sanscrit theme vdhs; the letter s in sukehs 
remains in the nominative and vocative cases, while in the 
Sanscrit, in both these cases, the sign of the nominative 
case, as well as the final consonant, is dropped, for it does 
not tolerate two consonants at the end of a word ; as rurud- 
vdh r for rurudvdhs, in the vocative case Hirudvah. In the 
Zend, according to Mr. Bopp, § 787, the letter s of the nom- 
inative case is changed into o, as dadvdo, having created, vid - 
vdo, knowing (ei&iv). In the weakened cases, as well as 
before the feminine character %, like the Sanscrit suffix it 
is contracted into us‘. 

With the form vdt, of which, in the Sanscrit, are formed 
the middle cases of the perfect participle, as has been cor- 
rectly stated by Mr. Bopp, § 789, the Greek or is connected, 
in which the primitive accentuation has been preserved, but 
the digamma given up, which, as a general thing, is rejected 
in the middle of words, especially in the suffix cut, which 
corresponds to the Sanscrit vcmt of the strong cases. As, 
therefore, apweXocvr compares with the Sanscrit forms, such 
as d k ana-vant, endowed with riches, so also Tenxf)( F)or com- 
pares with tetupvat (we would rather say TenmFor ), with 
which latter form, moreover, agrees the neuter form ren/^ov 
in the nominative, accusative, and vocative cases. The 
feminine form in via , which is a mutilated form of xxria 
(oaia, o<r[y]a), corresponds with the Sanscrit tutupu's'i. We 
here add that in the Sanscrit the simple (strong) aorists, or 
imperfect tenses in the participle, were represented by the 
reduplicating aorist or the perfect tense, while in the Greek 
they went further, and employed the suffix vans in two 
forms, — vd'hs (vd’s), and vd'n, in both of which the suffixed 
Vol. XVI1L No. 72. 68 
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syllable received the accent, and the form vdns was after- 
wards employed to express the strict idea of the perfect 
tense, and the other form vdn to express the aorist. This 
last form was applied both in the case of the reduplicating 
and the non -reduplicating aorists. Between these two forms 
of vans , employed in the Greek, there is still another differ- 
ence. Although the stronger form vdn's (vd's = m) is made 
use of in the nominative singular of the masculine gender in 
those forms of the aorist which were afterwards used in the 
sense of the perfect tense, yet in all the oblique cases, and 
also in the nominative singular of the neuter gender, the 
weaker form vdt (or) is employed with the accent upon the 
suffix, while in the strong or second aorists the stronger 
form vant (vont) is preferred throughout in all cases of the 
masculine and neuter gender, with the accent also upon the 
suffix. These two forms, however, again agree in this, that 
both, in the feminine gender, give a preference to a shorter 
form, as in 7re7ro^[ F]o>?, TT€7rofo[ Fv][<r]ia, 7T€7to^[ FJov, and 
7T€7rfo[F]cov [Sanscrit vdn], 7re7rfo[ F]ovoa [Sanscrit fem. #si 
or ooseS], TreTr^/ 7 ]^ [Sanscrit vdn], Xa/3[F](bv , Aa/3[ Fjovaa, 
\a/3[F]ov. The same derivation is very justly attributed by 
Mr. Bopp to the ending of the participle in the Slavonic 
perfect, where, indeed, according to him, the tense cor- 
responding to the Sanscrit and Greek perfect tenses (and to 
the Germanic preterite), has been lost in the indicative 
mood, as has been the case in the Lettic languages, but 
where, even as in the Lettic idioms, the form of the 
participle has been preserved, which had been generated 
from the perfect tense, before these languages had separated 
from the other members of the Arian stock. The root of 
this suffix in the nominative and vocative cases of the three 
numbers of the masculine and neuter genders, and also in 
the accusative case of the dual, is vds 4 or us‘, the letter s 4 of 
which, according to a law in this language, is suppressed in 
those cases of the singular number which do not receive 
any additions (compare Bopp, § 790, p. 156, and Prof. M. 
Rapp’s Verbalorganism on the Old Slavonic, Bk. HI., p. 
99, ff). The original vav of this ending, in the Slavonic as 
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well as in other members of the Arian family (see Bopp, 
§ 822), passed also partly over into the liquid l ; for, in addi- 
tion to this original participle of the active voice, there 
exists another participle in the Slavonic language, hi , la , lo, 
which, with the auxiliaries, forms compound preterite tenses, 
and which, in the later northern tongues, replaces the entire 
preterite. But we cannot agree with Messrs. Bopp and 
Rapp, 1 who derive this l from an original d or t , instead of 
from the letter v, which lies much nearer; and we wonder 
that Mr. Bopp, who very properly derives the Latin suffix 
lent in words such as corpulento , opulent -, vinolento, somno- 
lento , violento, temulento , instead of corpuvento , opuvent -, 
temuvento , from the Sanscrit vant , vas , vat , does not recog- 
nize it in this shortened form of the Slavonic perfect tense, 
where / in the place of v is evidently a later change of let- 
ters, which also occurs in the Georgian language, and where 
the accent is on the suffix, just as in the Sanscrit and the 
Greek. As regards the v , or digamma, it has disappeared 
from the Greek written language like the consonantal y,and 
is found only in inscriptions and the writings of grammari- 
ans, yet in a great number of verbal forms, where it has not 
passed over into any other sound, its former existence may 
be inferred with sufficient certainty, so that there no longer 
remains any doubt as to the function of v in the formation 
of the perfect tense. We refer the reader to the examples 
furnished by Dr. Buttmann (§ 97, Obs. 10, and in other 
places), as, f3ef3aprjm, tcetcaiprfdx;, tce/cpr) a> 5 , Ke^afrqWy 7re7TT7^ov, 
Tenrjdn, Tretfrvcuri, irefyvvla, yeydaai, yeyaare, SeSaatn, 

pepdaxn,, etc., instead of ftefiapr) foiv, Kacaifnj feov, 7T€<f>v Fcuri, 
yeya Fare, yeya F act, pepa Faa w. The v, or digatnma, how- 
ever, has not only been dropped, as in these and many other 
instances, but also makes its appearance again in the form 
of a hard breathing, as in kcnrkpa, Lat. vesper , and therefore 
aspirates the preceding labials and gutturals, as rirwra (rer- 
inrafjL for tctutt Fap) , reri^a, Trerrpary-a [treirparfap], irkmpa^a. 
In other members of the Arian family also, it may be seen 

1 Professor Moriz Rapp’s " Verbal-Organismus der Indo-Europ&eischen 
Sprachen.” Stuttgart: 1859. 
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that this h developed from v may be hardened into k or c, 
as in Latin, mV, niv-s , m’c-s, nix; mV, viv-si , vic-si, vid ; 
conniv -, conniv-si , connic-si ’, connixi; nav Ags. noca, nacho; 
Sanscr. dSvdra, Ags. tocor, Old High Germ, zeihur , which 
makes zeihura equivalent to dSvdra. The r of the Gothic 
root quiva, nominative quiv-s, Sanscr. giva-s (living) corre- 
sponds to the Anglo-Saxon, directly descending from the 
Gothic, quick for gwi/cfc, and to the High German At 

all events, the fact that in the Greek language v through h 
passes over into A:, and thus that k may replace an original 
u, will not be denied by the learned scholar; and from the 
above examples, which we have extracted from a list of Mr. 
Bopp’s (§ 19), it may be clearly seen that this letter k can- 
not be regarded as inorganic. In this manner of forming 
the perfect tense the Greek coincides with the more archaic 
Latin, and the suffix of the perfect tense, which it has in 
common with other members of the Arian family, appears 
in this language not only in the ending lent , which was 
treated of above, and where the letter v is replaced by l (op- 
ulent for opuvent , etc.), but it is also mediately or immedi- 
ately added to roots in the formation of adjectives, as vac -, 
vac-i[i = ay]-vo vos , vus , vac-vus , vacuus; noc-i-vus [t = ei 
= ay], noc-vus, nocuus; conspic-vus , conspicuus; perpet-vus, 
perpetuus; contin-vus , continuus , etc. ; also cap-to -, cap-tus, 
capti-vus , like the Sanscrit uk-ta-van , in the indicative, sub- 
junctive, and infinitive moods of the perfect and in the 
future perfect; or it is added to verbal roots in the formation 
of tenses, — that is, preterite, perfect, and pluperfect tenses 
(as in the Slavonic and Sanscrit), where it is either followed 
by the mere pronoun or by the substantive verb, 1 and where 


1 It is true that the Oscan forms pruffed , aamana-ffed, ailcda-fed (see Mommsen 
Unteritalische Dialecte , p. 234), and the Umbrian pihaji, pihafei, Lat. pi act ; am - 
bre/urent , Lat. ambiverint (see Th. Aufrecht and A. Kirchhoff Umbrische Desk- 
maler, Vol. i. p 144), are adduced in favor of the derivation of this suffix from 
But so far from admitting the validity of these proofs, on the strength 
of the facts advanced above, and seconded by Mr. Mommsen himself, we utterly 
reject the derivation of amavi from amafui , monui from mone/ui, awiivi from 
audifui , and hold that the Oscan and Umbrian f and ff t in the above words, 
have been hardened from v , as has been done in other places, and especially in 
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the letter a (ya, vat) coalesces with the personal pronoun im, 
which is shortened from am, vai from vaim , first passed over 
into ei, and finally into a long i (Engl, i in machine ), and 
the final m at first began to be sounded very weak, and at 
last was dropped altogether. Finally, this theory is proved 
by the formation of the Vedic aorists in im, which have 
not yet been reduplicated, as badh-im , I killed, kramim, I 
mounted, instead of the later a¥adisham, akramisham . 


ARTICLE IV. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS, HIS CHARACTER, TEACHING, AND 
• INFLUENCE . 1 

BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., NEW YOBK. 

When Jonathan Edwards, at the age of fifty-four, was 
chosen to the Presidency of Nassau Hall, at Princeton, New 
Jersey, he alleged as difficulties in the way of accepting “that 
important and arduous office,” — first, “ his own defects, un- 
fitting him for such an undertaking,” and secondly, that 
“ course of employ in his study, which had long engaged 
and swallowed up his mind, and been the chief entertain- 

an adverb formed by means of this very suffix, statif for stative. If we even 
grant an original f in the Oscan and Umbrian, yet we are not authorized thereby 
to transfer this at once to the Latin, since each of these idioms, in many respects, 
has taken its own coarse. We are mnch rather inclined to think that the forms 
benurent , venurint, facurent, fecerint, procanurint , procinuerint , present an abridged 
form of the suffixes v or va, ve ; for if these forms are not for benverent, venverint, 
faeverint , procanverint or -ent, there would not be a single trace of the perfect 
tense in these forms of the future perfect. 

1 The following article was originally prepared as one in a series of lectures 
before the Young Men's Christian Union, of Boston, upon “ the influence of 
representative religious men on the moral and religious life of their own denomi- 
nations and that of Christendom .” It was subsequently delivered before the 
students of Andover and Yale Theological Seminaries. This statement will 
explain the rhetorical cast of the article, and the occasional use of the first per- 
son, which could not be avoided without changing its whole structure. 

68 * 
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ment and delight of his life.” Of defects he wrote : “ I have 
a constitution in many respects peculiarly unhappy, attended 
with flaccid solids ; vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low 
tide of spirits; often occasioning a kind of childish weak- 
ness and contemptibleness of speech, presence, and demean- 
or, with a disagreeable dulness and stiffness, much unfitting 
me for conversation, but more especially for the government 

of a college I am also deficient,” he continues, “in 

some parts of learning, particularly in algebra and the higher 
parts of mathematics, and in the Greek classics ; my Greek 
learning having been chiefly in the New Testament ” 1 
Such was the modest and evidently candid estimate which 
Edwards gave of his constitutional temperament and his 
acquirements in scholarship, as related to the Presidency 
of a college. What the detractors of Paul said of him at 
Corinth, Jonathan Edwards wrote of himself, — that “his 
bodily presence was weak, and his speech contemptible.” 
Yet the pen of Edwards, like the letters of Paul, was 
“ weighty and powerful,” and when he turned from his own 
defects, — “ many of which,” said he, “ are generally known, 
besides others which my own heart is conscious of,” — and 
enumerated to the Trustees the studies in which he found 
“ the delight of his life,” unfolding his method of study, 
and sketching the plans of his projected works, Edwards 
drew a psychological portrait of himself that looks upon us 
still with a calm and sacred majesty. 

First, describing his habit of pursuing to the utmost 
anything “that seemed to promise light in any weighty 
point,” and the materials of thought he had thus accumu- 
lated ; next, expressing his earnest desire to write out “ many 
things against most of the prevailing errors of the day ; ” 
he proceeds to sketch “ a great work ” which he “ had long 
had on his mind and heart,” “ a History of the Work of 
Redemption,” a body of divinity in the form of a history ; 
“ beginning,” he says, “ from eternity, and descending from 


1 Jonathan Edwards's Works, Vol. I. pp. 86, 87, First Worcester edition. 
This edition is referred to throughout, unless another is indicated. 
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thence to the great work and successive dispensations of the 
infinitely wise God in time, considering the chief events 
coming to pass in the church of God, and revolutions in the 
world of mankind, affecting the state of the church and the 
affair of redemption, which we have account of in history 
or prophecy, till at last we come to the general resurrection, 
last judgment, and consummation of all things ; concluding 
my work with the consideration of that perfect state of 
things, which shall be finally settled, to last for eternity.” 
Did even Milton rise to the height of so great an argument? 
Yet under infirmities of bodily temperament, and disabilities 
of literary position, Edwards could project this grand epic 
of the universe simply for his own profit and entertainment 
With the same delight in study and in truth, he had u done 
much towards another great work, the Harmony of the 
Old and New Testament,” in the course of which, he says: 
“ there will be occasion for an explanation of a very great 
part of the Holy Scriptures,” a work alone sufficient for the 
lifetime and the powers of any man. u Some of these things,” 
he meekly adds,“ if Divine Providence favor, I should be will- 
ing to attempt a publication of.” 1 — Already he had pub- 
lished his “Narrative of Surprising Conversions,” “ Thoughts 
on the Great Revival,” his searching analysis of the “ Relig- 
ious Affections,” his touching “ Memoir of David Brainerd,” 
his essay on “ Qualifications for Communion,” and his 
“Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will;” this profound- 
est contribution of New England to metaphysical the- 
ology having been written while its author was conscien- 
tiously and laboriously teaching the Stockbridge Indians 
the English alphabet and the simplest truths of the gospel. 
M So far as I myself am able to judge of what talents I have 
for benefiting my fellow creatures by word, I think I can 
write better than I can speak;” and so, because of his 
defects and his studies, — because he is of flaccid muscle and 
sizy blood, and his mind is swallowed up in the “ History of 
Redemption” and the “ Harmony of the Scriptures,” — he is 

* Works, Vol. I. pp. 87—89. 
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much at a loss whether he ought to accept the Presidency 
of Nassau Hall ; nevertheless, he will proceed “ to ask 
advice of such as he esteems most wise, friendly, and 
faithful, with respect to the way of duty in this im|5ortant 
affair.” 1 How can we measure such a man ? Is there a key 
that will unlock both mind and heart, and reveal his whole 
life and character ? 

In the vale of Chamouni, while gazing upon the awful 
sheen of Mont Blanc, I chanced to notice at my feet a tiny 
snowdrop peeping through the grass to catch the warmth of 
the sun. It recalled that curious calculation of Professor 
Whewell’s, touching the adaptation of the force of gravity 
to the growth and sustentation of flowers, by which he 
proves that “ an earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer, than 
the one on which we live, would require a change in the 
structure and strength of the footstalks of all the little flow- 
ers that hang their heads under our hedges;” so that we 
may consider “ the whole mass of the earth, from pole to 
pole, and from circumference to center, as employed in keep- 
ing a snowdrop in the position most suited to the promotion 
of its vegetable health.” 1 The same divine law that lifts 
the mountain to the skies feeds and sustains the humblest 
floweret of the vale. So when we gaze, with a feeling akin 
to awe, upon the “dilating mind” of Edwards, which, like 
some monarch mountain, “ As in its natural form swelled 
vast to heaven,” we recall his own exquisite picture of 
humility : “ the soul of a true Christian appears like such 
a little white flower as we see in the spring of the year, low 
and humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing, as it were, in a 
calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy, standing 
peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other flowers round 
about ; all in like manner opening their bosoms to drink in 
the light of the sun.” His thoughts rose ever toward God ; 
his heart abased itself ever before God, by the same divine 
law of dependence and adoration. He whose mind aspired 


1 Works, Vol. I. p. 90. * Bridgewater Treatise, Cap. III. 
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to grasp “ God’s last end in the Creation,” etc., writes : “ my 
heart panted after this, to lie low before God as in the dust ; 
that I might be nothing, and that God might be all. that 
I might become as a little child.” 

In studying a character like that of Edwards we must 
guard against two quite opposite tendencies ; a tendency 
toward an unquestioning veneration for the man as a whole, 
which would invest his character with impeccability and his 
teachings with infallibility ; in other words, that tendency 
toward the canonization of saints and worthies which 
marks the Romish side of human nature ; and that other 
tendency toward an empirical judgment of a character and 
life by individual qualities or defects, which marks the ex- 
treme Protestant side of human nature. Of the first we 
have an example in the Latin inscription by President Fin- 
ley on the tombstone of Edwards at Princeton, and in these 
couplets of President Dwight : 

“ From scenes obscure did Heaven his Edwards call, — 

That moral Newton, and that second Paul, — 

Who, in one little life, the gospel more 
Disclosed than all earth’s myriads kenned before.” 

Of which an early biographer of Edwards judiciously 
observes : “ the reader will consider this proposition as poeti- 
cally strong , but not as literally accurate .” ' 

On the other hand, if we take up the traits of Edwards 
piecemeal, and give to each or to any an exaggerated indi- 
viduality, we shall form a character out of harmony with 
itself and with the reality. Reading, for example, in his 
resolutions and diary such expressions as these: “ Resolved 
never to lose one moment of time ; ” “ Resolved never to 
speak anything that is matter of laughter on the Lord’s 
day;” “Resolved to inquire every night, as I am going to 
bed, wherein I have been negligent, what sin I have com- 
mitted, and wherein I have denied myself; also at the end 
of every week, month, and year;” “Resolved to inquire 
every night, before I go to bed, whether I have acted in the 


1 Jonathan Edwards's Works, Vol. I. p. 98. 
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best way I possibly could with respect to eaJting and drink - 
ing*;” 44 After the greatest mortifications I always find the 
greatest comfort;” “intend to live in continual mortijication 
without ceasing,” especially “in eating, drinking, and sleep* 
ing ;” — reading such passages only, we should say: This is 
another Anthony in his desert cave , 1 * or a Jerome in his 
student-cell at Bethlehem — a monk of the fourth century. 
Again, reading only his extatic descriptions of the love of 
God, of self-annihilation and absorption into Christ, of 
almost supernatural visions of the glory and grace of God 
coming upon him in the fields and the groves, we should say: 
This is another Tauler or Gerson — a mystic of the Middle 
Ages . 3 

Or, reading only such resolves as these: “to endeavor to 
my utmost to act as I can think I should do if I had 
already seen the happiness of heaven and hell’s torments;” 
“ that I will act so, in every respect, as I think I shall wish I 
had done if I should at last be dammed;” and such passa- 
ges as these in his sermons : “ God holds you over the pit 
of hell, much as one holds a spider or some loathsome 
insect over the lire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked ; 
you are ten thousand times as abominable in his eyes as 

the most hateful and venomous serpent is in ours It 

is a great furnace of wrath that you hang over by a slender 
thread, with the flames of divine wrath flashing about it, 
and ready every moment to singe it and burn it asunder.” 


1 In one respect Anthony was strikingly like Edwards. Neander says of the 
Egyptian ascetic : “ severe to himself, Anthony was mild to all others ” ; and 
President Finley wrote of Edwards : “ pietate praeclarus, moribns suit severus, ast 
aliis aequus et benignus .” Jerome, while differing from both in his asperity 
toward others, more resembled Edwards in his zeal for polemical theology, 
writing “ many things against most of the prevailing errors of his day ; ” and 
also in his earnest study of the scriptures, upon the principles of “ gramma uro- 
logical interpretation.” 

54 Tauler, while a mystic in speculation, was earnest and practical as a 
preacher; and Gerson was an energetic reformer. Edwards had both these 
qualities, while yet he seemed at times to lose himself in mystic contemplations 
and experiences of the divine love. These two phases of character — the 
devoutly mystical and the practical and reformatory — are often united in the 

same person. 
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44 After you shall have endured the torments of hell millions 
of ages — when you shall have worn out the age of the 
sun, moon, and stars in your dolorous groans and lamenta- 
tions — your bodies, which shall have been burning and 
wasting all this while in these glaring flames, yet shall not 
have been consumed, but will remain to waste through an 
eternity yet;” 1 — reading such words only, we should say: 
This man was a fanatic in his creed, the very high priest of 
what Isaac Taylor styles 44 a malign theology.” 

And yet again, when we hear him say: 44 1 very often 
think with sweetness and longings and pantings of soul, of 
being a little child taking hold of Christ, to be led by him 
through the wilderness of this world. I love to think of 
coming to Christ to receive salvation of him, poor in spirit 
and quite empty of self, humbly exalting him alone, cut off 
entirely from my own root in order to grow into and out of 
Christ, to have God in Christ to be all in all, and to live by 
faith on the Son of God a life of humble, unfeigned confi- 
dence in him,” 1 — reading such sweet words, we should say : 
Here is no theological Torquemada, but a very Fenelon for 
gentleness of spirit and purity of love. 

Reading only his treatise on Original Sin, which some 
theologians devour as eagerly as if it were itself the 
apple of Adam, so ready are they to fasten upon them- 
selves participation in his transgression ; or the essay on the 
Freedom of the Will, — touching which there has been 
the most wilful freedom of appropriation by opposing 
schools, — one would say : here is Augustine revived in his 
subtle metaphysics, here is Calvin again incarnate in logic. 
Then, turning from the metaphysical to the historical and 
devotional, we find in the crude outlines of his Work of 
Redemption — for his ideal of that book was never filled 
out — a conception worthy of the genius of a Michael 
Angelo, and the eloquence of a Macaulay. But it is a 
Michael Angelo digging out untried ochres from their 

1 Sermons on “ Sinners in the Hands of an angry God,” and the “ Eternity 
of Hell Torments,” Works, Vol. VII. pp, 419, 496. 

* Jonathan Edwards's Works, Vol. I. p. 41. 
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native bed, and therewith mixing new colors for frescoes of 
magnificent proportion, which he might not live to finish; 
and the second Edwards, in his preface to this posthumous 
work of his father, reminds us that “ as to elegance of com- 
position, which is now esteemed so essential to all publica- 
tions, it is well known that the author did not make that 
his chief study.” 

If we would group together gifts and characteristics so 
various and diverse, we may say with an appreciating critic: 
“ Edwards was the instaurator of the science of theology. 
His independence as a thinker, and his power as a reasoner, 
the originality with which he struck out new principles and 
arguments, and the systematic order and demonstrative 
force with which he linked them together, have placed some 
of his theological works on the same high level with Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry. At the same time his private jour- 
nal and some of his practical treatises evince a liveliness of 
imagination and a glow of emotion which, if cultivated, 
might have won for him a high niche in the temple of 
sacred poetry. Furthermore, these high endowments of 
reason and imagination were combined with a personal ex- 
perience, with a knowledge of the human heart, with a 
power of discriminating character, and impressing truth, 
and realizing invisible objects, which made him the most 
powerful of preachers. And, to crown all, his intellectual 
gifts were guided and adorned by such integrity and piety, 
such moral and Christian graces, as are too seldom seen in 
union with genius, but when thus united, produce a constel- 
lation of surpassing brilliancy, and, even alone, shine with 
a lustre superior to genius itself.” 1 President Davies speaks 
of him as “ the great Mr. Edwards,” and makes special men- 
tion of his “ deep judgment” and “calm temper.” 

The external biography of Edwards is little to our present 
purpose. Graduating at Yale College in 1720, at the age 
of seventeen, licensed at nineteen to preach the gospel, he 
was designated for a pulpit in New York by a number of 


1 Professor Tyler, in Bib. Sac. 1855, p. 295. 
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Ininisters in New England, who acted as a committee of 
supply for a congregation of Presbyterians in that city, who 
had withdrawn from the original congregation in Wall 
Street from disaffection towards its minister . 1 Thus early 
did Calvinistic Presbyterianism do homage to that New 
England whence it has ever since derived so much of its 
divinity, and so much of its intellectual power. Had Ed- 


1 The “Documentary History of New York” (Vol III. pp. 278 — 281) sheds 
some light upon this difficulty. In Sept. 1720, Rev. James Anderson, then 
minister of the Presbyterian Congregation in the city of New York, with the 
elders and deacons of the same, applied to the Captain-General of the Province 
to be incorporated as a congregation for “ the free use and exercise of their 
said religion, in its true doctrine, discipline, and worship, according to the rules 
and methods of the established Presbyterian Church of North Britain.” At 
the same time a memorial against this application was filed by Gilbert Living- 
ston and Thomas Smith, who represent themselves as “persons most nearly 
concerned, and who have all along been deeply engaged in the carrying on the 
said work.” They object that the charter in the form proposed “ will confirm 
the meeting-house now building to the actual possession of the Rev. Mr. James 
Anderson as sole minister therein, and wholly bring it under the command of 
those that adhere to him ” ; they believe the church “ under very languishing 
circumstances during Mr. Anderson’s abode among us, whom we cannot but 
think, after more than two years trial, very unsuitable for advancing our interest 
in New York, because several that joined with us at first have forsaken the con- 
gregation upon his account, and we are also fully persuaded he has not been 
established among us by very just and honorable methods.” Referring to “ the 
temper of these men ” who upheld Mr. Anderson, they set forth “ how great a 
hardship this will be upon us who have borne the burden and heat of the day, 
to be turned off without so much as the privilege of bringing in a minister 
whom we may sit under with pleasure and delight, especially considering we think 
ourselves (notwithstanding all the advantages that have been taken against us) 
very little inferior either in number or quality to them who by their unfair proceed- 
ings have brought in Mr. Anderson.” They humbly crave the privilege of the 
grant of a charter, “ to have the meeting-house confirmed to us, and to the min- 
ister procured by us, at least on equal terms with those who first desired it.” 

The Anderson party prevailed, and it would seem that the remonstrants with- 
drew and formed a separate congregation. The controversy appears to have 
been partly between a Scotch and a New England element. In August 1772, 
the seceders invited young Edwards. They do not seem, however, to have 
attained to a corporate existence. In 1766 there is still but one Presbyterian 
Church in New York, and in a memorial for enlarged privileges, they refer to 
the great increase of the congregation “ under the pastoral charge of Mr. Eben- 
eaer Pemberton, the second minister thereof,” the successor of the unacceptable 
Anderson. In that year, 1766, the associate congregation, since known as the 
Brick Church, was formed; the two congregations remaining for several years 
as one church, under the same associated pastorate. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 72. 69 
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wards, however, listened to the repeated calls of this infant 
congregation to become its pastor, the Presbyterian church 
as a whole might not have profited so much by the New 
England theology. But “the smallness of that society,” 
only a few score of persons, perhaps not even organized 
into a church, and “ some special difficulties,” led Edwards 
to relinquish so unpromising a field. u Charitable contribu- 
tions from the colony of Connecticut” had helped to buy the 
ground on which the First Presbyterian Church was built, 
and thirty years later that church, still divided in feeling, 
looked again to New England, and called Bellamy to its 
pulpit, but without success. 

It was in the eight months of his sojourn in New York, 
in the maiden freshness of his ministry, that Edwards wed- 
ded his soul to Christ with a love that gives a tone of rhap- 
sody to his diary and resolutions. The philosopher of half 
a century should not be held too closely by the ardent utter- 
ances of the novice of nineteen ; and yet, in the peculiar 
character of these religious experiences is found a key to 
much of the after preaching and philosophizing at North- 
ampton and Stockbridge. Could we find any memoranda 
of that favored John Smith who was the intimate compan- 
ion of the youthful preacher, in his meditative walks and 
“ sweet religious conversation ” on the banks of Hudson’s 
river, or any traditions among his descendants, we might 
gain a clearer view of Edwards at this moulding period of 
life. But those footsteps of piety on the river side were 
long ago effaced by the tide of population, and the name of 
John Smith repeats itself many hundred times in the New 
York Directory. Burying himself for three years in study 
as tutor at Yale, we find Edwards at twenty-three inaugu- 
rated in the pastoral office at Northampton as colleague 
with his maternal grandfather. The name of Solomon 
Stoddard is associated with “ a particular tenet of the 
Lord’s Supper” which gained much currency in Massachu- 
setts. This was not, as is sometimes represented, the doc- 
trine that the Lord’s Supper may be used indiscriminately 
by all as a converting ordinance, throwing open the Table to 
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non-believers, but that the children of visible believers were 
“ ecclesiastically holy,” and that 44 they that are in external 
covenant with God [by baptism] if neither ignorant nor 
scandalous, may lawfully come to the Lord’s Supper, though 
destitute of a saving work of God’s Spirit on their hearts.” 
As Mr. Stoddard explained his view, it was not that non- 
believers of whatever grade should use the Lord’s Supper 
as a saving ordinance, but that those whom he regarded as 
nominally in church connection by baptism, though timid 
and unsatisfied as to their spiritual state, should use this 
ordinance as a means of grace. ^ He preached earnestly and 
powerfully upon the necessity of regeneration and a holy life 
in order to salvation ; 1 yet, practically, the church at North- 
ampton was demoralized by Mr. Stoddard’s doctrine and 
practice touching church-membership. The mind of Ed- 
wards, so rigid in self-scrutiny, so rich in its experience of 
divine grace, so abhorrent of sin in thought, emotion, or 
affection, so penetrated with the love of holiness as the 
ideal of the Christian, was scandalized at this mixed com- 
munion-table where the regenerate and the unregenerate 
partook upon equal terms of the same body and blood. 
With deference, however, to the views and position of his 
grandfather, and with a sound discretion, he refrained at 
first from controverting in the pulpit the usage of the 
church, searching the scriptures for further light, and devot- 
ing his ministry to such awakening, searching, and discrimi- 
nating presentations of truth as might bring his hearers to 
an experience of the inner life of godliness. As the result 
of this style of preaching, and of God’s favor upon such a 
ministry, we have the record of the two memorable revivals 
of 1734 and 1740 which Edwards has incorporated in his 
44 Narrative of Surprising Conversions,” and his 44 Thoughts 
on the Revival of Religion.” A product of his pastoral 
experience in these scenes was the treatise on the Religious 
Affections, of which it has been said that if one can read it 
honestly through, without abandoning his Christian hope, 


1 See the appendix to the author's Memoir of David Tappan Stoddard. 
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he need have no fear for the future. With a calm philo- 
sophical judgment upon evidence is here associated that 
rare spiritual insight which discerns motives and detects 
the lurking sophistries of the heart, so that every reader 
stands revealed to himself. In the introduction to this 
treatise Edwards declares his belief that “ it is by the mix- 
ture of counterfeit religion with true, not discerned and dis- 
tinguished, that the devil has had his greatest advantage 
against the cause and kingdom of Christ;” and adds, “by 
this he prevailed against New England, to quench the love 
and spoil the joy of her espousals, about one hundred years 
ago.” He had reference here to the practice known as the 
Half-way Covenant, which came in during the last half of 
the seventeenth century, which admitted to baptism chil- 
dren of parents who themselves were baptized in ‘ infancy, 
though not in communion with the church ; and the conse- 
quent practice of admitting such baptized persons to com- 
munion without visible evidence of regeneration. “ The 
consideration of these things,” says Edwards, “has long 
engaged me to attend to this matter with the utmost dili- 
gence and care, and exactness of search and inquiry, that I 
have been capable of. It is a subject on which my mind 
has been peculiarly intent ever since I first entered on the 
study of divinity.” Thus the work of Edwards as a re- 
former in the spiritual life of the churches had its origin in 
his own early, vivid experience of the grace of God. 

The growth of that experience, and the convictions con- 
sequent upon it, brought Edwards, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age and the twenty-fourth of his pastorate, to that 
crisis of his life which deprived Northampton of the ablest 
preacher of his time, and gave to New England the ablest 
of her theologians. “ The great thing,” says Edwards, 
“ which I have scrupled in the established method of this 
church’s proceeding, and which I dare no longer go on in, is 
their public assenting to the form of words rehearsed on 
occasion of their admission to the communion, without 
pretending thereby to mean any such thing as any hearty 
consent to the terms of the gospel covenant, or to mean 
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any such faith or repentance as belong to the covenant of 
grace, and are the grand conditions of that covenant.” In 
other words, Edwards wished to free his church from form- 
alism, worldliness, insincerity, hypocrisy, and to maintain in 
profession and in practice the just distinction between 
spiritual believers in and imitators of Christ, and persons of 
a worldly spirit, or mere nominal Christians. If a church 
of Christ exists for any rational purpose, it must be to 
make manifest this distinction. But in insisting upon re- 
forming the practice of his church in this particular, Ed- 
wards betrayed no narrow, dogmatic, bigoted spirit, but 
manifested an enlightened charity and a Christian gentle- 
ness. He would have been satisfied to receive church 
members upon a simple and broad declaration of the sub- 
stantial things of faith, if borne out by a sincere and 
devout life. “ For I call that a profession of godliness,” he 
says, “ which is a profession of the great things wherein god- 
liness consists , and not a profession of one’s own opinion of 
his good estate.” And he adds, “ that in whatever in- 

quiries are made, and whatever accounts are given, neither 
minister nor church are to set up themselves as searchers of 
hearts, but are to accept the serious, solemn profession of 
the well-instructed professor (of a good life), as best able to 
determine what he finds in his own heart.” 1 

Unless a church of Christ can properly demand a credible 
profession of “ the great things wherein godliness consists,” 
as a condition of membership, we may as well fall back 
upon the notion of John Adams, that religion consists 
simply in having a conscience. Adams wrote to Jefferson : 
“ The most abandoned scoundrel that ever existed never yet 
wholly extinguished his conscience, and while conscience 
remains there is some religion. Popes, Jesuits, and Sorbon- 
ists, and inquisitors, have some conscience and some reli- 
gion. So had Marius, and Sylla, Caesar, Catiline, and 
Antony, and Augustus had not much more.” In all this 
Adams meant to cavil at the common doctrine of man’s 


1 Preface to Farewell Sermon at Northampton, and correspondence touching 
he same. 
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depravity and need of regeneration. But is there any 
tenable ground between the doctrine of Edwards, that a 
church of Christ should include only such as profess the 
great things wherein godliness consists, and this notion of 
Adams, that would recognize popes, pirates, and pagans as 
religious, because human nature everywhere retains 44 indeli- 
ble marks of conscience”? Does the fact that a man has 
a conscience, and is therefore capable of knowing right and 
wrong, capable of responsibility, and therefore capable of 
sinning , does that fact make a man religious , and qualify 
him for membership in the church of Christ? But this 
principle of Edwards, and the attempt to apply it to mem- 
bers and manners in his own church, provoked an unhappy 
controversy, which issued in his dismission from Northamp- 
ton. Then the reformed churches of Christendom were 
pretty much against him. No orthodox congregational 
church now questions the soundness of his position. When 
Dr. Bellamy was called, in 1754, to the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York, one of the prominent members of 
the church wrote him that if his views as to church com- 
munion were like those of Mr. Edwards, his coming 44 will 
infallibly make the rent in the church wider than it is, as 
the bulk of the people are against that sentiment” So 
much for the boasted superiority of “the Presbyterian way” 
in keeping the churches pure. 

In six years of retirement at Stockbridge, in a mission to 
the Indians, Edwards produced the works that have given 
him his lasting reputation as a metaphysician and divine. 
A critical analysis of these works does not fall within our 
present scope, since our object is not a critical estimate of 
Edwards himself as a mental philosopher and divine, but a 
popular view of the salient points of his system in their 
bearing upon New England theology, and his influence 
on the moral and religious life of his own denomination 
and that of Christendom. The theology of Edwards may 
be stated in popular terms as Calvinism harmonized with 
reason , with moral intuitions, and with the scriptures; or a 
liberalized, rationalized, and harmonized Calvinism. His 
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greatest works were called forth by the Arminian contro- 
versy, and were projected with that view as early as 1747. 1 
Believing that, as a system , Calvinism and not Arminianism 
is the theology of the Bible, Edwards sought to establish 
the harmony of its doctrines with reason and his own moral 
intuitions. This he did especially in two fundamental par- 
ticulars, viz. that sin is strictly the personal and voluntary act 
of the sinner , and that certainty , with all its related doctrines 
of dependence, is consistent with freedom . Edwards some- 
times applies the term depravity to that deteriorated consti- 
tution, by reason of which the posterity of Adam, left to 
themselves, act the bidding of their lower propensities ; but 
he firmly held that man’s duty is measured and limited by 
his natural ability to do that which is required of him, and 
that sin is the act of the will in choosing the wrong. In 
order to reconcile this with his notion of the connection of 
the race with Adam’s transgression, which all divines of his 
school admit in some form, he adopted the theory of the 
literal oneness of the race with Adam in “one complex 
person, one moral whole,” and hence of our actual participa- 
tion in his guilt — not an inherited or transmitted guilty but 
a theoretical participation in Adam’s sin as one moral per- 
son, our individual consciousness and responsibility there- 
for being manifested by our “ full and perfect consent of 
heart to it” in our first voluntary act 

There has been much misapprehension of Edwards’s doc- 
trine of “ original sin,” for want of a careful study of his 
terms as explained by himself in the course of his treatise on 
that subject. Augustine held, literally, that 2 W sinned in Adam, 
because by his oriental theory of the simultaneous existence 
of the whole human family in Adam and of the propaga- 
tion of souls, — this last being held by the Druzes at the 
present day, and belonging to the psychological systems of 
Persia and India, — he could speculate himself into the belief 
that the human race were literally in the loins of Adam. 
The Princeton divines, on the contrary, hold that Adam’s sin 


1 Letter to Erskine, Dwight’s Memoir, p. 250. 
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is ours, not in any sense of personal participation in his 
guilt, but by a divine imputation which holds and treats us 
as guilty of the sin of our first parent, because of his repre- 
sentative character as the federal head of the race. The view 
of Edwards differs from both. When carefully analyzed it 
is found to have nothing in common with the Princeton 
doctrine of imputation without actual participation. He 
taught that the imputation is because of the actual guilt of 
posterity in the first transgression. But, on the other hand, 
Edwards did not hold to a participation by actual presence 
“ in the loins of Adam,” as did Augustine, but to a mystical 
participation through one complex moral person. By this 
metaphysical fiction Edwards maintained his self-consis- 
tency upon the cardinal point of the freedom of the human 
will in sinning. Though he does not always use the same 
terms with philosophical precision, yet when he really 
defines his position, it is plain that he did not hold either to 
a depravity in which there is no personal guilt, or to a trans- 
mitted or imputed guilt in which there was no personal par- 
ticipation. In Part iv. chap. ii. of the treatise on Original 
Sin, Edwards shows that “ when God created man at first 
he implanted in him two kinds of principles;” — the infe- 
rior or natural , “ being the principles of mere human nature,” 
and the superior principles, “ that were spiritual, holy, and 
divine, summarily comprehended in divine love;” — and that 
Adam sinned by suffering u the inferior principles of self-love 
and natural appetite, which were given only to serve,” to 
supplant the superior and to become reigning principles . 1 
Edwards does not regard the inferior principles in man’s 
constitution as in themselves sinful, but as belonging to a 
well-balanced nature. “ The superior principles were given 
to possess the throne, and maintain an absolute dominion in 
the heart: the other to be wholly subordinate and subser- 
vient. And while things continued thus, all things were in 
excellent order, peace, and beautiful harmony, and in their 
proper and perfect state.” But, as Edwards proceeds to 


1 Throughout these quotations the italics are those of Edwards. 
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show, when man exalted the gratification of his inferior 
passions above the rules and limits of the divine law of holi- 
ness, then man’s total corruption of heart ensued, “ without 
God’s putting any evil into his heart, or implanting any bad 
principle, or infusing any corrupt taint, and so becoming the 
author of depravity. Only God’s withdrawing , as it was 
highly proper and necessary that he should, from rebel man, 
being, as it were, driven away by his abominable wickedness, 
and men’s natural principles being left to themselves , this is 
sufficient to account for his becoming entirely corrupt, and 
bent on sinning against God. And as Adam’s nature be- 
came corrupt without God’s implanting or infusing any evil 
thing into his nature ; so does the nature of his posterity. 
God dealing with Adam as the head of his posterity (as 
has been shown), and treating them as one, he deals with his 
posterity as having all sinned in him. And therefore as God 
withdrew spiritual communion, and his vital, gracious influ- 
ence from the common head, so he withholds the same 
from all the members, as they come into existence ; whereby 
they come into the world mere flesh , and entirely under the 
government of natural and inferior principles; and so 
become wholly corrupt as Adam did.” 

This is neither more nor less than Dr. Taylor means when 
he speaks of the balance of constitutional propensities as 
being so disturbed in the posterity of Adam, in consequence 
of his sin, that all men invariably sin in their first moral act, 
and in every succeeding act until renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. Mankind, with one consent, yield to an inordinate 
self-love, and thus, in their natural state, are “ entirely under 
the government of natural and inferior principles.” Equally 
explicit is Edwards in defining the relation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity, so as to retain the doctrine that sin is always 
the personal voluntary act of the sinner. “ The first exist - 
ing of a corrupt disposition in their hearts is not to be 
looked upon as sin belonging to them, distinct from their 
participation of Adam’s first sin ; it is, as it were, the ea> 
tended pollution of that sin through the whole tree, by vir- 
tue of the constituted union of the branches with the root ; 
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or the inherence of the sin of that head of the species in 
the members, in the consent and concurrence of the hearts 
of the members with the head in that first act” This con - 
sent and concurrence are always with Edwards essential to 
the fact of sin. For, he continues, “ the derivation of the 
evil disposition to the hearts of Adam’s posterity, or rather 
the coexistence of the evil disposition, implied in Adam’s 
first rebellion, in the root and branches , is a consequence of 
the union that the wise author of the world has established 
between Adam and his posterity; but not properly a conse - 
quence of the imputation of his sin ; nay, rather antecedent 
to it, as it was in Adam himself. The first depravity of 
heart, and the imputation of that sin, are both the conse- 
quences of that established union, but yet in such order that 
the evil dispositon is first , and the charge of guilt consequent, 
as it was in the case of Adam himself . 1 

The following statement clearly marks the distinction 
between the theory of imputation held by Edwards, and 
that propounded by the Princeton divines. “ From what 
has been observed, it may appear there is no sure ground to 
conclude that it must be an absurd and impossible thing for 
the race of mankind truly to partake of the sin of the first 
apostasy, so as that this, in reality and propriety, shall 
become their sin, by virtue of a real unian between the root 
and branches of the world of mankind (truly and properly 
availing to such a consequence), established by the Author 
of the whole system of the universe, — to whose establish- 
ments are owing all propriety and reality of union in any 
part of that system, — and by virtue of the full consent of the 
hearts of Adam’s posterity to that first apostasy. And 
therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs merely because 
God imputes it to them, but it is truly and properly theirs; 
and on that ground God imputes it to them.” This state- 
ment, as italicized by Edwards himself, shows how resolutely 
he held that the personal voluntary act of the individual is 
essential to any imputation to him of the sin of Adam. 


1 “Original Sin/’ Part IV., Chap. iii. 
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True, we can no more conceive of this “ one moral person ” 
as an entity, than we can conceive of that “organic human- 
ity” apart from the individuals of the species, or of that 
“ coming Man,” of which philosophers of another school 
continually speak. Yet the theory of Edwards, how- 
ever impossible its mystical conception to plain common 
sense, has the merit of self-consistency upon the vital point 
that sin is voluntary. Whatever that is in human nature 

— disorder, disturbance, propensity — that precedes, and even 
leads to, voluntary wrong action, Edwards does not call it 
sin. He speaks of certain inferior and involuntary princi- 
ples which belong to the nature of man, such as self-love 
and natural appetites and passions, which are “like fire in a 
house, a good servant but a bad master; very useful while 
kept in its place, but if left to take possession of the 
whole house, soon brings all to destruction.” These propen- 
sities meant for good, in the original constitution of man, 
are perverted to evil, since the withdrawal of spiritual influ- 
ences, consequent upon the fall. “ Man did set up himself, 
and the objects of his private affections and appetites as 
supreme ; and so they took the place of God.” The doc- 
trine which Edwards really maintained, through all the mys- 
ticism of his theory of imputation,- — that sin consists in 
voluntary action, and that mere constitutional propensities, 
however liable to perversion, are not in themselves sinful, 
has thoroughly penetrated the New England Theology. 
But we do not know of any respectable New England 
divine who clings to the mystic notion of “one moral per- 
son ” in Adam ; while the notion of hereditary depravity, 
or the taint of evil transmitted by mere physical Jaw, is 
pretty much left to Mr. Emerson in his “ Conduct of Life,” 
and Dr. Holmes in his rattlesnake story, — the latest speci- 
men of “mythical theology,” in which a serpent appears, 
not as the tempter, but as the author of evil in man. Both 
these gentlemen teach that the taint of evil runs in the bloody 

— a dogma which Edwards and the standard Orthodox 
divines have long ago repudiated as contrary to reason, and 
abhorrent to our intuitions of the divine justice and good- 
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ness. The doctrine that sin is a matter of entailment by 
natural law belongs fairly to that materialistic philosophy 
which makes man and the universe alike creatures of an 
invisible and irresistible law. The doctrine that sin is the 
voluntary transgression of the moral law of an all-wise and 
all-holy Being, belongs to that rational and elevated concep- 
tion of man which invests him with power to do right or 
wrong, as a free, capable, and therefore responsible, subject 
of the government of God. 

The mind of Edwards has also impressed itself upon the 
New England theology in his mode of harmonizing Free- 
dom and Certainty, or in his own phraseology, Liberty and 
Necessity . Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, with his striking 
antithesis, says : “If we must accept Fate, we are not less 
compelled to affirm Liberty, the significance of the individ- 
ual, the grandeur of duty, the power of character. This is 

true, and that other is true We are sure that, though 

we know not how, necessity does comport with liberty, the 
individual with the world, my polarity with the spirit of the 
times. The riddle of the age has for each a private solution.” 
Mr. Emerson would solve the riddle by asserting each fac- 
tor to the full — the “irresistible dictation of Fate,” the 
“ formidable power of will,” — and then placing these side 
by side to correct “any excess of emphasis.” Edwards dove 
deeper, and brought up that pearly thought of “ moral neces- 
sity,” which is the purchase of our freedom. Moral necessity 
— the simple necessity given in certainty,— this, as the second 
Edwards says,*“ implies, and in all cases secures, the consent 
of the will ; and natural necessity cannot possibly affect the 
will or any of its exercises.” In the realm of volition there 
is no such thing as what Mr. Emerson styles Fate, or irre- 
sistible dictation. 

An analysis of the u Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will” would be foreign to our present design, which is to 
show, in a general way, the influence of Edwards upon the 
theology of his own and later times. No better summing 
up of that treatise could be given than is furnished by the 
author in his “ Letter to a Minister of the Church of Scot- 
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land,” appended to most editions of the “ Inquiry.” Ed- 
wards defines liberty as “ the power , opportunity , or advantage 
that any one has to do as he pleases , or conducting in any 
respect, according to his pleasure ; without considering how 
his pleasure comes to be as it is.” By this Edwards meant 
to assert the highest liberty “ consistent with the nature of 
a rational, intelligent, designing agent.” This liberty Ed- 
wards maintained is consistent with that previous certainty 
of action which he describes as moral necessity, — thus qual- 
ifying a term which is liable to “ perversion and misapplica- 
tion.” He declares that u the connection between antecedent 
things and consequent ones, which takes place with regard 
to the acts of men’s wills, which is called moral necessity, is 

called by the name of necessity improperly, aud that 

such a necessity as attends the acts of men’s wills, is more 
properly called certainty , than necessity; it being no other 
than the certain connection between the subject and predi- 
cate of the proposition which affirms their existence.” And 
he adds, with emphasis : “ Nothing that I maintain supposes 
that men are at all hindered by any fatal necessity from 
doing, and even willing and choosing, as they please, with 
full freedom, yea, with the highest degree of liberty that 
ever was thought of, or that ever could possibly enter into 
the heart of any man to conceive ; ” and again, “ such a 
moral necessity of men’s actions as I maintain, is not at all 
inconsistent with any liberty that any creature has, or can 
have, as a free, accountable, moral agent, and subject of 
moral government.” It was by establishing this distinction 
between certainty and natural necessity that Edwards 
silenced the Arminians of his day, and restored Calvinism 
to its supremacy in the realm of biblical and philosophical 
theology. Isaac Taylor, while he criticises the “ Inquiry ” 
of Edwards as giving occasion to the fatalists against Chris- 
tianity, and by “mingling what is purely abstract with 
facts belonging to the physiology of the human mind,” and 
“ metaphysical demonstrations with scriptural evidence,” 
impairing its own “consistency as a philosophical argument,” 
— nevertheless awards it the praise of a “ classic ” in meta- 
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physics, because of its u exact analysis,” its u penetrative 
abstraction,” and its “ philosophic calmness.” He gives it 
as his deliberate judgment that w Edwards achieved his im- 
mediate object — that of demolishing the Arminian notion 
of contingency, as the blind law of human volitions ; and 
he did more than this, for he effectively redeemed the doc- 
trines called Calvinistic from that scorn with which the 
irreligious party, within and without the pale of Christianity, 
had been used to treat them.” Of the bearing of the In- 
quiry upon Calvinism, this thoughtful critic further says: 
“ Notwithstanding this accidental result of the argument for 
moral causation [its perversion by deistical and atheistical 
writers], as conducted by Edwards, this treatise must be 
allowed to have achieved an important service for Christian- 
ity, inasmuch as it has stood like a bulwark in front of 
principles which, whether or not they may hitherto have 
been stated in the happiest manner, are of far deeper mean- 
ing than is any sectarian scheme of doctrine, and apart from 
which, or if they were disowned, the Christian community 
would not long make good its opposition to infidelity. If 
Calvinism, using the term in its modern sense, were 
exploded, a long time would not elapse before evangelical 
doctrine of every sort would find itself driven into the gulf 
that had yawned to receive its rival. 

“ Whatever notions of an exaggerated sort may belong to 
some Calvinists, Calvinism encircles or involves great truths 
which, whether defended in scriptural simplicity of language 
or not, will never be abandoned while the Bible continues to 
be devoutly read ; and which if they might indeed be driven 
out of sight, would drag to the same ruin every doctrine of 
revealed religion. As much as this might be affirmed and 
made good ; although he who should undertake to say it 
were so to conduct his argument as might make six Calvin- 
ists in seven his enemies.” 1 

The power of Edwards as a preacher lay largely in his 
views of the nature of sin and of moral agency . In addres- 


1 “ Logic in Theology," p. 9. 
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sing a congregation he felt that he was speaking, not to 
machines that could move only as they were moved upon, 
nor to atoms held by some eternal law or fate, but to men 
who were both capable of volition or choice, and had “ lib- 
erty to act according to their choice,” to men who, because 
of this power of free agency, were severally and personally 
guilty of sin, responsible to God, and under obligation to 
repent and obey. Hence it was that Edwards came into 
such close quarters with the consciences of his hearers, and 
urged the truth upon them with such force . of logic and 
earnestness of conviction. His view of sin, and especially 
his estimate of his own sins, has been thought exaggerated 
and extravagant by those who regard sin as a mere creature 
of accident or circumstance, a fault of education, or a defect 
of physical constitution. But when we look upon God as 
a being of infinite wisdom, purity, and love, the rightful head 
and sovereign of the universe, who has given a law of 
perfect wisdom, equity, and love, obedience to which would 
make all creatures supremely happy, and then look upon 
man as pitting his will and his selfish interests and desires 
against such a being and such a law ; when we think of a 
pride that would set up the Ego above the universe and 
above its Lord, — till it rises to the audacious announcement 
of the Hegelian professor, “ To-morrow, gentlemen, I will 
make God,” — we find no terms too strong for a holy mind 
to express its detestation and abhorrence of sin. 

In like manner, his view of moral agency enabled Edwards 
to use the doctrine of divine sovereignty with great practical 
effect in his preaching. He was not hampered by a material- 
istic fatalism, nor by an arbitrary predestinarianism. He held 
that the world “is in all things subject to the disposal of an 
intelligent, wise agent that presides, not as the soul of the 
world, but as the sovereign Lord of the universe, govern- 
ing all things by proper will, choice, and design, in the ex- 
ercise of the most perfect liberty conceivable, without sub 
jection to any constraint, or being properly under the power 
or influence of anything before, above, or without himself;” 
and yet this universal sovereignty — altogether different 
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from the “ irresistible dictation of fate ” — he held to be 
“ consistent with whatever liberty is or can be any perfec- 
tion, dignity, privilege, or benefit, or anything desirable in 
any respect for any intelligent creature.” Therefore Ed- 
wards, recognizing man’s absolute freedom in sinning, and 
his full natural ability to obey God, could make the sinner 
feel that his dependence upon divine grace, arising out of 
his moral aversion to holiness, was at once his encourage- 
ment and his peril, an incitement to hope and a warning 
against presumption ; that the sovereignty of God is at 
once to be loved and to be feared. 

And so, again, the view that Edwards held of sin and free 
agency led to his strong convictions touching the future pun- 
ishment of the ungodly . Nowhere in the writings of Protes- 
tant divines is the doctrine of eternal punishment set forth 
in terms so vivid and earnest as are fdund in the sermons of 
Jonathan Edwards. Some of his expressions upon this sub- 
ject — such as are quoted above — are in violation of all mod- 
ern canons of taste. But such grossness of imagery, and 
such details of merely physical horrors, were in accordance 
with the standards of literature in his age. His sermon on 
Joseph’s temptation and deliverance could not well be read 
aloud in the presence of woman and ingenuous youth. Yet 
it was preached from the pulpit of Northampton by a man 
of singular pureness of heart and life, with a view to the 
reformation of manners. But how much of the English 
literature of the latter part of the seventeenth century and 
the beginning of the eighteenth must now be expurgated, 
not only because bald and coarse in manner, but also, as 
Macaulay characterizes it, “foul and ignoble” in spirit, at 
once “inelegant and inhuman.” Inelegant and inhuman! 
No severer judgment than this could be pronounced upon 
Edwards’s comparison of a sinner to a spider roasting over 
the flames. Let us not visit upon the pulpit alone vices 
of style that belonged largely to the age. 

On the point in question the Reformation had not wholly 
purified religious literature from the materialistic concep- 
tions of hell which abounded in the Romish Church in the 
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Middle Ages. That church, dealing with rude unlettered 
minds, had recourse to a pictorial language which we have 
outgrown, but whose influence we trace far down in Protes- 
tant theology. We cannot, therefore, charge Edwards with 
a malign spirit or “ a malign theology,” because he wrote 
according to the standards of his age. His was not a mind 
of the highest literary culture. His books were few, and 
these chiefly professional and controversial ; — he speaks of 
himself as in “ a remote part of the world” with respect to 
literature, — and his taste, though equal to the most deli- 
cate perception of beauty, was often crude and homely in 
expression. In treating of future punishment his fault lay 
in literalizing and amplifying the vivid and intense figures 
of the Bible upon this subject. Enough of woe in the 
declaration of Christ that “ at the end of the world, the 
angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire.” It 
helps not the impressiveness of these few words for human 
imagination to surround them with inquisitorial devices of 
torture. Rather should we meditate in silent awe upon the 
stupendous woe couched in such words from the lips of 
love. The figure of fire, in the scriptures, represents a 
reality more terrible than itself ; to literalize the figure in 
detail lessens its moral force. 

But if the rhetoric and the imagination of Edwards were 
somewhat in fault in his awful sermons on future punish- 
ment, his logic was not in fault from his premises of sin, 
free agency, holiness, and the moral government of God. 
Men speak slightingly of sin as too insignificant an act to 
deserve eternal punishment. But what act is so momen- 
tous in its character and bearings? Insignificant? Be- 
cause the soul of man is so great in its powers, its capaci- 
ties, its possibilities ; because free agency is so great as an 
attribute of man ; because God is so great in his holiness, 
which is love ; because his law is so great in its purity and 
righteousness, which are also love ; therefore sin is so great 
in its malignity and its destructiveness, and deserves a pun- 
ishment great as the love it has outraged, and the law it has 

70 * 
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defied ; and therefore the work of Christ in delivering the 
soul from so great sin and so great punishment, is the great 
mystery of divine love which angels desire to look into. The 
scheme of Edwards is logically consistent : his starting-point 
the excellency and the blessedness of holiness, and man’s 
power and obligation to attain thereto ; hence the guilt of 
apostasy; hence the need of redemption and of regenera- 
tion ; hence the righteousness of condemnation upon the un- 
believing ; and hence also the crowning joy to faith and love 
in heaven. Such a system exalts man in capacity even while 
it abases him in character. It exalts God in the sovereignty 
of his holiness and justice, while yet it attempers that sov- 
ereignty with benignity and grace. It exalts Christ as the 
one Mediator between God and man, reconciling the right- 
eousness of God with the justifying of the penitent and 
believing soul. 

In estimating the theology of Edwards, however, we 
should remember that he did not write or plan a theological 
system; that his contributions to theology as a science were 
chiefly upon a few leading points to which his attention 
was turned by his own experience as a pastor, or by the 
controversies of his time; and therefore, as is usual in 
controversial writings, the points in dispute are urged with 
an emphasis out of proportion to their place in a gen- 
eral system, while other points are treated in the common 
technical language, without rigid scientific discrimination. 
Hence we must not be surprised at finding in Edwards 
errors, and even contradictions, upon topics that he had not 
elaborated with the care he bestowed upon certain leading 
inquiries, or at finding scholastic or traditionary expressions 
not in harmony with his prevailing philosophy. Hence his 
theology must be ascertained, not by distorting isolated 
expressions, but by mastering its general scope, with special 
reference to the theology that preceded it That theology, 
a compound of Antinomianism and Arminianism, had run 
itself out in the spiritual inaction and general formalism of 
the churches. Edwards, rejecting the doctrines of man’s 
inability and of ecclesiastical grace, brought in a new type 
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of theology which has ever since marked the New England 
divinity. 

From this fragmentary outline of his life and writings it 
is evident that Orthodox Congregationalism is largely 
indebted to Jonathan Edwards for that spiritual reformation 
of the eighteenth century , which restored to practice the prim- 
itive idea of a church as a fellowship of believers in Christ ; 
not an hereditary state, or an outward condition to which 
men are introduced by birth or baptism ; not a civil institu- 
tion existing by any alliance, direct or indirect, with the 
state, but a society of believers, held together by consent of 
heart, in faith, love, and purity, under the headship of one 
Lord and Master, even Christ. This principle, so scriptural, 
so just, so necessary to the purity and vitality of a Chris- 
tian church, was clearly enunciated by the synod of elders 
and messengers held at Cambridge in 1648. u The matter 
of a visible church are saints by calling, i.e. such as have 
not only attained the knowledge of the principles of relig- 
ion, and are free from gross and open scandals, but also do, 
together with the profession of their faith and repentance, 
walk in blameless obedience to the word, so as that in 
charitable discretion they may be accounted saints by call- 
ing.” But this idea of a church constitution had well nigh 
fallen into disuse in New England when Edwards rediscov- 
ered it by a patient and prayerful study of the scriptures. 
No sooner was his own mind clear as to the New Testa- 
ment constitution of a church, than he modestly but consci- 
entiously avowed his opinions, though he thereby alienated 
many friends in his own parish, and among neighboring 
ministers, and excited a controversy that led to his dismissal 
from Northampton. As early as 1749 he wrote to his cor- 
respondent Erskine, in Scotland: “ A very great difficulty 
has arisen between my people relating to qualifications for 
communion at the Lord’s table. My honored grandfather 
Stoddard, my predecessor in the ministry over this church, 
strenuously maintained the Lord’s supper to be a convert- 
ing ordinance, and urged all to come who were not of scan- 
dalous life, though they knew themselves to be unconverted. 
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I formerly conformed to his practice, but I have had diffi- 
culties with respect to it, which have been long increasing, 
till I dared no longer to proceed on in the former way, 
which has occasioned great uneasiness among my people, 
and has filled all the country with noise.” 

This conscientious regard for the authority of the scrip- 
tures and for the spirituality of the churches cost Edwards 
his personal ease and his pastoral office ; but with unflinch- 
ing courage he maintained the right, and thus recovered the 
congregational churches of New England from a demoral- 
izing worldliness and formalism. It was the very spirit of 
heroism, the spirit that under a Mary, a James, or a Charles 
would have made him a confessor or a martyr, that led him 
to hazard all, and at last to relinquish all, through a consci- 
entious obedience to the word of God. Every son of the 
Puritans, who has not degenerated into a bigot, will admire 
and honor that act of Jonathan Edwards. 

The influence of Edwards upon New England Congrega- 
tionalism is to be traced also in that vigorous use of logic 
which characterizes its theology and its pulpit The province 
of reason in theology, — which has perplexed some more 
recent divines, — Edwards defined by his 11th and 28th Res- 
olutions. “ Resolved , when I think of any theorem in divinity 
to be solved, immediately to do what I can toward solving 
it, if circumstances do not hinder.” He knew that there 
were theorems in divinity yet unsolved by any theological 
formula, and felt that it was his duty to do what he could 
towards solving them. This was his province as a teacher in 
Christ’s house. Resolved “ to study the scriptures so stead- 
ily, constantly, and frequently, as that I may find and 
plainly perceive myself to grow in the knowledge of the 
same.” These early resolutions define what was one grand 
endeavor of Edwards in after-life,' — a rational Biblical theol- 
ogy . Edwards was never restrained from the philosophical 
investigation of revealed truth by the fear of intruding rea- 
son into the province of faith. “ There is no need,” said he, 
“ that the strict philosophic truth should be at all concealed 
from men ; no danger in contemplation and profound discov - 
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ery in these things.” He would not have the friends of the 
great truths of the Gospel w obliged to dodge, shuffle, hide, 
and turn their backs,” because they could not meet their 
adversaries in the field of metaphysical discussion. The 
investigating spirit, ever resolving new theorems in divinity 
yet ever loyal to the authority of the scriptures and to the 
great system of evangelical doctrine wrought out by the 
ages, — this characteristic feature of New England theology, 
is that wherein Edwards chiefly lives in his successors; and 
where these two traits are fairly combined in a theological 
instructor, there is a school of Edwards, even though in 
some respects his own phraseology may be superseded. 
Hopkins says of his teacher and friend : “ He studied the 
Bible more than all other books, and more than most other 
divines do. He took his religious principles from the Bible, 
and not from any human system or body of divinity. 
Though his principles were Calvinistic, yet he called no man 
father. He thought and judged for himself, and was truly 
very much of an original.” 1 Yet some who now-a-days 
affect the guardianship of the Edwardean theology, look 
upon an original mode of stating the doctrine of depravity 
as even more heinous than original sin. 

We owe much to Edwards in the way of harmonizing the 
theology of the Bible with the reason and the moral intuition 
of man . Some find that theology hard to be understood, 
and therefore treat it as a mystery, not to be investigated. 
Some, failing to reconcile it with their reason or their intui- 
tions, reject it, and the Bible with it. Some seek to explain 
away the more obvious theology of the Bible, derogating 
from the authority of the book, and using it only as it may 
serve their own rational eclecticism. Edwards did neither. 
While he saw the doctrines and their difficulties he mastered 
both, and held fast by his moral intuitions on the one hand, 
and the doctrines of the Bible on the other, till he bound 
them together by a compact and glowing chain of logic. 
“ From my childhood up,” he says, “ my mind had been full 


1 Life of Edwards, p. 47. Ed. 1799. 
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of objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in 
choosing whom he would to eternal life and rejecting whom 

he pleaseth It used to appear like a horrible doctrine 

to me. But I remember the time very well, when 1 seemed 
to be convinced and fully satisfied as to this sovereignty of 
God, and his justice in thus eternally disposing of men 
according to his sovereign pleasure.” This Edwards after- 
wards ascribed to a divine influence upon his heart ; but he 
also adds, “ now I saw further, and my reason apprehended 
the justice and reasonableness of it My mind rested in it, 

and it put an end to all those cavils and objections I 

have often since had not only a conviction, but a delightful 
conviction. The doctrine has very often appeared exceeding 
pleasant, bright, and sweet.” Let no one reject that doc- 
trine as contrary to reason, till he has at least mastered Jon- 
athan Edwards on God’s end in Creation and the Freedom 
of the Will. Edwards was the great exemplar of New 
England theologians, in teaching how 

4t We may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

But he shines no less brightly as an example of personal 
holiness. Jonathan Edwards had an affinity for all that is 
pure and good. In his youth, while himself enjoying the 
highest experiences of the religious life, hearing of one 
whose spirituality of mind was as remarkable as her beauty 
of person, he wrote : “ They say there is a young lady in 
New Haven who is beloved by that Great Being who made 
and rules the world, and that there are certain seasons in 
which this Great Being in some way or other invisible, 
comes to her and fills her mind with exceeding sweet 
delight, and that she hardly cares for anything except to 
meditate on him, that she expects after a while to be re- 
ceived up where he is, to be raised up out of the world and 
caught up into heaven, being assured that he loves her too 
well to let her remain at a distance from him always. 
There she is to dwell with him, and to be ravished with his 
love and delight forever.” 
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Thirty-five years after, Edwards, dying at Princeton, away 
from his family, left for that same lady this parting message: 
“ Give my kindest love to my dear wife, and tell her that 
the uncommon union which has so long subsisted between 
us has been of such a nature as, I trust, is spiritual, and 
therefore will continue forever.” 

A few months later that Great Being who had loved 
Sarah Pierrepont Edwards from a little child, “ loving her 
too well to let her remain at a distance from him always,” 
called her also to be with him. Hardly had the cloud of 
sorrow gathered over her, 


“ When, sudden, from the cleaving skies, 

A gleam of glory broke,” 

and she departed, to be ravished with divine love and de- 
light. Her body was laid beside her husband, and those 
two holy souls were joined again in a spiritual union that 
shall last forever. 

One theological seminary preserves as a relic the old door- 
step of the house where Edwards was born ; another guards 
with sacred jealousy the stone that marks his grave. But 
that great intellect towers above all limitations of place and 
time, and the saintly purity of that life still blooms as the 
white flower at its side. 
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ARTICLE V. 


ON THE READING “ ONLY-BEGOTTEN GOD** IN JOHN 1.18; 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE STATEMENTS 
OF DR. TREGELLES. 1 


BT EZRA ABBOT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


&tbv ovticls cdpcucev mforore* 6 fioyoya^js vl6s [al. Seta], 6 fay els rby k6\tov rov 
TrarpSs, itcctyos i^rjyfiaaro. 

In John i. 18, which reads in the common version : “ No 
man hath seen God at any time ; the only-begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,” 
it has long been known to scholars that important critical 
authorities, instead of the expression 6 povoyeirijs vio 9 , “the 
only-begotten Son,” have the remarkable reading povoyan^ 
^eo 9 , “only-begotten God” The manuscripts that contain 
it, though not numerous, are of the very highest rank, 
including both the famous Vatican manuscript, and the 
newly discovered Codex Sinaiticus of Tischendorf. This 
reading has also a respectable support from the ancient ver- 
sions, and has been supposed to be attested by a great 
majority of the ancient Fathers, both Greek and Latin. 
Though not adopted into the text of any edition of the 
Greek Testament yet published, its genuineness has been 
maintained by Dr. S. P. Tregelles, the most eminent among 
English scholars in the department of textual criticism; 
and it will undoubtedly be presented as the true reading 
in his long expected edition. It would also have been 

1 “ An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament ; with 

Analyses, etc., of the respective Books By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 

Home, B. D. The critical part re-written and the remainder revised and edited 
by Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, LL. D. Second Edition.” London: Long- 
man, etc., 1860. 8vo. pp. xxvii., 801 ; pp. 751 — 784 being “ Additions” and 
“ Postscript,” which alone distinguish this from the former edition. These 
Additions, with the Postscript, have also been published separately. 
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received by Lachmann into his text, had he been aware of 
the authorities by which it is supported. 

It is evident from this brief statement of the claims of 
the reading /Movoyeirij? Seo?, that the question of its genuine- 
ness well deserves a critical investigation, while its theolog- 
ical character gives it a special interest, which, however, 
must not be suffered to bias our judgment This investi- 
gation is the more necessary in consequence of the circum- 
stance that in respect to one very important branch of the 
evidence, — the quotations of the passage by the ancient 
Fathers, — no critical edition of the Greek Testament gives 
even a tolerably complete and accurate account of the facts 
in the case. On the contrary, the most important editions 
which have been published since the time of Wetstein, as 
those of Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, and Alford, not 
only neglect to state a very large part of the evidence, but 
contain almost incredible errors in regard to the authorities 
which they professedly cite.i Many of these errors were 
repeated by l)r. TregeUes in his remarks on the passage in 
his 44 Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment” (London, 1854), in which he maintained the genu- 
ineness of the reading ^eo?. 9 His observations led to an 
examination of the evidence on the subject by the present 
writer, the results of which were published in a note ap- 
pended to the second edition of Mr. Norton’s 44 Statement 
of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians ” 
(Boston, 1856), pp. 448 — 469. 

I cannot better introduce the discussion proposed in the 
present Article, than by quoting from the note just referred 
to a statement of some of the conclusions arrived at. After 
mentioning the fact that Wetstein, in his note on the pas- 
sage, has fallen into extraordinary errors, many of which 


1 Id his recent edition of the Greek Testament, “ Editio septima critics 
major,” Lips. 1859, Tischendorf has considerably corrected and enlarged his 
former account of the evidence of the Fathers on this passage. But his note 
is still very defective, and contains important mistakes. 

* See pp. 234, 235. 
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have been blindly copied by subsequent editors, it was 
observed : 

44 One who should take the statements in Wetstein’s note 
to be correct, would suppose that not less th^n forty four 
Greek and Latin writers, in the first eight centuries, have 
quoted the passage in question with the reading popoyevijs 
^609 or unigenitus Dens; and that the number of distinct 
quotations of this kind in their writings, taken together, is 
not far from one hundred and thirty . I have examined with 
some care all the passages specifically referred to by Wet- 
stein, and the whole work, or collection of works, cited, 
when his reference is general, — as 4 Epiphanius duodecies/ 
4 Hilarius de Trinit. passim,’ 4 Fulgentius plusquam vicies,’ 
not confining my attention, however, to these particular 
passages or works. The following is the result of this ex- 
amination. Of the forty-four writers cited by Wetstein in 
support of the reading popoyeprj 9 ^eo9, there are but four who 
quote or refer to the passage with this reading only; 1 four 
quote it with both readings; 2 nine quote it with the read- 
ing vm or filius only, except that in one of the quotations 
of Titus of Bostra via 9 occurs ; 3 two repeatedly allude 

to it, — sometimes using the phrase * only-begotten GodJ 
and sometimes 4 only-begotten Son,’ in connection with the 
words 4 who is in the bosom of the Father,’ — but do not 
distinctly quote it; 4 and twenty-five do not quote or allude 
to it at all. 5 Of the particular passages referred to by 
Wetstein, a great majority have no bearing whatever on the 
subject, but merely contain the expression popoyepty; ^609 or 
unigenitus Deus , with no trace of an allusion to the text in 
question, — an expression often occurring, as will hereafter 


i“It is thus quoted in the ‘Exccrpta Theodoti/ and also by Clement of 
Alexandria and Epiphanius. It appears to be once referred to in the Epistle of 
the second Synod of Ancyra.” 

* “ Irenaeus, Origen, Basil, and Cyril of Alexandria.” 

3 “ Eusebius, Athanasius, Julian, Gregory Nazianzen, Titus of Bostra, Max- 
iminus the Arian bishop, Hilary, Vigilius of Tapsa, Alcuin.” 

4 “ Gregory of Nyssa and Fulgentius.” 

6 “ That is, all the remaining authorities cited by Wetstein, for which see his 
note.” 
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appear, in writers who abundantly and unequivocally quote 
John i. 18 with the reading vm or filius. Indeed, in some 
of these passages we do not find even this expression, but 
only the term yevqrbs [al. ya nrrjro^] ^eo?, or genitus Deus , 
applied to Christ . 1 Sufficient evidence that these assertions 
are not made at random will be given in what follows, 
though the mistakes of Wetstein cannot here be all pointed 
out in detail. 

“ We may now examine the witnesses brought forward 

by Dr. Tregelles Of the twenty-five writers whom he 

has adduced in support of the reading fMovoyevi )<; Seo?, but 
four , I believe, can be relied on with much confidence, and 
even their testimony is far from unexceptionable; three 
may be regarded as doubtful ; eight really support the com- 
mon reading ; two merely allude to the passage ; and eight 
have neither quoted nor alluded to it ” 2 

These statements were supported by a detailed exposition 
of the facts in the case, accompanied in every instance by 
precise references to the passages in the Fathers bearing on 
the subject. In addition to the correction of these enormous 
errors in respect to the evidence alleged for the reading Steov, 
I produced, as the result of original investigation, quotations 
of the passage, supporting the reading u/ 09 , from no less than 
eighteen Greek and six Latin ecclesiastical writers, whose 
testimony had never before been adduced to this purpose in 
any critical edition of the Greek Testament, — twelve or 
thirteen of them belonging to the third and fourth cen- 
turies. The examination made of the works of the Fathers 
enabled me also to give the evidence much more fully and 
accurately than had before been done in the case of many 
other writers who had been cited, on one side or the other, 
in editions of the Greek Testament. In this exposition of the 
evidence I was scrupulously careful to mention not only 

1 “As in the following: ‘Origenes in Psalm, i. ap. Epiphanium/ see Epiphan- 
ies Haeres. LXIV. c. 7, Opp. I. 531 b , or Origen, Opp. II. 526e ; 1 Eusebius , D. IV. 
2/ i. e. Dcm. Evang. Lib. IV. c. 2 ; ‘ Prudentius in Apotheosi.’ viz. line 895 ; 
‘ Claudianus Mamert. de statu anirnae 1. 2/ where Lib. I. c. 2 must be the place 
intended.” 

* Norton’s Statement of Reasons, etc. Appendix, Note C, pp. 451—453. 
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every quotation of the passage which I had found with the 
reading but every allusion to it which might be imag- 
ined to favor this reading, even in cases where it seemed clear 
that no real argument could be founded on these allusions. 

In the Postscript to the second edition of his Introduc- 
tion to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (pp. 
780, 781), Dr. Tregelles has taken notice of my remarks on 
this passage, which “ have led,” as he says, “to a reexami- 
nation of the whole of the evidence.” After exhibiting the 
authorities for the different readings, he says in a note : 

“ In this one instance I have given at length the evidence 
for and against the reading, so as to show what authorities 
do really support fiovoyevrj^ ^eo9 and what uphold fjLovoyevrp 
wo 9 . The statement is here given just as it stands in my 
Greek Testament, with the precise references to the Patris- 
tic citations.” 

The conclusion to which he comes is thus expressed : 

“ It appears to be most clear that not only is povoyewp 
^€09 the ancient reading of MSS. and some versions, but 
also of the Fathers generally ; for those that have both 
readings in the present copies of their works, evidently do 
support that which is not in the later Greek text, with which 
those who copied their writings were familiar; and the 
doubtful passages must give way to the express mentions 
of ^eo9 by the same writers as the reading in this place.” 

Here a regard for the truth compels me to state some 
facts which may give an unfavorable impression concerning 
Dr. Tregelles’s character for fairness and accuracy. No one 
can regret this more than myself; and in simple justice to a 
scholar whose services to biblical criticism have been so 
valuable, and who has often shown himself superior to the 
influence of dogmatic prejudice, I must beg the reader not 
to regard his note on John i. 18 as a specimen of his usual 
manner of dealing with evidence. 

Dr. Tregelles, it will be observed, professes to give at 
length the testimony for and against the reading ^eo9. In 
doing this, he does not confine himself to the chronological 
limit generally followed in his Greek Testament, so far as 
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the Fathers are concerned, but comes down to the latter 
part of the eighth century, including the latest author 
(namely Alcuin) who has ever been cited in favor of the 
reading “only-begotten God.” He leads us to expect a full 
and accurate statement of the evidence on both sides, 
which, in a case like this, it was unquestionably his duty to 
give. How is it, then, in reality ? 

I answer that, for some cause which I do not pretend to 
explain, his account of the evidence is most deceptive and 
untrustworthy. He has entirely omitted to mention the 
greater part of the facts in the case, though they were placed 
directly before his eyes. In stating the evidence for the 
reading ^€ 09 , it is true, he has not been guilty of the sin of 
omission. On the contrary, he not only appears to have 
availed himself very freely of the matter which I had for 
the first time collected that seemed to favor that reading, 
even copying my references, in one instance at least, without 
verification, 1 but he has repeated many mistakes in the 
evidence alleged for this reading after they had been clearly 
pointed out. He has referred, in various instances, to places 
in different authors where John i. 18 is not quoted or even 
alluded to, but which merely contain the expression povoye- 
vry; ^eo9 or unigenitus Deus applied to Christ by the writer, 
and has intermixed these references indiscriminately with 
those to actual quotations , thus leading the unwary reader 

1 I had cited the Dialogue of Cyril, “ Quod Unus sit Christos,” Opp. Tom. 
V. P. i. p. 786?, for the reading &*6s, The reference should hare been to p. 
768* instead of p. 786*. Dr. Tregelles has copied this mistake in reference , though 
an examination would have shown that the treatise ends on p. 778. 

The only acknowledgement made by Dr. Tregelles of any indebtedness to 
my researches on this passage is the following : “ He points oat rightly that I 
had incorrectly alleged Phoebadius for the reading poroystdis &<6s (an error which 
originated, I believe, in revising in the proof-sheet the name which had been in- 
tended for Prudentius).” This statement has not mended the matter. Pruden- 
tius has not only never quoted John i. 18 with the reading unigenitus Deus , but 
has never used this expression even, in any part of his writings. As to Phoeba- 
dius , I not only pointed out the fact that the same remark was true of him, but 
that he had expressly quoted the passage with the reading unigenitus Jilius (Contra 
Arianos, c. 12). Of this Dr. Tregelles, in his account of the evidence, takes 
no notice. Why should he not be as ready to adduce the testimony of Phoeba- 
dius on one side as the other ? 

71 * 
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to suppose them to denote quotations, and to attach to 
them undue weight 

But how fares the evidence on the other side? The 
answer to this question may well astonish the reader. Of 
the twenty-three Greek and thirteen Latin writers whom I 
had cited as supporting the reading vm , giving in every 
case exact references to their quotations of the passage, Dr. 
Tregelles notices only seven! Of the twenty-nine witnesses 
whom he thus ignores, at least twenty-six are as ancient as 
Alcuin, whom he cites, though erroneously, in favor of the 
reading “ only-begotten God;” # and a great majority of them 
belong to the third and fourth centuries. Even this is not 
all. His exhibition of the testimony of the authorities 
which he does cite as containing the reading A is far from 
complete. See the note below . 1 

1 For the convenience of Dr. Tregelles, and those of his readers who may 
happen to see this Article, I will here point out in order some of the principal 
errors and defects in his note on John i. 18. A fuller discussion of various 
questions will be given hereafter. 

Authorities cited for the reading poyoyev^s 

Lines 4, 5. “Orig. Int. IV. 92 d .” To be omitted. Merely an instance of 
the use of the expression “ unigenitus Dens Salvator noster,” without any ref- 
erence to John i. 18. 

Line 5. “ Marcel . ap. Eus. 19 c .” To be omitted for a similar reason. Euse- 
bius simply says of a letter of Marcellus, containing his creed : Teypcuf^e rarc£- 
e * v els waWpa bebtf TrayroKpiropa, Kal els rbv vtbv avrov rbv povoyeyrj &e 6v t rbv k&- 
ptov rjpwv *hf(rovv Xpt<r t6v, *al els r b srvevpa rb &yioy. 

Lines 5, 6. u Ens. c. Mcl. 67 d . & poyoy . vlbs fj poyoy. beds.” This should 
be quoted with the context, rov ebayyeX itrrov SiapphSrjv abrbv vlbv pow- 
yevrj otvat StSdoxoyros St' S>v $<pr}> 8 eby ovSels k&pcut e irdnrore' & povoyevhs \Ads, p*- 
yoyevbjs beds, 6 $>v els rbv k6\kov } k. r. A., which makes it, I think, evident that the 
words ^ poyoy. beds are a marginal gloss which has crept into the text ; and that 
the proper place for the reference is among the authorities for poyoyer^s vUs f where 
five other places are cited, in which Eusebios has expressly quoted the passage 
with this reading. 

Line 6. “Eus. c. Mcl. 124 c . bebv Sb koI povoyevrj .” Irrelevant. Eusebios 
simply says here that Christ is represented by the Evangelist “ as God and only- 
begotten,” not only-begotten God, “ inasmuch as he alone was truly the Son of 
the God over all.” 

Ibid. “Hil. 1124 c seq.,” etc. To be omitted. The passage is not a quota- 
tion of John i. 18, except so far as the words “ in sinn patris est” are concerned, 
as was shown in the Appendix to Norton’s “ Statement of Reasons,” p. 465 , 
note, and will be fully shown below. The stress of Hilary’s argument, such as 
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Under such circumstances, no apology can be necessary 
for offering a restatement of the evidence for the various 
readings of the passage in question. In doing this, I may 

it is, rests wholly on the word est. The “ et in sequentibus saepe ” which Dr. 
Tregelles adds is altogether deceptive, as it will naturally be understood to sig- 
nify that Hilary has “ often ” quoted John i. 18 with the reading nnigenitus Deus. 
The truth is, that he has never quoted the passage with this reading, but has, on 
the contrary, expressly quoted it seven times with the reading JUius ; and not 
only so, but has commented upon it in such a way (De Trin. Lib. VI. c. 39) as to 
demonstrate beyond question that he thus read the passage. 

Lines 18, 19. “Epist. Synodi Ancyranoe 2® [2**] ap. Epiph Haer. Ixxiii. 

8 (i. 854 c ).” It is quite proper to adduce this among the authorities which 
favor the reading Ms, but as it is not an express quotation of the passage, it 
would be more accurate to add the Greek : 6 8^ [sc. rov beov rbr Xoyor 

ftovoytrri Mr . . . <prj( r(. The imprudence of a confident reliance on references 
of this kind was illustrated in the Appendix to Norton’s “ Statement of Rea- 
sons,” pp. 454, 455, note, and will be shown below. 

Line 23. u Cyr. Alex. V. p. i. 786 e . For 786® read 768®. 

Ibid. “Fulyentius interdum.” Dele. Fulgentius has never quoted the pas- 
sage. His allusions to it were given in full in the “ Appendix ’’just referred to, 
and will be again exhibited below. 

Lines 23, 24. Isidorus Pel. 6. iii. 95 (ap. Wetst.).” Dele. Isidore of Pel- 
usiura has nowhere quoted or alluded to John i. 18. The passage referred to by 
Wetstein, as was pointed out in the Appendix to Norton’s “ Statement of Rea- 
sons,” p. 460, note, contains merely the expression “only-begotten God,” — 6 
fioroyetdis yovr Ms iinSrjp^oaSf <prjol, k. t. X. This is the only place in his writ- 
ings in which Isidore uses even this expression. 

Lines 24 — 29. “ Scriptores Graeci et Latini saepissime habent verba /ioro- 
ydvtjs Ms, unigenitus Deus , tanquam nomen Jesu in Scripture tributum ; e. g., 
Greg . Nyss. saepissime, Greg. Naz., Bas. Sel., Anus , Lucianus (s. pseudo-Luc.), 
nec non Eunomius, Tit. Bostr ., Gaudentius , Ferrandus, Prudentius, Vigilius, Al- 
cuimts , etc. ; quod ab hoc loco ut videtur pendet.” Here it is to be observed : 
1 . That it is not pretended that any of these writers quotes the passage in question 
with the reading “ only-begotten God;** on the other hand, four of them, Greg. 
Naz., Tit. Bostr., Vigilius, and Alcuin , do expressly quote it with the reading 
lt only-begotten Son** 2. Two of them, Titus of Bostra and Prudentius, have 
never wen used the phrase “only-begotten God” in their published works. 3. 
Four of the remainder, Bas. Sel., Arius , Lucianus (or Pseudo-Luc ), and Gaud’ 
entius, instead of employing this expression “saepissime,*' have used it but once 
each, in their extant writings ; and it occurs very rarely, perhaps only once, in 
those of Gregory Nazianzen. 4. None of tho writers named speak of it as “ ap- 
plied to Jesus in Scripture,” except Gregory Nyssen ; and his assertion, as I shall 
show, is very poor evidence that he ever found it there. 

Authorities cited for the reading /xoroyetAjs vi6s. 

Line 29. After “1.” insert “ 69.,” a manuscript of great value, ranking with 
1. and 33. 
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be pardoned for saying, that so far as the testimony of the 
Fathers is concerned, nothing whatever will be given at 
second hand. When it is affirmed that a particular Father 
has not quoted John i. 18, or has never used in his writings 
even the expression ftovoyan?; ^eo 9 , or, on the other hand, 
that he has used it a certain number of times, the state- 
ment is founded on a personal examination of the whole 
of his published works. It would be presumptuous to assert 
that in this examination, extending over so wide a field, 
nothing has escaped my notice ; I can only say that I 
have aimed at accuracy, and have had no object but to 
ascertain the truth. The new note of Dr. Tregelles has 
added nothing to the evidence which was presented in the 
Appendix to Norton’s 11 Statement of Reasons,” except one 
reference to Didymus of Alexandria, confirming the two 
citations which I had given from him in favor of the read- 
ing J 1 and, on the other side, the fact (already mentioned 
in Tischendorf s last edition of the Greek Testament), that 

Line 31. Add “/ren. 189 (nnigenitus Alius Dei), et rid. seqq.” Add also 
" Orig . IV. 102 d , 6 y.. vtbs rod food ap. De la Rue, 6 ft. vtbs &c6s ap. Huet. ; cf. & 
fx. vlbs Sre6s, Clem. 956. Orig. Int. III. 91®, nnigenitus Dei filius.” 

Line 32. For “ 197 ” read “ 297.” 

Line 33. Dele “ 123 b .” There is no reference here to John i. 18. 

Line 34. Insert among the references to HU., “ 799 c ,” and for “ 852® ” read 
“ 852® .” 

Ibid. For “vid. Text. adv. Prax. 8” read “Text. adv. Prax. 15.” Dr. Tre- 
gelles omits the place where Tertullian has quoted the passage with the reading 
unigenitus filius , and refers instead to a place where he has merely alluded to it 
in such a way as not to determine the reading. % 

Ibid. For “ Athanas which is out of place, read “Athanas. I. 219® (diserte), 
227 d , 530 d , 638® (dis.) ; cf. 628° f , 631 d , 634 f , 635®, ed. Benedict” Athanasius 
quotes the passage four times, twice commenting on the word vi6s, and refers to it 
in three other places in such a way as to show, in each of them, that he unques- 
tionably read vi6s. 

Within the chronological period to which Dr. Tregelles has confined himself, 
namely, the first eight centuries, I shall further adduce in support of the reading 
“ only-begotten Son” the testimony of not less than thirty writers whom he has 
not mentioned ; to which, for the sake of completeness, will be added that of ten 
or twelve others of later date. 

i Not having been able to procure at that time the treatise of Didymus “ De 
Trinitate,” I was compelled to cite it at second hand from the work of Guericke, 
“ De Schola quae Alexandriae floruit catechetica,” carefully stating, however, 
this fact in a note. Didymus was the only author thus cited. 
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the Aethiopic version, as edited by Mr. Platt, supports the 
reading vm. The very few other apparent additions are 
merely errors. 

I may here advert to an extraordinary statement in the 
note of Dr. Tregelles, which, if correct, would make this 
whole investigation on my part an absurdity. He says : 
44 Mr. Abbot has entirely failed in his endeavour to show 
that Patristic citations are wholly a matter of uncertainty” 
(p. 781). There is not the slightest ground in my note for 
ascribing to me such a preposterous 44 endeavor.” I did 
endeavor to show that the evidence of some of Dr. Tregel- 
les' s “Patristic citations” was very uncertain; I called 
attention to the indisputable fact that several of his princi- 
pal authorities were notorious for the general looseness and 
inaccuracy of their quotations ; I pointed out the impor- 
tance of carefully distinguishing express citations of a pas- 
sage from mere allusions or references to it ; and I proved 
that it was not always safe to rely on the assertion of a 
Father that a particular expression was found in scripture. 
But I can assure Dr. Tregelles that had I endeavored 44 to 
show that Patristic citations are wholly a matter of uncer- 
tainty,” I should not have taken pains to adduce eighty of 
them, from thirty-six different writers, in opposition to the 
reading which he defends as genuine. The evidence of the 
Fathers in regard to various readings always needs to be 
carefully weighed and sifted ; the references to it in all crit- 
ical editions of the Greek Testament hitherto published are 
very incomplete, and often untrustworthy ; but it is fre- 
quently of great importance. 

We will now examine the evidence for the reading povo - 
^eo<? as compared with that for povoyevr vto< ?. The 
testimony of the Greek manuscripts is first to be considered. 
It is here important to observe, that the words vm and &eo9 
in the abbreviated form in which they are written in the 
most ancient codices (fc, ec)j differ in but a single letter, so 
that one might easily be substituted for the other through 
the inadvertence of a transcriber. 
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The reading ^eov is found in the MSS. k* B C* L, 33 ; only 
five in number, but three of them of the highest antiquity, 
and all of great value. », the Codex Sinaiticus , which has 
the reading a prima manu , was probably written, according 
to Tischendorf, about the middle of the fourth century ; B, 
the Vatican manuscript, is of nearly the same age; C, the 
Ephrem manuscript, is about a century later ; L is of the 
eighth century, but remarkable for its affinity with the Vati- 
can and the Ephrem ; and 33 is a cursive manuscript of the 
eleventh century, also very remarkable for its agreement 
with our oldest copies. It is one* of the three manuscripts 
of this class which reads 09 in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

The reading u/ 09 , on the other hand, is found in A C*** 
EFGHKMSUVX A A, also in 1. 69., and all the other 
cursive manuscripts containing the passage (so far as is 
known), amounting to four or five hundred in number, but 
many of them imperfectly collated. «** denotes the Codex 
Sinaiticus as corrected ; A is the Alexandrine manuscript, of 
the fifth century; C*** denotes the Ephrem manuscript as 
corrected in the ninth century; X and A are manuscripts of 
the latter part of the ninth century, but distinguished from 
the others of that period by their more frequent agreement 
with the most ancient documents ; this is particularly true 
of X, the text of which is of great excellence. The other 
uncial manuscripts range in date from the eighth century to 
the tenth ; 1 and 69 are cursive manuscripts, the first of the 
tenth, the second of the fourteenth century, but of uncom- 
mon value on account of the accordance of their text with 
that of our oldest copies; a remark which applies, in a 
somewhat inferior degree, to a considerable number of 
others, especially 13, 22, 118, 124, 157, and 209.^ 

The concurrence of three out of our four most ancient 
manuscripts in the reading ^eov is remarkable ; but some 
circumstances may lessen its apparent weight The testi- 
mony of 8, which has the reading a prima manti, cannot be 
properly estimated till we know something respecting the date 
of the correction , which possesses an authority, of course, 
equal to that of a manuscript at the time it was made. The 
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alterations which 8 has undergone are by many different 
hands, but Tregelles remarks (p. 784) that “ it will appar- 
ently be found that one at least of these has carefully cor- 
rected the errors of the original scribe ; indeed it seems not 
improbable that such a corrector may have been the person 
whose business it was to revise what had been written by a 
mere mechanical copyist For a full apprehension of the 
value, etc., of the corrections, we must wait the appearance 
of Tischendorf’s edition.” Should it appear that the origi- 
nal Siop^corfa or a very early corrector, altered the reading 
of fit from ^eo 9 to v/ 09 , the importance of its testimony to 
the former would be greatly diminished, or even nullified ; 
on the other hand, if the change was made by a late correc- 
tor, the alteration would be of little consequence. That the 
original transcriber was careless or sleepy when he copied 
John i. 18 is evident from the fact that he has omitted the 
words 6 &v before ek rov koXttov. Another circumstance may 
be regarded as weakening in some measure the authority of 
fit* B C* L in this passage. They all agree in reading fiovo - 
70 % ^€o? instead of 6 fwpoyevrj? v!6s. It seems hardly possible 
that this omission of the article can be correct ; but if this 
be an error, it throws some suspicion on the reading which 
accompanies it. 

The balance of evidence in the case of the manuscripts 
will be estimated differently by different critics according to 
the school to which they belong. Tregelles would attribute 
greater weight than Tischendorf to the preponderance of 
the few most ancient manuscripts in favor of ^eo?, while 
Mr. Scrivener would lay greater stress than either on the 
testimony of the later uncials and cursives. It may be suf- 
ficient to say here that the united testimony of the manu- 
scripts of the ninth century and later, though numbered by 
hundreds, cannot disprove the genuineness of a reading 
which is supported by a great preponderance of the more 
ancient evidence ; and on the other hand, that the coinci- 
dence of the MSS. fit B C L in a reading, though entitled to 
grave consideration, is far from being decisive. The testi- 
mony of several of the ancient versions and Fathers goes 
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further back than that of our oldest manuscripts ; and that 
of the versions, in particular, is of great importance in cases 
like the present, where, from the similarity of the question- 
able words in the Greek, a transcriber might easily mistake 
one for the other. 

We will proceed, then, to examine the evidence of the 
ancient versions. The following support Steov: — 1. the 
Peshito Syriac, which has been assigned to the second cen- 
tury, but the text of which is regarded by Dr. Tregelles and 
others as having been greatly corrupted and modernized, 
especially in the Gospels, by a later revision; 1 2. the Hare- 
lean or Philoxenian Syriac (A. D. 616) in the margin ; 3. 
the Coptic or Memphitic (third or fourth cent.) ; and, 4. the 
Aethiopic (fourth or fifth cent.) in the Roman edition. 

The following support v/ 09 : — 1. the Old Latin or Italic, 
of the second century ; 2. the Vulgate, of the fourth ; 3. the 
Curetonian Syriac, probably of the second century; 2 4. the 
Harclean or Philoxenian Syriac (A. D. 616) in the text ; 5. 
the Jerusalem Syriac, of uncertain date, but representing a 
very ancient text ; 6. the Aethiopic (fourth or fifth cent.), as 
edited in 1826 by Mr. Platt ; and, 7. the Armenian, of the 
fifth century. 

It will be perceived that the weight of authority, so far as 
the ancient versions are concerned, greatly predominates in 
favor of the reading vm. The evidence of the Old Latin 
and the Curetonian Syriac is particularly important. 

The testimony of the ancient Fathers is next to be at- 
tended to. We will examine the evidence, 1. of those which 
favor ^€ 09 ; 2. of those which support vlo 9 ; and, 3. of a few 
which have quoted the passage with both readings, and may 
be regarded as doubtful. I add, for convenience, the time 
at which they flourished as assigned by Cave. 

I. The following favor the reading ^€ 09 . 

1. Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, who has once quoted 

1 See his Introd. to Textual Criticism, pp. 265, 266 ; comp. p. 757. 

* Of this version Dr. Tregelles observes that u its readings are in far greater 
accordance with the oldest authorities of various kinds than is the case in the 
previously known Peshito.*’ — Ibid. p. 267. It has been printed from a MS. of 
the fifth century. 
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the passage with this reading (Stromat. Lib. V. c. 12. p. 695 
ed. Potter). This evidence is however somewhat weakened 
by the fact, that in another place, in alluding to the text, he 
has the words 6 povoyeinp vlo 9 ^€ 09 , “ the only-begotten Son, 
who is God.” 1 2 He does not comment on the passage, in 
either case, in such a way as to show how he read it ; and as 
Dr. Tregelles has remarked (p.333), “he often gives his own 
phrases instead of those of any writer whom he may cite.” 
Indeed, he is one of the most remarkable among the Fathers 
for the looseness of his quotations from scripture. 

2. The “ Excerpta Theodoti,” or “ Doctrina Orientalis.” 
This is a compilation of uncertain authorship, but supposed 
by many to have been made by Clement of Alexandria, 
with whose works it is generally printed. “ Theodotus ” is 
several times cited in it, but more frequently “ the followers 
of Valentinus.” The quotation of John i. 18 occurs in an 
account of the manner in which the Valentinians under- 
stood and explained the first chapter of John. It is a very 
important testimony to the reading ^€ 09 , both on account of 
its high antiquity, and because it is express: — avrucpvs'beov 
axrrov BrjXol \ey w, ' O povoyevrjs ^eo9, o A v ek tov tcoXnrov tov 
Trarpos, etceivos i^rjyrjaaTO^ 

3. Epiphanius, Bp. of Constantia or Salamis in Cyprus, 
A. D. 368, has quoted the passage three times with the read- 
ing ^eo 9 . (Haer. LXV. c. 5, few, and LXX. c. 7. Opp. I. 612* 
and 818* ed. Petav.) In the remark, however, which follows 
the quotation in the first passage, ^€09 and v /09 are inter- 
changed : — Kai (fyrjo-i, 'O povoyevrjs 'beor 0 par yap \oy 09 e<r- 
rlv ifc 7raTpo9 yevvrfSek, 6 irarrjp Be ovtc iyewiforj • Bui tovto 
povoyevrjs v/ 09 . He also speaks of John as “ calling Christ 

only-begotten God : ” — Movoyevrj 'beov avrov (fxurtcwv 

Tlepl irarpos yeypairrai, aXrf&ivov ^ eotr irepl viov Be , on povoye- 
1^9 ^eo 9 . (Ancorat. c. 3. Opp. II. 8 ^.) A little before, 
however, in a quotation of John i. 18, 6 povoyevrjs is given 


1 K ad r6rt tTointfotts rbr k6\top to 0 warp6s, bp 6 fwroyrp^s vibs &cbs p&pos 
jiy4\acrro. — Quis dives salvetur, c. 37. p. 956. 

2 Excerpta Theodot. c. 6, ap. Clem. Alex. Opp. p. 968 ed. Potter ; also in 
Fabricii Bibl. Graec. V. 136, and in Bunsen's Analecta Ante-Nicaena, I. 211. 
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without either ^09 or 1 / 109 . But here the context renders it 
probable that ^€09 has been omitted after p^vcrfevr^ by the 
mistake of a transcriber, though the text, both in what pre- 
cedes and follows, appears to be corrupt. 1 

4. Didymus of Alexandria, A. D. 370, has quoted the 
passage twice with the reading ^€ 09 . (De Trinit. Lib. L c. 
26, and Lib. II. c. 5 ; pp. 76, 140 ed. Mingarel., or in Migne’s 
Patrol. Graeca, XXXIX. 393 a , 495\) He also says, 6 t/tos 
KCKXrfrai fjbopoyevrj^ ^eo9 X 0709 , teal eh KVpios 'Irjaov? Xpurros. 
(Ibid. Lib. I. c. 15. p. 27, or col. 313 a ed. Migne.) But here 
it may be doubted whether a comma should be placed after 
pLovoyevqs, or after ^€ 09 , or after neither. 

The four writers whose testimony has now been adduced, 
comprise all who have expressly quoted John i. 18 with the 
reading pwvoyein)? ^€09 alone, and are all who can be cited 
in its support with much confidence. There are four others 
who have quoted the passage with both readings, namely, 
Irenaeus, Origen, Basil the Great, and Cyril of Alexandria. 
The first of these favors 1 / 109 ; the last, perhaps, ^€ 09 ; while 
the two remaining are altogether doubtful. Their evidence 
will be considered hereafter. 

There are, however, some allusions and references to the 
passage which may be supposed to favor the reading Seo?, 
but in regard to which there is room for a difference of opin- 
ion. A statement of the facts will enable the reader to form 
his own judgment. 

1. The Second (semi-Arian) Synod of Ancyra, A. D. 358, 
may have read ^€09 in John i. 18, but the evidence is not 
decisive. After quoting Prov. viii. 22, etc., Col. i. 15, etc., 
and the first verses of the Proem to the Gospel of John, 
without any allusion, however, to John i. 18, the Fathers of 
this Synod state their conclusion as follows : — “ So that we 

1 After having quoted and remarked upon John xvii. 3, Epiphanius says : 
'lrjaovv Xpurrhy rlva; k\Ti&ivbv &§6v. El 8e Sfby Xpurrhy ’Ii^rour, &s \*y*i rtpi 
airrov 6 ’IweUnjs, 'O povoycrfis, 6 6>v tls rhy k6\icov tov to rp6s t avrbs 4^ifyfi<raro. 
Els &tbs rolyvy 6 *ari)p, k . t. — Ancorat. c. 2. p. 7 C . Here c« 84 must be 
wrong unless the whole conclusion of the sentence has been lost. Perhaps we 
should substitute ol&e (comp. Basil, de Spir. Sanct. c. 8, p. 14 c ) or oftarc, though 
18 € may seem at first an easier emendation. 
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have testimony ‘ from the mouth of two or three witnesses ’ 
in proof that the substance of the Son is like that of the 
Father; for one [Solomon] calls the wisdom of the [all-] 
Wise his Son ; another [John] calls the Logos of God only- 
begotten God; another [Paul] calls the Son of God his 
Image.” 1 We have no reason to suppose, a priori , that the 
reference to John is verbally accurate any more than that 
to Proverbs, where we find neither the word vli 9 , nor the ex- 
pression p ao<f)ia tov <ro<f>ov. It is not uncommon with the 
Fathers to give as the language of scripture, expressions 
formed from several passages combined, or which they 
regard as fully authorized by scripture, though not occurring 
there in so many words. The Logos being called “ God ” 
in John i. 1, and the Son being called “ the only-begotten ” 
in John i. 18, nothing was more natural than that they 
should unite the two passages, and speak of John as calling 
the Logos “ the only -begotten God.” This would be done 
the more readily by many of the Fathers, as they regarded 
the terms “ Son” and “ only-begotten” as necessarily imply- 
ing a participation of the Divine nature, and as in them r 
selves justifying the appellation ^eo' 9 . Thus the Epistle of 
this Synod says, a little after the passage just cited, u /09 ^eo9 
ph>, fccfeo vio 9 ^eoO, C09 ai^pcoiro^ tecfoo vio? av^pdrrrov. ( Cap* 
9. p. 855 b ap. Epiph.) So Eusebius says that Christ is tov 
%€ ov fjLovoyevrj*; vio 9, /cal Sih tovto ^69 (Dem. Evang. Lib. 
V. c. 4. p. 227 b ), and an indefinite number of passages might 
be quoted to the same purpose. 

2. In one place Gregory of Nyssa ( A. D. 370) says : Eiprp 
rat irapa 77)9 ypatyry; irepl tov iv apXQ omo<; \ 6 yov, ori 6 pLOvo- 
y€VT)$ ^609, TTptDTOTOKOS TTCLdT)^ /CTL(T€(0^. (De Perf. Christ. 
Forma. Opp. III. 291\) Some may regard this as a clear 
proof that Gregory read Seo9 in John i. 18. One, however, 
who has become accustomed to the style in which scripture 
is quoted and referred to in the writings of the Fathers, will 


1 'Cls tx €ly r b y M <n6fxarro$ bio fj rpiSov fiaprvpwv [f. fiapruplav , Pctav.] sis 
aw68u£iy rrjs kot * ovaiay wpbs vartpa tov viov SfioibrriTos, 'O fiby ykp tov <ro<pov 
r^y <r<xplay vi4v 6 tov Ibeov rby \6yoy povoysvTj bsiv* 6 bs tov &*ov rby vibv 

€ hc6va ifaffL — Apud Epiphan. Haer. LXXIIL c. S. Opp. I. 854 bc ; or Concilia, 
ed. Coleti, IL 872 b . 
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be more likely to regard it as affording but a slight presump- 
tion of this fact ; a presumption altogether outweighed by 
the consideration, that he has nowhere expressly quoted the 
passage, though the deity of Christ is so prominent a sub- 
ject in his writings. If he had actually read ^eo 9 in John i. 
18, it would have been a testimony too remarkable to be 
overlooked. It is not easy to perceive why it should not 
have been quoted as often as John i. 1. But we have not 
far to seek for an illustration of the imprudence of a confi- 
dent reliance on such references to scripture as the one 
before us. Turning back a few leaves in this same treatise 
of Gregory Nyssen we find the assertion that, among the 
names which the Apostle Paul has given to Christ, — “ He 
has called him a propitiation for souls, and first- 
born of the new creation, and only-begotten Son, 

crowned with glory and honor,” etc. 1 * In another place he 
expressly quotes the words il whom God hath set forth as a 
propitiation for our souls ” as the language of the Apostle. 4 
But it would be idle to suppose that he had anything corres- 
ponding to the italicized words in his manuscripts in Rom. 
iii.25, or that his Greek copies contained the expression “ new 
creation ” in Col. i. 16 ; still more that his copy of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews contained the words a only-begotten Son,” 
a phrase occurring only in the writings of John. The loose- 
ness and inaccuracy of such references to scripture in the 
writings of the Fathers might be much more fully illustrated. 

Though Gregory of Nyssa has nowhere quoted John i. 
18, he has repeatedly alluded to it, using the words 6 &v iv 
rot? Kokiroi 9 tov irarpo 9 eight times in connection with the 
expression 6 pbovoyevt) 9 ^ 69 , twice in connection with the 
phrase 6 fiovo^evr^s W 09 , and once with the phrase 6 iv infrur- 
r ot? ^ 609 . For examples and references see below. 3 The 


1 A brbv indteat IXcurr^piov ^ v x « feed rrjs Katvys Krlatms 

tcpwtStokov, Kcd vlbv fiovoyeur), 8<f( p k cd rifip loTe^aw/xcVo*', k. r. A. 

— De Perf. Christ. Forma. Opp. III. 276, 277. 

* "Os dx6aro\os\ $ri<riv Sri by irpo&cTo 6 &*bs iXam^pioy r Soy f v x So * 

7) jj.a> y. — De Vita Mosis. Opp. I. 225 d . 

8 'O fiovoyt & c 6 s, 6 tov iv rois k6\tois tov tf arpds, ourds deny rj S*$ia rov 
tylirrov. — Dc Vita Mosis. Opp. I. 192 b . See also In Cantic. Horn. xiii. Opp. I. 
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expression 6 fwpoyevrj^ ^€09 is a favorite designation of 
Christ in the writings of this Father. I have noted one 
hundred and twenty-five examples of its occurrence in his 
treatise against Eunomius alone. But this expression, as 
we shall see, is also a favorite one with other Fathers who 
unquestionably read “ only-begotten Son ” in John i. 18. 

3. We may here take notice of the allusions to John i. 
18 in the writings of a Latin Father, Fulgentius, who flour- 
ished A. D. 507. They are so instructive as to deserve to 
be quoted in full. Taken together, they show clearly how 
little can be inferred concerning the reading of a passage 
from such allusions, and may serve to guard us against 
hasty conclusions from those of Gregory of Nyssa. See 
the note below. 1 Neither Fulgentius, nor any other Latin 
Father, has ever quoted John i. 18 with the reading unigeni - 
tus Deus. This is only what might be expected, as both 
the Old Latin version and the Vulgate read Filius. But if 
Fulgentius had found the reading Deus in his copies, the 
nature of his writings is such that he could not have failed 
to quote it frequently in proof of the deity of Christ. 

663*. — Contra Ennom. Orat II., tris, III., VI., X. Opp. II. 432 b , 447*, 478 d , 
506®, 595 [605]*, 681*. 

'O poroyev^s vl6s, b toy it> rots k6\wois rov varpbs, 6 iv &PXV *• T * — 
Epist. ad Flavian. Opp. III. 648*. See also Contra Ennom. Orat. II. Opp. II. 
466®. 

*0 by v\p l <rr o i s &« 6s, by rots k6Kwois tov varpbs, k. t . X. — In Cantic. 

Horn. XV. Opp. I 697*. 

1 Fulgentius has alluded to John i. 18 six times. 

1 . In connection with the phrase unigenitus Deus* “ Ut ille unigenitus Deus, 
qui est in sinu Patris, non solum in muliere, sed etiam ex muliere fieret homo/' 
Epist. xvii. c. 3, in Migne’s Patrol. LXV. 272 b . “ De Deo unigenito, qui est in 
sinu Patris, ut dixi, omnia haec personaliter accipe.” De Fide, c. 20 , col. 681b, 
ed. Migne. 

2 . With unigenitus Filius. — “ Quis enim natus est Deus verus ex Deo vero, 
nisi unigenitus Filius, qui est in sinu Patris ? ” Ad Trasim. Lib. m. c. 4, col. 
272 b. “ gi vero unigenitus Filius, qui est in sinu Patris, post aeternam nativita- 
tem/’ etc. Epist. xvii. c. 15, col. 459®, “Dei ergo Filius unigenitus, qui est in 
sinu Patris, ut carnem hominis animamque mundaret,” etc. De Fide, c. 17, col. 
679®. 

3. With unigenitus alone. “ Quia unigenitus, qui est in sinu Patris, secundum 
quod caro est, plenus est gratiae,” etc. De Incarnat. c. 18, col. 583®. 

The expression “ unigenitus Deus ” occurs in the writings of Fulgentius about 
ninety times. 72 * 
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II. The following Greek Fathers, with one Pagan writer, 
support the reading wo?. They expressly quote the passage 
with this reading, unless the contrary is stated. 

1. Lrenaeus, Bp. of Lyons in Gaul, but educated in Asia 
Minor, fl. A. D. 178. According to the very early Latin 
version in which his work against Heresies has come down 
to us, he has quoted the passage once with the reading Fit - 
ms; once with Filius Dei; and once with Deus, As Filius 
Dei is a merely trivial variation of Filius , and as the words 
which follow his quotation in one passage confirm the latter 
reading, his testimony may be fairly regarded as favoring 
wo?. 1 

2. Hippolytus, Bp. of Portus Romanus, A. D. 220. 

7 cip 'Icodvmj<; • Qeov ov&el? ecopatcev irdyirore, fioiwyevrfi wo?, 6 A v 
el? r ov koKttov tov 7rarp6?, ai/ro? SirjyrjaaTO. (Cont. Noet. c. 5. 
In Routh’s Script. Eccles. Opusc. I. 58 ed. alt., or Migne’s 
Patrol. Gr. X. 812 a .) 

3. The Third Synod at Antioch (A. D. 269), in their 
Epistle to Paul of Samosata. (Concilia, ed. Coleti, I. 869*; 
also in Routh’s Reliq. Sacr. II. 473, or III. 297 ed. alt.) 

4. Archelaus, or rather the “ Acta Disp. Archelai cum 
Manete” (about A. D. 300?), as preserved in a Latin ver- 
sion. (Cap. 32. In Routh’s Reliq. Sacr. IV. 213, or V. 121 ed. 
alt. ; also in Migne’s Patrol. Gr. X. 1479 c .) 

5. Alexander, Bp. of Alexandria, A. D. 313. (Epist ad 
Alex. Constant. § 4, ap. Theodoreti Hist. Eccl. Lib. I. c. 4 
(al. 3) ; or in Migne’s Patrol. Gr. XVIII. 553*.) 

6. Eusebius, Bp. of Caesarea, A. D. 315, quotes the pas- 
sage with the reading wo? not less than six times. In one 
case, indeed, which has already been briefly noticed, the 
words fj /jiovoyevrjs ^eo? are added after 6 fiovoyeinj? vios, and 

1 The passages are as follows : 1. “Deura enim, inquit, nemo vidit unquam, 
nisi unigenitus Filius Dei , qui est in sinu Patris, ipse enarravit. Patrem enim in- 
visibilem exsistentem ille qui in sinu ejus est Filius omnibus enarrat.” (Coot. 
Hacr. Lib. III. c. 11. § 6. p. 189 ed. Mass). 2. “ Quemadmodum in Evangelto 
scriptum est : Deum nemo vidit unquam, nisi unigenitus Filius , qui est in sinu 
Patris, ipse enarravit. ,, (Ibid. Lib. IV. c. 20. § 6. p. 255.) 3. “Quemadmodum 
et Dominus dixit : Unigenitus Deus, qui est in sinu Patris, ipse 000 ™^” (Ibid. 
Lib. IV. c 20. 4 11. p. 256.) 
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on this ground Dr. Tregelles claims his authority in support 
of the reading Sw?. This passage alone , however, when 
carefully examined with the context , seems enough to dis- 
prove this claim ; and when it is taken in connection with 
at least five other unequivocal quotations in which Eusebius 
reads i/io?, there really appears to be no room for doubt. 
The facts are given below. 1 


1 Eusebius quotes John i. 18 with the reading vi6s> De Eccles. Theol. Lib. I. 
c. 20. $§ 4, 5. p. 86 ab . In the remarks which follow the last quotation, he 
repeats the expression 6 povoyey^s vl6s , and uses the words ofrrw ko! 6 v lbs 
els rby k6\wow Ijv rod warpSs in such a way as to afford 6trong confirmation of 
that reading. A little further on (p. 86 e ) he enumerates the appellations given 
to Christ by the Apostle John, in their order, in such a manner as to demonstrate 
that he read vi6s in John i. 18. He calls upon us to observe how the Evangel- 
ist, fi « r A rb &* o| bvopAtrat \6yoy (John i. 1 ), h al beby t bv avrbv hyeireiy ( ver. 1 ), 
icol <pws hvoKaktacu (ver. 7), icol povoyer rj <pdyou (ver. 14), koI vlby Stood dpoko- 
yijtrcu (ver. 18), oinc tn kdyov 6vopd(ti, hXkk sal avrby koiirbv icropei rby crurrjpa 
oh Xiyoy lavrbv hroKakovyra, hkkh vi6v , feed povoyevri , feed <pws, k. t. A., quoting 
John iii. 16, etc. Now the only place before this citation from the third chap- 
ter, in which the Evangelist , in his own person, applies the name Son to Christ, is 
in the passage in question. Eusebius must, therefore, have read 1 46s in John i. 18 ; 
and the arbitrary hypothesis that in all his apparent quotations of the passage 
with this reading, &*6s has been changed to vl6s by transcribers, falls to the 
ground. Eusebius also reads vUs, De Eccles. Theol. Lib. I. c. 20. $ 7. p. 
92 d ; Lib. IL c. 23. p. 142 c ; and Comm, in Psalm, lxxiii. 11, in Montfaucon’s 
Coll. Nova, I. 440*. We may add his Comm, in Is. vi. 1, where we find 6 po - 
yoyerbs vl6s, 6 by els rby k6\tov tov Terror, though not introduced as a formal 
quotation (Montf. Coll. Nova, II. 374 d ). It may here be observed that no vari- 
ous reading affecting the word vUs is given by Nolte, who made U6e of four 
manuscripts in revising the text of Eusebius de Eccles. Theol. published by the 
Abb£ Migne in his Patrol. Graeca, Tom. XXIV. 

Let us now examine the passage on which Dr. Tregelles relies, De Eccles. 
Theol. Lib. I. c. 9. p. 67 d . Here the quotation is introduced by the assertion 
that the Evangelist “expressly teaches that Christ is the only-begotten Son in the 
following words,” and is succeeded by a quotation of John iii. 16, where the 
same expression also occurs, in which Eusebius says that “ our Saviour con - 
firms this.” Tov euayye kttrrov 8 lappJjht) y ahrby vlby poyoyeyrj elvcu St&dc- 
Kotrros 8i &y 0f by oh8tls Ithpaxe vdrort’ S fioy oyevbs vl6s, b povoytvb* dc 6s, 

6 toy els rby kAXtov tov t arp6s, Ikuvos l^rty4\<raro. Under these circumstances, an 
impartial critic will probably think that no clause ever more clearly betrayed it- 
self as a marginal gloss, than the words I) poyoyey^s bets in the present instance. 
It is perhaps hardly worth while to mention that they are so regarded by the 
original editor, Bp. Montagu, who says of them in his note : “ Non sunt hsec 
evangelist®, sed nec credo Eusebii, nisi forsan, Ijyow poyoycvbs &e6s.” 

The only passage that I have found in Eusebius which might seem at first 
view to countenance the reading povoyeybs be 6s is in his treatise De Eccles. 
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7. Eustathius, Bp. of Antioch, A, D. 320. (De Engas- 
trimytho, c. 18, in Galland. Bibl. Patr. IV. 563 e , or Migne’s 
Patrol. Gr. XVIII. 652 c .) 

8. Athanasius, Bp. of Alexandria, A. D. 326, has expressly 
quoted John i. 18 with the reading v'm four times, and 
referred to it in such a way in three other places as to show 
in each of them that he had this reading. 1 

9. Pseud- Athanasius, fourth cent? (Contra Sabellian. c. 
2. Opp. II. 38 d .) 

10. Cyril of Jerusalem, A. D. 350, probably. He has no- 
where expressly quoted the passage, but alludes to it as fol- 
lows : — Tlurrevopev rolvw els eva ^eov irarkpa . . . ov 

fikv ovSel 9 ecopateev , o povoyevrjs Se povo<> it-rjyqaaTO. ( Cat VII. 
c. 11. Opp. p. 117 ed. Tout.) Here the omission of wo? 
after powyevrj? affords no ground for supposing that it was 
absent from his Greek copies in John i. 18, because its 
omission does not affect the sense. But if he had read 
in this passage, it is improbable that he would have neg- 
lected so important a word. To this it may be added, that 
in his Eleventh Catechesis, it is his special object to prove 
that the sonship of Christ implies his divinity , or, as he ex- 
presses it, that ^6o? ^eoi; ey€wr)<T€v. Such being the case, had 

Theol. Lib. III. c. 7. pp. 174, 175. After having quoted Eph. iv. 5, 6, he says 
of the Father: “He alone maybe called ( xmp*rl(ot &v) the One God, and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but the Son [may be called] only-begotten 
God, who is in the bosom of the Father (6 ft} vlbs novoytvbs 6 Stv ciV rbv 
k6\*qv tou t arp6s ) ; and the Paraclete, Spirit, but neither God nor Son.” Here 
it will be observed that Eusebius does not assert that the Son is called “ only- 
begotten God ” in scripture, but only that it is proper to give him that name. 
This passage, therefore, does not weaken the force of his express quotations of 
John i. 18 with the reading vl6s. 

1 The direct quotations of Athanasius are, De Decret. Nic. Synod, c. 13 : IIcpl 
8c tou Kvplov *bayy*\i£6fievos \4ytr 'O fiovoyevfys vl6s , 6 &v us rbv ko\tov, «r. r. A. 
El rolwv vl6s , ov rrhrjua, k. t. A. (Opp. I. 219®, ed. Bened., Par. 1698.) Ibid. 
c. 21. p. 227 d . Orat II. cont. Arian. c. 62. p. SSO 4 . Orat. IV. cont. Arian. e. 
26. p. 638® : IlcUty 8c rb iv airrf r<p *1 ccdLvvp clprjfiivov, ‘O povoycv^s vl6s , 6 cm 
rbv k6\tov, it. r. A. beltcwci rbv vlbv Act elvcu. *Ov yitp \4y*t 6 'lcedvrrjs vltv, 

rovro & Ao/ttd tf^iAAct \4ytov- *lva rl inro<rrp4$us r^v X C W vov 

fi4<rov rov k6\ttov <rou (Psalm lxxiii. al. lxxiv. 11). O know c l y x^P ** 
K6\vo} y Kod 6 vl6s iv iaf\Tq>, k. t. A. The references to the reading vi6s y which 
in this case are as explicit as quotations, are found in Orat. IV. cont. Arian. c. 
16. p. 628 ef ; ibid. c. 20, p. 631 d ; and c. 23. pp. 634 f , 635®. 
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he read fiopoyeprp; ^eo9 in John i. 18, he could hardly have 
failed to quote the passage ; none would seem so likely to 
suggest itself. But he has not referred to it. 

11. The Emperor Julian, A. D. 362, has quoted the pas- 
sage twice with the reading vto 9 . (Ap. Cyril. Alex. Lib. X. 
cont. Julian. ; Opp. VI. ii. 333.) 

12. Titus of Bostra, A. D. 362. (Cont. Manichaeos, Lib. 
III. c. 6, in Gall&nd. Bibl. Patr. V. 332 b , or Migne’s Patrol. 
Gr. XVIII. 1224 b .) He has also once quoted the passage 
with the reading v /09 ^€ 09 . 1 

13. Gregory of Nazianzus, A. D. 370. 'EireiBr) vios /u>- 
voyeptfs • 6 popoyevr}? vlos, 6 tov eh top koXttop tov Trarpos, i/ceipo 9 
ifyyjaaro. (Orat. XXIX. al. XXXV. c. 17, p. 535 d ed. 
Bened.) Euthymius quotes this passage from Gregory 
with the same reading. (Panopl. Pars I. Tit. xi.) 

14. Psewdo-Basilius (4th cent. ?), that is, the author of a 
Homily published with the works of Basil. (Horn, in Psalm, 
xxviii. c. 3, in Basilii Magni Opp. I. 359 f ed. Bened.) 

16. Rufinus Syrus or Palaestinensis, about A. D. 390, as 
preserved in a very early Latin translation. (De Fide, Lib. 
I. c. 16, in Sirmondi Opera Varia, I. 166 a , ed. Venet. 1728.) 

16. Chrysostom, A. D. 398, not less than eight times. In 
several of these instances he so comments on the word vm 
as to show beyond question that he had this reading. 2 

17. Theodore of Mopsuestia, A. D. 407, in his comment 
on John i. 29. ElprjKa)? ipraifea 6 ftairTunri 9 , on ouro 9 i<rnp 

1 Ibid. c. 11, ap. Galland. Bibl. Patr. V. 338 c , or Migne, XVIII. 1240*. Here 
may have been added by Titus from John i. 1 to indicate, as he says in the 
following sentence, that the vUs was vibs yidja 10 s bfxotos y€yeyvt)K6ri. Com- 
pare the insertion in the next sentence to this, where lie qaotes Matt. iii. 1 7 (or 
xvii. 5) thus: Our 6s 4<rnv 6 vt6s fiov 6 fxoyoy *vt)S ko! iyamjTjj, iy $ 4y& 
*vb6ta)oa. 

a De Incomp. Dei Nntura, Homt^ IV. c. 3, bis ; ibid. c. 4 ; ibid. Horn. V. c. 1 ; 
Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, c. 3 ; In Is. cap. vi. § 1 ; In illud, Filins ex se nihil , 
etc. c. 6 ; In Joan. Horn. XV. al. XIV. cc. 1 (text), 2. Opp. I. 475*«, 476b f 481* ; 
III. 470b; VI. 64 a , 2644; VIII. 84 b , 86 c , cf. 87 1 *, ed. Montf. Of these passa- 
ges, those first referred to will be found, on examination, to exclude the possibility 
of the supposition that Chrysostom really quoted the passage with the reading 
&€ 4s, and that transcribers have substituted vl6s. I may also remark that neither 
Savile nor Montfaucon have noted in their manuscripts, in any of these instances, 
any various reading affecting vi6s. 
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6 alpcov tt)v dfiapriav tov Koapov, ovk ehrev 'O povoyein)*; vio 9, 
ovSe, 'O i>v iv rot? koXttols tov irarpo^ ola <f>aiv€rcu iv to 49 
avcoripco elprjfcdy; (i. e. in John i. 18). — Ap. Maii Nov. 
Patr. Bibl. Tom. VII. P. i. p. 397, or in Migne’s Patrol. Gr. 
LXVI. 733 d . 

18. Nonnus, of Panopolis in Egypt, A. D. 410, probably . 
In his poetical Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, he has no 
trace of the reading ^eo 9 , which he would hardly have failed 
to express, had he found it in the original. He uses povvorfe- 
1079 alone, which implies t/409. 

19. Theodoret, Bp. of Cyrrhus, near Antioch, A. D. 423, 
at least four times. (Comm, in Psalm cix. 1; — Dial. L; 
— Haer. Fab. Lib. V. cc. 1, 2. Opp. I. 1392, and IV. 20, 
379, 383, ed. Schulz.) 

20. Proclus, Patriarch of Constantinople, A. D. 434. 
(Orat. XV. c. 2. Analect. p. 440, ed. Riccard., or in Migne’s 
Patrol. Gr. LXV. 801‘.) 

21. Pseudo- Cyril, fifth century ? I refer under this name 
to a work, a De sanct& et vivifica Trinitate,” ascribed to 
Cyril of Alexandria, and published as his by Cardinal Mai. 
Dr. Tregelles, however, to whose judgment I have deferred, 
regards it as the production of a later writer than Cyril. 1 2 
In this work (cap. 6) John i. 18 is quoted with the reading 
1/409. 3 

22. Andreas, Bp. of Crete, A. D. 635? (Orat in Transfig. 
Opp. p. 44“ ed. Combefis.) 

23. Pseudo- Caesarius, seventh century? (Quaest. et Re- 
spons., Dial. I. Resp. 4, ap. Galland. Bibl. Patr. VI. 8 b .) 
The work here cited has been attributed, but it would seem 
erroneously, to Caesarius, the brother of Gregory Nazianzen. 
It was accredited as his in the time of Photius, who has 
described it. 

24. Joannes Damascenus, A. D. 730, three times. (De 
Fide Orthod. Lib. I. c. 1 ; — Adv. Nestorianos, c. 32, bis . 
Opp. I. 123 c , 562 e ed. Le Quien.) 


1 Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Test., p. 232, note t. 

2 In Maii Script. Vet. Nov. Coll., Tom. VIII. P. ii. p. 31, and in his Nov. 

Patr. Bibl. II. 5 ; also in Migne’s Patrol. Gr. LXXV. 1153 b . 
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25. Theodore Studites, A. D. 813, twice . (Antirrhet III. 
14, and Epist. II. 56. Epist., etc ., pp. 108 4 , 349 e , as edited 
by Sirmond in his Opera Varia, Tom. V.) 

26. Andreas the Presbyter (9th or 10th cent.?), in his 
Catena on 1 John iv. 11 — 17. (Cramer’s Catenae, VIII. 
134.) 

27. The Catena on John i. 18, published by Cramer. 
(Cramer’s Catenae, II. 189.) 

28. Theophylact, A. D. 1070. (Comm, in loc. Opp. I. 
519 c ed. Venet.) 

29. Euthymius Zigabenus or Zygadenus, A. D. 1110, 
thrice. (Comm, in loc. III. 35? 39 ed. Matth. ; and Panopl. 
P. II. Tit. xxiii. (Adv. Bogomilos) c. 6, p. 10, ed. Gieseler.) 

It is hardly worth while to go lower than this, but two or 
three more writers may be added for completeness. 

30. Elias Cretensis, A. D. 787, according to Cave, 1120 
Oudin. (Comm, in Greg. Naz. Orat. I., in the App. to 
Greg. Naz. Opp. II. 210% ed. of 1630.) 

31. Zacharias Chrysopolitanus, A. D. 1157. (In Unum 
ex Quat., Lib. I. in loc., according to the Latin version in 
Max. Bibl. Patr. XIX. 762 d .) 

32. Nicetas Choniates, A. D. 1200, four times. (Thes. 
Orthod. Lib. I. c. 27; IV. 31; V. 41, 60, according to the 
Latin version in Max. Bibl. Patr. XXV. 75 f , 130% 165% 
176 b .) 

We will now attend to the testimony of the Latin Fathers. 
Some of them, as Tertullian, Hilary, Victorinus Afer, Am- 
brose, and Jerome, were acquainted with Greek, and occa- 
sionally, at least, consulted the original ; but the evidence 
of the majority bears only on the reading of the Old Latin 
and Vulgate versions. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
statements of Dr. Tregelles, and various editors of the 
Greek Testament who have been misled by Wetstein, no 
quotation of John i. 18 with the reading unigenitus Deus 
has ever been produced from a single Latin Father. The 
following quote the passage with the reading Filius: 

1. Tertullian, A. D. 200. (Adv. Prax. c. 15.) 

,2. Hilary of Poitiers, A. D. 354, at least seven times. 
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(Tract, in Psalm, cxxxviii. c. 35; — De Trin. Lib. IL c. 23; 
Lib. IV. cc. 8, 42 ; Lib. V. cc. 33, 34 ; and Lib. VI. c. 39. 
Opp. coll. 520 d , 799 e , 831', 852 c , 873 d , 874*, 905*, ed. Bened.)i 

3. Phoebadius (or Phaebadius), Bp. of Agen in Gaul, A.D. 
359. (Cont. Arian. c. 12, in Galland. Bibl. Patr. V. 253, or 
Migne’s Patrol. XX. 21 d .) 

4. Victorious Afer, A. D. 360, six times. (De Gen. Verb. 
Div., ad Candidum, cc. 16 (unigenitus Dei Filius), 20; — 
Adv. Arium, Lib. I. cc. 2, 4; Lib. IV. cc. 8, 33. In Migne’s 
Patrol. VIII. 1029, 1030, 1041, 1042, 1050, 1119, 1137. 
In the last instance he had the Greek before him. — Adv. 
Arium Lib. I. c. 15, he omits Filius.) 

5. Ambrose, Bp. of Milan, A. D. 374, at least seven times. 


1 In the last passage referred to (De Trin. Lib. VI. c.39) Hilary has commented 
on his quotation of John i. 18 in such a way as to demonstrate that he read 
Filius. He remarks ; “ Naturae tides non satis explicata videbatur ex nomine 
Filii, nisi proprietatis oxtrinsecus virtus per exceptionis significantiam adderetur. 
Praeter Filium enim, et unigenitum cognominans, suspicionem adoptionis penitus 
exsecuit” 

The only passage, so far as I know, in all Hilary’s writings, which has even 
the appearance of supporting the reading unigenitus Deus , is in his work De Trin. 
Lib. xii. c. 24. This is partially quoted by Dr. Tregelles, and has already been 
adverted to. We will now compare it with the context, which will make it clear 
that it affords no reason for supposing that Hilary read Deus instead of Filius in 
John i. 18 . Having quoted Exod. iii. 14, “ Misit me ad vos is qui est ” (Sept. 6 
&v), and remarking “ Deo proprium esse id quod est non ambigens sens us est,” 
he goes on to argue that this expression implies eternity, and then says : “ Quod 

igitur et per Moyscn de Deo significatum id ipsum unigeuito Deo esse 

proprium Evangclia testantur : cum in principio erat Verbum (John i. 1 ), et cum 
hoc apud Deum erat (ibid.), et cum erat lumen verum (ver. 9), et cum unigeni- 
tus Deus in sinu Patris est (ver. 18), et cum Jesus Christus super omnia 
Deus est (Rom. ix. 5). Erat igitur, atque est ; quia ab eo est, qui quod est 
semper est.” 

From this it will be perceived that Hilary’s argument rests wholly on the 
word est. When he says “ cum unigenitus Deus in sinu Patris est,” there is no 
more reason for regarding the words “ unigenitus Deus ” as quoted from John 
than there is for supposing them to be quoted from Paul a page or two below 
(c. 26), where Hilary says, “cum secundum Apostolum ante tempora aeterna 
sit unigenitus Deus,” referring to 2 Tim. i. 9. 

The expression “ unigenitus Deus ” is a favorite one with Hilary. It occurs in 
his treatise De Trinitate about one hundred and four times. The frequency of 
this expression in his writings, with the certainty that he read Filius in John i. 18, 
shows how futile it is to argue from the mere use of this phrase in the works of 
a Father, that he found it in scripture. 
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(De Jos. c. 14, al. 84; — De Bened. Patr. c. 11, al. 51 ; — In 
Luc. Lib. I. c. 25; Lib. II. c. 12; — De Fide, Lib. III. c. 3, 
al. 24; — De Spir. Sanct Lib. I. c. 1, al. 26 ; — Epist. xxii. 
c. 5. Opp. I. 510 d , 527', 1274 d , 1286 b ; II. 501% 605', 875% 
ed. Bened.) 

6. Jerome, A. D. 378. (In Ezek. c. xliv. Opp. III. 1023, 
ed. Mart) 

7. Faustinus, A. D. 384, three limes. (De Trin. Lib. I. 
c. 2. § 5, in Migne’s Patrol. XIII. 54* b .) 

8. Augustine, Bp. of Hippo, A. D. 396, three times. (In 
Joan. Tract xxxi. c. 3 ; xxxv. c. 5 ; xlvii. c. 3. Opp. Tom. 
III. P. ii. col. 1638, 1660, 1734, ed. Migne.) 

9. Adimantus the Manicbaean, A. D. 396. (Ap. Augus- 
tinum cont. Adimant. c. 9, § 1. Opp. VIIL 139, ed. 
Migne.) 

10. Maximinus, the Arian bishop, A. D. 428, twice. (Ap. 
Augustini Collat. cum Maximin. cc. 13, 18. Opp. VIIL 
719, 728, ed. Migne.) 

11. The author of the work against Virimadus ascribed 
to Idacius Clarus, A. D. 385, three times. (Adv. Virimad., 
in Max. Bibl. Patr. V. 731% 740*.)* 

12. Vigilius of Tapsa, A. D. 484, or the author, whoever 
he was, of Libri XII. de Trinitate. (De Trin. Lib. IV. in 
Max. Bibl. Patr. VIII. 783% or in Athanasii Opp. II. 615% 
ed. Montf.) 

13. Junilius, A. D. 550. (De Part. Div. Legis, Lib. I. c. 
16, in Migne’s Patrol. LXVIII. 22*.) 

14. Alcuin, A. D. 780. (Comm, super Joan, in loc. Opp. 

I. 472, 473, ed. Froben., or in Migne’s Patrol. C. 752% cf. 
753\) 

Other Latin Fathers, as Paschasius Radbertus, Bruno 
Astensis, & c., might be cited to the same purpose ; but it is 
useless to go any further. 

III. The three following Fathers have quoted the passage 
with both readings, and their testimony may be regarded as 

1 Montf&ucon ascribes this work, and also the first eight books of the one next 
mentioned, to Idatios the chronicler (A. D. 445). See his edition of Athanasius, 

II. 602, 603. 
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doubtful; namely, Origen, Basil the Great, and Cyril of 
Alexandria. The last, on the whole, favors ; but as it 
seems not improbable that they all had both readings in 
their copies of the Greek Testament, we will consider their 
evidence together. 

1. Origen, A. D. 230, according to the text of the Bene- 
dictine edition (De La Rue) has the reading twice ;on 
the other hand, he has wo? once, once u /09 tov ^eo0,and once 
unigenitus Dei Filius in a work preserved only in the Latin 
version of Rufinus. 1 

2. Basil of Caesarea, A. D. 370, according to the text of 
his Benedictine editors (Gamier and Maran), has ^eo<? once, 
and in another passage he mentions True Son, Only-Begot- 
ten God, Power of God, and Logos, as names given to 
Christ in scripture ; but he twice quotes the text in ques- 
tion with the reading wo?. 1 


1 Origen has &c6s, In Joan. Tom. ii. c. 29, and xxxii. c. 13 (Opp. IV. 89*, 
438 d , cd. De La Rue). In both these passages, however, the very literal version 
of Ferrari, made from a manuscript now lost, reads unigenitus alone, without either 
Deus or Filius. If he had vl6s in his Greek copy, the omission would be unim- 
portant ; but if he had the neglect to translate it would bo strange and in- 
excusable. — On the other hand, we have v 1 6 r, Cont Cels. Lib. II. c. 71. Opp. I. 
440 f . %ebv ouSeh kdapatce wcStotc* 6 fiovoyev^i wds, & &v (is rbv ko\wov tov warpts, 
iicetvot Qrry4)<raTo. So Do La Rue and Lommatsch, from two manuscripts ; the 
earlier edition of Hoeschel, founded on a single manuscript, instead of & ftoro- 
ytvbs vi6s reads k a l povoyerljs ye be6s. But this, it will at once be per- 
ceived, bears the marks of a marginal gloss, which, by one of the most common 
of mistakes in manuscripts, has been substituted for the text. Compare the 
similar gloss in Eusebius, De Eccles. Theol. Lib. I. c. 9, noticed above. TAt 
tov &eov occurs, In Joan. Tom. vi. c. 2. Opp. IV. 102 d , as edited by De La Rue 
and Lommatsch from the Bodleian manuscript, which appears to be an excellent 
one; the. earlier edition of Huct, which was founded on a single manuscript, 
reads vibs be 6s. A little after, in two allusions to the passage, 6 poyoyerfi* is used 
alone. Opp. IV. 102®, 114®. — Unigenitus Dei Filius t In Cant. Lib. IV. Opp. 
III. 91®. 

8 Basil reads De Spir. Sanct. c. 6. Opp. III. 12b. Comp. ibid. c. 8, p. 

14®, where he says : Of5e yhp ypeup})] t2> 6vopa xnr\p way oyopa tov viov y ral 
vtbp &\i}bivby \4yeiy (al. \4yu), koI povoyevr\ &*6v y not bvvapuv ko! oo- 

<f>(av, wait \6yov. — On the other hand, he has vl6s , De Spir. Sanct. c. 11, Opp. 
Ill, 23*, where the six manuscripts of Gamier appear to agree in this reading, 
though one of Matthaei’s Moscow MSS. has be6s (see Matthaei’s Nov. Test. 
Grace. I. 780). He again has vt6s, apparently without any variation in the ten 
MSS. of Gamier, Epist. 234 (al. 400), c. 3. Opp. III. 358 b . Here Matthaei's Mos- 
cow MS. also reads vi6s. 
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3. Cyril of Alexandria, A. D. 412, as edited by Aubert, 
has ^€ 0 ? four times, and u/o? three times. His commentary 
on the passage, as printed, favors Seo?, but its evidence is 
somewhat weakened by various readings. 1 

The whole of the external evidence for the different read- 
ings of the passage in question, so far as I am acquainted 
with it, has now been stated. If one should look into 
Wetstein, and find apparently a considerable number of 
authorities which have not been noticed, he may be assured 
that they have all been carefully examined, and that they 
amount to nothing. The same is true of the vague refer- 
ences to “ alii permuUi” “ alii multi,” in the last edition of 
Tischendorf, and of similar references in other critical edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament, all founded on Wetstein’s 
note. 2 They relate without exception, not to quotations of 


1 Cyril reads Tlies. Assert, xiii. and xxxv. Opp. V i. 137 b , 237*. The 

correctness of beSs in his text in the last instance is confirmed by the citations of 
this passage of Cyril in Catenae, from which it has been printed in his Comm, 
on Luke ii. 7 in Mai's Nova Patr. Bibl. III. 123», and Mignc's Patrol. Gr. 
LXXII. 487*; also in the Catena published by Cramer (VI. 305) on Col. i. 16. 
He has j, moreover, in the Dialogue “ Quod Unus sit Christas,” Opp. V. 
i. 768®. In his Comm, on John i. 18 he has vl6s in the text, Opp. IV. 103* ; but 
toward the end of his remarks he quotes the passage with the reading & € 6 j, p. 
107 b . lie also says : ’EtittjptjWok xd\ty t Zrt fxoyoyevrj &*by bxoKaXu rby vl6y t 
p. 105 b . But here the scholion in one of Matthaei’s Afoscow manuscripts cites 
him as saying, "E.xirr\pni\r4ov rolvvv , Zn k a 1 p ovoytyfj axoKaXti rby vlox , omitting 
&*6y. Still, the commentary on the whole confirms the reading 

He has the reading i >16 s, Thes. Assert, xxxv., and Adv. Nestorium, Lib. 
III. c. 5. Opp. V. i. 365 c , and VI. i. 90 b . This reading is also found twice in 
an extract which he gives from J ulian, in his work against that emperor. Opp. 
VL u. 333 c . 

In an allusion to John i. 18, we 'find 6 poyoyty^s rov 3-eoG \6yos , 6 iy 
k6\xois &y rov xarp6s. Apol. adv. Orient. Opp. VI. 187 c . 

* It may be worth while to say that the Opus Imper/ectum , a Latin commen- 
tary on Matthew cited by Tischendorf and others as an authority for con- 
tains no quotation of John i. 18. It has the expression “ unigenitus Deus ” in the 
remarks on Matt. i. 20, v. 9, xix. 17, and xxiv. 41. The work is appended to 
Tom. VI. of the Benedictine ed. of Chrysostom. 

It may be satisfactory to refer here also to the places where this expression 
occurs in some other writers, who have been erroneously cited as authorities for 
the reading poyoyetAfs in John i. *18. See Pseudo- Ignat, ad Philad. c 6 
(the larger recension) ; Const. Apost. iii. 17 ; v. 20 ; vii. 38, 43 ; viil 7, 35 ; Arius 
ap. Athanas. de Syn. c. 15, Opp. I. 728«, but not ap. Epiph. Haer. LXIX. c. 6, 
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the passage in question, but merely to examples of the 
phrase povoyevrp Seo? or unigentius Deus , employed without 
any allusion to John i. 18 . After all that has been said, it 
will hardly be pretended that the mere use of this expression 
by a Greek or Latin Father affords any evidence that he 
read it in this passage. We might as well argue from the 
frequency of the expression 6 Seo9 \ay 09 in the writings of 
the Fathers from the third century downwards, or of ^coto- 
*09 and Deipara applied to the Virgin Mary, or of “ God the 
Son” in modern theological works, that these precise 
phrases must have been found in scripture by those who 
have so freely employed them. Thopgh the phrase has now 
become unusual, there were good reasons for its popularity 
in ancient times. The Arians, who laid great stress on the 
fact that the Father was “unbegotten” and “without begin- 
ning,” ay€wr}T0 < ? and avapxp 9, were fond of calling the Son 
44 the only-begotten God,” because, while the term expressed 
his high dignity, it brought into view his derived existence. 
Begotten by an act of God’s will, he could not, they argued, 
be eternal. The Orthodox, on the other hand, who saw no 
absurdity in the idea of eternal generation, were fond of the 
expression, because they regarded it as indicating his deriva- 
tion from the substance of the Father, as it is explained in 
the Nicene Creed, yevinfbevra iic rov irarpos povoyevfj, tout - 
ioriV) etc 7779 ova Las rov Trarpos, ^eov etc *&eov. Both the 
Arians and the Orthodox freely applied the term ^eo 9 to 
Christ 

Before proceeding to consider the internal evidence for the 
different readings, it will be convenient to present the results 
of the preceding examination in a tabular form, so that one 
may see at a glance the authorities for each. The figures 
added to the names of the Fathers denote the time when 
they flourished. 


Opp. I. 731 d , &«<$*, (xovoycrfis ; Asterius ap. Athanas. de Syn. c. IS, p. 

732 b ; Eunomius , Expos. Fid. c. 3, and Apol. cc. 15, 21, 26 (ap. Fabric. Bibl. 
Gnec., Tom. VIII.) ; Greg. Naz. Epist. 202, ad Nectarium, Opp. II. 168® ; Gau- 
dentius , Serin, xix., in Migne’s Patrol. XX. 990 b ; Ferrandus, Epist. iii. cc, 2, 7, 
9, 10, 11 ; v. 2, 5 ; vii* 12 ; in Migne, Torn. LXVII. 
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FOR THE READING Ms. 


FOR THE READING vlos. 


Manuscripts. 
«♦ B O L, 33. 


Versions. 

Pesh. Syr., Harcl. Syr. 
(marg.), Copt, Aeth.(Rom. 
ed.) 

Greek Fathers. 

Clem. Al. 1 ® 4 , Theod. 1 ® 4 , 
Epiph. 888 , three times, and 
one ref., Didym. 870 , twice, 
and one ref.(?);Cyr. Al. 444 , 
four times, and one ref. (?), 
but vl6$ three times. 

Perhaps , 2d Syn. An- 

S rr.*“, one ref., and Greg. 

yss. 870 , one ref, and eight 
allusions , but both very 
uncertain. (See above, pp. 
854-857.) 


Latin Fathers. 
None. 


Manuscripts. 

k** AC*Xa, EFGHKMSUVa, 1. 
69., and, with one exception, all the other cur- 
sive manuscripts, several hundred in number, 
which have been examined on the passage. 

Versions. 

Old Lat, Vulg., Caret Syr., Hard. Syr. 
(text), Jerus- Syr., Aeth. (Platt’s ed.), Armen. 

Greek Fathers. 

Iren. 178 probably, Hippol. 480 , 3d Syn. Ant.*®, 
Archel. 800 , Alex. Al.* 1 *, Euseb. *“ six times, and 
one alius., Eustath. Ant 810 , Athanas. 888 , four or 
rather seven times, Pseud - Athan. 4U,0 ~‘* ? , Cyr. 
Hier. 850 , probably , Julian 888 twice , Tit Bostr. 88 ®, 
Greg. Naz. 870 , Pseudo-Basil., Rufin. Syr. 8 ® 8 , 
Chrysost 8 ® 8 , eight times, Theod. Mops. 407 , Non- 
nus 410 probably , Theodoret 4 * 8 four times, Pro- 
clus 484 , Pseudo-Cyr.** •* A *, Andr. Cret* 88 , Pseudo - 
Caesarius 7 *** 4 * 7 , Joan. Dam. 780 thrice , Theod. 
Stud. 818 twice, Andr. presb.** , Caten. ed. 
Cramer®* “ 10 0 ~‘-, Theoph. 1070 , Euthym 1110 , thrice , 
Elias Cret 1180 , Zach. Chrys. 1157 , Nic. Chon. 1 * 50 . 

Latin Fathers. 

Tert* 00 , Hilar. 854 seven times, Phoebad. 81 ®, Vic-* 
torin. Afer 880 six times, Ambrose 874 seven times, 
Jerome 878 , Faustin. 884 three times, August 8 ® 8 , 
three times, Adimant 888 , Maximin. 488 twice, Ida- 
cius ***** three times, Vigil. Taps. 484 , Junil. 110 , 
Alcuin 780 , and others. 


Wholly doubtful. Origen 180 , Basil the Great 870 . See the full account of 
their readings above. 


This exposition of the evidence makes it apparent that 
Dr. Tregelles has been somewhat incautious in asserting 
that fiovoyevrp: Steo9 is “ the ancient reading of the Fathers 
generally” 

In estimating the external evidence, it is important to 
consider the wide geographical distribution of the witnesses 
for vlbs. They represent every important division of the 
Christian world. The reading v /09 is attested by the Cure- 
tonian, Harclean, and Jerusalem Syriac ; by the third Synod 

73* 
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at Antioch, Eustathius of Antioch, and Theodoret; by 
Titus of Bostra in Arabia; by Gregory of Nazianzus in 
Cappadocia, and Theodore of Mopsuestia in Cilicia; by 
the Armenian version ; by Eusebius of Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, who paid particular attention to the text of the Gos- 
pels, and was commissioned by the emperor Constantine to 
procure fifty copies of the scriptures carefully written for the 
use of the churches at Constantinople ; by Alexander and 
Athanasius of Alexandria ; by Chrysostom and Proclus of 
Constantinople; by the Old Latin and Vulgate versions, 
and, apparently, the whole Western Church, without excep- 
tion. On the other hand, the authorities for Seos, besides 
being much more limited in number, are, so far as we know 
their locality, almost wholly Egyptian. 1 

Comparing the readings in respect to antiquity , we find in 
favor of vios, before the middle of the fourth century , the Old 
Latin and Curetonian Syriac, Irenaeus (probably), Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, the third Synod at Antioch (A. D. 269), Arche* 
laus, Alexander of Alexandria, Eusebius, Eustathius of 
Antioch, and Athanasius ; on the other side, we have during 
this period only the Peshito Syriac (if that version in its 
present form is so ancient), Clement of Alexandria (some- 
what doubtful), the Excerpta Theodoti, and the Coptic ver- 
sion. In the period that follows, though the few manu- 
scripts that support ^eo<? are of the highest character, the 
weight of the whole evidence must be regarded as prepon- 
derating against it. 

We come now to the internal evidence. It is urged in 
favor of ^eo 9 , that fiovoyevq; naturally suggests the word wo?, 
so that a transcriber might easily inadvertently substitute it 
for ^ 609 . This consideration appears to be of some weight 

It is also urged in favor of fiovoyevi)? Seo 9 , that it is enti- 
tled to preference as the more difficult reading, being one at 
which transcribers would naturally stumble as an unexam- 
pled expression, This argument, however, will not bear 
examination. In the first place, if transcribers were struck 


1 The Harclean Syriac in the margin represents the reading of one or two 
Greek manuscripts with which it was collated at Alexandria , A. D. 616. 
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with the expression as remarkable, it is not probable that 
they would intentionally alter it. They would be more 
likely to reverence it as containing a mystery. In the second 
place, though povoyevr)? ^eo 9 may sound strangely to us, it 
was not a strange or harsh expression to copyists of the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries. On the contrary, it was, 
as we have seen, a favorite phrase with many writers of this 
period, being used with equal freedom both by the Arians 
and their opponents. So far from stumbling at it, transcri- 
bers may have been led, by their very familiarity with the 
expression, to introduce it unconsciously into the text. Let 
us look at the passage in John. In the clause immediately 
preceding 6 fiovoyevr)? via;, *&€op had just occurred, bringing 
&eo 9 before the mind of the copyist. Is it strange that in 
transcribing he should inadvertently connect this word with 
povoyevifc, the combination being so familiar to him, the 
words ec and* fc being so similar in ancient manuscripts, 
and &609 being so much the more common of these two 
abbreviated words ? Such a mistake, in some early manu- 
script or manuscripts, might have been easily propagated, so 
as to extend to the comparatively few authorities which 
exhibit the reading ^eo 9 . It is much more difficult to acount 
for such an ancient and widespread corruption as must have 
taken place, if &eo9 proceeded originally from the pen of the 
Evangelist If he had written fiovoyevt)*; in this passage, 
so remarkable an expression must have early attracted atten- 
tion, and stamped itself ineffaceably, like the language in 
the first veise of his Gospel, upon the whole Christian lite- 
rature. It would have been continually quoted and appealed 
to. 

But there is another aspect of the internal evidence, which 
must strike every one who reads the passage in question 
with attention. u No man hath seen God at any time ; the 
only-begotten God y who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” Is it not evident that the introduction 
of the phrase “ only-begotten God,” after the use of the 
word “God” alone and absolutely , immediately before it, is 
a harshness which we can hardly suppose in any writer? 
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Does not the word “ Father,” in a sentence like this, almost 
necessarily imply that the correlative u Son ” has just pre- 
ceded? And is there anything analogous to this expression, 
“ the only-begotten God,” in the writings of John, or in any 
other part of the New Testament ? 

In closing this discussion, the writer wishes to express 
his great respect for Dr. Tregelles, and the earnest desire 
that his life and health may be spared for the completion of 
the important work on which he has been so long engaged. 
No scholar of the present century, with the single exception 
of Tischendorf, has so high a claim on the gratitude of all 
who are solicitous to obtain the purest possible text of the 
original records of our religion. His labors for this object 
have displayed a patient, earnest, and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion worthy of the highest admiration. The reasons for dif- 
fering from him in opinion in regard to the genuineness of 
^eo? in John i. 18, and for desiring a more complete and ac- 
curate statement of the evidence than he has given in this 
case, have now been laid before the reader, who will judge 
of the whole matter for himself. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I — German Treatises on Moral Philosophy, published during 

THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 

It cannot be denied that the more recent German writers have contrib- 
uted much to the advancement of ethical science. Notwithstanding their 
frequent speculative aberrations, they have studied the subject more indus- 
triously and more profoundly than their English contemporaries, and have 
established some fundamental principles which will hardly be set aside by 
any subsequent investigations. While one class of authors verge towards 
naturalism and found their systems exclusively on the human reason, another 
class, now in the ascendency, aim at a broader and more comprehensive 
philosophy by including the principles of Christianity in their ethical sys- 
tems. That there can be a philosophy equally true to nature and to Chris- 
tianity, — a philosophy that is strictly systematic and homogeneous in all its 
parts and yet drawn from both of these sources, — can be doubted by no one 
who believes in the truth of both. What Christianity adds to the teachings 
of nature must be in harmony with nature ; and these teachings themselves 
become much more lucid when viewed and interpreted in the light of reve- 
lation. That the German mind is capable of grappling with these subjects 
in a way that is both philosophical and evangelical, is proved by the writ- 
ings of such men as Julius Muller, whose work on the Doctrine of Sin is 
unsurpassed by any other on the subject. It is a pleasing fact that the 
great ethical writers of Germany are approximating more and more to the 
pure Christian standard. In this respect there is an almost regular pro- 
gression in the writers whose works we propose to notice. 

It is not necessary to our purpose to refer to even the best of the older 
writers, such as Buddeus, Crusius, and Mosheim, or to Reinhard of later 
times, partly because their works, though valuable of their kind, are less 
theoretical than practical, and partly because they have exercised no sensi- 
ble influence upon the more recent authors. The founders of the several 
philosophical schools, especially Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Herbert, 
opened new paths of inquiry, and multiplied the ways by which the science 
of ethics was approached. But an account of their ethical theories would 
require more space than we can give them. We must, therefore, take it 
for granted that these theories* in their general outlines, are sufficiently 
understood by our readers, and limit ourselves to such incidental notices of 
them as may be appropriate while speaking of the moral treatises of their 
disciples. Confining our remarks to those writers who have directed their 
chief attention to moral philosophy as a science, we need not go out of the 
period prescribed for this Article, except in the case of Schleiermacher. He 
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was the first great ethical writer of the present century who inaugurated a 
reconstruction of the science on more comprehensive and more rigidly phi- 
losophical principles. Although his system, as a whole, will not continue to 
stand without important modifications, he has laid down principles in regard 
to method which will not be allowed to fall into forgetfulness, He has also 
done good service in fructifying the science by detailed observations of 
great value. Having a mind uncommonly prolific, strongly ethical both by 
nature and by habit, and stored with all learning, he throws out, with liberal 
hand, ingots of gold from whatever mine he explores. 

In respect to method, he did much to clear the science of a heterogeneous 
mass of adventitious matter and to place it upon a foundation strictly philo- 
sophical. One needs only look into Reinhard to see what a medley of 
empyrical rules, maxims, and ecclesiastical traditions once constituted the 
bulk of works on moral philosophy. As practical works, they had and still 
have their value. Schleiermacher perceived that the term philosophy could 
be extended to them only by courtesy, He insisted on reducing the whole 
science to one comprehensive principle, capable of being unfolded into a 
complete system. According to him, nothing involved in that wa9 to be 
omitted, nothing else was to be introduced. It is easy to perceive that such 
a view would give to the science its exact boundaries, would assign to each 
part its appropriate place, and would give proportion and symmetry to the 
whole. Even if it should be impossible to find such a principle with abso* 
lute certainty, any near approximation to it would improve the form of the 
science. If he himself did not succeed in discovering the right principle, 
that does not detract from the merit of maintaining that there is such a 
principle, and that it is discoverable. Others, following in the way which 
he has pointed out, may complete the work which he began. In point of 
fact, his method has been applied with much greater success by others than 
by himself. 

Whatever doubt there may be about Schleiermacher’s having reached 
and grasped the ultimate principle of moral philosophy, no one can ques- 
tion that he has approached it by announcing its three grand manifestations, 
the chief good, the right, and virtuous feeling. The last is distinguished 
from the first and second by being exclusively subjective and variable. It 
is perfect in proportion as it is directed to the chief good, and governed by 
the right They all involve each other. They are not so many distinct 
parts of the general subject, but are rather so many aspects of one and the 
same thing. Although a tolerable system of ethics could be founded on any 
one of these, no system can be complete which does not embrace them all 
in a coordinate relation. That principle which comprehends them all, 
whatever it be, is the fundamental principle of ethics. 

To this theory, so admirably laid down, Schleiermacher was hardly faith- 
ful in the execution of its parts. Indeed, he excelled rather in pointing out 
the way for others than in following it himself. He is a better writer on 
the method of moral philosophy than on moral philosophy itself. His view 
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of Christian virtue, as free and perfectly spontaneous, led him to adopt the 
good, rather than the right, as its standard. The pursuit of the good because 
one delights in it, was considered a higher moral act than obedience to law 
as an authoritative rule. The evil resulting from this partially manifested 
itself in the lax morality of those who adopted the system. It was quite 
natural that it should be left very much to the individual to judge what was 
good and what was evil, or, in other words, that his taste should become his 
rule in moral action. If men were as pure as angels, there might be little 
danger in being left to pursue the good as an object of desire without the 
positive restraints of law. But in our present imperfect state, we can free 
ourselves from the authority of law only so far as our approach to perfec- 
tion supplies us with the love of the good and of the right as the principle 
of action. So long as any evil inclinations exist within us, the adoption of 
Schleiermacher’s view, without restriction, will be perilous. 

A still greater defect in his ethical works is the perpetual conflict in bis 
mind between Pantheism and Christianity. His life appears to have been 
a gradual transition from the former to the latter. He has in fact, given 
us two systems of moral philosophy, the one Christian, the other more 
pantheistic than Christian. 

The first particular work to be noticed, falling within our period is J. U. 
Wirth’s “ Speculative Ethics” (Spekulative Ethik) in two small volumes, 
published in 1841. It is Hegelian in its principles, but is the ablest and 
best proceeding from that school of philosophy. The first volume, which is 
but half the size of the second, is devoted to theoretical ethics; the remain- 
ing volume, to practical and political ethics. The former is sufficiently ab- 
stract and obscure ; and if it do no good, it will do no harm to the American 
reader. The second, or practical part of the work is highly interesting and 
instructive. Every thought is like new coin fresh from the mint. The 
author has elaborated bis work in the most thorough manner. His analysis 
is as acute as it is original, and bis practical knowledge of the subject is 
extensive and accurate. He deals more in practical principles, clearly and 
concisely stated, and less in wire-drawn disquisitions and multiplied details, 
than is common with writers on this branch of the subject. Most writers 
give all their valuable thoughts in the theoretical part, the application of 
which in the practical part is so mechanical that it can be anticipated by a 
reader of active intellect Wirth is like the sun below the horizon, and 
sending forth only gray twilight in the former, but risen and shining in an 
almost cloudless sky in the latter. That which was too abstruse to be under- 
stood — which appeared to be nothing but a dry and empty abstraction — 
when theoretically stated, assumes a concrete form in its practical applica- 
tion, and is then full of significance. The chief defect of the book is its 
Hegelianism. Its chief excellence is the truthfulness and soundness of its 
observations crowded into a small compass, which lose little of their real 
value by appearing under their thin, transparent Hegelian guise. 

Next in the order of time is G. Ilartenstein's “ Fundamental Principles 
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of Ethical Science” (Die GrundbegrifFe der ethischen Wissenschaften), 
which appeared in 1844. As a disciple of Herbert, he starts from a point 
just the opposite of that chosen by the disciples of Hegel. He begins, not 
in heaven, but on earth ; not with the infinite, but with the finite ; not with 
speculation upon the nature of the absolute, but with the facts of experi- 
ence. He is more Aristotelian than Platonic in his method. Instead of 
speculating upon the Divine Nature, and deducing from it a system of 
morality to guide and govern the conduct of men, he observes the opera- 
tions of the human mind, and discovers in it the same power to distinguish 
between right and wrong as between the true and the false. He finds in 
all men intuitive ideas, — models of the right and the good, — which are 
called out by experience, but not produced by it. As mathematical truth 
does not depend on observation for its existence, but has an independent 
existence of its own in the mind, and is only illustrated by material things, 
so “ ethical ideas ” belong to the nature of the mind, and are drawn out of 
it, and transferred to acts, instead of being introduced into it by induction 
from experience. But for this original intuitive power, and the moral ideas 
which spring out of the mind itself, there wonld be no standard by which 
the mind could judge of its first moral act. The moral faculty refers di- 
rectly to the will. Its office is simply to pronounce judgment upon the acts 
of the will. These acts have a moral quality in themselves. There is 
something in their very nature, aside from their being useful or agreeable, 
or the contrary, that is praisworthy or censurable, and with the perception 
of this quality alone is the conscience concerned. Both the reason and the 
aesthetic faculty may find other qualities in the same act, but they are not 
identical with the former, — they only coexist with them. It is the con- 
founding of these distinct qualities that has given rise to the various fonns 
of eudaemonism. 

The author maintains that this immediate morality of an act of the will, 
without reference to anything else, constitutes the only basis on which moral 
science can rest This it is that separates it from every other science. If 
either utility or eudaemonism were the ultimate principle, the science which 
we call moral would be nothing but an economical science. Anything 
which degrades morality to the rank of a mere means to a higher ulterior 
end, strikes a blow at the nature of morality itself. The nature of the 
Deity may be useful both to himself and to others, but that would not justify 
the statement that the Divine Nature is nothing but a means to a higher 
end. 

We remark, by the way, that if the nature of a moral act is intuitively 
perceived, it is perceived as it is in itself. The utility which results from 
it is discovered by the reason, not by the conscience. These two things 
are separable. Either may exist in the mind without the other. The 
utilitarian may sec mere utility, and nothing that is strictly moral. A child 
may perceive that a thing is right without knowing that it is useful. 

Again, the love of happiness has no moral quality. It is common to all 
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men. It becomes virtuous only when it includes the right, and because of 
including it Strictly speaking, we desire happiness, and love the virtue 
which produces it. The one is subjective, the other is objective. For the 
latter there must be a moral affinity, for the former it is not necessary. 
Virtue can be directly sought, happiness cannot. The man who seeks 
virtue is happy, the man who seeks only happiness does not find it. 

If virtue is not loved for its own sake, without regard to the pleasure it 
gives, it could never have a beginning. There could not be a first act 
of virtue, because the effect — the happiness which it produces not having 
been experienced — cannot enter into the motive. The opposite theory 
involves the absurdity that an effect can precede its cause. 

The desire of individual happiness, even though it be without injury to 
others, cannot embrace the whole principle of virtue. Both reason and 
revelation teach that the radical principle of active virtue is the love of 
God. Instead of resolving the love of God into rational self-love, we must 
resolve the latter into the former. By so doing, we love ourselves and 
others alike, as the creatures of God, bolding the same relations to him. 
To attach more importance to our individual happiness than to the happi- 
ness of others, would be putting ourselves at variance with God, who allows 
no such distinction. Our individual happiness ought then to be a subordi- 
nate motive, and not the predominant motive of action. The supreme 
love of God, and the coordinate love of ourselves and others is the divine 
rule of Christian morality. If it be said that we are so constituted that 
the desire of happiness is always the controlling motive of our actions, we 
reply that this is at best but a psychological theory which has not sufficient 
authority to set aside the decalogue. We know that the selfish principle is 
deeply rooted in fallen human nature *, but we doubt if all the acts even of 
a sinner can be explained by so narrow a system of psychology. 

But to return from our digression. The author, after exploring the 
ground of his science, and defining its nature and fixing its scope, proceeds 
to enumerate and explain what he terms 44 ethical ideas,” first in the ab- 
stract, and then in their concrete social relations. His analysis of the sub- 
ject is so different in form from that to which we are accustomed, that it is 
no easy matter to give a clear view of it in a few words. His first or ab- 
stract conception of the subject is ideal. It does not take into the account 
the abnormal state of the mind and the hinderances to virtue arising there- 
from, but the whole discussion proceeds as though there were no difficulties 
of this kind to contend with. The abstract ethical ideas are four in num- 
ber, neither more nor less, namely, the ideas of inward freedom, of benev- 
olence, of legal right, and of reasonableness. The starting-point in every 
case is the will, which presents to the moral philosopher two questions : 
first, What is the moral character of its acts in themselves considered ? 
second, What judgment does the conscience of the individual pass upon 
those acts ? When these agree, the conscience is pure, and when such a 
conscience is obeyed, the act is virtuous. By inward freedom the author 
Vol. XVIII No. 72. 74 
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understands tbat state of the mind in which there is nothing to prevent the 
will from being led by the conscience. It is opposed to that state of the 
mind in which motives of pleasure, gain, conceit, or fancy deter the will 
from following its proper guide. Such a state of inward freedom (inclina- 
tion) to do right without a corresponding freedom (inclination) to do wrong 
is necessary to perfect virtue. The idea of it as one of the elements of a 
faultless character is an “ ethical idea/* 

Benevolence is the proper relation between the will of one person and 
that of another. If I will what is rationally agreeable to the will of an- 
other, and do it for that reason, I practice the virtue of benevolence toward 
him. If I do the same thing from any other motive, it ceases to be benev- 
olence ; if from a contrary motive, it is malevolence. Now let the two op- 
posite cases of pure good-will and pure ill-will be presented to any mind 
uninfluenced by passion, and it will instinctively approve of the one and 
condemn the other. This is a matter of direct and immediate moral per- 
ception without the aid of any reasoning process. This idea of benevo- 
lence is also necessary to the conception of perfect virtue. 

The idea of right in a legal sense is not founded on the direct relation of 
one will to another, but on the relation of both, whether consciously or not, 
to a third object, the object of desire to both. Two minds that are entirely 
indifferent to each other, and stand in no direct relation with each other, 
may both desire the same object, and, if it cannot be enjoyed in common, 
like the light of the sun, a question of right immediately arises, which is to 
be decided by the principle of justice. Otherwise there will be contention. 
Contention itself, without a just cause, is intuitively perceived to be wrong. 
A virtuous mind will necessarily desire to avoid contention. It can never 
love it for its own sake. When both parties know what is just, and desire 
that, and that only, the moral wrong of strife is avoided without producing 
any evil consequences. Benevolence, though more comprehensive than jus- 
tice in some respects, cannot of itself properly dispose of a case of strife. 
If both parties abstain from the object of their desire, the object will be of 
no utility. If one party yields, and the other does not, the object may 
pass into the hands of the wrong individual. An idea of right between 
man and man is therefore necessary to moral perfection. 

We cannot follow the author through his prolix description of the char- 
acteristics of reasonableness as distinguished from benevolence and justice. 
It is enough to say that it is supplementary to them as a court of equity is 
to law. It relates particularly to the adjustment of rewards and punish- 
ments, the degree of which is not fixed by any absolute rule of justice. 
Being of a supplementary character, it of course exhausts the subject In 
the application of these principles to the actual relations of men, the order 
is changed. The first questions which arise in society are those of right, 
and the first object of government is to prevent strife or compose it. The 
author therefore begins with the subject of law as established by society for 
the purpose of securing to men their rights. Next follows the principle of 
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reasonableness, as explained above. Thirdly, benevolence is applied to 
government, inasmuch as it is to be administered for the public good. The 
last in order is inward freedom, being the latest fruit of civilization, the 
point to which all the institutions of society should tend. This part of the 
work, though well executed, strikes us as altogether too artificial. 

The author next treats of what he terms 44 regulative principles.” “ Ethi- 
cal ideas ” are mere conceptions existing in the mind, which have no de- 
grees of perfection or imperfection, and which are never fully realized in 
society. 44 Regulative principles ” are those necessary relations under which 
all the varieties of moral action must be viewed. In this respect tliey cor- 
respond to the categories of Aristotle and Kant. The first is the degree of 
perfection which marks the intensity or quantity of a virtue or vice. The 
second is the degree of directness or indirectness in which an act is virtuous 
or vicious, involving the moral relation of means and ends to each other. 
The third, which introduces the second subdivision, is virtue, to which all 
the varieties and degrees of good acts must be referred. It differs from 
moral freedom (right inclination) by being concrete or actual, variable in 
degree, and consequent upon the act of the will. Duty, as a thing required 
and yet to be performed, and the good, as something desired or chosen, com- 
plete the list The discussion of these topics is more satisfactory than the 
arrangement. 

The 44 regulative principles ” are considered as an intermediate link be- 
tween 41 ethical ideas ” and the actual relations which exist in society. Hence 
the next general topic is 44 man in nature and in society,” embracing, 1. the 
individual as such 2. the individual in his relation to other individuals ; 3. 
society ; and, 4. government. The work closes with a discussion of the 
various duties which grow out of all these relations. 

To sum up. in a word, our judgment of the merits of this elaborate pro- 
duction, we may name as its chief excellences its thoroughly matter-of-fact 
and inductive character ; its acuteness and penetration on all the topics it 
discusses; its completeness and fulness without redundancy; its masterly 
and candid criticism of other systems; and its sound and healthy tone 
within the limits prescribed by the theory. Its faults are no less marked. 
It is so exclusively psychological as to cut off all light from a higher source. 
In avoiding theology, it ignores Christianity. Its eye is turned downward 
to man and to the earth, like the ethics of Aristotle, and catches no 
glimpses of the divine, like the soaring genius of Plato. The arrangement 
of the system, though ingenious and elaborate, is neither simple nor nat- 
ural. It has to be explained at every step. The reader has to spend too 
much time to study it ; for as an end it has no value, and as a means it 
gives us no aid. It were well if the writer had thrown off the shackles 
imposed on him by his master in philosophy. By referring everything to 
the human will, and constructing a theory of duty upon the relation of one 
human will to another or to others, he never rises to the source of all right 
— the divine will. The whole system is consequently cold and uninspir- 
ing. It is a book to be consulted rather than adopted. 
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We now pass to a series of works professedly Christian, and more or less 
theological ; and first, R. Rothe’s Theological Ethics (Theologische Ethik), 
in three substantial volumes, of which the first appeared in 1845 , and the 
third in 1848 . We shall not notice that portion of the work which was 
given in a former number of this journal . 1 By “ theological ethics” the 
author does not mean ethics founded on a system of theology, but ethics 
founded on “ the religious consciousness,” or the experiences of the inner 
religious life of the Christian. The ground- work of the theory is purely 
speculative. It is supposed to be in harmony with the teachings of inspira- 
tion, though not deduced from them. The deductions of reason, after they 
have been made, are often verified and illustrated by passages of scripture. 
Such being the author’s general aim, it is not strange that he enters upon a 
very wide field of inquiry. Partly from a desire of completeness, in which 
he is not untrue to his German origin and education, and partly because he 
carries his originality to all that borders upon his subject, he goes even 
beyond what would appear to be necessary to his design. Nature, material 
and immaterial, philosophy in its widest sense, religion in its relations to 
theology as well as to ethics, all come within the range of his discussion. 
Indeed the introduction, which extends through more than two hundred 
large octavo pages, is a sort of philosophical and religious encyclopaedia. 

His leading principle is that morality consists in subduing and controlling 
physical nature and using it for spiritual purposes, thus idealizing life. 
Though Hegelian in his method, he is tinctured with the doctrines of 
Schelling as modified by Schleiermacher. This is s apparent in bis perpetual 
recurrence to the idea, that the union of the individual mind with external 
nature is the true aim of life. 

The body of the work itself is divided into three parts, which treat 
respectively of the chief good, virtue, and duty (die Giiterlehre, die 
Tugendlehre und die Pfiichtenlehre). By “ the good,” he means moral 
perfection as the product of moral action, morality as an attainment com- 
plete in all its parts, or the state of man in actual and entire harmony with 
nature. This is viewed as the chief good, because it is contemplated simply 
in the light of a desirable end to be attained. Virtue is more subjective, 
relating rather to what a man is than to what he has, and may exist in 
various stages of imperfection. Duty is distinguished from both, by relating 
directly to obligation and to the future. Of course these are not three 
distinct things, but, as has been already remarked, are only three phases 
of one and the same thing. They all imply each other. This appears to 
us a sufficient reason for not regarding the division as a logical one, and for 
objecting to making it the ground-work of the plan of a book. The 
author, however, is not deterred from such a plan by any fear of repeti- 
tion, but, submitting to the inconvenience of redundancy for the sake of 


1 See the April No. of 1861, p. 241, for the metaphysical view of Rothe’s 
theory. 
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completeness, he spares neither himself nor his readers. He is led to adopt 
this cumbrous method by his rejection of the ordinary division of ethics 
into theoretiral and practical, as being unphilosophical, and having no 
foundation in nature. While we admit that the division is artificial, and 
made merely on the ground of convenience, we maintain that it is the most 
convenient division, and as philosophical, to say the least, as the one 
adopted by him. If all the principles of moral philosophy are to be 
applied to the various social relations of man in the connection in which 
they are first stated, the duties growing out of those relations will not be 
classified at all. Now, we must either contemplate the duties of the domes- 
tic relation, for example, out of all connection with each other, and asso- 
ciate them individually with the principles to which they respectively 
belong, or we must view them in their organic relation to each other, 
and refer them to principles previously established. Is it not easier to 
carry these principles in the mind, and to understand the references to 
them, than to hold in our memory the disconnected facts and discussions 
relating to husband and wife, parent and child, master and servant, and 
the like, scattered over a whole work ? By the author, the chief good, vir- 
tue, and duty, which ought to go together to give a complete view of any 
subject in morals, are separated from each other, and the whole range of 
topics suggested by external relations made to pass before us three times in 
solemn review. It is true the repetition is rendered tolerable by some 
variation in the arrangement of the topics, and by the new aspects which 
each one is made to present ; but, in our view, it would be much more sim- 
ple and convenient to divide the whole subject into two parts, theoretical 
and practical, laying down the great principles of the science in the former, 
and there introducing the threefold view above mentioned, and in the latter 
dividing the subject according to the various relations of men in nature 
and society. The theoretical part would then fall into three divisions 
reciprocally depending on and completing each other, and the practical 
part into as many as should be deemed natural and expedient. 

The author, after discussing the chief good at great length in the first 
volume, and in the larger part of the second, disposes of the subject of vir- 
tue in about one fifth of the same space. His leading positions are as fol- 
lows: Virtue, a purely subjective and active principle, is the cause of the 
chief good. When from small beginnings and through hard struggles it 
becomes completely dominant, then, and not till then, is the chief good 
attained. Virtue is always attached to personality, and, consequently, must 
have the individuality which characterizes each person. But as man is in 
an abnormal state, having peculiar difficulties to encounter in his moral 
progress, we shall better understand this complex subject if we first exam- 
ine the nature of virtue in the abstract, and then take a view of it in its 
actual processes in the concrete. It is the nature of virtue to bring both 
the body and the external world under the control of the person in whom 
it resides. (This is evidently beginning at the wrong end.) Inasmuch as 
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the process of moral development is one in which the spiritual nature gains 
the ascendancy, virtue is spirituality, — a holy, normal spirituality. (This 
holy, normal intellectualism should be placed near the end of the series, 
rather than near the beginning.) Virtue, being a moral peculiarity of the 
individual, is, in a religious point of view, a gift (charisma). It is at the 
same time a divine gift and a human attainment The very act of virtue 
is the appropriation of the chief good, and the state of the mind, mean- 
while, is one of spiritual beatitude. In this sense Spinoza is right when he 
says : Beatitudo non est virtutis praemium, sed ipsa virtus. But so long as 
virtue is only an approach to perfection, the beatitude is relative and 
imperfect, in which there is a longing for something not yet attained. As 
a power ruling over nature, virtue shows itself in vigor of character, by 
which one controls himself and influences others. In this manner the 
author proceeds still further to develop what he calls the material principle 
of virtue. Having given this specimen of his method, we may drop the 
train of thought. 

The formal principle, next considered, is resolved into two parts, vir- 
tuous feeling, and virtuous habit (Fertigkeit), or power of virtuous action. 
The explanation of the system of virtues forms a separate chapter. The 
arrangement of such a system must always be more or less arbitrary. The 
material point is to see that no individual virtue is overlooked, and that the 
whole number grow naturtilly out of the one all-comprehensive principle. 
Strictly speaking, the principle of virtue is not only one, but is indivisible. 
There can be no one genuine virtue that does not involve every other. 

Leaving the abstract view of the subject, and passing to the concrete, the 
author begins with vice (Untugend), as it exists “ in the natural man,” 
describes its nature, its material, and its formal principle, and classifies the 
individual vices, and brings them into a system answering to his system of 
the virtues. He then enters upon the discussion of “ virtue in the new 
man,” and presents a theological view of the Christian virtues or graces. 

The third part of the whole work, the doctrine of duties (answering to 
the right, or the moral law), occupies eleven hundred pages, being equal in 
extent to both the other parts, and comprises within itself a complete sys- 
tem of practical ethics. This is the volume which will be most prized by 
the majority of readers. Here the metaphysical fog has mostly passed 
away, and the cheering light of weighty, indisputable truth shines forth in 
its splendor. The whole subject of duty, and of law, its counterpart, is 
spread before us in its vast richness and variety. A spirit of ardent piety 
and of sound practical sense breathes in almost every line. The writer 
lays aside the scholastic stiffness which characterized the preceding volumes, 
and yielding to his enthusiasm pours out a warm current of thought and 
feeling that carries the reader resistlessly along with him. His heart makes 
his intellect both greater and clearer. Christianity and philosophy united 
are here set forth as presiding over the interests of society. By his vivid 
portraiture of human life, as it is designed and destined to be, he creates in 
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the mind of the reader a strong desire to see the grand idea realized. 
Aiming at utility chiefly in this part of his work, he has inserted, in notes, 
the best passages of all the great German writers on the subject, forming 
a rich collection of observations on almost every point of morals. This 
volume would lose but little of its value if it were to be published sepa- 
rately. 

On the whole, Rothe is the most powerful writer on ethics since Schleier- 
macher. But, like the latter, he satisfies neither the friends nor the foes of 
orthodoxy. Though more orthodox, by far, than Schleiermacher, in his 
general scheme of Christian doctrine, he sometimes bolts from the faith of 
the church in a most daring manner. His scepticism, however, is but occa- 
sional ; on most points he is boldly Christian. Where be is right, he is 
perfectly magnificent ; where he is wrong, he is veiy wrong. In making 
our relations to the physical world a fundamental part of morality, he puts 
everything out of its just relations. A subordinate and dependent prin- 
ciple is made chief. He even goes so far as to make right relations to the 
physical world independent of religion, and coordinate with it. But for 
such a mistaken notion, harmony with the will of God would have been 
made the fundamental principle, and harmony with the outward world the 
necessary effect. The perpetual recurrence to nature, and the dispropor- 
tionate, and even irrelevant, discussion of physical topics, render that part 
of the work which relates to “the good” somewhat tedious. W r e at first 
wonder at being taken through all this lower creation to find the good in 
morals, and at last become weary of the pursuit. 

The mind of the author, though highly speculative and systematic, is 
nevertheless not always well balanced. He is sometimes artificial, creating 
a mechanical system for his materials, rather than discovering a natural one 
in bis materials. His good judgment seems, at times, to forsake him, and 
then he gives utterance to opinions which one would not expect to hear 
from so great a man. But, in most cases, he goes to the bottom of his sub- 
ject, and, whether he comes out right or wrong, he compels those who come 
after him to be no less thorough. The good elements of his philosophy are 
well stated by Chalybaus; the bad are pointed out and exposed by Wutke. 

Chalybaus is well known by his “History of Speculative Philosophy from 
Slant to Hegel.” But those who know him only from this work, as a fine 
analyser of intricate thought, and a clear and vigorous thinker, will be 
surprised to find him so sincere a Christian and so good a theologian as he 
shows himself in his “ System of Speculative Ethics” (System der Specu- 
lativen Ethik), published, in two volumes, in 1850. None of the writers 
hitherto noticed are so uniformly sound and judicious in their ethical views. 
The author’s philosophy, as well as his spirit, is eminently Christian. The 
fact is never lost sight of that a complete morality is produced only by 
Christian influence, and that moral evil is nowhere fully explained except 
in the Christian revelation. 

Rothe taught that a Christian state represented the most perfect condition 
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of society, and that, when the state shall become what Christianity proposes 
to make it, the family and the church will be subordinate to it, if not absorbed 
by it. The work before us, on the contrary, is founded on the idea that 
the family, the state, and the church, are independent institutions, and that, 
though they all are to be entirely pervaded by a Christian spirit, and are 
adapted to support each other, each has an end and an aim of its own, 
which cannot in any manner be answered by either of the others. The 
family is not merely the handmaid or the primary society of the state ; it 
has an object by itself — domestic happiness — which is as peculiar, and as 
important in its place, as the object of civil government. The same is true 
of the church. The author has undertaken to explain Christian morality, 
on philosophical principles, in its application to these three distinct spheres 
of life, — the family, the state, and the church. 

Two tendencies have ' manifested themselves in the history of moral 
philosophy, the ideal and the real, of which Plato’s and Aristotle’s systems 
are respectively the types. The one gives the form of morality, and 
teaches in the abstract what ought to be, but is not, and is weak in the 
application of its lofty ideas to the actual condition of man ; the other, pro- 
ceeding inductively from experience, is deficient in ideal conceptions, as 
pure models of excellence, finding the actual materials or substance of 
morals only in real life. But these materials are low and beggarly, and, 
consequently, the philosophy founded on them never rises to a principle of 
absolute moral perfection. The former leads to a species of gnosticism, a 
revelling in an intellectual world of Platonic ideas, the latter to sensualism, 
or the science of happiness. It is the aim of the author to avoid both these 
extremes. But here a new danger arises, namely, that of adopting two 
principles of philosophy, and arbitrarily following the one or the other as 
convenience requires. Believing that both the speculative and the prac- 
tical elements belong to the subject, and that there can be no true moral 
science, if either be overlooked, he endeavors to find a higher principle in 
which these two are united, in order to give unity as well as completeness 
to the science. He finds this in the true idea of moral freedom. This 
enters equally into the two realms of morality, the ideal and the real. 
Around the moral freedom of the will, as a centre, everything in the sci- 
ence of ethics revolves. When it is in its normal state, it has love for its 
active principle and truth for its guide. But even such a will may become 
abnormal, and turn aside from virtue and from truth. Without this possi- 
bility there could be no morality, no accountability. The will, thus designed 
with respect to its material and its regulative principle, and thus constituted 
with reference to possible evil, presents a common ground on which to rear 
a system of ethics alike theoretical and practical. This subject of human 
freedom, as related to morality, is discussed with great psychological acute- 
ness, and the matter of accountability set in a very clear, practical light 
Next follows a chapter on moral evil, as growing out of the abuse of the 
free will, and the origin of virtue, and its struggle in overcoming evil. 
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After the general topics, containing his theoretical principles, and occupy- 
ing two-thirds of the first volume, have been disposed o£ the author enters 
upon the more specific task of developing his system of ethics, as applied to 
the different spheres of social life. The first of these is the family. The 
culture which the individual is to bestow upon himself for the purpose of 
perfecting his own nature, contrary to what would be expected, is taken up 
and treated in this connection. The reason obviously is that the author 
regarded the family as the place where the character of the individual is 
formed. It would be as useless to discuss the question whether the individ- 
ual precedes the family, or the family the individual, as it was for the 
ancients to debate the question, whether the egg produced the hen, or the 
hen the egg. The author first finds the individual in the family, and after- 
wards the family springing from the individual. 

His theory of the domestic relations may be briefly stated thus : The 
peculiar end of the present life, in itself considered, and the enjoyment of 
life itself, are found in domestic love and domestic happiness. Not the life 
of an individual being, and the solitary enjoyment of it, but social life, as it 
is in the family, constitutes human happiness. The secret of happiness is 
love between persons who belong together, as do the members of a family, — 
caritas , or parental love, and pietas , or filial love, together with the natural 
love of brother and sister. The former, parental and filial love, foreshadow 
religious love, or that subsisting between the Creator and his creatures *, the 
latter, the love of our fellow-men, as the offspring of God with us. This is 
shown, in part, in the history of the word piety . The family is a micro- 
cosm, the home being to that little circle what the world is to the great 
family of mankind. The family begins in human love as the world origi- 
nated in divine love. God reveals himself to the religious sentiment 
through the medium of the world, as the parent reveals his love in the 
domestic economy. When the love that unites the parents descends in a 
modified form to their offspring, and awakens in the latter a pure, filial 
affection, and unites all the members of the household in one common bond, 
we have an earthly image of a heavenly state, a picture of happiness the 
brightest and best which this world can afford. Not only are the domestic 
virtues figures of the Christian virtues ; they may, in a psychological sense, 
almost be said to be the religious virtues in nuce. The love of the child to 
the parent must in fact precede his love to God, because it furnishes the 
elementary idea out of which arises the idea of God as a father. But there 
is this important difference, that the former is awakened by a natural pro- 
cess, whereas the latter has a purely moral cause. The love of God, if it 
existed in a proper degree, would regulate all human love. The filial love 
of a child, while it illustrates the love due to God, neither creates nor 
regulates the latter. It is indeed true that the domestic virtues, if they are 
what they should be, contain the germ of the more public, social, and of 
the religious virtues, or those which relate to the state and to the church. 
But these last cannot be developed out of the first, except as the first are 
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founded on a religious principle. Natural filial love is, therefore, rather 
the psychological condition than the moral source of love to God. How- 
ever much life in the family may fit one for life in the state, the entire 
change that must take place when a young person passes from the one to 
the other, clearly shows the difference between the two. In the family, all 
live for each other, and are happy in each other’s happiness. Laws and 
rights are kept in the back-ground. With men, as members of civil society, 
all is changed. A state is too large for universal personal affection. The 
majority of individuals are unknown, and stand out as abstractions. The 
government itself is not founded on affection, but on interests and rights. 
Its great instrument is law, and it knows not individuals ; it only knows 
human beings, no matter who they are, in their legal relations. Thus it 
appears that the family has a sphere and a mode of life quite peculiar to 
itself. 

The essential idea of a family, and its peculiar relations within its own 
circle, will be best perceived when regarded in the following light : two in- 
dividuals, having been bred and educated in their parents families, unite to 
found a new family. If they have been trained successfully, and the union 
has been formed by means of pure and virtuous affections, there is in their 
hearts and characters a fountain from which all the domestic virtues may 
flow. As an organism made up of connected parts, the family in its moral 
functions will stand thus; 1. the conjugal relation and the virtues peculiar 
to it ; 2. the relations of the children to their parents and to each other, re- 
quiring the exercise of parental, filial, and fraternal love. With the affec- 
tion existing between brothers and sisters naturally spring up friendship, or 
love for others, which leads out of the family circle into the wider world, and 
finally results in the formation of new families by individual members of the 
older ones; 3. the family itself as a whole, a complete household, with its pe- 
culiar organization, safe-guards, and enjoyments. Out of this primary society 
civil government may be evolved, but not without the great changes indi- 
cated above. 

After such an analysis and arrangement of the domestic relations, the 
author proceeds to the discussion of these several topics in their order. His 
treatment of them in detail, though judicious and interesting, is less ex- 
tended, and perhaps we should add less thorough, than that found in the 
work of Rothe. 

Under the head of the state, which is the next general branch of the 
subject, are comprised the legal relations or the rights and duties of men. 
Morality, as applied to the rights and duties of individual members of so- 
ciety, prescribing the laws of intercourse between persons who stand on the 
ground of equality, is altogther too broad a subject to be discussed, even in 
the most summary manner here. In the work before us it is treated with 
great circumspection, critical accuracy, and sagacity. Civil and corporate 
rights and duties, which constitute the second subdivision, and political 
rights and duties, or those which relate to the government, which constitute 
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the third topic, all receive the same attention and careful consideration of 
the author that are apparent in the first 
In the last general division he treats of religious duties, Christian moral- 
ity, and the church. He here resumes the principle laid down at the begin- 
ning of the work, that there can be no perfect system of ethics without 
Christianity ; and in fact only gives form and substance to what has been 
incidentally said in other connections, and what was substantially implied 
everywhere in the previous discussions. This part of the book would of 
itself furnish interesting materials for an ^ltire Article. To the theologian 
it would appear to be the most valuable part. It is only by referring the 
reader directly to it that we can do it any sort of justice. We have already 
said that Chalybiius is the most Christian of all the authors that we have 
thus far noticed. We may add that he is not inferior to any of them 
in philosophical acumen. He has none of the fundamental defects of 
Schleiermacher, nor of the idiosyncracies of Rothe. He is clearer, as 
well as sounder in his theory, than Wirth ; and in the practical part more 
genial, though less compact and weighty. In philosophical power he and 
Hartenstein are nearly on an equality, though they were trained in different 
schools, and though the former is vastly freer from the authority of his 
master than the latter. Indeed, Chalybaus has renounced the doctrines of 
Hegelianism, retaining only its discipline, while Hartenstein is still a fol- 
lower, though by no means a servile follower, of Herbert 

Wutke’s work, entitled “A Manual of Christian Ethics” (Handbuch der 
Christlichen Sittenlehre), % which has come to light the present year, is an 
unfinished work. Judging from what we find in the first volume, we sup- 
pose that the theoretical part is finished, and that only the practical part 
Temains to be executed. It has already been intimated that, in point of 
religious sentiment, Wutke belongs to the same class with Chalybaus. The 
minds of both are perfectly imbued with the spirit of evangelical religion. 
The difference is, that the latter is much more metaphysical, we do not say 
more philosophical, than the former. The one searches long and carefully 
for a speculative basis for his doctrines ; the other goes directly to his point, 
states his position, and fortifies it. The one begins each topic with an elab- 
orate disquisition and ends with his conclusion ; the ocher states his conclu- 
sion first, and then proceeds to explain and establish it. The one shows 
the flaws of the Hegelian logic as applied to moral philosophy ; the other 
demonstrates the deviations of the different schools of philosophy from the 
Christian standard and from well-established practical truth. The one 
gives what he regards as the Christian type of speculative philosophy ; the 
other, what in his view is the sound and sober philosophy of Christianity. 
The former reasons out and establishes every position ; the latter, where 
the case will allow, lays down what is obviously true, and points out the 
logical contradictions involved in an opposite view, while, on difficult and 
complex subjects, he is more elaborate in his argument, and applies his 
critical knife effectively to the ingenious theories which he feels obliged to 
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reject. As the titles of their books indicate, the one professes to be a 
Christian philosopher, the other a philosophical theologian. At any rate, 
such are the features which distinguish them from each other. 

Nearly one half of the volume before us is devoted to the history of the 
science of ethics from the time of Socrates to the present, containing an 
admirable critique of every important system. As De Wette, in his history 
of the same subject, is better than Staudlin, and Feuerlein better than De 
Wette, so is Wutke better than Feuerlein. 

The author, after explaining ,the nature of morality and its connection 
with religion, develops his own system in six divisions: 1. Man, as the sub- 
ject of moral accountability. 2. God, as the ground and standard of what- 
ever is morally right. 3. The persons to whom our moral acts relate (God 
directly, and man indirectly, both ourselves and others). 4. The subjec- 
tive principle from which our acts proceed (moral feelings and motives). 
5. Moral action itself. 6. The ideal aim of all right action, the highest 
attainable perfection, or the chief good. This scheme covers the whole 
ground of theoretical ethics. Man is considered first in his spiritual, and 
then in his material nature. As a spirit he understands, wills, and feels 
(why not rather say, understands, feels, and wills?). His body is in some 
manner related to morality. It is an instrument of the mind and connects 
the latter with outward nature ; and is to be cultivated for spiritual uses. 
Man, as having body and mind united in one person, is next considered in 
his diversities of age, temperament, sex, and nationality. 

In the second division, God is represented 93 having a will essentially 
holy, as being the ultimate standard of right, as the disposer of the events 
in nature and history, and as a holy lawgiver. He reveals his will in the 
scriptures, in the human reason, and in the conscience. (Thus the author 
treats of the conscience not in its connection with the nature of man, but in 
connection with divine revelation. It is God’s law within us.) The third 
division is treated very briefly, the details being referred to the fifth. In the 
fourth, great prominence is given to Christian love as the soul of morality. 
The fifth division embraces a great variety of topics : 

(1.) Abstaining from what we have no right to do, and yielding to others 
what is their due. (2.) Acquisition or appropriation, material and spiritual. 
By material appropriation is meant that which comes through the senses, — 
animal appropriation. It characterizes the brute, and is predominant in the 
child. Being purely natural, it is, in itself considered, neither right nor 
wrong. When a rational being makes it the object of life, it is wrong. 
When it is but the natural expression of a spiritual appropriation, that is, 
when it proceeds not merely from sensual appetites, but from love, not so 
much to the object as to the giver of it, then it is right and praiseworthy. 
With the good man, the material appropriation never predominates over the 
spiritual. The former is for the sake of the latter, and should not be sought 
apart from it. Spiritual appropriation has a much wider range. While it 
may and should extend to all material things, it embraces directly those that 
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are immaterial and spiritual. In respect to intellectual acquisition, it has 
the character of universality, inasmuch as truth, its object, is universal in 
its nature, and the acquisition ought to be made for the benefit of all. The 
pursuit and attainment of happiness are more individual. Self is its im- 
mediate object To render the pursuit of happiness or pleasure moral, we 
must keep sensual enjoyment in subordination to that which is rational ; 
must see that it be but a true expression of joy in God, of love and grati- 
tude to him, and that, founded on such a principle, it also manifest a tend- 
ency to increase, and never to diminish, the happiness of others. The 
highest enjoyment is found in the consciousness of being a child of God, and 
being in sympathy and union with him ; and every other enjoyment is sanc- 
tified by being associated with this. 

3. Culture. This also may be either material or spiritual. Material 
culture is the application of intelligence to physical objects, and the improve- 
ment of them for rational and moral purposes. It is the subduing of nature, 
and using its agencies according to the design and will of God. Spiritual 
culture relates to intelligent beings. It is the duty of every man to strive 
to promote this both in himself and in others. 

In respect to manner , culture, like appropriation, may be individual or 
general. Culture is individual so far as it is for the temporal benefit of the 
individual. This kind of productive culture is what we call labor. Every- 
thing that a man does for his temporal advantage may be called labor, 
whether it relate to matter or to mind. When industry is directed to the 
ideal, and is designed and adapted to elevate and improve society, accord- 
ing to the will of God, it becomes directly moral, and even religious. Gen- 
eral culture is that which has for its object the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of society. Even material things then assume a spiritual form. This 
culture aims not so much at mere outward prosperity or utility as at the 
elevation of man, rendering him morally attractive, and making him, not 
merely a useful citizen or artisan, but a beautiful and inspiring specimen 
of humanity. The higher the spheres of appropriation aud of culture, the 
more perfect will be their coincidence with each other. As they both aim 
at something better than present realities, they have an ideal character, and 
involve a love of ideal excellence, something not yet realized. A life directed 
to such objects is one of faith and hope. He, on the contrary, who is bent 
solely on individu&l acquisition and enjoyment, is out of harmony with the 
moral world, and is so for immoral. 

Moral action in its relations to its different objects, forms the second part 
of this general division. These objects are God, one’s self, other men, and 
the material world. The last three are derived from the first, and are com- 
prehended under it. 

The moral act of appropriating God is at the same time the highest moral 
culture of the individual. The result is twofold ; namely, that God is for us, 
and we for God. By faith we bring God down to us ; by worship we ele- 
vate ourselves to him ; and these two are inseparably connected. While 
Vol. XVIII. No. 72. 75 
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faith is the principle by which we appropriate what is divine, knowledge 
is the means by which the sphere of faith is enlarged. 

Moral action in relation to ourselves is the recognition of ourselves as the 
creatures of God, and the development of our true nature according to his 
will. 

Moral action in relation to others is the recognition of their rights and a 
benevolent regard to their happiness. 

Moral actiou in relation to external nature is the act of contemplating it 
as God’s work, and using it as he designed. 

Such is the naked frame-work of this branch of the subject It ramifies 
into numerous subdivisions, to which are attached extended and highly in- 
teresting discussions. 

The sixth and last division treats of the highest good, or the perfection 
of our nature, as the end and aim of all moral action. The want of space 
forbids our following the author in his treatment of this most inviting theme. 

There are two works of a highly evangelical character that have been 
omitted in the preceding enumeration, the 4< Christian Ethics” (Christliche 
Ethik) of Harless, which has passed through five editions, and the “ Doctrine 
of Holy Love” (die Lehre von der heilige Liebe) by Sartorius, of which a 
third edition has been issued. The former is almost exclusively theological 
and exegetical ; the latter popular and rhetorical. Both are excellent in 
their way. But as neither of them attempts to go deeply into the subject 
of philosophy, or brings out any new results adapted to advance the science 
materially, we pass them by in this Article, not, however, without recom- 
mending them to the clerical reader. 

Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines . 1 

The merits of Hagenbach, as a historian of Christian Doctrine, have 
already been carefully stated in previous volumes of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
(IV. 552 ; V. 394). We do not propose to enter into any further analysis; 
but would direct attention to this very excellent edition of the work. It is 
seldom that a manual receives such substantial additions and improvements 
from the hand of an editor. The translation has been carefully revised, 
and the new matter contained in the last German edition has been skilfully 
interpolated, with here and there a valuable passage from other writers in 
the department of Dogmatic History. Hagenbach is one of those Germans 
who combine some English traits with their national peculiarity. His mode 
of thinking is lucid, and his style simple and transparent His text-book is 


i A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hagenbach. The 
Edinburgh translation of C. W. Buch revised, with large additions from the fourth 
German edition, and other sources, by Henry B. Smith, D. D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary of the city of New York. Yol. I. New York : 
Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1861. 
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by far the best of any for English and American readers. As a survey of 
the whole field, it is comprehensive and accurate. With respect to partic- 
ular subjects, especially the difficult ones, it is as profound as it is possible 
for a manual to be. 

The value of the work has also been enhanced by references to English 
sources. At the same time we think the editor has referred too frequently 
to periodical literature. It is rare that an essay or article possesses suffi- 
cient originality to be worthy of citation as authority in a scientific treatise. 
Some of the references of this kind, in this edition, would send the student 
to second-rate and superficial sources of information. 

Bronson’s Sermons . 1 

Memorial volumes are usually interesting only within limited circles. 
This is particularly true of volumes of sermons. The parish in which the 
person was settled, the neighboring congregations to which he occasionally 
preached, and the personal friends to whom he was dear, always find a 
charm in his literary remains. But it cannot generally be expected that 
the great world will participate in this feeling. 

This thought would be suggested upon merely seeing the title of this 
volume ; but it would be qualified upon reading it through. These sermons 
are not ordinary productions. There is in them, a freshness, a chastened 
fluency, a flexile logic, and an earnest evangelical ardor, that carries the 
reader along with pleasure and religious profit. Such discourses, composed 
in the very first years of a youthful ministry, give promise of an effective* 
pulpit career, had life been continued. And they are worthy of special 
examination, as showing how the very best rhetorical qualities may be com- 
bined with didactic and religious ones. These sermons, in literary respects, 
would be attractive to a fastidious assembly, and yet they are highly instruc- 
tive, closely applicatory, and edifying. 

The Memoir, by Dr. Sprague, is a beautiful tribute to the character and 
worth of a young minister, who unquestionably owed much to his indirect 
and unconscious influence. It delineates the natural traits with felicity, 
reveals a steady growth in the divine life, and a rapid ripening in the last 
years. We concur in the judgment of the biographer, that “ these Dis- 
courses will prove an enduring memorial of their author ; ” and that, “ though 
they are printed under the disadvantage of not having been designed for 
the press, or undergone the author’s revision, they will take rank with the 
ablest and best published sermons of the day.” 

Works and Memoir of Dr. Emmons.* 

Dr. Emmons has been long known as an independent thinker . His testi- 


1 Sermons by Rev. Oliver Bronson, with a Memoir of his life by William B. 
Sprague, D. D. Albany : Wm. B. Sprague, Jr. 1861. 

* The Works of Nathanael Emmons, D. D., Third Pastor of the Church in 
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mony in favor of the truth is like that of an original witness. He did not 
take his opinions on trust When we examine the writings of some com- 
mentators and theologians, we too often find that a mode of expression 
adopted by one is repeated by his successors ; and even that a mistaken 
reference, inserted by the preceding writer, is copied by those who come after 
him. There are too many indications, that each of these authors has been 
more anxious to agree with his predecessor, than to examine the truth anew. 
But Dr. Emmons thought for himself. If he had not, in a strictly indepen- 
dent investigation, become satisfied with the truths of the evangelical sys- 
tem, he would not have defended them. If he had thought that he discovered 
preponderating evidence against them, he would have opposed them openly. 
Hence his strict Calvinism is the honest result of his own thought. It 
deserves attention, because it is the matured fruit of a patient, practical, 
and long-continued study. The fact that his readers will not agree with all 
his conclusions, is one reason why they should persevere in acquainting 
themselves with his modes of thought. An original and able thinker who 
differs from us, often affords a keener stimulus to the mind than is furnished 
by an author who more nearly resembles us. One of Emmons’s theological 
opponents, Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield, after reading a new volume of 
Emmons’ sermons, remarked : M So far as discipline in thought and style is 
concerned, I would rather be the author of that one book than of all my 
five volumes,” 


Sprague’s Annals. 1 

The title page of this volume informs us, that it was printed in 1859. 
The Preface, however, is dated December 18, 1860, and contains allusions 
to our present national rebellion, which was not openly inaugurated until 
the closing months of 1860. This incident merely illustrates the fact that 
errors will creep into the most accurate of human works, and that they will 
often present themselves where they are least expected. Such a lapsus in 
the Bible would be conclusive proof, to the minds of some, that the Bible is 
a forgery. The very fact that this trivial error displays itself on the tide 
page , is rather a proof that the work is an honest one. We allude to this 


Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his life, edited by Jacob Ide, D.D. Bos- 
ton : Congregational Board of Publication, 23 Chauncy Street. 1861. 8vo. 
Vol. I. pp. 799, Vol. IV. pp. 842. 

Memoir of Nathanael Emmons, with Sketches of bis Friends and Pupils, by 
Edwards A. Park. Boston : Congregational Board of Publication, 23 Chauncy 
Street. 1861. pp. 468, 820. 

1 Annals of the American Pulpit ; or Commemorative Notices of Distin- 
guished American Clergymen of various Denominations, from the early settle- 
ment of the country to the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 
With Historical Introductions. By William B, Sprague, D. D. Vol. VII. 

New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1859. 8vo. pp. 848. 

\ ' 
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incident, partly because it sets off by contrast the pains-taking accuracy of 
Dr. Sprague. Amid the complicated mass of dates and numbers, the names 
of persons and of places, it is remarkable that so few mistakes should have 
been made, as are found in the seven volumes of his Annals. He has 
expended such an amount of labor and care on these volumes, as can be 
appreciated by few men and even by few authors. The German diligence 
which “will hunt through lexicons to rectify a syllable,” receives but a 
meagre reward from the unthinking crowd. 

The seventh volume of the Annals is devoted to the Methodists. Like 
the preceding parts of this great work, it is candid, catholic, and gen- 
erous. It cannot fail to exalt the denomination in the esteem of fair-minded 
critics. It acquaints us with preachers but little known to fame, who were 
marked by sound sense, vigor, perseverance, a benevolent and sclf-sacrific- 
ing spirit, and a rich spiritual life. For ourselves we have been particularly 
interested in the narratives of Francis Asbury, Thomas Coke, Enoch 
Mudge, Elijah Heding, John Emory, Henry B. Bascom, Wilbur Fisk, 
John Stimraerfield, Stephen Olin, George G. Cookman, Jonathan Edwards 
Chaplin, and Robert Emory. But we perceive that other editors have been 
captivated with other characters delineated in this volume. Here, again, 
we notice the fertility of the work. It engages the interest of different 
men on different grounds, and it will increase in value as it shall become 
more ancient in time. 

Westcott on Gospel Miracles . 1 

These discourses are earnest and spiritual. The Notes are judicious and 
not deficent in learning. The common theory of demoniacal possessions is 
defended in the sermons, but not in an elaborate or powerful style. What 
the author says of Miracles in general, may be said, mutatis mutandis , of 
his own sermons. “ They belong to the believer, and not to the doubter : 
they are a treasure rather than a bulwark ; they are in their inmost sense 
instruction and not evidence, p. 7.” We are surprised to find among the 
Fellows and even Professors of Cambridge, not infrequent instances of 
grammatical carelessness. Thus, Mr. Westcott says, p. 113 “We are con- 
scious, each within ourselves” etc. 

Missionary Memorial.* 

We have been interested in examining the printed sheets of this volume. 
It opens with a sketch of the Jubilee meeting in 1860, and with a sermon 

1 Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With Notes. By Brooke Foss Westcott, M. A. Form- 
erly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, etc., etc. Cambridge : MacMillan 
& Co. London, 1859. 18mo. pp. 122. 

2 Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Boston : Published by the Board. 1861. pp. 
462. 8vo. 

75 * 
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preached by Dr. Hopkins at that meeting. It then gives a general view of 
the Board, in successive chapters. These chapters may properly bear the 
following titles : The Origin of the Board ; Reminiscences in regard to its 
early History ; Its Charter, and the action of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in regard to it; The Constitution and Membership of the Board; The Rela- 
tion of the Board to Ecclesiastical Bodies: Its Meetings; Its Prudential 
Committee, — Its Places of Business ; Its Correspondence — Library 
— Cabinet ; The Finances of the Board ; Its Agencies ; Its Relations to 
Governments ; Its Deceased Secretaries ; The Founders of the Board. 

This Series of Chapters is followed by another on the Missions of the 
Board. The second Series is divided into chapters on the following themes ; 
The Constitution and Origin of the Missions ; The Development of the 
Missions — Their Laws of Growth, — Their Completion ; The Missionaries ; 
The Churches; Schools; Preaching and the Press; Deputations; Litera- 
ture of the Board and of its Missions ; The Field and the Work at the 
Close of the past half-century. 

These Chapters are followed by an Appendix and an Index. The entire 
volume forms an important contribution to our missionary literature, and is 
adapted to enkindle a new zeal in the missionary enterprise. It defends 
sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, the principles which have con- 
trolled the action of the American Board. The policy of the Board will 
be more clearly understood now, than it has been heretofore. 

History of Latin Christianity: including that of the Popes to the 

Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Milman, D. D., Dean of 

St. Paufs. In eight volumes, 1 2mo. New York : Sheldon and Company. 

Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 1860 — 61. 

The publishers of this work merit the gratitude of every scholar for their 
enterprise in pressing it forward to its completion, amid the turmoil which 
prevails throughout the land. They have not been intimidated by the 
shock of arms ; but have now presented to us eight volumes, beautifully 
printed, of a work which delights and instructs us in the time of war as well 
as the time of peace. Dr. Milman has many admirable qualifications as an 
historian ; and his present contribution to our historical literature is the 
most valuable which has yet been made by him. We bespeak an extensive 
sale for these attractive volumes. 


Method of Classical Study : Illustrated by Questions on a few Selec- 
tions from Latin and Greek Authors. By Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., 
Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Boston : Brown and 
Taggard, 25 and 29 CornhilL pp. 154. 12mo. 

This Manual presents a few extracts from the classical authors, and ap- 
pends to each extract a rich variety of questions pertaining to the struc- 
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ture of the words, their relations to each other, their signification, history, 
etc. The questions are so pertinent and exact, that they will, almost by 
necessity, arouse and sharpen the intellect of the pupil. They are admirably 
fitted to awaken bis enthusiasm in classical study, and to discipline his mind 
for all study. A thorough mastery of the analyses in this manual will im- 
part a more healthful tone to the scholarship of a young student, than he 
can derive from the cursory perusal of a Latin or Greek folio. 

Index to the Catalogue of Books in the Upper Hall of the Public Library 
of the City of Boston. Boston : Press of Geo. C. Rand and Avery, Prin- 
ters to the City 1861. pp. 902. Royal octavo. 

This is a magnificent Index, prepared with singular skill, and published 
with rare accuracy. It is an admirable model for the Catalogues of Public 
Libraries, whether in our cities or in our universities. We hope that it 
will be generally imitated. It has been published under the superinten- 
dence of Prof. C. C. Jewett. 


Among the volumes of which brief notices have been prepared during 
the last twelvemonth, but are now necessarily excluded from our pages, 
we may name the following : 

Lectures on Natural History ; its relations to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, 
and Religion. By P. A. Chadbourne, Professor of Natural History in 
Williams College, and Professor of Natural History and Chemistry in 
Bowdoin College. New York : A. S. Barnes & Burr, 51 & 53 John St. 
1860. l2mo. pp. 160. 

Principia Latina ; an Introduction to the Latin Language. By Charles 
D’Urban Morris, M. A., Rector of Trinity School, New York ; formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New York: published by Mason 
Brothers, 5 and 7 Mercer Street 1860. 12mo. pp. 295. 

A Church History of the First Three Centuries, from the Thirtieth to 
the Three Hundred and Twenty-third Year of the Christian Era. By 
Milo Mahan, D.D., S. Mark’s in the Bowery, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Seminary of New York. New York : 
published by Daniel Dana, Jr., 381 Broadway. 1860. 12mo. pp. 428. 

The Organon of Scripture ; or the Inductive Method of Biblical Inter- 
pretation. By J. S. Lamar. “ The Logic of Science is the Universal 
Logic, applicable to all Inquiries in which man can engage.” — Mill, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Philosophia Ultima. Charles Woodruff Shields. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1861. 8vo. pp. 96. 
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A. 

Abbot , Ezra , article by, 840. 

Abelard and Heloise, a Historical Es- 
say , noticed, 216. 

Aesthetics, the Idea of the Beautiful 
and Us Realization in Nature , Mind, 
and Art , noticed, 227. 

Anderson's, Dr. Isaac, Memoir, no- 
ticed. 244. 

B. 

Bartlett , /feu. 5. C., article by, 724. 

Benefits of Christ's Death, The, 
noticed, 460. 

Brewer, Rev. Fisk P ., letter from, 442. 

Bronson's Sermons , noticed, 891. 

c. 

Capita and Bucer's Biography , no- 
ticed, 206. 

Christian Law of Self-sacrifice , The , 
article on, by Rev. Samuel Harris, 
D. D., 143; allusion to a German 
legend concerning Charlemagne, 
143 ; the ground of the Christian 
law of self-sacrifice, 144 ; it is in- 
volved in the supreme and univer- 
sal moral law, 144 ; love as possess- 
ing two phases, the receptive and 
the imparting, 146 ; the second 
ground of this law, the fact that sin 
is essentially egoism or self-ism, 
148 ; the third ground, the fact that 
redemption is sacrificial 149 ; it is 
sacrificial as a fact, 149 ; as a doc- 
trine, 151; as a life, 152; this is 
true of faith, 152; of works, 154; 
this law necessarily evolved from 
the essential character of Chris- 
tianity, 155; the fourth ground of 
the law of self-sacrifice, the con- 


stitution of the created universe, 
157; the principle or spring of 
Christian self-sacrifice, 158; a 
man’s affections determine the 
sources of his happiness, 158; 
self-denial transformed into self-in- 
dulgence, 161 : difference between 
asceticism and Christian self-renun- 
ciation, 164; practical importance 
of the law of self-sacrifice, 165; 
the Christian scheme of self-sac- 
rifice contrasted with the infidel 
scheme of self-sufficiency, 167 ; as 
to faith, 167; as to works, 169; as 
to their efficacy in developing the 
powers of thought, action, and en- 
joyment, 172 ; contrast of the two 
types of civilization and progress 
produced by the two, 173; in the 
sphere of intellect, 173; in the 
sphere of social life, 174; in the 
sphere of political life, 175. 

Clelland , George M., article by, 410. 

Codex Alexandrinus, noticed, 458. 

Comprehensive Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language , noticed, 246. 

Cross in Nature and Nature in the 
Cross, The, article on, by Rev. 
Edward Hitchcock, LL.D., 258; 
the statement of a cross in nature, 
not mere poetry, 253 ; the doctrine 
of salvation by the cross, as to its 
facts, a matter of pure revelation, 
253 ; the original constitution and 
history of the world show it to 
have been intended as a theatre 
for the work of redemption, 254 ; 
explanatory suggestions, 254 ; sup- 
port of the doctrine from science 
and history independent of reve- 
lation, 255 ; the history of the 
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world, divided into two periods, 
255 ; the postr Adamic period, 255 ; 
the world, not in a state of retribu- 
tion, 256 ; nor adapted to a per- 
fectly holy being, 256 ; the affinna- 
tive arguments ; the world adapted 
to a fallen being, 258 ; punishment 
follows the violation of law, 258 ; 
still there are indications of mercy, 
259 ; the world, exactly the place 
for an exhibition of the work of 
redemption, 261 ; the meaning of 
the word redemption, 261 ; objec- 
tion to the doctrine that the world 
is in a fallen condition, from the 
wisdom and perfection of nature’s 
laws, 262; from the beneficial 
nature of evils, 268 ; from the fact 
that many evils could not be pre- 
vented, 264 ; from the sameness of 
these general laws throughout the 
universe, 265 ; from the fact that 
at the creation God pronounced 
the whole to be good, 265; the 
pre-Adamic state of the world, 
266 ; physical evil existed before 
the creation of man, 267; physi- 
ology, a proof of this, 267; the 
proof from geology, 269 ; the proof 
from revelation, 270; proof from 
the Bible that the world was cre- 
ated to be a theatre for the work 
of redemption, 273; Colossians i. 
16, from the Ephesians, 273 ; the 
Romans viii., 274 ; all natural 
evils, connected with man’s apos- 
tasy, 277 ; all things, so orderea by 
God at the creation as to make the 
world a theatre for the work of 
redemption, 278; the world, cre- 
ated for an exhibition of divine 
glory in the work of redemption, 
279; a complete history of the 
work of redemption includes the 
pre- Adamite period, 280 ; suffer- 
ing illustrates, rather than dispar- 
ages, divine benevolence, 281 ; the 
duty of persuading men to share 
in the work of redemption, 282 ; 
the glory of the completion of the 
work of redemption, 288. 

D. 

Dimmick’s Commemorative Discourse , 
noticed, 247. 


E. 

EbrarcTs Commentary on St. John’s 
Epistles , noticed, 459. 

Editorial Correspondence , 442. 

Edwards , Jonathan , article on, 809. 

Ellicott’s Commentary on Galatians , 
noticed, 249. 

Emerson , Rev. Ralph , article by, 1 78. 

Emmons’ Dr ., Works and Memoir , 
noticed, 891. 

Encyclopedia of the Philological Study 
of the Modem Languages , noticed, 
282. 

Epistola ad Rusticum Apologetica , 
article bv Rev. Leonard Withing- 
ton, D. D., 824 ; answer to the 
question : Why am I a Christian ? 
324 ; the gospel, its own best wit- 
ness, 825 ; answer to the question : 
Why am I a Calvinist? 826; the 
writer’s ordination creed, 326 ; the 
system of Paul, not distinguishable 
from that of Calvin, 328 : Calvin- 
ism has done most good in the 
world, 329 ; to be a Calvinist 
marks a more ample sweep of 
mind, 330; the strongest objec- 
tions to Calvinism, comfirmatory 
of Calvinism, 880 ; the question : 
Why am I a moderate Calvinist ? 
332 ; not impossible to be a mod- 
erate Calvinist, 832 ; the question : 
What is moderate Calvinism ? 838 ; 
moderate Calvinsm on the doctrine 
of original sin, 335 ; judgment of 
Calvinism, on the verge of the 
grave, 386. 

Exposition of Zechariah XIV , article 
by Prof. John J. Owen, 358 ; diff- 
erence of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the passage, 358 ; a literal 
interpretation, common, 858 ; and 
has been regarded as proof of 
Christ’s personal reign at Jerusa- 
lem, 859; insuperame difficulties 
in the way of this interpretation, 
361 ; Dr. Henderson’s method of 
obviating these difficulties, 361; 
impossibility of gathering all the 
families of the earth to Jerusalem, 
362 ; the literal interpretation con- 
trary to the analogy of faith, 363 ; 
Christ’s final coming, his sole com- 
ing, 364; interpretation of Rev. 
xx. 4, 366; the proper interpre- 
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tation, not partly literal and partly 
spiritual, 371 ; the principle on 
which this interpretion is founded, 
radically defective, 373 ; the true 
general import of the passage, 
373; the nature of the costume in 
which it is clothed, 375 ; Jerusa- 
lem, the spiritual Jerusalem, 376 ; 
reference to the mystic city of 
Ezekiel, 379; reference to John 
vii. : 8 7, 38, 380. 

F. 

Fisk, Rev. D. T article by, 284. 

Free Biblical Theology and its Oppo- 
nents , noticed, 238. 

G. 

Genealogy of Christ , The, article on, 
by George M. Clelland, 410 ; was 
Mary descended from David ? 
410; the scriptures alone give 
light on this question, 411 ; the 
scriptures give little information 
beyond what relates to their own 
ends, 411; Christ's genealogy as 
connecting him with David, 417 ; 
Joseph, a known descendant of 
David, 417; Mary, the affianced 
spouse of Joseph, 411 ; command 
to Joseph to take Mary to his 
house, 417 ; the levirate marriage, 
419 ; Jesus, known to the Jews as 
the son of Joseph and Mary, and 
as the son of David, 421 ; the pre- 
ternatural characters of our Lord, 
not preached to the Jews, 421 ; 
separate notices of the genealogies 
in Matthew and in Luke, 423 ; 
that of Matthew, 424 ; that of 
Luke, 425 ; the two genealogies 
of Christ through Joseph, 426 ; 
views of the early church, 427 ; 
the idea that the genealogy in 
Luke is that of Joseph, 429 ; ob- 
jections to this scheme, 430 ; the 
genealogy in Luke is through Ma- 
ry, the Lord's mother, 432 ; the 
words, “as was supposed," 432; 
no evidence that Mary was the 
daughter of Heli, 433 ; words of 
the angel to Moses in Luke i. 30 — 
34,433 ; our Lord as the promised 
seed of David, according to the 
flesh, Acts ii. 30, 433 ; occasion 


for the effort to prove Jesus a son 
of David through Mary, 434 ; 
Jesus, only in a legal sense, the 
seed of David according to the 
flesh, 436 ; all Mary's rights in re- 

f ard to her family, represented in 
oseph her husband, 437 ; obscu- 
rity of the origin of Mary, 439 ; 
may have been of the house of 
Judah and of David, 441. 

German Treatises on Moral PhUoso- 
ophy, published during the last 
twenty years , noticed, 873. 

Gods Ownership of the Sea , article 
on, by Rev. Leonard Swain, 
D. D., 636 ; the sea, improperly 
regarded as a useless waste, 637 ; 
eaually indispensable with air to 
all vegetable and animal life, 638 ; 
the sea moderates the temperature 
of the world, 640 ; a perpetual 
source of health to the world, 643 ; 
it furnishes the great natural path- 
ways of the world, 645 ; an inex- 
haustible storehouse of power for 
the world, 648 ; a vast storehouse 
of life, 650 ; the geological use of 
the sea, 652 ; it suggests the being 
and brings near to us the sense of 
the presence and power of God, 
653 ; man has little or no power 
over the sea, 654 ; the loneliness 
of the sea, 656. 

H. 

Hagenbach's History of Doctrines , 
noticed, 890. 

Hamilton , Sir W ., article on, 94. 
Harris , Rev. Samuel , article by, 148. 
Haven , Prof. Joseph , article by, 94. 
Hengstenberfs Commentary on Ec- 
clesiastes , noticed, 457. 

Hints on the Formation of Religious 
Opinio rts, noticed, 246. 

History of Latin Christianity , noticed, 
246, 893. 

Hitchcock , Rev. Edward , article by, 
253. 

L 

Index to the Catalogue of the City 
Library of Boston , noticed 894. 

J. 

Jonathan Edwards , his Character , 
Teaching , and Influence , article 
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on, by Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
809 ; his portrait of himself, 809 ; 
caution to be observed in studying 
the character of Edwards, 818 ; 
his character to be studied as a 
whole, and not piece by piece, 81 8; 
the external biography of Ed- 
wards, 816 ; his ministiy at North- 
ampton, 818; his dismission, 820 ; 
his ministry at Stockbridge, 822 ; 
misapprehension of his doctrine of 
original sin, 823 ; distinction be- 
tween his theory of imputation 
and that of the Princeton divines, 
826 ; his work on the Freedom of 
the Will, 828 ; his views of the 
nature of sin and of moral agen- 
cy, 830 ; his doctrine of divine 
sovereignty, 831 ; of the future 
unishment of the ungodly, 832 ; 
id not make up a system of the- 
ology, 834 ; his agency in the 
spiritual reformation of the eigh- 
teenth century. 835 ; promoted a 
vigorous use of logic in theology 
and the pulpit, 836 ; harmonized 
the theology of the Bible with the 
reason and moral intuition of man, 
837. 

L. 

Laboring Classes and Communists in 
Greece and Rome , noticed, 236. 

Literary Intelligence , 670. 

Lives and Select Writings of the 
Fathers and Founders of the Re- 
formed Church, noticed, 239. 

M. 

Melanchthon's Schola Privata noticed, 
220. 

Method in Sermons , article on, by 
Rev. L. Withington, D.D., 608 ; 
the true design of method, 609 ; 
the introduction, 610; method, 
613 ; different kinds of methods 
suited to different subjects, 614 ; 
continual movement towards a 
given point, the essence of meth- 
od, 616 ; a mingled method some- 
times to be used, 618 ; a hidden 
method rather than a formal one, 
619 ; a free informal method to be 
most studied, 621 ; common sense 
should preside over formal rules, 


623 ; the classification of a tiling 
its explanation, 625 ; first speci- 
men of division of sermons, on 
John x. 11, 629 ; second, on Luke 
ix. 59, 60, 629; third, method un- 
announced, on Psalm xlii. 5, 631 ; 
fourth, on Matt xvi. 26, G33. 

Method of Classical Study, noticed, 
895. 

Missionary Memorial , noticed, 894. 
N. 

Nast's Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, noticed, 669. 

Necessity of the Atonement , The , ar- 
ticle on, by Rev. D. T. Fisk, 284 ; 
the ground of the necessity of the 
atonement as stated in the scrip- 
tures, 284 ; usefulness of the in- 
quiry, 285 ; three theories on the 
subject, 286; the moral -influence 
theory, 286 : the theory partially 
correct, 286 ; but it denies any 
real and universal necessity of the 
atonement, 288 ; it detracts from 
the real moral power of the atone- 
ment, 288 ; the work of Christ, on 
this theory, has no peculiar effica- 
cy as a means of salvation, 289 ; 
inconsistent with the teachings of 
the Bible, 290 ; with those passa- 
ges which affirm the impossibility 
of salvation except through Christ, 
290 ; with those which ascribe to 
Christ’s work a retrospective en- 
ergy, 291 ; with those which imply 
that Christ died for all, 291 ; with 
those which teach the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s sufferings, 292 ; 
with those which affirm the propi- 
tiatory character of the sufferings 
of Christ, 292 ; the satisfaction 
theory of the atonement, 293 ; this 
theory has much to commend it to 
our belief, 295 ; God not obliged 
to express his hatred of sin in 
punishment, 296 ; justice, not any 
more constitutional and involunta- 
ry with God than love or pity, 297 ; 
appeal to the human conscience, 
299 ; the satisfaction theory pre- 
cludes the possibility of Chnst’s 
sufferings being substituted for the 
penalty of sin, 301 ; the theory 
leaves no room for a literal and 
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true pardon of sin, 303 ; the the- 
ory leads either to a limited atone- 
ment on the one hand, or univer- 
sal salvation on the other, 305 ; 
the governmental theory, 307 ; 
history of this theory, 307 ; argu- 
ments in favor of it, 309 ; it is 
scriptural, 309 ; the texts cited 
cannot be interpreted literally, 
310; nothing forbids their being 
interpreted so as to prove that 
Christ did not endure the literal 
penalty of the law, 311 ; the gov- 
ernmental theory' founded on just 
views of the divine character, 313; 
it is in perfect harmony with just 
views of moral government, 315 ; 
law as preceptive, 315; as con- 
firmative, 317 ; the theory recog- 
nizes the distinction between a 
moral being and a moral governor, 
319; theory objected to, as con- 
tradicting our conceptions of God 
as an absolutely independent be- 
ing, 320 ; as denying the justice 
of God by resolving it into benev- 
olence, 821 ; as representing the 
justice of God as forever unsatis- 
fied, 322 ; as involving the idea of 
the punishment of the innocent 
instead of the guilty, 323. 

°. 

Owen , Prof. J. J., article by, 358. 

P. 

Palfrey’s History of New England , 
article on, by Rev. Ralph Emer- 
son, D.D., 178; value of New 
England history for purposes of 
education, 178; value of the les- 
sons of experience, 180; charac- 
teristics of Palfrey's History, 182 ; 
motives of the Puritans in leaving 
England, 187; their motives, not 
worldly, 189 ; character of the 
clergy in the reign of Elizabeth, 
189 ; character of the clergy who 
were required to give place to 
these, 191 ; the Puritans driven 
from England by persecution, 193; 
the Puritans as religious persecu- 
tors, 194 ; character of Roger 
Williams, 196 ; the treatment of 
the Indians by the Puritans, 1 98 ; 


missionary efforts of the Puritans 
among the Indians, 202 ; forma- 
tion of the United Colonies of 
New England, 202 ; population of 
New England in 1640, 204. 

Parker , Theodore, article on, 1 . 

Pulpit of the American Revolution , 
noticed, 454. 

Pauline Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. , article on, by Prof. 
R. D. C. Robbins, 469 ; Introduc- 
tory remarks, 469 ; the Epistle in 
the apostolic age, 471 ; the testi- 
mony of the Eastern Church, 473; 
of Pantaenus, 473 ; of Clement, 
474 ; of Origen, 475; Eusebius 
of Cesarea, 480 ; testimony of the 
Western Church, 483 ; of Ire- 
naeus and Hippolytus, 484 ; of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, 485 ; of 
Jerome and Augustine, 480 ; reca- 
pitulation, 490; internal evidence, 
492; allusions in the Epistle, 
evidence of its Pauline origin, 
495; ii. 3, 495; ii. 18, 19, 496; 
13, 14, 498; ix. 2, 498; x. 34, 
501 ; similarity of sentiment a 
doctrine in the Hebrews and the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
501 ; as to the superiority of 
Christianity to Judaism, 502; as 
to Christ's person, offices, humilia- 
tion, and exaltation, 504 ; as to 
faith, 507 ; an objection, from the 
comparatively little prominence 
given to Christ's resurrection, 508; 
from the fact that the opjiosition 
between faith and works is not 
made prominent, 509 ; from an 
alleged allegorical interpretation 
of the Old Testament, 510 ; gen- 
eral characteristics of form in the 
Hebrews and acknowledged epis- 
tles of Paul, 511 ; manner of quot- 
ing from the Old Testament, 513 ; 
passages accumulated from the Old 
Testament, 516; the same passages 
often quoted, 516; superiority of 
style in the Hebrews, 520; char- 
acteristics of Paul's style as exhib- 
ited by objectors to the Pauline 
origin of tne Hebrews, 522; the 
vigor and fire of his style, its ful- 
ness and copiousness, 524 ; Paul's 
tenderness, delicacy, disinclination 
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to severity, 526 ; similarity of 
thought and expression in the 
Hebrews and Paul's epistles, 527 ; 
similarity in leading passages in 
the Hebrews and acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, 580; recapitula- 
tion and conclusion. 

Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton , 
and its recent Theological Applica- 
tions, The , article on by Prof. Jo- 
seph Haven, 94 ; Hamilton's Crit- 
icism of Victor Cousin in the Edin- 
burgh Review, 94 ; his article in 
regard to the philosophy of Joufl- 
roy, 96 ; his general characteris- 
tics as a philosopher, 96 ; his per- 
sonal appearance and character, 
98; his character as a psycholo- 
gist's; a logician, 99; certain 
specific features of his system of 
philosophy, 100; survey of the 
state of philosophical speculation 
in Europe at Hamilton’s appear- 
ance, 100; he lays out his strength 
on the philosophy of perception, 
102 ; attacks the system of cos- 
mothetic idealism or hypothetical 
idealism, 104; his attack, success- 
ful, 105 ; the relation of percep- 
tion and sensation to each other, 
106 ; the doctrine of conscious- 
ness in the Hamiltonian system, 
107 ; consciousness, not limited to 
the operations of our own mind, 
108 ; consciousness implies atten- 
tion, 109 ; his doctrine of the con- 
ditioned, 113; the importance of 
the doctrine, 113; as defined by 
Hamilton, 115 ; its relation to the 
ideas of the absolute and infinite, 
115 ; four theories in reference to 
the absolute and infinite, 116 ; the 
first, that of Kant, 116; the sec- 
ond, that of Schelling, 118; the 
third, that of Cousin, 118; and 
the fourth, that of Hamilton, 119 ; 
application of Hamilton's philoso- 
phy of the absolute to theology 
and our ideas of God, 121 ; impos- 
sibility of constructing by reason 
alone, a priori , a science of God, 
123; objection to this philosophy, 
that it makes the infinite a mere 
negation, 124 ; that it leaves rea- 
son and faith at variance, 125 ; 
Vol. XVILL No. 72. 


the precise relation of faith to 
understanding, often misappre- 
hended, 127; Hamilton '8 positions, 
assumed by Mansel, 128; account 
of his views, 128; public recep- 
tion of his book, 132 ; the philoso- 
phy of the conditioned, as applied 
to the idea of cause, 135; objec- 
tions to Hamilton's view of caus- 
ality, 137; his philosophy of the 
conditioned not applicable to the 
law of cause, 139 ; application of 
the philosophy of the conditioned 
to the idea of freedom, 140. 

Plato's Idea of the Soul as Personal , 
noticed, 222. 

Prophets and their Predictions , The, 
noticed, 241. 

R. 

Reading “ Only Begotten God,” in 
John i. 18, with particular refer- 
ence to the Statements of Dr Treg- 
elles, The, article on, by Ezra 
Abbot, 840 ; the question as to 
the meaning of the phrase, deserv- 
ing a critical investigation, 841 ; 
quotation from a note to Norton's 
Statement of Reasons, 841 ; Trea- 
dles' reply to this note, 844 ; testi- 
mony of the Greek manuscripts 
against Tregelles, 849; testimony 
of the ancient Fathers, 852; Clem- 
ent, Excerpta Diodoti, Epipha- 
nius, and Didymus of Alexandria, 
in favor of Tregelles, 852 ; testi- 
mony of the Synod of Ancyra, 
854 ; of Gregory of Nyssa, 855 ; 
of Fulgentius, 857; Greek Fath- 
ers, against Tregelles. 858; testi- 
mony of the Latin Fathers, 868 ; 
Origen, Basil, and Cyril have both 
readings, 865 ; geographical distri- 
bution of the witnesses against 
Tregelles, 869 ; their antiquity. 
860 ; the internal evidence against 
Tregelles, 870. 

Recent Works relating to Classical 
Study , noticed, 461. 

Review of some Points in Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar, article, Dy 
Leonard Tafel and Rudolph L. 
Tafel, 771; general commenda- 
tion of the work, 771 ; his laws of 
sound, 772; the weight of the 
three vowels, a, u, and i, 773; ori- 
76 
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gin and growth of language, 775 ; 
proofs that the Arian and Semitic 
nations were originally one and 
of one language, 776 ; transition 
from gutturals to sibilants, 777 ; 
personal pronoun of the first per- 
son, of a different root from that 
of the oblique cases, 779 ; Bopp 
wrong in supposing, in the Sanscrit, 
the second syllable of the first 
person not an essential part of the 
pronoun, 779 ; the origin of the 
Sanscrit and the Greek augment, 
780 ; wrong in his method of ex- 
plaining the forms I&ijxa, 

etc., 782; the generation of k 
from s, 783 ; ways of facilitating 
the suffixing of the dissyllabic 
pronoun, 786; the ending am as 
a constituent part of the suffixed 
pronoun of the first person, 787 ; 
n Latin, the suffix of the first 
person has not been dropped, 789; 
explanation of the Latin r of the 
passive voice by the reflexive s , 
792 ; wrong in his explanation of 
the second person plural, 793 ; 
the existence of future participles 
in Latin, 794; distinction between 
the three past tenses, in Sanscrit, 
lost sight of in popular usage, 796 ; 
of the aorist in the Sanscrit, 797 ; 
the Latin makes use, in the forma- 
tion of the tenses, of Sanscrit forms, 

• 799 ; the lon^ vowel of the imper- 
fect in the third and fourth conju- 
gations in Latin, an amalgamation 
of the class-vowel with the aug- 
ment, 801 ; his explanation of the 
perfect ehding vi, 803; form of 
the perfect tense in eight lan- 
guages of the Arian family, 804. 

Robbins , Prof. R. D. C., article by, 
469. 

S. 

Salvation of Infants , The , article on, 
by Rev. Alvan Tobey, 383; no- 
tices of the history of the contro- 
versy on this subject, 383 ; neces- 
sity of more care in regard to the 
spirit of religious controversy, 384 ; 
care in regard to ascribing obnox- 
ious opinion^ to others, 385 ; theo- 
logical belief and methods of rea- 


soning modified with the lapse of 
time, 385 ; baptismal regeneration, 
386 ; two theories of depravity, as 
affecting the condition of infknts, 
388 ; universal necessity of regen- 
eration, 889 ; all believe that some 
infants are saved, 389 ; some por- 
tions of scripture, improperly sup- 
posed to teach the destruction of 
infants, 390 ; faith in Christ as the 
essential condition of salvation. 
891 ; imputation as affecting this 
subject, 391 ; the benefit of infant 
baptism, 892 ; infanticide, 892 ; 
reasonable to believe infants saved 
on the ground of God’s justice, 
893 ; views of Dr. Griffin, 895 ; 
reason to believe infants saved on 
the ground of the love of God, 
897 ; on the ground of the teach- 
ings of scripture as to the king- 
dom of God, 398; analogy be- 
tween the condition of infants and 
that of those who have not heard 
the gospel, 400 ; the fifth chapter 
of Romans, 402 ; Matthew xix. 14, 
For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven, 403; objections to the 
idea that this text teaches the sal- 
vation of infan ts, 403 ; reasons in 
favor of the plain understanding 
of the words, 405 ; it is the com- 
mon way of understanding them. 
405 ; this meaning best agrees 
with the grammatical connection 
of the passage, 405 ; with the 
evident design of the speaker. 
406. 

Scudder , Rev. David C., article by, 
535. 

Setmons and Memoirs of Pres. Smith , 
noticed, 667. 

Sketch of Hindu Philosophy, article, 
by Rev. David C. Scudder, 535 ; 
importance of the history of Indb, 
535 ; necessity of acquaintance 
with the philosophical writings of 
the Hindus, 586 ; the Veda, 587 : 
some of its more intelligible passa- 
ges, 549 ; six different schools of 
philosophy, 543 ; the Sfinkhya, 
544 ; synopsis of the system, 545 ; 
the several categories of the S&nk- 
hya philosophy, 549 ; its doctrine 
of an eternal nature, 549 ; its the- 
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ory of cause, 552 ; its argument to 
prove the existence of the soul, 
557 ; is the soul one or many ? 
558 ; the soul as independent of 
nature, 562 ; the atheism of the 
S&nkhyaphilosophy, and its theory 
of the origin of the universe, 564 ; 
its doctrine of transmigration, 565 ; 
the moral significance of the S&n- 
khya system, 567; Buddhism, 568; 
its origin and progress, 568 ; its 
doctrine of the “ Four Verities,” 
570; four schools of philosophy 
among the Buddhists, 574; four 
other schools, 576 ; the Madhyami- 
kas, 576 ; practical influence of 
the S&nkhya system on Buddhism, 

579 ; as to the Brahmanic religion 
and the Brahmanic theory of caste, 

580 ; a peculiar form of Buddhism 
in Nep&l, 583 ; the tenets of the 
Jains, 586 ; the Brahmanical phil- 
osophy, 589 ; the Yoga school of 
philosophy, 589 ; its tenets devel- 
oped in the four chapters of the 
Yoga Sutras, 590; abstract of these 
tenets, 590; the Vaisesbika and the 
Ny&ya systems, 674 ; the Sutras of 
Gdtama, 674; the Tarka Sangra- 
ha, 676 ; its seven categories, 677; 
time and space, 679 ; the individ- 
uality and eternity of souls, 680 ; 
mind, 681 ; the reality of the ex- 
ternal world, 683 ; the category of 
quality, 683; understanding and 
the theory of knowledge, 683 ; per- 
ception, 685 ; inference, 686 ; hereti- 
cal sects, the Ch&rvdkas, 692 ; the 
Mim&ns& school of philosophy, 694 ; 
the eternity of sound, 694 ; the Ve- 
d&nta philosophy, 697 ; four in- 
quiries in reganl to the study of 
this system, 699 ; what is the igno- 
rance which is the source of the 
unreal ? 701 ; the supreme intel- 
lect, 704; the fall of Buddhism 
coincident with the rise of Vedaln- 
tism, 709; the cause of this decline, 
709 ; the writings of Sankara, 710; 
the doctrines oi the Swet&swatara, 
711; the Bhagavad Gita, 713; the 
Puranas, and the philosophy taught 
in them, 720. 

Speculation and the Bible , article on, 
by Rev. James W. McLane, D.D., 


888 ; speculation, at present very 
active, 888; danger from mental 
inactivity, 839 ; restraint on spec- 
ulation from the limited grasp of 
the human intellect, 840 ; from the 
entire and absolute truth of the 
Bible, 840 ; the testimony of the 
Bible, the highest possible testi- 
mony, 841 ; the teachings of na- 
ture and the Bible perfectly har- 
monious, 341 ; these facts, not now 
properly recognized, 342; specu- 
lation in regard to the three first 
chapters of Genesis, 348 ; the phi- 
losopher, not more free than the 
Christian, 344 ; difference between 
fact and speculation. 846 ; the 
three first chapters of Genesis, a 
true narrative of the creation, 
848 ; speculation as to the antiq- 
uity of the earth, 849 ; denial- of 
any change consequent on the fall 
of man, 351 ; the theory of pre- 
Adamic evil in the world, 352; 
suffering and death, before die fall 
of man, 354 : denial of a common 
blood, 355. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, no- 
ticed, 250. 

Some remarks on an Expression in 
Acts xxv, 26, article by Rev. 
Theodore D. Woolsey D.D., 595 ; 
did Luke wish to represent Festus 
as talking in the Roman or in the 
Oriental style? 596; the use of 
Klfptos among the Jews in addresses 
to persons of rank. 597; equiva- 
lent in die Seventy for addn (Lord) 
but also for Jehovah, 59 7 ; discrim- 
ination between the terms which 
answer to our word Lord, 598 ; the 
word dominus applied to the Ro- 
man Emperor, 601. 

Sophocles's Glossary of laterand By- 
zantine Greek , nodeed, 248. 

Sprague's Annals , nodeed, 893. 

Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
Age , nodeed, 449. 

Swain, Rev. Leonard, article by, 636. 
T. 

Tack's C. W. History of the Schools 
of Brunswick , noticed, 241. 

Terfel, Leonard and Rudolf L, article 
by, 771. 
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1 aylor*s S. H. Method of Classical 
Study, noticed, 895. 

Theodore Parker , article on, 1 ; no- 
tices of his history, 1 ; looseness of 
his statements respecting religion, 
8 ; his doctrine concerning God, 7 ; 
many of his statements, ul-consid- 
ered and infelicitous, 8 ; his prac- 
tical defects as a reason er concern- 
ing God, greater than those merely 
theoretical, 9 ; his defective treats 
ment of man’s relation with God, 
11 ; his views of human freedom, 
12 ; of the distinction between 
man and the brute, 14 ; of sin, ho- 
liness, the moral law and its penal- 
ty, 16 ; of deliverance from sin, 19; 
of inspiration, 20; difference be- 
tween his idea of inspiration and 
Christian inspiration, 23 ; his doc- 
trine concerning a revelation, 24 ; 
his views as to the doctrine of mira- 
cles, 29; his definition of Chris- 
tianity wrong, 30 ; his doctrine of 
progress, 34 ; his general position 
towards Christianity and the scope 
of his denials, 36 ; he charges 
Christianity with being transient, 
37 ; his vain attempt to prove 
Christianity vacillating, 38 ; to 
prove Christianity hostile to science 
and philanthropy, 43 ; Mr. Parker 
a man of remarkable powers, 47. 

Theology of Sophocles, The, article on, 
by Prof. W. S, Tyler, 53 ; theology 
of the Antigone, 53 ; Oedipus Ty- 
rannus, 64; Oedipus at Colonus, 
75; general religious characteris- 
tics of the Greek tragedies, 90. 

Theories of Messianic Prophecy , arti- 
cle on, by Rev. S. C. Bartlett, 724 ; 
question as to the mode rather 
than the fact of a Messianic refer- 
ence, 724 ; the difficulty and im- 
portance of the subject, 726 ; in- 
stances, Hosea ii. 1, and Matt. ii. 
15, 727 ; the problem, to discover 
some central principle by which 
these passages can be best inter- 
preted, 728 ; the theory of accom- 
modation, 729 ; influence of Stu- 
art, Woods, etc., 729 ; Tittmann’s 
mode of argument, 732 ; theory of 


alternating subjects of prophecy, 
736 ; the theory unsatisfactory, 
737 ; the theory of a double sense, 
738; the theory of a reiterated 
reference, 740 ; instances of double 
reference, 741 ; alleged manifold 
reference, 744 ; generic prophe- 
cies, 744 ; indefinite prophecy, 
745; the theory of an organic 
connection of the whole Old Tes- 
tament economy to the New, 748 ; 
the real oneness of the two econ- 
omies, 750 , the pre-ordained par- 
allelism of the earlier to the later 
portions of the system, 750 ; rep- 
resentative parallelism specially 
calling for proof, 751 ; illustrations 
of this parallelism, 752; predic- 
tions concerning the future clothed 
in forms borrowed from the pres- 
ent, and the future in those of the 
present, 759 ; direct predictions 
seldom isolated, 760 ; typical trans- 
actions related to the organic uni- 
ty of the two economies, 761; 
typical and representative predic- 
tions, 762 ; the opening of Messi- 
anic prophecy found in the prom- 
ise respecting the seed of the 
woman, 763. 

Tholuclc’s Commentary on the Sermon 
on the Mount, noticed, 461. 

Thompson's , Dr. J. P., Love and 
Penalty , noticed, 455. 

Thompson, Dr. J.P. , article by, 809. 

Tischendorf's Nolitia , noticed, 242. 

Tobey, Rev. A., article by, 383. 

Tyler, Prof. W. S., article by, 58. 

y. 

Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, 
Moral, and Metaphysical , noticed, 
245. 

W. 

Wes (colt on Gospel Miracles, noticed, 
893 . 

Withington , Rev. L ., article by, 824, 
608 . 

Withington* s Commentary on the Song 
of Solomon, noticed, 668. 

Woolsey, Rev. T. D., article by, 595. 

Works on the History of the Nether* 
lands , noticed, 241. 
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